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AUTHORS’ NOTE 

T he present volume, containing the first half of the prole- 
gomena to our projected study of the Islamic Society and the 
West, went to press shortly before the outbreak of war. During 
the war years, the remainder of our material w’as sent to the 
United States for safe keeping. Since its return in 1946, revision 
of the second part has proceeded as steadily as the pressure of 
post-war duties would permit, and it is hoped that it will appear 
in print with no great delay. In order to facilitate the use of this 
part by itself, an index has been added to this volume. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 

On issuing this offset reprint, the authors wish to draw attention 
to the corrections supplied by Professor Bernard Lewis in 
Bulletin of The School of Oriental and African Studies, Vol. XVI, 
Part 3 (1954), pp. 599-900. 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 

T he character and scope of this book have raised a peculiar 
problem of transliteration of Arabic and Turkish words. The 
natural impulse of the Orientalist is to use a standard system of 
transcription, such as that of the Royal Asiatic Society and the 
British Academy. But this simple course meets with an insuperable 
obstacle in the Latin alphabet officially adopted by the Turkish 
Republic, which we are bound to use in dealing with modern 
Turkey. It is obvious that we cannot spell one and the same 
word khzcaja in the first volume and hoca in the third. For the 
same reason we cannot adopt the former spelling for Arabic words 
and the latter for Turkish, especiallv since a large proportion of 
technical Turkish terms are in fact Arabic. The most educated of 
W estern readers cannot be expected to know the technical terms 
of Oriental languages and to recognize them in a variet}’ of ortho- 
graphic disguises. 

We have therefore taken the matter boldly into our own hands 
and have worked out a system of transliteration which preserves, 
in all but minor points, the official Turkish spelling and yet offers 
an exact transcription of the Arabic sounds. If some slight 
inconsistencies remain, it is hoped that they are such as to offer 
no difficulty to the reader. 


Consonants 


b 

c 

9 

d 


^ As in English;^ in Turkish pronounced asp (and so written 
in the official system) at the end of a word. 

^ As English j in 

^ As English ch in ‘church’ (Turkish only). 

As in English; in Turkish pronounced as t at the end of a 
word and after unvoiced consonants.- 


d, z i In Classical Arabic as th in hhat'; in colloquial Arabic and 
Turkish as c. 


d ^ In Arabic like a thickened d\ in Turkish pronounced as cr. 

f ^ As in English. 

g ^ As in English, but before a and u as ( Turkish only). 


^ The English equivalents are. ot course, onI\ approximate 
^ In a tew Turkish 'Aords the initial d ^^as rt.prcser.ted by 
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h 

h 

h 

j 

k 

k 


m 

n 

n 

P 

r 

s 

s 

s 

t 

t 


V 


\v 

y 

z 

z 

z 


t 

d 

c 

r 

j 



J 




J 

J 




Like the rolled r in French, but deeper d 
As in English, but never silent. 

Like a strongly whispered h \ in Turkish pronounced as h. 

A scraped guttural h \ in Turkish pronounced as h. 

As English i' in ‘treasure' (Turkish only). 

As in English: but in Turkish pronounced as ky before d 
and u. 

A guttural k \ in Turkish pronounced as k (never as ky). 

As in English. 

As in English. 

As in English. 

A nasal n (Turkish only). 

As in English (Turkish only). 

As in northern English, 

As in English. 

In Arabic like a thickened s\ in Turkish pronounced as s. 
As English sh. 

In Classical Arabic as th in ‘thin’; in colloquial Arabic and 
Turkish as s. 

As in English. 

In Arabic like a thickened t\ in Turkish pronounced as t. 
As in English (in Turkish words only). 

In Arabic pronounced as in English; in Turkish pronounced 
as t\ 

As in English. 

As in English. 

In Arabic like a thickened (in Trak like d) \ in Turkish 
pronounced as z. 

See d. 


The glottal stop, neglected in Turkish at the beginning and 
end of a word. 

' ^ In Arabic a harsh guttural intonation ; in Turkish neglected, 

or pronounced as the glottal stop. 

^ x\fter e, i, o, u m "I'urkish \s()rd3, this letter is sounded as an Eny:iish y, and 
forms a diphthong- thus segmen is pronounced as Sesmcnk 
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]^o%i'els and Diphthongs 

a, e, 1, o, u As in Enslish. 

i A hard i (Turkish only). 

o, li As in German (Turkish onlv). 

a, i, u Long vowels (Arabic and Persian words only). 

aw In Arabic pronounced as ozc in diow’; in Turkish pro- 

nounced ev. 

ay, ey As English _v in ‘why’; in colloquial Arabic sometimes as 

e\ in ‘whey* 

The Arabic article is rendered by el or at (the assimilation of the I to 
a following d, ?i, r, s, t, or c being neglected), but in the middle of com- 
pound phrases by ul (Turkish id). 

Proper names are spelled according to Arabic and Turkish pronuncia- 
tion respectively; thus Arabic Muhammed, Turkish Mehmed. Stan- 
dardized English spellings are retained for well-known place-names, 
e.g. Cairo, Alecca, Hijaz, and in such terms as Janissan'. 

In a certain number of common terms it has been found necessar\ 
to retain the distinctive Arabic and Turkish vocalizations, thus multazim 
and mutazcalli (Arabic), niilltezim and mutei'elli (Turkish). 




INTRODUCTION 

W HEX we were entrusted with the task of surveying^ the erfects 
of the Western impact upon dhirkey and its former Arab 
provinces since the bci^ianing* of the nineteenth centuiw', we had 
no idea of the formidable nature of the commission, or of the 
obstacles which were to confront us. The first hint of these w’as 
conveyed in the initial work or prepanrwa a bibliography. A ccan- 
plete biblio5<raphy of this held has nut yet been, and probably never 
will be, compiled, but the few’ partial bibliographies which exist 
demonstrate that the mass of publications dealing with these etain- 
iries since i8cc is staggering. E\*en in the limited ground covered 
bv Rene Maunier’s classihed Bibliothtque Bconumique, Juridique et 
Sociale de I'E^vptt Moderne (1798-1916)- the number ot books and 
articles listed (in French, English, Italian, and German, but exciud- 
ing Arabic and Greek) amounts to 6,695. When there are added to 
these the published works relating to Turkey, Syria, and 'Irak, it 
is evident that twenty thousand titles would be a low' estimate tor 
the period to 1910, and those written since 1919 probabl) amount 
to as many again. ^ When, however, one begins to examine such ot 
them as are within reach, one does not take long to discover that 
an enormous proportion are quite negligible owing to their obvious 
deficiencies: lack of intim.ate experience, ignorance of the language 
of the country, reliance upon hearsay, unfamiliarity wuth the his- 
torical background, and so forth. The three-decker narratne:- ot 
travel so popular in the early nineteenth century, no less than the 
hundreds of more recent travel-sketches, abound in these tault^. 
Even the w'orks of residents for a longer or shorter period do not 
ahvays escape them, and are apt to ^utTer in addition from tlie 
acceptance ot ‘otiiciai’ view s, or, on tlie contrary, from an lmrea^on- 
ing depieciat’-.n of all d..:. ;ri>titutions A further criueu-’f-i 
which must be made me majority of these books and 

articles is their concentration either upon political events or upon 
external description ot the society concerned (and that chiefly in the 
cities), while neglecting all investigation into its inner mechanism 
and laving hare of the forces at work to maintain or to transform 
it. Even such a book as Lane’s Modtrn Egyptians y wuth all its excel- 
lences, falls short of the ideal in many respects, as, for example, in 
relation to economic lite and industry; much more so, then, ^uch 
a work as Cromer's Modtrn Ei^ypt. 

^ Puhiicutions sp^iuiles de la Socutt Sultaritth d'Eton^mit Pidinait. Scl . 1 
Cdinj, it>iS 

* 'l'h(. serifs of hiiaut^^raphR'b of xht* iittraturc Ucahne \Mth the Alar, CiWii 
’^I'cmturie s binct I'jio. a-xJ under the au>pRe> ot the Aititrio.in 

L'ni\croit\ i>f Beirut '".jcial Science bents ), cunipii^cs tisxbt lascieuli. 
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A more serious deficiency is the comparative absence of detailed 
and original monoirraphs on many of the social problems with 
which our study is concerned. Later writers have too often ac- 
cepted the pronouncements of their predecessc^rs without question, 
while the Turkish, and still more tlie Arabic, materials ha\e too 
often been neglected. At the same time research has been hampered 
bv the inaccessibility of archives and documentary’ materials. It is 
true that within verv recent vears a little has been done towards 
remedving this defect. Lhtder the enlightened auspices of the late 
Kins: Fthad, a start ha> been made with the classification and pub- 
lication of the state archi\'es in Cairo;' and in Syria the collection ol 
documents relating to the vears 1830-40 made by Dr. Asad Rustum 
at the American University of Bairut- is an excellent example of 
uhat can be accomplished by private initiative. But these touch 
onh' the iringes ol the problem, and there is every reason to lear 
that unless steps are taken within a ver\’ short time to torm local 
arehi\'es, nut onlv of political and judicial but also of educational 
and commercial documients, much valuable material tvill be perma- 
nently lost. 

Another deficienev, the importance of which will not be lost on 
those who realize the influence of the indn idual personality in the 
introduction of new ideas and the working of new measures, is the 
absence of intimate biographies in Arabic and Turkish literature. 
In Arabic the onlv considerable work of this kind, Seyh Rasid 
Rida’s biograpliv of ^eyh Muhammad 'Abduh, cumbrous and ill 
digested though it is, serves to show the immensity of this gap 
which can now never be filled. Biograi 'deal sketches, it is true, 
there are in plentv, but thev are all confined to externals. In Turk- 
ish it is nut until the end of the nineteenth century* that memoirs 
of \alue are to be met with. 

dTese criticisms do not all apply* equallv to everv period, region, 
or field of study. In some fields, such as those of administration 
and law, the published materials are probablv sufiicient to enable 
a satisfactory* study* to be made. On the other hand, despite the 
crucial importance of education and the large numbers of W'estern 
educational institutions in the East, it is a scarcely credible fact that 
no thorough study* yet exists of education in either Egypt or Syria. 
It is true that a good deal of ground has been covered by official 
reports and by* a number of private observers. But while much 

’ J. Deny, Sommuirt dt:^ Archiiti Turiiuts du Cairo, 1039; f/ti 

Imptriaux (Jttumans add)t>^'ti au\ I'ain tt uu\ Kfitdiit), d'Egypte, Cairo, 

^ c 3 *1 

- Mattrials for a Corpus oj Ara^n Ducuuityits relatiuy to the }Int(ir\ of Syria 
utuitr MAienitt Ah Padia, 5 \olumc^. Beirut, igto, etc. 

Since thc^e lints were written, the tir-^t volume has appeared of Dr. J. 
He\ w (jrth-Dunne's hitroduction to thi. Uisttjry oJ Education in Mudtrn Ix^ypt 
t London, ig3gj. 
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valuable material may be derived from these sources, it is open to 
question how far they correspond to the purposes of this study. It 
must be insisted again that the object in view is an or^^anic study 
of the life of the Moslem societies, and the forces, ideals, and ten- 
dencies at work within them. The function of official reports is a 
different one, and their analyses of existing conditions are Renerallv 
written with an eye to administrative action in a desired direction, 
whereas the investigation now projected is in its essence purelv 
objective. The prime condition for any satisfactory^ work is the full 
and unprejudiced examination of all the relevant facts without at- 
tempting to place upon them any construction which will fit them 
into agreement with preconceived ideas. 

The descriptions of contemporary^ observers, on the other hand, 
lack the fundamental basis of the present programme, the tracing 
of social evolution and the bearing of this process upon present 
conditions. But there are two sources which, rightlv used, mav 
serve as verv valuable indications and mirrors ^ of social decelop- 
ment. One of these is the series of annual statistical reports pub- 
lished bv the Turkish government since tne establishment of the 
Republic, and bv the Egvptian government regularlv since iQcq, 
although statistical records of varving kinds go back as far as 1870. 
It is obviouslv, of course, not the statistics in themselves which arc 
of value for us so much as the comparison of them over a period 
ot vears. Iffie other source is that formed bv the literarv produc- 
tions of successive periods, especially in the periodical press and 
the field of imaginative literature. Ot all sources this has been the 
most neglected, yet, with due allowance for its limitations, it will 
often supplv the most candid and revealing commentarv on the real 
moral and intellectual forces at work within each community. But 
to utilize it requires, in still greater degree than most of the subjects 
included in our research programme, and in addition to a sound 
knowledge of the nuances of Turkish and Arabic, the rare abilitv 
to pick out the telling facts and sound clues fre^m an intohuable 
deal of second-hand rubbish. 

It began, therefore, to dawn upon us that, so far from being over- 
cultivated, much of our held of studv was practicallv wrgin soil 
From this preliminary' survey also it became clear that the subject 
could not be at once handled concisely in vertical sections, but 
required an historical treatment at some length. Three di\isions 
were obviously indicated: a survev td the social institutions in 

’Turkev and its Arab piaiviiiees, prior to the inti odiiction ol WA^tern 
influences; (/>) an examination of the circumstances and immediate 
effects of the Western impact since the beginning ot the nineteenth 
century'; (c) an investigation into the actual conditions and torea^s 
in play. At the same time by establishing a uniform sy .stem of 
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vertical divisions for all periods, the historical treatment could be 
resolved into a series of cross-sections, by means of which the 
original plan would be maintained as far as possible. The next 
step was to draw up the list of vertical divisions, or, in other words, 
to break the field up into a number of manageable, and more or 
less Self-contained, compartments. To draw rigid boundaries is, 
of course, impossible, as the interrelations of the various social 
functions make a certain overlapping inevitable. ITe most natural 
system which suggested itself was one based on a dual principle of 
deniarcation : firstly, an occupational division leading up to govern- 
ment and administration, followed by a cultural division cutting 
across all classes and groups. On this basis a complete scheme was 
prepared, indicating under each head the particular problems which 
call tor invc'^tigation. Although, for reasons which will appear 
later, this scheme does not represent the actual programme of our 
study, it seems worth while to reproduce it here, inasmuch as it 
may serve to indicate the general lines of our research. 

I. The Familx, 

I he obvious basis ot any complete social investigation must be 
the study ot the social unit constituted by the family. The problems 
involved are many : the structure and ramifications of the family, 
including (where it is found) the joint family system in which several 
generations live under the same roof; the mutual rights and duties 
ot its members; its internal jurisdiction; the relationships con- 
tracted by marriage and adoption; the effects of the system of 
inheritance; the forms of ownership of movable and immovable 
property, whether private or communal ; and demographic statistics, 
where they arc available. In addition to these descriptive features, 
however, it is one ot the mosi important tasks of the investigator 
to analyse what may be called the spirit of the family, to discover 
the nature and strength of the ties which unite the members of the 
family, not only in the direct line ot descent but also with collateral 
branches, and the social eifects ot these ties, as, for example, in the 
formation ot closed and rival groups, the dutv of blood-revenge, 
the transmissinn of functions by inheritance and marriage, and the 
tendency towards nepotism. Ilfis naturally hangs together with 
the manner in which the family is linked up with the next larger 
group, the clan, the village, the guild, &c., and it may be found 
neces'^ar) to subdi\ide the study of the familv in consequence, 
treating the village family, the industrial famil^^ the professional 
family, and sr> on, as separable units of different types. The further 
investigation of the subject, in accordance with the scheme out- 
lined ahn\c, will be concerned with the changes introduced during 
the nineteenth and early tw'enticth centuries into the structure, 
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functions, and spirit of these families, either through administra- 
tive action, or by personal initiative as the result of education and 
social changes (more especially amongst women), and the place uf 
the family and strength of family ties in the social structure of 
to-day, A valuable supplement to this study (which would throw 
light also on many other problems considered below) could be 
made by the compilation of histories of notable or extensive family 
groups, tracing changes in structure, occupation, &:c., and their 
relations with other groups. 

II. The Village. 

Next to the family the most important social unit in all Aloslem 
countries outside Arabia is the village or agricultural community ; 
yet it has hitherto been one of the most neglected. No Aloslem 
writer, in either medieval or modern times, has condescended to 
describe the organization of village life in his countrv, and for the 
purpose of this investigation the great bulk of the materials must 
be sought in the works of Western observ ers. A further difficulty 
is that the village communities in the diffierent countries are not 
uniform in type, the organization of the village in Egypt, for 
example, being quite distinct from that in Palestine, Syria, 'Irak, 
or Turkey, while within Egypt itself, again, the village of the upper 
valley diverges considerably irom the typical 'ezha of the Delta. 

Whether these differences may prove in the end to be important 
or negligible will depend on the character of the social institutions 
linked up with them. The main points for investigation include 
the distribution of population and land between landowners, 
tenant farmers, free cultivators, and labourers ; the mutual relation^, 
social and economic, and the rights and duties of each of these 
sections; internal jurisdiction (e.g. punishments indicted without 
recourse to law courts or police officials) and its sanctions, the 
administrative machinerv within the village, including methods of 
assessment and of payment of taxation, and its relations with pro- 
vincial or district authorities ; usages and institutions which main- 
tain the solidarity of the village, or the existence of group rivalries 
within the village or between neighbouring villages ; and the changes 
which may have affected the village communitv in some or all of 
these aspects. 

A second field of study is aff orded by the economic aspects of the 
agricultural community; the original methods, implement&, aiid 
organization of agriculture (including irrigation); the nature and 
yield of crops and methods of disposal of the surplus ; the organiza- 
tion of village markets and periodical fairs ; the introduction ot new 
cultures and implements; changes in means of transport and 
methods of marketing; the proMsion of credit by nv )Oc} -lenders 
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and landbanks; the introduction ot co-operative schemes; changes 
in village education ; and the effects of these upon the village and 
the rural economy. 

Ih?. I'hi' Bfdunh 

This includes the relations between the nomadic tribes and the 
settled areas; the functions of the tribesmen as breeders of live 
'>tock, in supplving transport tor caravans, and as auxiliary troops; 
the control and settlement of the tribes ; and especially the legacy 
ot nomadism in the social and legal institutions of the people. 

III. Indusiry. 

Neglected though the rural community has been, it has lared 
well in comparison wdth the organization of native industry in 
Western Asia and Egypt. This criticism applies even more to the 
organized industries than to the coarse village industries, which 
have generallv been included by Western wTiters in their descrip- 
tions ot the \ illage economy. In the following scheme it is rather 
the organized industries in the cities and provincial towns that are 
in view, though in many cases the remarks apply to both. 

Tile first subject of study must be the unit of industry, the work- 
shop: its organization, staffing, equipment, &c., and the various 
lorms of industrial enterprise (individual workshops, home in- 
dustries, grouped or large-scale industrial plants under capitalist 
control, and industrial zvakfs). Then come the distribution of 
industries, sources of raw* materials, and methods of disposal oi 
their products, and all the social aspects of industrial life: the 
organization of guilds or industrial corporations, their means of 
recruitment, functions, and internal jurisdiction; their status and 
relations with other groups and vith the administrative authorities 
i especially the muhtasih ) ; government monopolies ; methods and 
distribution of taxation.^ 

'fhe study of the later developments of native industry will 
include, on the economic side, the factors which have contributed 
to the decline of certain industries and the maintenance of others, 
such as the introduction of Western industrial products; trans- 
ference of markets ; improvements in means of transport ; changes 
in the volume and direction of purchasing power; provision of 
capital and credit facilities; the introduction of machinery and 
Western industrial methods ; the re^ult^ oi administrative action 
(imposition of tariff's, development of industrial education, Nc.); 

^ A ('t rnt.- corporation'' will ncc*^o,irilc embrace a wider held than 

. .tn 1 t /ut in all pr- cc)i poratii ‘n-> trom 'L Uniu, merchants, and 
rewtnut clcr!," t< > bcc^ar>, daIicer'^, and iin 'nke- -trainer-. I'he^e pr(de'",]onal 
lines '>t Ut 1 1 lar^atiwH ina\ b'cr\e ul-o a- thi. hail'- (*t ,) ser’> intcro-tmif ^iml 
importaiit l]ntiUi''ric iiu tsti^nition. 
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‘he advance of industrial technique; the preparation of industrial 
statistics ; and on the social side, the suppression or disappearance 
of the industrial corporations ; the rise of new types of industrial 
associations ; changes in the status of industr}' and in the personnel 
of industrial undertakings; and the effects of mechanization on the 
character of the industrial population. 

IV. CommtYce, 

The commercial organization of the Western Asiatic lands even 
before the ninteenth century was, to all appearances, peculiarly 
complicated owing to the international character it had already 
assumed. The trading relations of the European countries with 
the Levant have been fully in\'estigated by AIM. Charles-Roux 
and others, but the commercial intercourse between Turkey and 
Greece, Syria, Egypt, the Sudan, the Aiagrib, Arabia, and Trak 
still remains an unworked field. It is too often believed that the 
discoverv^ of the Cape route to India resulted in the commercial 
stagnation of the Levant, but while it certainly reduced the volume 
of transit trade, a very lively interchange of local products was 
still maintained, and strong and wealthy mercantile communities 
were to be found in all the principal cities. It is on the history 
of these communities, rather than on the actual coinmoditie> 
concerned, that investigation is mainly required. I’hat, in spite o\ 
their composite character, they formed or^/anized bodies cleai 
from the records available; but the structure of these orcani/a- 
tions, and their relations with the industrial guilds on the enc 
hand and with the administration on the other, require to be 
cleared up, together with the arrangements in force t».)r credit 
and exchange, the forms of commercial contracts, the wrirkinc: 
of commercial law, and the svstems of import and export aunt'', 
customs, zcekdliis. See. 

In connexion with later developments, further inv estigatton is 
needed on such points as the competition of European commerce 
and commercial houses, the effects of administrative regulation 
and introduction of commercial tribunals, and the modernization 
of commercial methods and organization, formation of Chambers 
of Commerce, changes in the social status of merchants, and so 
on. Within this field should be included also the development 
of modern banking and exchange systems, and their relations 
with commercial enterprise 

V. The City. 

hv this heading is meant the studv of the communal >tnKtiire 
and institutions of the city as a whole, apart from that n} the 
individual groups of which it is composed, and which are dealt 
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with under separate headings. Spenfjler, it will be remembered, 
declared that the Eastern city ‘has no soul\ meaning that it was 
a conglomeration of units, not a complex and living organism. 
Whatever truth may be attached to this obser^'ation, some form 
of organization was clearly demanded and in existence. Start- 
ing with the division of the city into numerous, and generally 
self-contained, wards, haras, miarkets. See., each with its own 
responsible ^eyh or chief, this organization doubtless included 
provisions for the maintenance of law and order, some sort of 
policing and sanitar\' ser\ices, and at least the rudiments of a 
civic life and spirit. Since the beginning of the nineteenth centurv' 
the study of the ciU' takes on an increasing importance. The 
expansion of the cities and their external transformation, the 
breaking down of old divisions, the establishment of municipali- 
ties and municipal services, form one aspect of this; the other, 
and even more important, is connected with the rise of the miiddle 
class, the development of intellectual life in the cities, the exten- 
sion of their influence, their relations with the rural districts and 
the effects of their predominating position in social and political 
movemients. 

VI. The Army, 

The old military' organizations in the Ottoman Empire and in 
Egy^pt have often been described in detail, and ample materials 
are available in consequence for a study of the composition, 
equipment, and internal structure of the militaiy^ forces. There 
is still room, however, for an investigation into the place of the 
military' classes in the social life of their communities, the privi- 
leges which they enjoyed, their relations with other groups (parti- 
cularly the artisans and the "Ulema), the attitude adopted towards 
them by the other sections of the population, and their religious 
affiliations (such as, notably, the connexion between the Janissaries 
and the Bektasi order). 

Similarly, in connexion with the progressive introduction of 
\\ C'^^tern orgamzation, discipline, training, and equipment into 
the army, it is necessary^ not only to consider the effects of this 
process upon the character and efficiency of the militaiy' and 
naval forces themselves, but also to deal with their wider 'social 
consequences. On the one hand, the army serv'ed as an important 
channel of Western penetration, through the appointment of 
foreign missions and instructors and the organization of medical 
and sanitar\ services, the promotion of technical training, and 
the necessity of providing modern equipment. On the other hand, 
attention needs to be gi^en to the social status and iTiffuence of 
the armed threes, and in particular to the part played bv members 
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of the miiitan" forces in the social and political movements in 
their countries. 

VIL Government and Administration. 

It may appear, at first sight, that the whole subject of govern- 
ment has been so fully handled already as to leave little room for 
fresh investigation. But this is far indeed from being the case, 
however minutely the external organization of government may 
have been described. We know, in fact, exceedingly little of the 
inner relations between the government and the people, and it is 
only on the basis supplied by the results of the preceding investi- 
gations into the circumstances oi the different sections ot the 
population (including the ' Ulemd—seQ the following section) that 
a really satisfactorc^ study of this delicate and difficult problem 
can be undertaken. It can scarcely be doubted that government, 
in its administrative aspect, was not merely a set of forms imposed 
upon the people by the will of the conqueror, but an organism 
intimately associated with the structure of society and the character 
and ideas of the governed, and that there was a constant interplay 
between governors and governed. It is necessary to clear the 
ground of the misconceptions engendered by the abuse of Euro- 
pean terms such as despotism and autocracy, and to submit all 
the traditional organs and usages of government to re-examination, 
in order to bring out the underlying ideas and relations, and the 
principles which guided their working. Such a study involves 
the most intricate analysis of psychological forces, and is perhaps 
the most difficult of all the investigations propounded in this 
scheme. It would also be desirable to lead on from this to a 
consideration of the reasons for the evident decay of administra- 
tion visible during the latter half of the eighteenth century, and 
to examine whether this was svmptomatic of a break-down of 
the whole system or whether sufficient elements of vitality re- 
mained to reform and reconstruct it without the interv^ention of 
European institutions and ideas. 

Emtil such a preliminarv^ studv of the traditional functions, 
ideals, and psychology of government in the Moslem world has 
been undertaken, the further investigation of the social reactions 
to the administrative and political chanees of more recent times 
will be hopelessly handicapped, and the investigator will he 
largely working in the dark. For while certain obvious changes 
have been brought about by the spread of Western ideas (both 
the liberal ideas of the nineteenth centurx' and the newer totali- 
tarian ideas of the twentieth), by constitutional and bureaucratic 
developments, and the delimitation of fiinction> between govern- 
ment departments, the provision of social ser\'ices, economic 
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chane^es, and the like, it remains true to a laro;e extent that in- 
herited and ingrained characteristics cannot be easily eradicated 
The ^ame considerations apply also to the study ot the 
effects of the more strictly political movements, incluclinbr the 
rise of nationalist parties, the reactions to Western political control, 
and the mutual relations of the Islamic countries. 

VlII. Religion. 

In discussing the place of religion in social life two distinct, 
though of course closely related, aspects have to he investigated. 
One is the iniiucnce of the religious ideals and religious ethic 
in the lives rjf individuals of all classes and in the social groups, 
singly and collectively, and the extent to which customary usages 
and elements foreign to Islam were bound up with them. The 
other ib concerned with the organization, usages, and functions of 
institutional religion. In this held the 'L ltoul naturally come first, 
and in spite of all that has been written on the subject there h 
still need tor much research into the organization, recruitment, 
education, and status of the 'L lenici. especial!} during the period 
from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries (tor example, in 
regard to the prevalence of hereditary transmisbion ot religioub 
functions and the purcliabe of religious offices), and their reiationb 
with the central and local governments, the administration ot 
law. the religious orders, and the population of the cities and the 
rural districts. Scarcelv less important arc the numen^us Uuika^ 
or orders ot their structure, rituals, distribution, and 

special associations uith and influence ^»ver particular groups, 
military and occupational, both in the cities and in the villages. 
Hut it would be a serir)us mistake to Hrrdt the studv uf institu- 
tional religion to these two classes uf professional ’men ot religion 
One must rather visualize it as a vast corporarion which included 
within itself all the other corporations, and torn.ed the uniting 
link between them by Calling out and focusing tile -entiment ot 
lo\alty. Hach lesser group had therefore it^ own place in, and 
Its own contrihuti(m to make to, the religious >trucuire. rroni 
the Sultan to the peasant, Ir w this communal a>j^ect or ichgion 
which has been chiefly neglected and which calls tor investig.vion, 
together with its external manitestations in public ntuais, fe.-tnais, 
the constitution eff ziakfi^ and other means cd serving and main- 
taining the commtm religious life and its institutions, and the 
limitations and disturbances ari-mg from the presence uf dissi- 
dent Moslem sects 

It is from this point oi view also that the hi^>ruiv oi religious 
dcvelopmcnt^ from the end of the eightccntli ceiiUirx rcguireH 
to be toifjwed up. [ lie dwturbaiKe of the (dd s\st<.m l.)\ a(.lminis- 
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trative interference and social and economic changes, the effect 
of such movements as Wahhabism, the Sanusiya, ^Iahdism, Pan- 
Islamisiii, and the reh^rmist agitatiuas, of Chri>lian missionary 
acti\'ily, of changes in religious education and the machinery of 
religious organization, oi the infiltration oi Western ideas both 
within and without the ranks of the professional 'Ulema, and the 
activities of the religiou'^ orders, are all worthy of study in them- 
selves, but their full influence can only be estimated when thev 
are correlated with the religious life of the community as a whole. 

IX. Education. 

The traditional structure of education and of law (see section 
X) can hardly be dhorced entirely from religion, but in \iew of 
the subsequent separation betw'een the three lields, it is necessary 
to include them under individual headings. The old educational 
organization, not only on account of the preponderance of re- 
ligious students and subjects, but even more strongly because ot 
the prevailing conceptions as to the basis and purpose of education, 
was very closely bound up with the organization of the T kmd. 
A detailed study is required, nevertheless, in order to clear up 
many points on which our ideas are at present confused and 
inadequate, such as the existence and staffing of madrasas in the 
smaller towns, the teaching of other than religious subjects, the 
education of the militar}' and official classes, and especially the 
literature and literan^ pursuits of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

From this point onwards, the strictly religious aspect of educa- 
tion tends to fall into the background, owing to the increasing 
introduction of Western educational methods, as the result ot 
educational missions to Europe, the multiplication of European 
and technical schools, and the creation of government educational 
services. These in turn give rise to a vast number of social prob- 
lems arising out of the organization of education itselt and ot its 
social effects. They are too many to be even summarized hered 
and amongst them may be mentioned only — as the most important 
— the rise of new' ideals and aims of education, the rclati\e in- 
fluence of religious, government, private, and foreign schools, 
the persistence or w’eakening of group distinctions, the place oi 
European languages in education, its effects upon the spoken and 
literary language, and the consequences of the education ot girls. 
Closely connected also with the subject of education is the whole 
Held of intellectual development, including not only literature, 
but also science, medicine, art and music, and technical equipment. 

^ Sec, tr.r a fuller di'-cussion, the article ‘Social Reactions in ll^e Mo-'lcin 
\V orld’, m Jfourmit af the R<>\al Central Socuty, Oct TQ34 
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IXTRODUCTIOX 


X. Laze. 


It has already been noted that the traditional conceptions of 
law and the public lec^al administration were closely related to 
the held oi religuai, but the association of law with institutional 
religion was much less close than is commonly believed. It is 
true that the only tribunals whu^e competence and theoretical 
authority were unrestricted and universally accepted were the 
Seri courts administered by the KddL and their substitutes, and 
equally true that the only written law was the An objective 

study oi the working of these courts and the tunctions and status 
ot Ktldh and m the old Ottoman organization is conse- 

quently much to be desired. But the most casual student cannot 
tail to be -truck by the fact that the bVb/ courts were not called 
upon to adjudicate in large areas of what we should regard as the 
held ot law'. I he (organization ot society in innumerable small 
seit-contained groups created an equal number of local jurisdic- 
tions tor the handling of disputes betw'een members of the same 
group. This mvuh es us in the apparently endle^b held ot customary 
law as it was applieei in the villages, among the industrial corpora- 
tions, Xc., which has never yet been investigated in Western 
Asia.^ An-ing our ot this is the conhict betw'een customary law 
and the Stria anei the extent to which they were inliuenced bv 
one another. Arujther very important limitation upon the applica- 
tion ot the St'/i'a^ particularly in criminal cases, w'as the authority 
vested in the officers ot the army and the public administration to 
adjudicate and to condemn ohenders, even to death, without the 
intervention oi any Kadi or legal officer, and not intrequentlv 
w ithout trial ot any kind, k inally, an investigation is necessary into 
the whole question ot the public conception ot the nature of law, 
the psychok)<gy ot the popular attitude towards it, and its practical 
application and enforcement. 

1 he devel(.)pnitnt ot legal praetice and administration during 
the nineteenth century and atter raises, in consequence, many 
com.plex social problems, 1 he establisliment ot military codes, 
in tne first place, anu later on the atteii'ipts to cudiiv civil and 
criminal law, and introductK^n (d W e-t^ffn codes and principles 
ot law, in\ol\e c<jn<ideration ot the relations or these codes and 
principles t(j the accepted rules ot both Sr/'i and customaiy^ law, 
ot the ctTccts ot the change^ in judicial administration, organiza- 
tion, and procedure upon the popular attitude to law. and the 
ri-e ot new' cajneeptug^s ot criminalit}'. Another important aspect 
ot the same proecs- turni-hed by the rapid evolution ot a new 


It. i~, ’ Lw.i. j 
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class of trained and practising la\\yers, exercising a wide social 
and political influence, and saturated with Western legal ideas, 
the diversity of which adds still more to the complexit}'' of the 
situation. 

These ten headings comprise the more important problems 
affecting the social life and development of the ^Moslem peoples 
of Western Asia during the last two centuries. But in order to 
complete the cross-section of Moslem society in Western Asia, 
two special features remain to be listed, in so far as they affect the 
social structure. 

XL Slavery. 

Three aspects are of importance: the place and function of 
slaves in the old economy (as domestic serv'ants, labourers, and 
soldiers), the social effects of the abolition of slaver\% and the 
evolution of public opinion and religious doctrine in their attitude 
towards slaver}*. 

XII. A on-Moslem minorities. 

The question of the traditional status of the non-lMoslems in 
the Asiatic countries is probably less important for our purpose 
than an investigation into the actual functions, occupations, con- 
ditions of life, and organization of the various Christian and Jewish 
communities, prior to the nineteenth century, and their social 
and economic relations with the ^Moslems of all classes, with the 
local governments, and with the European merchant houses. 
During the nineteenth centuiy* their closer contact with Europeans 
and greater readiness to take advantage of European education 
and the new economic methods widened on the one hand their 
fields of activity, giving them greater importance in the social 
economy, and on the other hand invested them with a new func- 
tion as carriers of European ideas at second hand. This series of 
social and cultural interactions has already been partially investi- 
gated, but requires more detailed analysis of its extension and 
effects. In the third place, in more recent years, the social aspects 
and reactions of the political relationships between Moslem and 
non-Moslem groups offer a wide, though somewhat delicate, field 
of study. 

The mere setting out of such a scheme as this is enough to show 
how vast is the field and how backward the state of socio-historical 
research in this area, how premature therefore any composite 
study of the social evolution in Turkey and Western Asia. To 
carr}' it out fullv would occupy a whole staff of research workers 
for many years and would involve a lengthy series of stages. 
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The first requirement is d series ot monographs on the individual 
problems, which, while dealing in the first place with each area 
separately, would eventually embrace the relations and contacts 
between the separate regions and bring out the likenesses and 
differences in their reactions to similar intrusive forces. An es- 
sential element, however, is that there should not only he collected 
the relevant facts, but that there should he a study of tlie sij?nifi- 
cance of these facts in the life of the individual and for the evolu- 
tion of the societv as a whole. Only on the basis ot such a mono- 
graphic treatment can sure progress be made towards a final 
synthetic study of the problems as a whole, under such general 
heads as rationalization and the release of individuality. I arther 
than these, into the significance of the process on the plane of 
world history, we need not go. But the fundamental condition 
is speed, for the materials, in the form ot oral tradition and 
casual documents, are growing less year by year. Ten years 
hence there will be large gaps difficult to fill, twenty years hence 
they will be impossible to fill at all. 

It remains to indicate the relation of our own study to this com- 
plete and ideal scheme. That the former can represent only a part 
of the latter needs neither explanation nor apology ; what part, how- 
ever, has naturallv been determined by the circumstances ot our 
work. There are "large areas in each section of the field which can 
be investigated only in the East, by patient collection ot oral tradi- 
tion and search for manuscript materials, and by oroir-nged immer- 
sion in oriental life. These methods are of necc^sity ruled out for 
those who, like us, are limited to occasional visits to the field of our 
research. Our main sources must consequently he such published 
work, including that written in Turkish and Arabic, as is accessible 
to us, supplemented by the data derived from personal contacts. 
As the value and proportions ot these ^ources \'ary from period to 
period, so the breadth and depth of our study must vary also, and 
there are some few sections of the field (ncnablv that ot the familv) 
from which w'e are excluded almost entirely. But such imperfec- 
tions, great as thev are, are inevitable in w hat is in effect a pioneer 
studv, and we shall feel that we liave attained our end if our work 
does anything to stimulate or to contribute to that more thorough 
research which has been outlined above. 

These considerations apply w ith special force to the materials 
contained in tfiis first volume. In attempting to present a compo- 
site survey of the original institutions and social organization of the 
Ottoman Empire at the end ni the eighteenth century, we were 
hampered fnim the first by the fact that nu thorough studv of the 
ad social structure ot the Islanfic lands has yet been made. It was 
consequently impnsi,iblc to superimpose the data derived from 
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eighteenth-century sources upon an existing picture. The need for 
a clearly defined starting-point of our investigation was, however, 
the more clamant, because examination revealed that the narratives 
of the eighteenth-century travellers and the biased pronounce- 
ments of nineteenth-century writers and apologists for Mehmed 
'AH were protoundiy unsatisfactory. On the other hand, the 
materials available for a more thorough, objective, and analytic 
treatment of the eighteenth century are scanty and ill distributed. 
Only for one country is there anything approaching an adequate 
description, an island of firm ground amidst a treacherous and 
uncharted morass. This is the brilliant collection of monographs 
written bv the savants who accompanied Bonaparte’s expedition 
to Egypt, and collected in the four stately volumes of the Descrip- 
tion de FEgxpie, Etat d^Iodtnie, Their peculiar merits are due to 
the rare combination of personal talents with intimate experience 
ot the administration during the French occupation, a combination 
which could not be expected to recur elseAvhere. The only com- 
parable work, Mouragea d’Ohsson's Tableau General de V Empire 
Ottoman, presents a much more external and theoretical picture, 
which the books of de Tott, Thornton, and others supplement only 
to a slight extent. For Syria, Palestine, and Trak there is nothing 
which corresponds to these works until a much later date. 

Yet all these writers, not excluding the savants ot the Descrip- 
tion, were in one respect little better than the eighteenth-century 
travellers. Moslem society was too close-knit and exclusive to 
permit of real and intimate social contact with Europeans. To 
fill this gap it is necessar}" to have recourse to Turkish and Arabic 
sources. Since, however, the archive materials are unclassified or 
inaccessible, we have been compelled to fall back on published 
works, but these too are by no means extensive. 

None of the Turkish works that we have used deals exclusively 
with the eighteenth century. The works of some of the official 
annalists do so indeed ; but thev are concerned almost entirely 
with political events, and are swollen with rhetorical embellish- 
ments to such enormous length that w^e have neglected them in 
tavour of two nineteenth-century accounts of the period, in which 
most, if not all, of the material contained in them and relevant to 
our purpose is embodied. T'hese are the dIistor\^’ ot Ahmed 
Cevdet Pasa and ‘The Consequences of Events' {XetdTcii TViikil- 
\it) of Setyid Alustafa Nuri Pasa, both composed after the reforms 
of Mahmud II liad largely transformed the face of their country'. 
I’he first and iiitroductory' volume of Cevdet Pasa’s work, and the 
appendices to the \arious sections into which Seyyid Musuiia's is 
di\ idcd, furnish us with a general account of the central government, 
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the administration of the provinces, the army, the navy, and 
the ‘learned profession’. Cevdet Pasa’s purpose in composing his 
introduction was indeed similar to our own: to provide a back- 
ground against which he might depict the e\'ents of the period to 
which his remain iiva volumes are devoted — the period immediately 
subsequent to that w'hich we have chosen for our survey. He pro- 
vides this backitround bv describing the corruption into which the 
various institutions in question had tallen since their heyday in the 
sixteenth century; a procedure that we too have been oblii^ed to 
adopt, in order to make their condition in the eighteenth century 
intelligible. Seyvid IMusurfa’s work is a general history of the 
Ottoman Empire irom its rise, the appendices to the \'arioas sec- 
tions of which describe these same institutions at \arious epochs 
of rise and decline. The period at which both authorb wrote was 
just sufficiently remote irom that of our survev, on the one hand 
to necessitate their explaining points that earlier authors might 
have taken for granted, and on the other to allow ot their under- 
standing, as later authors might have been le^s well able to under- 
stand, the conditions they describe. If they exhibit any prejudice, 
it IS in favour of the reforms of the early nineteenth centur\% with 
the result that they perhaps tend to depict the anterior age in too 
sombre colours. 

For information concerning the Imperial Household uur chief 
source has been the ‘Historc'’ of k\ta (Tacwar-zadti Ahmed), 
another work of the mid-nineteenth centurv. For manv details of 
the organization of city life, particularly that of the trade-guilds, 
we have draw'n on a modern work, the ‘Code of Alunicipal AlTairs’ 
{Mectlhi Umuni Bflediye) by 'Osman Xuri, the first volume of 
which is based largely on documents of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries. Other modern studies used are: ‘The 
Economics ot the d'urkish Village’ (Ttirktye‘ Koy Iktisddiydti) by 
Isma'il Husrev, part of which deals with agricultural conditions in 
Anatolia in tlie feudal age: ‘Bulgaria under Turkish Rule’ (Tiirk 
Iddrcsinde Buli^aridan), ‘The Tribes of the d’urks in Anatolia’ 
(Anadoluda Turk Afiretleri)^ ‘dffie Life of Istanbul in the Twelfth 
Century of the Hegira’ {Hicri on ikinci disirda Istanbul Havdt}), 
‘^J'he Life of Istanbul in the Thirteenth Centur}^ of the Hcgira’ 
{Uic}i on uciincu diiirda Istanbul Haydti) — ail these consisting of 
contemporary state papers edited with introductions bv Ahmed 
Refik; and ‘rHi)hamTncdanism in Anraolia' (Anadoluda Isldmivet), 
by Professor Kopruluzade Alehrned Fu’ad, which, though in the 
main astud> ot pre-Ottoman conditions, dtJs with the Bektasi and 
(jtner ^ olcrb ot mystics by which Ottoman hi^torv' was so pro- 
fom.dly infiiirnced, linalhc though this list is not exhaustive, we 
may mention the vanou>^ collections of Kdnihis, published in the 
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Rerue Historique of the Institut d’Histoire Ottomane (Tarihi 
Osmdni Enciimeni Mecmu as!) and the 'Review of National Studies’ 
{MilU Tetthbiiler Mecmu asi). 

The published Arabic materials relating to the eighteenth 
centurv' are still fewer. The tirst place amongst them belongs 
to the minute and faithful record of the Egyptian Seyh 'Abdul- 
Rahman el-Cabarti, a sober chronicle which presents the view 
of an educated, relatively enlightened, and on the whole impartial 
observ'er of the last decades of Alamluk rule, the French expedi- 
tion, and tiie first fifteen years of Alehmed 'All’s government. 
In its wide range of detail it contains a great many obser\^ations 
of importance for the social history of his times, and while some 
of them are onlv half intelligible without the aid of the Description,^ 
they constitute a most valuable supplement and corrective to the 
monographs of the PVench savants. A contemporar}' record of 
events in Syria was compiled by the Amir Haidar Ahmad ^ihab,- 
but it falls somewhat below the level of Cabarti’s chronicle in 
breadth of view, and is (unfortunately for our purposes) more 
interested in the Lebanon than in Syria proper. Nevertheless, 
It preserv^es, apart from the writer's own observ^ations, a number 
ot documents oi importance lor our purpose. In the absence of 
an inner-Syrian chronicle, we have had recourse to a work of a 
different kind, the biographical dictionar}" of notable personages 
and scholars of the twelfth centurv* of the Moslem era (a.d, 1689- 
1786) conipiLd by the iMufti of Damascus, Muhammad Halil 
el-Muradi, who died in 1791.^ In this work, following a tradi- 
tional pattern of Islamic compilation, there are to be found about 
a thousand bioy^raphical notices, vary ing in length from three or 
lour lines to ten or twelve pages, of men of various countries and 
waik.-^ oi hte, but especiallv of Syrian scholars. Within its own 
limits, such a book a^ thi^ gives a far more vivid picture of the 
social and intellectual lite oi its period than any descriptive narra- 
tive, and it will be seen that it has supplied an unexpectedly large 
variety oi iacts relating to these. Nevertheless, all these composi- 
tions, with tlieir predominantly political and scholastic interests, 
lea\e large sections of Islamic society almost out of view*, and 
cannot ccanpensate for the absence of archives and family records. 
The relations between the individual and the social group on the 
one hand, and on the other the inter-relations of the groups 

^ C>'r thib anJ abo because of man> - the French translatuui 

made b\ tc*ur EK>pt5ans {Mtn'cillty Cairo, iSSS-oh) 

is a most un-'ati'.tactory 'Substitute for the onjmal text m an> thor' ui:h studs 

“ a at' .~hn:rs (^hirujh, published hy Di A Rustuni and 

F F H«-usrun\, t Beyrouth, lo.yi 

- Silk rl-Duiu*- fi i}'}ufi cl-tCirl r. 4 \olunic^. i^ublisl'cd at Cairo, 
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within the social system as a whole, are not clearly reflected, and 
remain somewhat intangible in consequence. 

Thanks, however, to the combinatitjn of the European and 
Oriental sources, it is possible to make a direct investigation into 
the social structure and problems of Turkey and ot Eg\pt in the 
eighteenth century. For the other countries, it is necessary to 
adopt for the time being a more indirect method, either expandinc{ 
the scattered data by analogy from the situation in Turkey and 
Egypt, or working backw'ards by inference from the later changes 
and innovations. Since little or no research has been directed so 
far along these lines, the survey contained in our first volume 
can be regarded only as a tentative and partial exposition, based 
on a very inadeL|uate documientation, and with many lacunae 
which we hope ma\ be tilled up in part in the later portions of 
our study. In particular, two ver\' important aspects ot social 
lite, namely the position and iunctions ut women and ot slaves, 
have been held over for iuller treatment in connexion with the 
movements Ujward emancipation. 

Finally, we have deliberately conlined ourselves as eloSelv as 
possible to making a plain tactual survey, and have resisted the 
temptation to ele\'ate the discussion to a philosophic level. Current 
views on I'urkey and Eevpt in the eighteenth century so abound 
with misconceptions, which we ourselves shared at the outset ot 
our study, that it is our first duty to marshal for others the data 
which have led us to very dirferent conclusions. Mctreover, the 
tentative nature ot our enterprise W'arns us that anv generaliza- 
tions would be premature, and might e\xm result in misrepresenta- 
tions as serious as those which we hope to have done somethmc 
to remove. 
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THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE AND THE SACRED LAW 

I T is our business to investigate the gradual transformation of 
Aloslem society in the Ottoman Empire under Western in- 
fluences.^ Our first care, therefore, must be to fix on a date at 
which we may view that society before the process in question 
began. This is not altogether easy; partly because the Ottoman 
Empire^ was at no period, like the societies of the Far East, 
wholly cut off from contact with Europe ; partly because certain 
parts of the Empire were sooner influenced than others ; and partly 
because the process was at first comparativelv slow. Throughout 
the long period of its strength the Ottoman government attracted 
a stream of Europeans to its service, who brought with them 
ideas foreign to its Moslem culture. Sometimes the result was 
noticeable, as, tor instance, in the reforms undertaken in certain 
divisions of the armed forces in the early eighteenth centurv\ 
But it was not until the latter part of that century that anv syste- 
matic imitation of European techniques was undertaken. Until 
then even the leaders ot the governing class were conscious of 
no inferiority in comparison with Europe. It was onlv the experi- 
ence of two disastrous wars, lasting one from 1767 to 1774 and 
the other from 1788 to 1792, that induced a change of attitude. 
Even during the earlier of these two campaigns, however, the 
Sultan or the time turned to certain Europeans resident in his 
capital for advice and aid. And though the innovations then 
introduced were of no wide range and were later more or less 
abandoned, they were indicative enough of what was to come to 
merit inclusion in the later part of our study rather than in uur 
introductory' survev of Ottoman society in what was still, so to 
speak, its pure state. Fur this reason we have chosen the period 
of peace that preceded the declaration of war on Russia in 1767 — ■ 
actually a peace of unprecedented length, enduring, as it did, at 
least in Europe, no less than thirty years— as that regarding which 
our introductors' survev mav be best undertaken. 

During this period the Empire comprised the following terri- 
tories: in Europe, the whole Balkan peninsula up to the Danube 

Ottoman. Derived the name '(^sman (Arabic, ‘L'tmar'C the 'Turkish 

adjectiw beinu ' ( , the Arabic 'Ctjruh ' 

“ 'The (Ottoman 'i urk-. took To reternnL^ to the rtralm ot the Sultans as an 
‘Empire ’ { hnt'<ir(itorluL \ oniv under the inriiienre of European \\rirers ]n older 
times It ua-N etrv ralK cabt.Ll bd/ne iAiabic t -I I’ \ >7 ‘the 

hich start' or S<ih^vati St'vixt L\iabit el-Suni\u\ Tlie Sublime 

Sultanate . 
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(except for certain strongholds in Albania), Bosnia, the principali- 
ties of Moldavia and Wallachia, Bessarabia, and the whole north 
coast of the Black Sea, including the Crimean peninsula; in Asia, 
all Asia Minor and Armenia, Western Kurdistan, the 'Irak, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, the Hijaz, Lahsa, and the Yemen; in Africa, 
Egv’pt, Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers; and, finally, Cyprus, Crete, 
and the islands of the Aegean. It had earlier included other 
territories still, namely most of Hungar\^ and Transylvania, 
Podolia, Georgia, Dagistan, Surwan, and part of Azerbaycan. On 
the other hand, after losing the Morea to Venice in 1699, it had 
regained it in 171S, and after losing some territor}' round Belgrade 
south of the Danube and part of Wallachia to Austria in 1718, 
it had regained them in 1739. Russia, again, had already for a 
time held the fortress of Azov and so reached the Black Sea. 
but had been obliged to retrocede it in 1711, by the Treaty of the 
Pruth; and for fifteen years in the early seventeenth century 
Bagdad had been recovered by the Safevids of Persia. 

In comparison with the territories that still owed the Sultans 
allegiance, therefore, those that they had lost were of small extent. 
But these losses, particularly in Europe, and even where they had 
been but temporar\% were ominous. Moreover, certain parts of 
the Empire were more loosely attached than others; and the 
adherence of others again was now no more than nominal. These 
irregularities were due partly to the circumstances in which the 
incorporation of the various provinces had been effected and to 
subsequent political developments, and partly to the fact that the 
Empire had been built up in accordance with certain Moslem 
principles, which allowed a considerable elasticity in the relation- 
ship of its component parts. It owed its structure, indeed, to the 
guidance provided by these principles for those who controlled 
Its destinies, in the particular circumstances in which it had 
grown and maintained itself in being. We may here digress, 
accordingh , to consider what these principles were, and in what 
authoritative exposition they were embodied. 

According to the first of them, the world is conceived as being 
divided into two parts, the Domain of Islam, and the Domain of 
War.^ It is the duty of true-believers, where they can, to extend 
the first at the expense of the second. The Domain of War has 
two kinds of inhabitants: People of Scripture- (Christians, Jews, 
and Zoroastrians) and idolaters. Idolaters must accept Islam or 
die. People of Scripture, however, may retain their own religion 
and become subjects ot the Moslem ruler, if they will agree to 
pay a special tax t<;r the prieilege. d he Moslem ruler mav also, 
it he so wishes, accept this tax as a tribute from whole ‘Scriptural’ 

' Ddr d~hldm ind Ddr rl~Harb (Arabic). - Ahl el-Kitdb (Arabic). 
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populations, who thus attach themselves in a vassal capacity to 
the Domain of Islam. 

According to a second principle, mankind is divided into free 
and bond; and slaves may be either born or made. But this 
principle depends on the first. For though inhabitants of the 
Domain of Islam may be born slaves, none, either Moslems or 
people of Scripture, may be enslaved. Masters may, and as men 
of virtue should, free their slaves in time, and may buy slaves 
from one another. But all newly enslaved persons must be non- 
Moslem inhabitants of the Domain of War. 

These principles were embodied in the Sacred Law of Islam, 
the $eri'a^ which had been constructed during the first centuries 
of its history' by theologians and jurists from the precepts of the 
Kurban, traditions concerning the practice of the Prophet and 
his Companions, and custom sanctioned by general consent. 
From the earliest times, however, differences of opinion, theo- 
logical, legal, liturgical, and political, had appeared among the 
Moslems; and owing to the adherence of some to one opinion, 
some to another, they had split into many sects, and schools 
within sects. It is necessary, therefore, for us to consider some of 
them briefly, in order to make clear which varieties of opinion 
regarding the §eri a were dominant in the Ottoman Empire. 

A large majority of Moslems were from early times so far 
agreed as to consider themselves orthodox. These called them- 
selves Sunni, followers of (the Prophet’s) practice.^ The most 
important bodies of their opponents, in contrast, were called by 
them ^ii, ‘sectarian’.^ The Umayyad and 'Abbasid Caliphs, or 
successors of the Prophet as rulers of Islam, were orthodox. And 
until early in the tenth century' a.d. the Sectarians, with unim- 
portant exceptions, failed to achieve their political aims — for the 
differences that divided them from the orthodox were as much 
political as religious. Hence ‘Sectarianism’ in its various forms 
was given a revolutionary colour and came, then and in later ages, 
to appeal to the dissatisfied. 

During the tenth and eleventh centuries Sectarian revolu- 
tionary movements made great head wav. The unity of Islam 
was completely disrupted ; various Sifi dynasties were founded ; 
and Sih missionaries carried on a vigorous propaganda. At the 
same time a new colour was given to the religion by the spread 
of mysticism {Tasazvzvuf, Sufism),^ among orthodox and sectaries 
alike. Now it was at this time that Turkish tribes began their 
migrations into Persia and other lands of the Caliphate. The 
^ Sunna. 

“ From el~§Va, the Sect ^par €xcellence^, i.e the adherents of *Ali ibn Abi 
Tahb, the Prophet’s son-in-law, and his descendants 7 'he word ‘Shia' is often 
used erroneoush as an adjectne. ^ See below, ch. \in. 
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bulk of them were more or less recent converts; but with their 
tribal life they conserved many heathen practices ; and the brand 
of Islam to which they were most easily attracted was one some- 
times orthodox in name, but at the same timie strongly tinged 
with both Sid and mvstical elements. The dynasty under whose 
leadership their migrations were etfected, however, took up for 
its own ends the championship of the d\bbasid Caliphs against 
the heterodox princes who for a century had kept them in igno- 
minious subjection, and again united a large part of the Moslem 
world under one orthodox government. Now this dynasty, the 
Selcukid, was, through its offshoot of Asia Minor, the parent, so 
to speak, of the House of 'Osman. And this tradition of adherence 
to orthodoxy formed part of the legacy inherited from it by the 
Ottoman Sultans. As we shall see, the Moslem Turkish-speaking 
section of Ottoman societv was penetrated, in varvdng degrees 
according to class, with the mystical-heterodox conception of 
Islam that had appealed to the earliest Turkish invaders and had 
since continued to appeal to their successors. The government, on 
the other hand, set its face sternly against the toleration of open 
heterodoxy within the Empire, particularly from the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, when a ‘Sectarian' state was set up in Persia. 

For the first six centuries of Islam the ^eria, the Sacred Law 
ol the orthodox, retained a gradually diminishing fluidity. Its 
nature depended upon two chief points: the determination of 
the sources upon which it should be founded, and their interpreta- 
tion. By the turn ot the ninth-tenth centurv^ the traditions of 
primitive practice on which it was largely based were beginning 
to be finally determined with the recognition of six collections as 
canonical. And by this time also the interpreters both of Tradi- 
tion and ot the Kur'dn, in their legal rather than theological 
aspects, had grouped themselves into four schools. The differ- 
ences between these schools gave rise to passionate disputes; but 
they were all, nevertheless, regarded as orthodox. The Selcukid 
Sultans were personally attached from the first to the most liberal 
ot the four, the Hanefi;^ and this attachment again was inherited 
trom them by the Ottoman state. The other schools were still 
tolerated; but the Hanefi interpretation ot the Sacred Law was 
that officially adopted. It was adopted, moreover, as a system no 
longer to be modified. Fresh interpretations were no longer 
admitted. In a tamous phrase it was said, ‘the Gate ot Interpreta- 
tion has been shut'.- The final touches to the immutable edifice 
ot the Law were given, as far as the Hanefi section of Ottoman 
society wa^ concerned, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 

‘ cjUcd atrer its f»>undt:r, Abu nanifa d. 6o6-767y 

■ Ltindd k'ipisi kapandi. 
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vith the composition of two books, ‘The Pearls' and ‘The Con- 
huence of the SeasV in which were collected and reduced to 
order of a sort the opinions of all the most celebrated Hanefi 
doctors of times gone by. 

The Stria was, in theory, all-embracing. It was not merely 
a religious law, like the canon law of Christendom, outside the 
scope ot which a civil law might regulate some mundane affairs, 
'^et it was based on traditions of life in a society verv’' different 
trom that which came into being even with the first great expan- 
sion ot Islam. There were many activities concerning which it 
gave no detailed guidance. In pre-Ottoman times practice in these 
matters was built up into no code of regulations ; it was merely 
customary, and varied according to time and place. The Ottoman 
Sultans, however, erected a more elaborate governmental system 
than their predecessors. All Ottoman society was divided into 
clearly defined groups; and it was by virtue of their membership 
ot such groups that the relationship of individuals to the govern- 
ment was conditioned. In order, therefore, to define the obliga- 
tions entailed by this relationship, as also the status, the duties, 
the emoluments, the dress, 3cc., of persons actually in the govern- 
ment service, regulations were issued by the Sultans under the 
name Kchiiin, It was not held, however, that the Sultans' Kdnuns 
constituted a secular law, rival to the nor, especiallv, that they 

applied to a sphere outside the ^eri a\s scope. They were merely 
regulations applying to matters undefined by the !^eri a, with the 
rulings ot which they were, of course, supposed not to conflict. ^ 

The ^trVa itself was held bv Ottoman jurists to cover the 
‘enactments' embodied in Kdnuns bv its concession of a power 
ot initiative to the head of the state, to be exercised, in harmony 
with its provisions, tor the good of the community. This ini- 
tiative, known as T ?/, was naturallv exemplified bv the monarch's 
day-to-day commands, so that Kdnuns were merely particular 
registered instances of its exercise. Again, Kdnuns sometimes 
embodied customs Ad dt) established before their conquest in 
various parts ot the Empire, so that as well as by the ^eri a, the 
duties ot the Sultans’ subjects were defined bv Kdnuns embodying 
T rfi and "Adi laws; moreover, other "Addt, not so embodied, 
played an important part in determining the administratioii of 
justice, even though, strictly speaking, they were not held to be 

^ ^il-I)urar (or, in full, Durar al-hukkdm fi surh Qurar al~ahkdm) by Mehmed 
ibn biramurz, known as XIoIla Husrev, d. 14S0, and ?>Iultukd'l~ -Ibhur bv 
Ibrahim ibn ?^Iuhammad cl-Halahi, d 1540 

“ Thus in the hc.idinu of the Kdnunuujnt of Suleyman the MaLrnificcnt 
ut/ T .M . i stj ) the following wordb utcur. 'The Imperial Kunihinamt, 

auriement with the hol\ !^erVa has been established’ ( Kanuntidnui 
iulrdni (dir) kt ^erd ^'ertfe niuidfakati rnukarrer oiup . . .). 
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legally binding. Finally, though the Gate of Interpretation was 
declared to be shut, the pressure of events could not but force 
it continually ajar. For there existed a special class ot legal experts 
whose function it was to consider public and private problems 
submitted to them, and to is^ue rulings upon the line of conduct 
to be taken. These rulings were to be based upon the provisions 
of the $erta ; but in all but formal cases the very fact that they 
were demanded implied that these provisions w'ere not explicit. 
In issuing their rulings, therefore, the experts were forced, though 
thev might not admit it, to exercise a prerogative held to have 
vanished with the great doctors of the past. And that their inter- 
pretations \vere a real addition to the Law, which should guide 
their successors, is shown by their collection and use. 

The Sacred Law made no provision for the conquest of territory^ 
by one Moslem ruler from another. Its sources all dated from a 
time when Islam had been a political unity ; and even during the 
later days of its 'interpretation', though this unity was disrupted, 
the "Abbasid Caliphate still covered, at least nominally, all but 
some regions at its extremities. Hence conquests b\^ one Moslem 
ruler from another were practically^ disregarded by' the Sunni 
theorists of the ^eri a, who onlv demanded that the de facto 
rulers should be Sunni too. And by its gradual incorporation of 
all the Western countries formerly included in the Caliphate, the 
Ottoman Empire came in fact to correspond more and more 
closely' to the ideal Moslem state. For the conquests in Europe, 
on the other hand, the Law had ready' the precedent set up by the 
original expansion of Islam outside the limits of Arabia. 

This new* accession to the Dom.ain of Islam was divided, as w'as 
permissible, into two parts: territories under the direct control 
of the central administration, and territories paying tribute. All 
the European possessions of the eighteenth centurv' w'ere of the 
first type except three, the republic of Dubrovnik or Ragusa, and 
the two Rumanian principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia. 
Dubrovnik w'as purely tributary; the Ottoman government ex- 
ercised no control whatever over its internal affairs. The princi- 
palities, on the other hand, though tributarv' also, w'ere governed 
by I oyvodas or Hospodars^ appointed bv the Ottoman govern- 
ment. Lp to the year 1716 the Boyars, or landowmers, of each 
principality had elected a native Voyvoda^ their choice then being 
submitted ior ratitication to Istanbul. But since, during the W'ar 
with Rubsia that ended in 17 ii both the then incumbents w'ere 
found to be intriguing with the enemy, this arrangement was put 
an end to; and thenceforward Voyvodas w'ere chosen from among 
the Crrcck families of the Phanar quarter of Istanbul. There w'ere 
no Moslem officials appointed to posts in the principalities, except 
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in a number of frontier fortresses. These were occupied by per- 
manent garrisons; and their presence necessitated that also of 
various civil functionaries. 

The Hanate of the Crimea was on a different footing, since it 
had been Moslem territor}" before its inclusion in the Empire. 
The southern part of the peninsula had been conquered by the 
Ottomans in the fifteenth century, and brought under the central 
government. In the remainder, which included a large region on 
the ‘mainland’, the Tatar Hans maintained their rule, but acknow- 
ledged the Sultans as their suzerains. The ruling family, the 
Girey Hans, as they were called, occupied a special position in 
Ottoman esteem, since it was an offshoot of the Golden Horde, 
and so descended from the redoubtable Mongol, Qingiz Han. 
If the House of 'Osman should die out — and owing to the ex- 
traordinary" laws that regulated the succession, such an event was 
by no means improbable — it was agreed that the throne should 
pass to the Girey s. 

Provinces exceptionally governed were not confined to Europe. 
In the first place the three regencies of North Africa, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the ‘§erifate’ of Mecca, were upon 
much the same footing as the Hanate of the Crimea. For both 
the locally elected Day is of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, and 
the §erifs of the Holy City, acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
Sultans, who confirmed them in office. But none of them were 
tributary; on the contrar\% they were all recipient of gifts from 
the Porte. In the case of the Dayis these gifts were occasional 
and took the shape of munitions of war. In that of the ^erifsy 
who were honoured not only for their long pre-Ottoman possession 
of Mecca but for their descent from the Prophet, they were annual 
and delivered on the occasion of the arrival of the Pilgrimage 
caravans. The government of Medina, the other holy city, was 
again peculiar. It was always conferred on one of the leading 
black eunuchs of the Sultan’s palace. Finally, there were certain 
regions in Kurdistan and Albania, inhabited by semi-nomad 
tribes, that were governed through their chieftains. 

The administration of the rest of the Empire, though Egypt 
exhibited certain peculiarities, was more or less uniform, pro- 
vincial governors being appointed to each province and district 
from Istanbul for a term of office. Actually, at the period of our 
surv^ey, the control of the central government was scarcely more 
than nominal in some Asiatic regions even of this category. But 
we may defer mention of them until we come to deal with the 
provincial administration in detail. Before doing so we propose 
to describe the structure of the central government, beginning with 
its centre and pivot, the monarch himself. 



CHAPTER H 

CALIPHATE AND SULTANATE 


T he importance which was attached, both by the Ottoman 
governing class and by the mass of the Alosleni population, to 
the and the Islamic tradition, and the extent to which at least 

outward conformity with them was sought after, render it neccssaiw' 
to explain, in regard to nearly ever}’ aspect of social life, the tradi- 
tions and ideals which were inculcated by these authoritative guides. 
More especially is this required in regard lo the functions of the 
ruler, since it is on his person that both the political thought and 
the political practice ot Islam have been concentrated from the 
beginning. The Ottoman Sultanate w as the heir of nine hundred 
years of histoiwo during which the Islamie conception of monarchy 
had evolved from the practice of the Prophet Muhammad with the 
aid of the traditions of ancient Arabia and Persia, the theories 
of Plato and Aristotle, the theoretical deductions of the Sunni 
jurists, and the necessities ot practical government. Each of these 
left its mark on the complex of ideas which clustered round the 
monarchy, though without changing its essential character. 

The lorm ui government set up by Muhammad at Medina 
represents a transitional stage betw'een Arab tribalism and mon- 
archy in the strict sense. The essential tiinction ot government 
in Arabia, as represented by the tribal bhaikh>, wa^ the settlement 
ot disputes by arbitration, and the application ot tribal customary 
law. Executive authority they had not, either in war or peace, 
nor had they any legislative power. For Muhammad also the 
basis of government w’as the judicial function, ''trengtliened in 
his ca^c by his divinely inspired authoritv and doubled hv the 
legislative tunction, peculiar to himself in his capacity as Prophet 
(or, in the Islamic view, promulgator of the divine legi^lation). 
But with Muhammad the executive tunction was for the tirst 
time combined with the judicial function, and, wdiat is still more 
important, this combination of functions w'as inherited by his 
successors, in virtue of their position a- head of the Islamic 
community. f)n the other hand, the legislative tunction came to an 
end, Dlamic Eaw ht ncetorth taking the place ot Arab customary law, 
and even the right of interpreting Islamic Law \sas gradually with- 
drawn fre>m them and vested before the 'clo?>ing of the gate of inter- 
pretation in the body of hmd or studentsof the spiritual legacy of 
Muhammad (i e. the KurdJn and the Traditi(>ns of the Prophet).* 

1 he 1 tiisciL^Lci from thi ^ h\ uttvihiitin.' (ontipaeii legislative 

authontv r*. rhe ar.inei’., inspired Imams, dt-ctndL.l tr-.m MuhainmaJ through 
the marriajje of daughter Fatima to hib cou->in 'Ali 
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By the time when, in the middle of the eighth century, the 
'Abbasid Caliphate^ established itself in 'Irak, this division of func- 
tions had become traditional, and though an attempt was made 
by certain Caliphs to challenge it and claim the right of interpreta- 
tion, the 'Ulema were successful in maintaining their prerogative. 
The 'Abbasid Caliphs, however, emphasized their exclusive posses- 
sion of the executive and judicial functions to a still greater degree 
than their predecessors, the former by the centralization of govern- 
ment, the latter by their personal appointment or confirmation of 
the kadis in all districts and by the revival of the old Persian 
custom of holding regular courts of appeal for the hearing of 
‘grievances’ {mazdlim). It was during this period that there was 
formulated the classical doctrine of the Caliphate, which was to 
determine, once and for all, the orthodox Islamic view of the 
relations between the sovereign and the subjects. Into this, in 
view of the nineteenth-centur}^ developments, we must go in 
some detail. 

It is important to observe that the Sunni canonists who codified 
(if the term may be used) the accepted legal prescriptions in regard 
to the Caliphate were not at liberty to develop their system by 
simple theoretical deduction from the sources. On the contrar\% 
they were tied hand and foot. On the one hand, the dogma of 
the divine guidance of the Community, and the necessity of 
avoiding any conclusion which would prove the Community to 
have fallen away from the Sacred Law (and its judicial and religious 
activities, consequently, to be void), compelled them to condone 
the historical process. On the other hand, the same reasons coun- 
selled a prudent vagueness in making provision for cases which 
had not yet arisen in practice. Consequently the Sunni theory 
had from the first (and this is of the greatest importance for an 
understanding of its later development) the character of an apo- 
logia for the status quo nunCy no matter what the actual state of 
affairs might be. In essentials, the view which they put forward 
was that the Caliph or Imam is the representative or upholder of 
the Sacred Law; that his office is indispensable and of divine 
institution, although the holder is elected thereto by human 
agency;- that as the Sacred Law is one and indivisible so also is 
the Caliphate;^ and that as the Law is binding on all Moslems 

^ ‘Caliph’ and ‘Caliphate’ are accepted English forms of the Arabic words 
halt/ a (abbreviated from halifat rasuli'lldh, ‘successor of the Apostle of God’) 
and hildfa, pronounced in Turkish hildfet, ‘succession’. Such forms as Khalif, 
Khalifat, and the like are spurious. 

2 Not by the body of the people, but by a vsmall group of specially qualified 
and authoritative electors, or even by the nomination of his predecessor. This 
election was subsequently confirmed by the bex'a or oath of allegiance taken by 
all office-holders and men of rank. 

^ A number of reputable canonists, however, from the fourth century 
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without question or qualification, so also is alleeiiince to the Caliph 
and obedience to his commands (except when these are contrary 
to the Law). It was held that the Caliph must be a male, free, 
and of age and normal physical capacities, possessed of a certain 
degree of piety and of legal knowledge anei perception^ capable 
of directing the public administration and of leadership in war. 
Moreover, though he might delegate the performance of certain 
of his functions to qualified persons, he could not divest himself 
of his ultimate responsibility for all the actions of government. 
The further provision that none but members of the IMeccan 
tribe of Korays were eligible for the office was a restriction arising 
from the monopoly hitherto held bv them and consequent ‘Con- 
sensus^ on the point, but one about which several canonists were 
already uneasv. Finallv it was admitted that a Caliph guiltv of 
immorality or grave heresy thereby violated the ‘contract’ which 
he was held to have made with the electors and became deserving 
oi deposition; but the jurists carefully abstained from specifying 
any tribunal or body which was competent to declare him deposed, 
and were forced (though with evident dislike) to admit the legality 
of forcible deposition, being too honest to allow that the customarv^ 
i orm'dl fetzeu ot deposition had any validity apart Irom the military 
torce behind it.- Moreover, the strict doctrine of the liability of 
the Imam to deposition was modified considerably bv the fact 
that his subjects were enjoined to obey even an unjust and tyran- 
nical ruler, and were forbidden to revolt and withdraw their 
allegiance. The standard expression of this view is found in a 
saying ol as early as the first centur\^ attributed to the saintly 
el-Hasan of Basra. 

The Prophet said “Do not abuse those who bear rule. If they act 
uprightly, they shall have their reward, and your duty is to show grati- 
tude. If they do evil, they shall hear the burden, and your dutv is to 
endure patiently. They are a chastisement which God inflicts upon 
those whom He will; therefore accept the chastisement of God, not 
with indignation and wrath, but with humility and meekness”.’^ 

onwards, allowed the coexistence of more than one Caliph m lands so far apart 
that there v, as no practical possibility of an\ enforcing his sole authority: cf. 
Bagdadi, Usui eUDiru I, p 274, and Ibn Haldun I, 7, §26 

This was the nearest approach made by the Sunni jurists to the recognition 
of an interprctatr. e function in the Caliphate, but it was closely limited by 
further deUnitiun. As for a ‘spiritual function’ attaching to the* Caliphs, no 
Surmi jurist admitted, n^r e\en apparently conceived of, such an idea. It is 
notev. orthx that when, in the la:=t centurx nf the 'Abbasid Caliphate, this con- 
ception was put forward by the temporal Sultans, it was indignantly rejected 
u> the Lahphs and the L lernd , cf. Barthold, T^urkr^ tii?i doziH to the JMongol 
Jnza:,ion, p 747. 

Cf -Vhiwardi. p 32 (tr tagnan, p, 40] 

^ Abu ^usuf, Kitah tl-FIarac, p. ii (tr. Fagnan, p 14) It is authoritatively 
laid down in the standard exposition of the Sunni creed by el-A^'ari {c. 300): 
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The Caliphate is thus, in the theory of the canonists, a limited 
absolutism, inasmuch as the Caliph-Imam, while subject to no 
other control so long as he carries out his duties faithfully, stands 
vis-d-vis the §erVa, which it is beyond his power to modify or 
even to interpret, to which he is subject, and which prescribes 
the principles in accordance with which he must govern. But the 
doctrine of political quietism, and the absence of any effective 
check upon his arbitrary action, except by the dangerous ex- 
pedient of rebellion, turned the canonists’ theory^ of a bilateral 
contact into an academic archaism, and substituted for it in 
practice an absolutism limited only by the fear of armed revolt. 

This affirmation of the monarchical principle was supported, 
perhaps even more powerfully, by the survival of other and older 
practices. Of these the most influential were the traditions of 
the old Persian Empire, which fixed an impassable gulf between 
the sovereign and subjects and taught the ‘divine right of kings' 
in its most absolute form, subject only to open apostasy.^ The 
revival of these Persian traditions by the 'Abbasid Caliphs coin- 
cided with the beginnings of the codification of the juristic theory^ 
and appeared in many details of usage, such as the practice of 
seclusion. Their influence is seen, even more clearly than in the 
writings of the canonists, in the numerous ‘Mirrors of Princes’, 
or manuals of government and court etiquette, which were written 
in Arabic during the Middle Ages.- Since these books present 
what may be called the practical ethics of the official classes, and 
consequently reflect their views and ideals, they are peculiarly 
valuable for our present purpose. It is true that the personal 
predilections of the writers individually tend to blur the outlines 
of any composite picture, but there are certain features which 
stand out clearly from the variety of expositions and which we 
are justified in regarding as the corner-stones of their theoretical 
structure. Temporal sovereignty is a social necessity; there is 
no other means whereby the social order may be maintained in 
the face of human greed and violence. Hence the office of king- 
ship is of divine institution, and obedience to the ruler is a part 


‘We uphold the prayer for peace for the Imams of the Muslims and submission 
to their office, and we maintain the error of those who hold it right to rise against 
them whensoever there may be apparent in them a falling-away from right. We 
are opposed to armed rebellion against them and civil war’ (D. B. Macdonald, 
Development of Muslim Theology y p. 29SV 

^ Cf. T. W. Arnold, The Caliphate, pp 48 sqq.; Christensen, V Empire dts 
Sassanides (Copenhagen, 1907), pp. 79-80 

^ Of these works, the most popular were the Indian and Persian r 

lated by Ibn cl-MukalTa' (eighth centur>’ ad.), the ‘Uyiln tl~Al\ir ■: Tiui 
Kuteyba (ninth centuiy). the Sirdc tl-Muluk of el-Tartu^i (d. ar d toe 

Kimiya el~Sa*dda of el-Cazali (d. 1 1 ii). See the study by G. Richter, .8, / hen 
zur arabischen Fiirstenspiegel, Leipzig, 1932. 
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of religion. As supreme judge and sole executive, the fundamental 
qualities of a good king are justice and munificence: ‘The excel- 
lence of kings is in giving, their nobility in forgiving, and their 
pride in equit\\’ Justice is commended ideally on religious and 
ethical grounds, but practically on the ground that sooner or later 
an unjust and tvrannical ruler stands to forfeit his throne. Muni- 
ficence is ‘one of the pillars of kingship, its foundation, its crown, 
and its adornment’. It is much more than generosity, which is 
mere ‘willingness to spend’ ; it means that the ruler must shrink 
from amassing wealth and must give away all that he has. Hut the 
prime object of his munificence must be his army: ‘The king’s 
enemy is his treasuiy^ and his friend is the army ; when one is strong 
the other is weak.’ Throughout their works, however, there runs 
an apologetic note. Thus and thus should kingship be ; alas, king- 
ship in being is but a poor compromise between the ideal and 
human imperfection, and tolerable only because the sole alterna- 
tive is anarchy. The responsibilities of sovereigns are so terrible 
that the good life is all but unattainable to them: ‘Paradise and 
Sovereignty are never united.’ Men must thus learn to endure 
the evils arising trom sovereignty ; it is like rain, which may bring 
loss and destruction to caravans, towns, and ships, but is withal 
the life of the earth and its inhabitants. ‘Sixty vears of tyrannv 
are better than an hour of civil strife.’ 

The grim realism, of pagan rather than Islamic inspiration, 
wTich underlies these expositions received a further reinforcement 
from the most famous of Moslem whose ‘Book of Govern- 

ment’ was the fountain-head of political w’isdom for tw'entv-five 
generations of Persian and Turkish rulers.^ In outw^ard form, 
Nizam ul-Mulk sought to summarize the lessons of history^ for 
the guidance of his master, the Selcukid Sultan Melik-§ah (reigned 
A.D. 1072-92), and to w'eave them into a series of practical maxims 
which should ensure the w^ell-being of the state. It is a system 
completely centralized on the pddisdh. The fief-holders form a 
second estate, a military* aristocracy ‘over the heads of the people’ 
and bound to the person of the pddisdh ; the civil and religious 
officials, the third estate, are merely his tools in the matter of 
administration ; the fourth and last estate consists of the passive 
body of taxpayers. That they have rights against the state, or 
even an interest in it, is an idea never expressed, possibly never 
entertained, by the writer. It w’ould be hard to find a more 
complete contrast in spirit to the constitutional theory of the 
canonists than this amalgam of Persian tradition and Turkish 
militaiy* institutions, for all the outw*ard religious conformity of 
the Nizam. Here is no divinely ordained system, directed to 

^ Nizam ul-.Mulk, Siyds€t~\dme^ ed. and tr, Ch, Schefer, Pans, 1891-1803. 
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the vvell-beint^ of all men in this world and the next, and based on 
a contract between ruler and ruled. It is a theory of rights acquired 
by force and maintained by force, a state whose institutions are 
inspired by su^pici^)n and mistrust. The pddisd/i tears the troops 
on whom his power is based, and distrusts the officials by whom 
he administers his territories; loyalty is discounted, and honesty 
can be secured only by threat ot punishment. 

It will be observed that already, in these works, it is no longer 
the Caliph who is represented as sovereign, but the temporal 
authority, the ‘Sultan', or in the old Persian terminology, the 
‘Padisah’. The Caliphate had indeed, since the middle of the 
tenth centurv^ lost all executive authority, and there were not 
wanting those who suggested that the whole structure elaborated 
bv the jurists had fallen to the ground, and that the Caliphate 
was no longer in existence. But the jurists, though forced by the 
march of events to modifv their theory, refused to give it up 
altogether. To do so was tantamount to an admission that the 
community was living in sin. A means ot escape from the dilemma 
with which they were confronted was offered by the Caliphs’ 
practice of granting a diploma to the temporal rulers; bv this 
means, the government of those who seized pow'er by military 
T«.)rce w'as regarded as legitimated and the fiction of the Caliph 
as the fountain of authority maintained, Bv the end of the eleventh 
centurv, however, the great theologian el-Gazali, with his usual 
frankness and robust common sense, breaks through the sham 
and defines the position as facts had made it. 

‘An evildoing and barbarous sultan, so long as he is supported by 
mihtaiw' force, so that he can ordy \vith difficulty be deposed and that 
the attempt to depose him would cause unendurable civil strife, must 
id necessity be left in possession and obedience must be rendered to 
him, exactly as obedience must be rendered to emirs. . . . We consider 
that the Caliphate is contractually assumed by that person of the 
'Abhasid house who is charged with it, and that the function <jf govern- 
n.ent in the various lands is carried out by means of Sultans, who owe 
allegiance to the Caliph. . . . Government in these days is a con- 
sec^uence solely of militars^ pow er, and whosoever he may be to 
the holder of military power gives his allegiance, that person is the 
Caliph. And whosoever exercises independent authority, so long as he 
shows allegiance to the Caliph in the matter of his prerogatives ot the 
Hulba and the Sikkap the same is a sultan, whose commands and 
judgments arc- \'alid in the several parts of the earth.’- 

These concessions, he explains elsewhere, ‘are incoluntary, but 
necessity makes lawful what is prohibited’.'' 

’ 1 c h\ ha\ hib name mcntiuned in tlic biddmLr-pra\ er in the inuiv}a^s> aud 
"U the coina;zc — the t\su traditional external attubutet of so'. erei'.=:nt\ m Lldn'. 

' i/ivci’ ' Ilium el-dln, li. 124. Kitdb tl-lktisdd fid-T tikdd. p icj. 
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This accommodation prepared the way for the final step. The 
Sultanate had forced itself into the canonical theor\' of government, 
subject only to the theoretical suzerainty of the Caliphate, and 
had already taken over the greater part of the prerogatives of the 
latter, at the same time throwing over its own former obligations. 
The Caliphate, as el-Gazali clearly shows, had become a mere 
symbol for the legitimation of rights acquired by force. When, 
in 1258, the Caliphate of Bagdad was extinguished by the Mongols, 
its disappearance scarcely affected the political theor\' of the 
canonists. Xow that election and confirmation were out of the 
question, it remained only to declare that rights acquired by force 
were legitimate in themselves and that militarv^ power could con- 
stitute a valid Imamate. The setting-up of a nominal ‘shadow- 
Caliphate’ at Cairo made no difference, since few if any of the 
jurists of the period recognized it.^ It was, in fact, a chief kadi 
of Eg}^pt itself who consecrated secular absolutism in the final 
exposition ot the canonical theory. After summarizing the clas- 
sical methods of election and nomination of the Imam he proceeds : 

‘As for the third method [of acquisition of the Imamate], that whereby 
the contract is made by oath of allegiance exacted by force, this is when 
a person possessed of militaiy^ power exercises compulsion. If the office 
of Imam is vacant at the time, and one who is not fitted for it aspires to 
it and compels people by his might and his armies [to accept him] with- 
out [receiving] an oath of allegiance or without nomination by his prede- 
cessor, his office [literally ‘bey'a’] is contractually assumed and obedience 
is to be rendered to him, in order that the unity of the Aluslims may 
be preserved- That he should be barbarous or evildoing- no way 
invalidates this, in the most authoritative view. \\ hen the Imamate is 
thus contractually assumed by one person bv means of force and military' 
superiority, and thereafter there arises another who overcomes the first 
by his might and his armies, then the first is deposed and the second 
becomes Imam, for the reasons of the wellbeing and unity of the ^Muslims 
which are stated above. 

Such a doctrine, however, which practically amounted to divorc- 
ing the Imamate or sovereign power from the Sacred Law which 
it was supposed to represent and uphold, could not be accepted 

See Arnold, The Caliphate, pp, 90-102 This point is of ^reat importance 
in view ot the later notion that the last of the shado^^ -Caliphs had devolved his 
oftce upon the Ottoman Sultans. E\en the Ea:>ptian Mamiuks themselves, in 
the middle ot the htteenth century, had assumed the title of ‘Grand Imam’, in 
spite ot the continued existence of their 'Abbasid proteges; cf. Wiet, Precis, ii. 
250, and A. N. Poliak in Rei iie des Jztudc^ Islainiques, ix (1935), p, 236, n. 3. 

/ htitiizioni di Diritto . . . ('Rome, 1926), 1. 24, there are inserted 

atter this the words or even a sla\e or a woman’ (che sia perfino uno schiavo od 
una (^nria\ for however, there seems to be no authoritv in the text. 

^ Uadr el-Din Ibn Cenia'a, Tahrir tTahkdm ft tadbir ah! tUIslam, ^p.Islamica, 
Uci M, p, 357. Ihn Cema a was chiet Hanefi kadi of Ejpv'pt from 1201 to 1204 
and 1309 to 1327 ■ 
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as an adequate solution by Moslem opinion. More especially in 
the Perso-Turkish lands of Eastern Islam, which had been severed 
from the Arabic lands by the irruption of the heathen Mongols 
and the destruction of the older traditions, and where a long 
struggle had to be waged for the restoration of the supremacy of 
the ^ena, some other doctrine more applicable to their own 
conditions and aspirations was felt to be necessary. The old 
canonical theory was obviously out of court, and another view 
(afterwards accepted as the official doctrine by the Hanefi jurists 
of the Ottoman Empire)^ that the genuine Caliphate had come 
to an end with the fourth of Aluhammad^s successors failed to 
satisfy the need felt by the Sunni community for a present and 
visible Imam. There was in existence, however, another body of 
doctrine which had found supporters even during the period of 
the "Abbasid Caliphate, though never countenanced by the official 
jurists. This doctrine, which had arisen in philosophical circles 
under Platonic influence, sought to equate the theory of the 
philosopher-king with the Islamic Caliph-Imam, administering 
the §eri a under the guidance of divine wisdom. 

In its original form- it obviously ran counter to the Sunni 
theory’ to some extent, and found favour chiefly in philosophical 
and §ih circles. But when stripped of its theosophic elements and 
brought into line with orthodox views, it supplied the later Sunni 
jurists with a practical and satisfactory basis for the political and 
religious structure of the community. 

‘The governor is a person distinguished by divine support, that he 
may lead individual men to perfection and provide a corrective order 
for them. The philosophers designate him ‘‘the absolute sovereign”, 
and the modems [i.e. the Islamic philosophers] call him the Imam 
and his function the Imamate. Plato calls him “The controller of the 
world” and Aristotle calls him “the civic man”.’^ 

Sovereignty (so the argument runs) is a gilt divinely bestowed 
upon a selected person. Government may be either righteous or 
unrighteous. The righteous government, which ‘regards its sub- 
jects as children and friends' and labours for their temporal and 
spiritual welfare, is the Imamate; the unrighteous government 
is the rule of force, which treats its subjects as beasts of burden 

' See Arnold, The Caliphate, p. 163. 

^ e.g. in el-Farabi’s version of the Republic, entitled Ara ahl el-^ledina el- 
fddila. 

*3 Celal ul-Din el-Daw'W’am, Ahldk-i Celdlt, tr. W. F. Thompson, Practical 
Philosophy of the Muhammadan People (London, 1839), pp. 322 sqq. El-Daw- 
w^ni belonged to a learned family of §afi*i jurists and was himself a kadi in the 
province of Fars, where he died m 1502/3 (see Browne, Lit. Hist. Persia, iii. 
444). This ethical treatise of his uas one of the most popular and widely read 
books in the eastern Islamic world. 
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and slaves.' Consequently, every righteous ruler who governs 
with justice and enforces the Seri' a is entitled to the style and 
prerogatives of the Caliphate. It is this thef)ry, and not the 
'classical' theor\', which underlies the use ot tlie terms Caliph and 
Caliphate in the later Perso-dhirkish world; Dawwani, it should 
be observed, did not invent it, but merely gave it tinal and ac- 
ceptable expression because of his personal reputation.- For some 
two centuries before his time the term ‘Caliphate' in one term or 
another had been applied in relation to a number ot Moslem 
rulers (includinf^ the Ottoman Sultans), probablv with some such 
connotation, as contracted with the heathen Mongols and those 
rulers who maintained the Alongol code.' That it W'as, so to speak, 
in the air at this period seems to be proved by the fact that at 
the other end of the Islamic world, in North- w*est Africa, the 
Mahkite kadi and historian Ibn Haldun (d. 1406) came to the 
identical conclusion.-^ 

Hencelorward Caliphate and Sultanate were to all intents and 
purposes synonymous terms. But it should be remarked that, on 
the other hand, the Sultan was practically never addressed or 
reterred to as Imam or IJalifa in ordinary or in official usage. 
Contemporary WTiters in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
speak ol Constantinople indiscriminately as ddr ul~hiidfa or ddr 
uS'Salfana the Sultan is reterred to either bv that title or by the 
Persian title ‘Padisah of Islam’. As late as 1S13, after Alehmed 
"Ali s reconquest oi Alecca and Medina on behalf of his Ottoman 
suzerain, the official tormula to be employed in the hatha is given 
as ‘The Sultan, son of the Sultan, son of the Sultan, Alahmud 
Han, son ot the Sultan *kbd ul-Hamid Han, son of the Sultan 
Ahmed Han, the Warrior tor the Faith. Servitor of the Tw o Noble 
Sanctuaries’.^-' That the Ottoman Sultan was the universal Caliph 
ot Islam, atter the manner uf the Caliphs of Medina, Damascus, 
and Bagdad, W’as an idea entertained by no responsible jurist." 


Ibid , pp 377 

It IS espcciail; nott^sorth; that the Ott^jinan Sultan Basezld II ^ent a 
oimplimentaq ietw-r and uitt to Dav.vard, and that the famous Ottoman jurist 
Abdui-Kahman L'cltbi uctualiy studied und^r him fur se\t‘n \ears, — Browne 
up. oit 111. 423 ' " 

^ ' --Arnold, Ihe Cahpjifitt, eh. i.x • ‘Assumption of the Ihtle Khaljfah 

b> independent Mu^liin Princes , and ch. m. ' The Ottomans and the Caliphate’. 

Pruiegomeiia eu Ibii Haldun, bk. iii, eh 25 (de Siane*'.'5 translation, i '^83 ft. 
misinterpret-, a crucial distinction!, 

Muradi, 1. ^5, 32, 50, €t pass , sometimes also ddr tl-muik, i. 41. 

Cabani, iv. 27s ix. 23. It is curious to hnd m Muradi the application of 
archaic p'Uitanian I ^70/ Caliphial) titles kj the Ottomans, e tr. .Mustafa III is 
called Fne ta'.uured b> Dnine Support and Victore ( Ahu’l-ta'\id 

ran, Nizkm ul-Din .Mu-tafa Han’ (i. 258); and 'Abd 'ul-Hamid I is 


wa’l- 
' The W r ( jreat 
wa’I-Din 'Abd u!' 
• Tim .lev 1 . 


■'u’tan ta\ OLged b / OiMne aid (Abu’i-nasrn Ouat ul-Dawla 
H imui Flan ’ { 1 22s ). 

c/toTeml; > oiiiradietcd b., the cxpm^sJun^ occasionalK loanel 
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Unexpected confirmation of this view is supplied by a striking 
passage in the work of el-Muradi. It may have been remarked 
that while the later jurists freely use the term ‘Caliphate’ they 
are careful to avoid the historic title borne by the early Caliphs, 
Amir uU^^Iii minin, ‘Commander of the Faithful’. Only once 
does this title reappear in the literature of the Ottoman dominions 
in the eighteenth centuiy% and it is then applied not to an Ottoman 
Sultan but to a Grand IMughal of India. In his brief notice of 
Awrangzeb (reigned 1659-1707), el-AIuradi qualifies him as 
‘Sultan of India in our time, the Amir ul-yiii minin and their 
Imam, the Stay of the Aluslimin and their Support, the Warrior 
on the Path of God, .. . who has no equal among the kings of 
Islam in this age in uprightness of conduct, fear of God, and zeal 
in religion’.^ Here, it is evident, the true and original conception 
of the Caliphate breaks through, and in a flash reveals the other 
as but a legal fiction. There might be many HalifaSy but only he 
is Amir ul-Mii 7 ninin who ‘brings victory to the Faith, who has 
destroyed the unbelievers in his land and asserted his authority 
over them, who has overthrown their temples, reduced their 
polytheism to weakness, given his aid to Islam and made the word 
of God uppermost’.-^ 

Except in so far, then, as the obligation to maintain the §erta 
was concerned (an obligation, for the rest, more loyally accepted 
by the Ottoman Sultans than by any previous universal Islamic 
dynasty), it may be concluded that the general conception of the 
powers and functions of the monarchy in the Ottoman Empire 
was but little affected by Islamic ideas. The Selcukids had been 
thoroughly impregnated with Persian doctrines which fitted in 
but too well with Turkish views based upon the military organi- 
zation of the Turkish tribe, and these they had passed on to their 
Ottoman successors. The main function of the ‘World- Creator’ — 

in Turkish works; e.j^. the exordium to the Kdnun-ndme of Suleyman: ‘The 
Hakan of the face of the earth and Halifa of the Apostle of the Lord of the 
Lnnersc, the King of the kingdoms of the World and overshadowing shade 
o\er all mankind, . . . the possessor of the Supreme Imamate and the glorious 
Sultan [i.e. temporal so\ereignty], Inheritor of the Great Caliphate’; but this 
language is typical of the bombastic phraseology^ used in such passages, and is 
not to be taken as expressing either fact or juristic theory. Even more remark- 
able, for example, is the exordium to the work of the eighteenth-century' 
Tripolitan chronicler I bn Calbun, who applies the terms ‘Shadow of God’ 
and ^Halifa" to the local lyaramanli prince, and m the same breath affirms the 
suzerainty of the Ottomans. — E. Rossi, La Cronaca , . . di Ibn (Salbun, Bologna, 
ig3t», p. 26. 

‘ Muradi, iv 1 13-14. It should be remembered that el-?klur^di w'as chief 
Hanefi mufti of Damascus, and in personal relations with Sultan 'Abd uI-Hamid 
and the Turkish 'Ulema. 

^ A similar significance is to be attached to the occasional application of the 
title Amir ul-Mu’mmin to the earlier Ottoman sultans; see H. A. R Gibb in 
Archives d^Histoire du Droit Oriental^ vol. in, (Wetteren, 1948), 406 ff 
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hiinkdr, one of the favourite titles of the Ottoman Sultans — was 
to keep the world on its axis by seeing that his army was paid and 
that no class of his subjects trespassed upon the rights and duties of 
any other class. The weaker the personal authority and influence 
of a Sultan, the more rigidly was he held to the strict observ^ance 
of traditional customs and usages. 

By the time of our survey the Ottoman Sultanate had been in 
existence over four hundred years, in the course of which it had 
passed, politically, through a number of phases. These fall natur- 
ally into two divisions, the first comprising the reigns of the first 
ten Sultans and ending with that of Suleyman the Magnificent A 
For with his reign the era of conquest virtually came to an end, 
though certain comparatively minor additions, offset by far greater 
losses, were made to the Empire in later reigns. And simultaneously 
decay set in, gathering force, particularly in the reign of Suley- 
man’s grandson, Murad III (1574-95). The Millennium of the 
Hegira was completed during the reien of Murad; and later 
Turkish historians are fond of taking this picturesque date as a 
turning-point. But both Murad and his father, Selim II, called 
the Sot, belong to the second category' of Sultans, among whom 
there were no more than one or two exceptions, in that they 
ceased to control affairs as their energetic forefathers had done. 
Most of the Sultans of the second period applied themselves 
more or less exclusively to pleasure or devotion, according to their 
tastes, and left matters of supreme moment to ministers who had 
not always received office for their merits. 

If the Sultans of the second period were remarkable chiefly for 
ineffectiveness, this was due largely to the singularity of their 
upbringing. The early Ottomans, like other Turkish rulers before 
them, had been wont to give princes of the blood roval provincial 
governments. But this, instead of satisfying the princes’ ambition, 
often encouraged them to make a bid for the throne by revolt. 
The Sultans were safe not even from the schemes of sons, let 
alone brothers and cousins. To do away with sons would be to 
imperil the dynasty ; but short of this the throne was the thing; and 
Mehmed the Conqueror issued a Kdnun enjoining his descendants 
to mark their accession with a slaughter of their brothers. ^ The 
Kdnun was obeyed up to the end of the sixteenth century; but 

^ This epithet IS notgf Turkish usage, which gi\es him instead that of Kdnum 

the ivu/;?i/i-maker. The period comprised in these ten reigns began* about 
1300 and ended with the death of Suleyman m 1566, 

.See O.T E.d/ 1012, No 14, Appendix, 27 {Kdnun-ndmei Ah ^Opndn) Ve her 
kimsenrye ladjnulun saltunet muyes^'tr vhi, karridaslarini nizdmi \2lem i^m katl 
etrriek miindsibdir hkyeri ulejnd dahi teci iz etmisdir. (Jniirda ^dmil olalar. ‘And 
to whomsoever of my sons the S>Tltanate shall pass, it is fitting that for the 
order of tne world he shall kill his brothers. \Iost of the 'U/ewd allow it. So let 
them act on this.’ 
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then a substitute was invented.^ From that time on all princes 
but the sons of the reigning Sultan were confined in special 
pavilions in the palace and were denied all communication with 
the outside world. Their lives were spent in the company of 
a few eunuchs, slave^girls, and pages, from whom they gained 
what knowledge of the world they could. They were, it is true, 
sometimes supplied with instructors, but onlv for such studies 
as the Kur an y astrology, and official composition and generally 
acquired from them as well an outlook of extreme conservatism 
and a horrified contempt of all things non-]\Ioslem. Moreover, 
any children, male or female, born to them by slave-concubines 
— who for this reason were as a rule above the child-bearing 
age — were not allowed to live. All the princes living, therefore, 
were the sons of the reigning Sultan or his predecessors. 

From the beginning of the fourteenth to the beginning of the 
seventeenth centuiyy the Sultanate had passed from father to son 
in thirteen generations. But at the death of Ahmed I in 1617 
none of his sons were yet of age — and no minor had ever suc- 
ceeded. Ahmed’s brother, Alustafa I, was accordingly preferred 
before his children — despite the fact that, though a major, he 
was mad. And at the same time a Kdniin was promulgated 
regulating the succession for the future, which practically en- 
sured that every Sultan should have spent part of his life in the 
crippling seclusion we have described. For it was then laid down 
that when the throne fell vacant, it should pass to the eldest 
surviving male member of the imperial houbC. And this in fact 
during the next century and a half brought about the succession 
of brothers, uncles, and cousins (who by the other Kdniin had 
been mewed up in their ‘cages’)^ to the immediate exclusion of 
sons (who were not) on all but one occasion. 

The one exception was Alehmed IV, who in 1648 succeeded his 
lather Ibrahim at the age of seven veais, because he was the sole 
Ottoman prince alive. And the case is interesting, because it fol- 
lows that all the subsequent Sultans were the descendants of 
Ibrahim, who, if not actually mad, was at least eccentric to the 
verge of madness.^ Since the fall of the Ottoman dynastv has 

^ According to Juchereau fi. 17-18) the sedation of pnnet-s decreed b> 
Suleyman I, but only begun in the reign of Murad III. !)'( >hsson places it in 
the reign of Ahmed I Mustafa I owed his life to the relaxatum (jf the Kdnun 
(see Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. 'Mustafa Id. But it is to ’h(. remarked that hib 
successor Murad IV killed three of his brothers < ibid , art. 'Muiad I\ 

- See Juchereau de Saint-Denys, Le^ Rei'oliition> de ( dms^aitin'jple, i 17 

^ The princes' pavilions were each surrounded b> a eardtn t.ncl<'>ed in a hiuh 
wall. The> were hence called KaJ^^ (Arabic), a saue. 

* The private life of Ibrahim misht make an amusmi' stud\. He IcMcd 
a special tax u» va\ for the import nf cables from Ru^'-ia so that he imuht nwer 
the walls of his apartments with them, and was plea'^ed to encase his beard in 
a network of diamonds. 
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permitted, and even encouraged, the laying of blame on the Sultans 
for many of the woes of the Empire, some play has been made with 
the fact that for over two hundred and fifty years it was ruled by 
the descendants of Ibrahim. As a matter of fact actual madness 
appeared only in one of them A When the seclusion system was 
brought to an end. indeed, several estimable princes mounted the 
throne in turn. And if some of these were inclined on occasion to 
display symptoms of wavuardness, there were many (Jther circum- 
stances to explain it. 

The Sultans of the second period, though thev were often little 
more than ciphers, yet remained potential autocrats. For no rival 
power grew up so strong that an energetic occupant of the throne 
might not realize this potentiality. But their autocracy, limited in 
theor}^ by the Sacred Law, was also limited in practice by their 
liability to deposition. And in this respect the weakening of their 
power during the second period may be illustrated by a compari- 
son. Whereas during the frst period only one Sultan was obliged 
to abdicate (and that by his son and successor), during the second 
—up to the date of our survey — no less than six Sultans either 
abdicated or were deposed, two of them also being murdered. Nor 
was it their successors that were responsible for these depositions, 
which were oitenest brought about by the soldiery of the capital. 

It is true that several of these Sultans were made scapegoats for 
the deleat of their armies in the field, and were innocent of anv- 
thing more unusual than negligence. But two, who raised opposi- 
tion by their conduct, are interesting from our point of view, since 
their fate portended things to come. Thus 'Osman II was deposed 
and killed in 1622 largely because he had meditated the destruction 
of the Janissaries ( already required, though not achieved for another 
two centuries); and Ahmed III was torced to abdicate in 1730 as 
the result ot what was in part a social revolution,- provoked by the 
ostentatious luxury of his court, which was rendered the more 
distasteful to his subjects by its faintly European flavour. ' 

The Sultans, then, though some of them played but a small part 
in affairs, remained so far the pivot of the Empire that its destinies 
lay in their hands. But the two checks on their will remained in 
being. In the future they must perform the difficult feat of har- 
monizing innovations, it they should deem them necessary, with 
the set prescriptions of the Law, and steer clear ot conflicts with 
those who might deprive them of their throne. 

In Murad V, dt-positK^n on thib t^round /whether or not it was justi- 

hed) led to the accev^K^n of his brother, the famous 'Abd ul-Harnid H. 

^ Cf En( \ cloputJia oj Islam, 'Vlahmud I’ 

^ ble encourdi/ed coariiers, tor instance, to build pa\ihf»ns on the hills 
round the Kdiiidhdvt Uhe Sueet W'attrs cjf Europe ) in imitation ot Marie. These, 
atter his fall \e ere de^troe cd \e itri gU'tto b\ the people — see Le Tott, \l€TnoiTs ^ 5* 



CHAPTER in 

THE RULING INSTITUTION 


I. INTRODUCTION 

H aving sketched the position of the Sultans in the Ottoman 
polity, we may next turn to the organization by which they 
ruled. In its nature this organization was to a great extent tradi- 
tional: its main features were inherited from the Persian system, 
already somewhat ‘Turkified’, adopted by the Selcukids, which had 
itself been inherited, with modifications, from the "Abbasids 
through the Gaznawids, But the Ottoman system of government 
had features peculiar to itself; and these seem to have been due 
to the geographical situation of the Ottoman state in its early days. 
From the earliest times of Islam the greatest monarch of the 
Domain of War had been the Bvzantine Emperor. An attempt at 
the conquest of Constantinople had been made in the first century^ 
of the Hegira; and it had remained ever since an intermittent 
ambition of Moslem rulers so placed as to be able to dream of 
undertaking it. The prestige of Byzantium in Moslem eyes was 
immense. When, therefore, first all its former dependencies, 
and finally the city itself, fell to the Ottoman conquerors, it was 
inevitable that their conception of statecraft should be affected by 
that of the state they had overthrown. The adaptation was made 
the easier, moreover, by the fact that for centuries the Moslem and 
Byzantine forms of civilization had reacted strongly on one another, 
so that, largelv through the growth of Armenian influence in the 
management of Bvzantine affairs, the Empire had been progres- 
sively Easternized. TTere was, indeed, hardly one Ottoman insti- 
tution but was modelled on those existing in one or another former 
and contemporary Moslem state. But they were welded in the new 
realm into a more consistent, and especially a more thoroughly 
organized, whole; and in this circumstance it is difficult not to 
detect Byzantine influence. The excessively bureaucratic character 
of Ottoman administration reflects, indeed, what we are accustomed 
to regard as Byzantinism par excellence. The notion of Kdnun 
framing was an Ottoman innovation — and the very^ word is ‘canon' 
in disguise. Tlie recognition ot the Sultan’s "urf initiative was 
another — and, though this would certainly have consorted well 
with the despotic power expected ot the traditional Persian nion- 
arch, it was, in all likelihood, actually accorded in imitation of 
the Emperors. 

It was only after the conquest of Constantinople in the mid- 
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fifteenth centun^ that the Ottoman institutions that already existed 
were regularized in the manner characteristic of the hey-day of the 
Empire. But this is not to say that it \vas only then that they were 
Byzantinized, even though the process of 'Byzantinization’ was 
then intensified. For it was not until the Sultans had conquered 
the whole Balkan peninsula, which, if it was no longer politically 
subject to the Emperors, yet looked exclusively to Constantinople 
for its culture, that they, the Sultans, effected any notable additions 
in Asia to the territory under their swav. 

The Byzantine aspect of the Ottoman government must not, 
however, be exaggerated.^ It was essentially what had come in the 
course of time to be regarded as tv^pically Moslem. But in so far 
as it was affected by Byzantine precedents, the fact that the Sultans 
made their first notable conquests in Europe, and not in Asia, is 
significant. The direction in which they launched their earliest 
campaigns, moreover, influenced the character of their rule and 
institutions in other ways. 

The course that these conquests took was almost fortuitous. 
W ar betw^een Moslem rulers had for long been much more com- 
mon than war against the infidel. Indeed, in Moslem histor}^ there 
had been only three considerable enlargements of the Domain of 
Islam: the original Arab conquests, the campaigns of the Gazna- 
wids in India, and the penetration of the Selcukid Turks into Asia 
Minor; whereas, from the eclipse of the 'Abbasid Caliphate at the 
beginning of the tenth centur\% the world of Islam had been con- 
tinually ravaged by what to a Moslem theorist could scarcelv appear 
as other than civil wars. But the state formed by 'Osman in the last 
years of the thirteenth century- — one ot a number ot small Turkish 
principalities (and by no means the largest of them) that sprang up 
in Asia Minor as the hold on that territory- of the Mongols, or 
Tatars, declined — was situated on what was then a frontier of 
Islam. The lands surrounding it, both within the pale and without 
it, were in a state of upheaval. It was evident to the Ottomans that 
their position could be maintained only by arms, and could best be 
defended by expansion ; and the iMoslem doctrine of the obligation 
to increase the Domain of Islam determined what direction this 
expansion should take. The earliest Sultans, indeed, loved the 
rival Turkish chieftains that were their neighbours within the pale 
little more than the infidels that confronted them outside it. But 
many of their supporters were imbued with missionar-\- zeal ; and 
others were hound by strong religious ties to the subjects of the 
other Turkish chieftains.^ It was’, therefore, into the Domain of 

^ Kopruluzadcf, Biza.ns’in Osmanli Mu’esst '^ck-rinc Te’sin’. in Turk 
fluhuk 7> Ihtisai Mecinufi'^i, i 

^ Gibbons, in The Foundations of the Ottoman Fmpire, emphasizes the fact 
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War that they pressed, and won the spoils tor which all were eager, 
virtuously, from the infidels. 

Owing to the direction that this expansion took not only was a 
certain Byzantinism impressed from its beginnings on the growing 
Ottoman state, but, even more important, its military character 
was preserv'ed for good. For though the frontier of Islam was 
thereby advanced, the centre of the new state was advanced simul- 
taneously and it thus remained, as it were, a frontier organization, 
with all the obligation of military preparedness that this necessi- 
tated. Moreover, the expansion w^as so rapid as to forbid an assimi- 
lation of the infidel populations included w ithin the new' frontiers. 
A military' government w^as necessar}' on this account as w'ell, there- 
fore: to keep the peace betw'een them and hold them down.- 

The history of the Empire’s foundation is still the subject of 
some controversy. But it is certain that in its origins it w'as as much 
a popular-religious as a dynastic enterprise. As time w'ent on, how- 
ever, and the Sultans came to rule over wider and wider territories, 
the dynastic aspect gained on the popular. The fervour for con- 
quest weaned in the people; and the supply of voluntary fighters 
diminished, both from this cause, and as a result of casualties. To 
some extent, also, the interests of the Sultans diverged from those 
of even their Moslem subjects. Like other dynasts before them, 
they felt the need of forces attached exclusively to the throne. 
These seem to have been the chief reasons for the acquisition, 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, by the Ottoman 
government of an extraordinary character. 

As w'e have mentioned, the Sacred Law regarded mankind as 
being divided into free and bond, and laid it down as a principle 
that the only persons eligible for enslavement w'ere non-AIoslem 
inhabitants of the Domain of War. Born slaves existed w ithin the 
Domain of Islam, and might be bought and sold; but the supply 
always tended to decline ow'ing to manumission and the free status 
of children borne by slave w'omen to free masters. The acquisition 
of slaves by the inhabitants of the Domain of Islam as a w'hole, 


that the other Turkish emirs of Asia Minor made no effort to aid the Ottomans, 
towards uhom thev were clearly rather hostile than friendly. But he overlooks 
the importance of the A/u ortjanization in determining the mutual relations of 
all these Turkish rulers. This social-religious ‘society of virtue’ had centres in 
all the cities of Anatolia, and was hostile to all governments alike. It appears to 
have been quite strong enough to prevent any serious warfare among the chief- 
tains, and at the same time to have played a preponderant role m launching the 
Ottoman enterprise, by way of a Holy War, It was only after the formation ot 
the Janissaries (see below, p 43) that the Ottoman Sultans could afford to 
disrei'ard the ties that bound many of their own subjects and those of their 
Turkish rivals, and attack the latter. For the Ahis, sec below, p. 64. 

‘ The capital w’as moved from Eski-§ehir to Bursa, and then from Bursa to 
Adnanople, 

^ See Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. ‘Turks’. 
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therefore, was dependent upon their capture or purchase outside 
its bounds. Another provision of the Law allotted one^fifth of the 
booty, including prisoners, taken in campaigns against the infidel, 
to the Imam. And from the earliest times the Ottoman Sultans 
were so far regarded as Imams as to be able to exercise this privi- 
lege.^ They thus found themselves to have a large and ever-grow ing 
number of slave prisoners at their disposal. It was usual at first lor 
them to sell these slaves. As the supply of volunteer fighters dimi- 
nished, however, they bethought them of converting those that 
were suitable into soldiers. But towards the end ot the fourteenth 
century, again, large-scale conquests in Europe came to an end for 
the time being. A great part of the Sultans’ energies was taken up 
with the extension of their dominions in Moslem Asia, where no 
prisoners of war might legitimately be enslaved. If they were to 
keep their army up to strength, then, they must draw slave recruits 
from some other source. 

In the meantime the Ottoman forces had come to fall into two 
groups: those paid in cash from the Sultans’ treasur\v and those 
given land with the right to collect taxes and dues from its inhabi- 
tants. ^ And though both of them seem originally to have been 
composed of free-born Aloslems, these gradually ceased to take 
service in the first, as the employment of slaves in it became more 
and more common. Thus the paid army, as distinct from the 
feudal cavalrv^ (which formed the majority of the land-holding 
soldier}^), came to be almost exclusively a slave corps, the personal 
property of the Sultans. 

At this point the Sultans might, perhaps, have contented them- 
selves with the possession of a large feudal armv and a slave body- 
guard. This, indeed, was more or less the policy followed at its 
prime by the dynasty from which they derived their traditions of 
government — the Selcukid. For the purchase and employment of 
slaves as soldiers was far from being an Ottoman eccentricity, 
having been common even under the 'Abbasid Caliphs. The 
Sultans might now, then, have recruited the latter from the dimi- 
nished, but not quite exhausted supply of prisoners of war, supple- 
mented by purchase at home or abroaT But by this time, conquest 
had become a fatal tradition ; and if such forces might have sufficed 
for the maintenance of order within the Empire (which then in- 
cluded only the Balkan Peninsula and Asia Minor), even though, 
by now, the interests of the Sultans had so far diverged from those 
of the people as to ha\ e given birth to a certain antagonism be- 

^ According to Ahiucd Racsini, m, 123O, notes, from the time of Murad 1 . 
The price (^f a prisoner (called Hedeli E^drei) ^^as then established at 125 
or pieces of siher (hor the currency, see helow, chap vii ) 

- f he first v,ere known as 'Oiujeh, ‘stipc‘ndiar\ ’ or (from the 

Arabic Alufa, fodder’) — see, e.g , A. Djevad,. ^,tat Mihtaire Ottoman, 15-16, 
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tween them, it was not enough as well for the achievement of 
further expansion. 

The Sultans therefore pitched on a new expedient, which had 
the great merit of costing nothing in cash, but the serious defect 
of being contrary to the Sacred Law. They decided to make 
periodical levies of the unmarried male children of their Orthodox 
Christian^ subjects, taking them from their parents at between the 
ages of ten and twenty, reducing them to the status of slaves, and 
training them for the service of the state. 

In the Sultans’ eyes this system had one immense advantage. 
The children so enrolled were wholly dependent on them. They 
were drawn from the least dangerous class of their subjects, and 
were, in any case, almost entirely cut off from their former associa- 
tions. Hence the enrolment system — devsirnie, as it was called — 
led to a further development. Whereas in its earlier days the 
administration of the growing Empire had been conducted by free 
Moslems, now these were almost without exception replaced by 
the Sultans’ slaves on an ever larger scale, until nearly ever\’ post, 
in what has been described as the ‘Ruling Institution’ of the 
Empire, was filled either by a Christian conscript or by a slave 
otherwise acquired.^ 

It is unfortunate that we should be obliged to use the word ‘slave’ 
for persons of this status. For it is appropriate only in some ways. 
Slaves in Islam are, or were, the property of the masters, who had 
absolute rights over them. But their servitude carried with it 
scarcely any^ social inferiority. No distinction was made between 
the sons of slave women born to a free master and those whose 
mothers were also free. Indeed, most of the 'Abbasid Caliphs of 
Bagdad, to say nothing of minor dynasts, were born of slave 
mothers; and, from the mid-fifteenth century onwards, so were 
all the Ottoman Sultans.^ Moreover, the history^ of Islam shows 
several examples of slave dynasties — that is to say, dynasties of 
monarchs either enslaved or born in slavery^ from a slave father 
as well as a slave mother — the most celebrated being those of the 
Egy^ptian Marnluk Sultans, contemporary^ with the Ottomans of 
the ‘first’ period. In such a world little obloquy could attach to the 
status. And so to the Ottomans there seemed nothing outrageous 

* According: to Cevdet, 1. 90, the Christians subjected to the Dez^prnie were 
Albanians. Bosnians, Bulgarians, and Armenians. The Armenians, ho\ve\er, 
were legally exempt from it, since they were not orthodox — see L\byer, 34, and 
below, chap. xiv. 

^ See Encyclopaedia of Islam, arts. ‘Dewshirme’, 'I'urks’ ; I lasluck, Christianity 
and Islam under the Sultans, 11. 493. The term ‘Ruling Institution’ is an in\en- 
tion of A. H. Lybyer. See his Government of the Ottoman Empire, p. 36. 

^ According to Gibbons, op. cit. 183, Bayczid I was the last Sultan to contract 
a formal marriage. D’Ohsson, mi. 63, how ewer, states that both Murad II and 
Mehmed II married princesses Ibrahim married also, but a slave ot his Harem. 
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in the system they erected wherein half the highest positions in the 
state were held by slaves. Nevertheless, its effect was to exclude 
from them all the Sultans’ free Moslem subjects. The Sultans’ 
slaves — the Kapl KuUari^ ‘Slaves of the Porte’, as they were called^ 
— nearlv all adopted Islam, indeed, not because they were forced 
to do so, but because they could not otherwise obtain any influen- 
tial position. Nevertheless, for the ambitious it was a positive 
advantage to be born an unbeliever. And in the long run this was 
more than free-born Moslems were prepared to put up with. 

The employment of slaves in the administration as well as in the 
army was nothing new in Islamic history either. But never before 
had free Moslems been all but entirely excluded from it. No doubt 
the fact that they were so excluded in this case may be connected 
with another: namely, that the proportion of non-Moslems in the 
Ottoman population (particularly before the Asiatic conquests of 
the sixteenth century^) was unprecedentedly high. For the loyalty 
of these infidels could be expected to be at best but grudging ; so 
that, unloved as they were, at the same time, by so many of the 
Moslems under their rule, the Sultans were perhaps possessed of 
relatively fewer dependable subjects than any of the dynasts their 
predecessors. The institution of the Kapi Kullari^ therefore, may 
be held to have corresponded to a special need. It at once served 
to protect the Sultans from overthrow by a subject population 
exceptionally liable to disaffection, and to secure to the non- 
Moslem section of this population — though by a method well 
calculated to obscure the advantages of this privilege to its benefi- 
ciaries — a place in the state machine commensurate with its pre- 
ponderant numbers. 

The Aloslems, to be sure, had another institution as their equally 
exclusive field — that of the ' L lemd, the students of the §erVa^ But 
the Ottoman Empire was a Moslem state in which it was paradoxi- 
cal that any institution should be resen^ed for the infidel born. 
How the ^loslems contrived to rebel we shall describe later. Suf- 
fice it here to say that by the eighteenth century the whole system 
of a slave-manned Ruling Institution had been swept away. Free 
Moslems had captured nearly all the posts it formerly included— 

^ Kapi means ‘gate’ or ‘door’ in Turkish, Kul ‘sla\e\ The use of a word 
meaning ‘door’ to denote a royal court is Persian in origin, and is due to the 
custom whereby the monarch would sit in the great archway before his palace 
to ^receive petitions and do justice As well as the Turkish Kapi, the Arabic 
Bab andyhe Persian Ddr are found in \arious Ottoman phrases with this signifi- 
cance. See Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. ‘Der’. It w^as only in later times that 
the Porte — Sublime Porte {Bdbi 'Ali) — came to denote the head-quarters of the 
government as opposed to the Sultan’s court. Though it properly embraced 
ever>’ person of slave status in the Sultan’s sersice, the term Kapi Kullari was 
applied particularly to the paid as opposed to the feudal troops — see Hammer, 
Staatsverualtung, p i8y. ^ See below, ch. ix. 
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and with disastrous results. At the same time this change had never 
been acknowledged. In this, as in many other matters, there was a 
general tacit agreement to shut the eye to realities w'hich compared 
disquietingly with dreams of the past. So the whole apparatus of 
this Ruling Institution still existed, hardly changed at all, on paper. 
And, odder still, eveiy- one that belonged to it was held still to be a 
slave of the Sultan, though only a small minority were really eligible 
to be any such thing. The conventional slavery of the rest had a 
painfully real quality, however. It was actual enough to cost them 
what may be termed their civil rights. By entering the Sultan’s ser- 
vice they still became his property : he could take their lives without 
legal process, and confiscate what he would of their wealth when they 
died — or before.^ 

II. THE ARMY 

What we have referred to as the ‘Ruling Institution’ corresponds 
more or less to a category^ defined by some Moslem authors when 
considering the structure of their society. They contrast the mili- 
taiy^ and civil employees of the ruler with the "Ulema, calling the 
first ‘Alen of the Sword’- and the second ‘Men of the Pen’.^ xAnd 
in some wavs the term ‘Men of the Sword’ is a good name for the 
members of the Ruling Institution^ since it brings out the essen- 
tially militar}^ character of the Ottoman government. But the term 
must be taken in the sense of ‘Men supporting the Sword of 
Government’, so that it may include the whole personnel of the 
Sultan’s court and the central and provincial administration. Thus 
it must embrace all the secretaries and accountants of this person- 
nel, wielders of pens though they were, because of the character 
of their offices. In this view the real ‘Men of the Pen’ were the 
professors of mosque colleges, those who administered and ex- 
pounded the Sacred Law^ ministers of religion, physicians, &:c., 
whom w^e are to deal with in a later section.'^ Our present task is 
to describe the structure of the Ruling Institution in further detail. 
But since, as we have remarked, by the eighteenth century it had 
largely changed its nature whilst preserving its form, we must start 
by sketching its original constitution, and then note how, why, and 
in what respects this had changed. 

The Ruling Institution, apart from the Sultan himself, included 
the officers of his household, the executive officers of his govern- 
ment, the whole body of the army, ‘standing’ and feudal, and the 
navy. In the hey-day of Ottoman rule all posts in it, except most 
of those in the feudal army and the navy, were as a rule filled by 
the Kapi Kullari, either conscripted by Det'sirme or acquired in 
some other manner. 

^ See D’Ohsson, vii. 148. 

^ Ehl ul-Kalem 


‘ Ehl ul-Seyf. 

Below, chs. viii-x. 
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We propose first to deal with the army, the court, and the central 
government, leaving the provincial administration and the navy to 
subsequent sections. For the first three cannot conveniently be 
dealt with separately, owing to the facts that the personnel of the 
court and the central government and that of the ‘standing’, as 
opposed to the feudal, forces was recruited from the same source 
(the Kapi Kidlari)^ and that some members of it were often em- 
ployed now in one now in the others. But in order to deal with 
these two main divisions of the army consecutively, we must begin 
our review with the feudal troops. And this will require a short 
description of the fief-system on which they depended — though we 
shall return to this again in connexion with agriculture and the life 
of the peasantry^ 

(a) The Feudal Forces 

A feudal system was adopted very" early in the career of the 
Ottoman dynasty", possibly, indeed, at its very" beginning. Its main 
purpose was to provide a livelihood for various categories of sol- 
dierv alternative to that of maintaining them as a standing force. 
It involved, as in Europe, the grant of land to these warriors. In 
return they were bound to do military service when called upon, 
and for this purpose to equip and mount not only themselves, but 
also, usually, a number of retainers varying with the size of each 
holding. The fiefs thus created were worked partly by the holders, 
partly by the peasants that lived on them as tenants. Their holders 
derived a livelihood from them in the shape of the crops, See., that 
they grew themselves, and of the tithes and dues imposed on the 
peas ant ry^ 

The system was not, in Islam, an Ottoman invention. The 
granting of fiefs on these terms to fighting men had first become 
common during the period of the break-up of the Caliphate, but 
had assumed a character more nearly similar to that which they 
bore under the Ottoman regime during the Selcukid era.^ The 
system had been adopted in these earlier times chiefly as a method 
of relieving the Treasury from the burden of tax-collection and the 
payment of troops in cash, and was maintained by the Ottoman 
Sultans largely for the same purposes. While the Empire was being 
swiftly enlarged by fresh conquests, moreover, it had another virtue. 
It imposed control by a class of Moslem knights, attached to the 
conquerors, on the rural populations of the provinces so incorpo- 
rated, and, in most regions where it was introduced, prevented the 
conquests from assuming the character of a simple military occupa- 
tion, by attaching these knights to the land. Hence, except where 

‘ See Hammer, Staaiszerfassutv^, 337; Tischendorf, Das Lehnszeesen, chap. 1; 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. 'Ikta'\ Becker Sfeuerpacht und Lehnsiveseru 
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religious distinctions precluded this — perpetuated as these dis- 
tinctions were by the privileges granted to People of Scripture 
under the rules ol the Sacred Law — knights and peasants came at 
length to regard themselves, whatever their racial oriuin.^ mav have 
been, as of one people. 

In most parts of those provinces, both Luropean and Asiatic, 
that were included in the Sultan’s dominions before the sixteenth 
century, a feudal system very similar was already in being. So like 
was it, indeed, that many historians have believed the Ottoman to 
be derived trom the Byzantine. And in so far as that emploved by 
the Selcukids ot Asia Aiinor (^from which the Ottoman was imme- 
diately imitated) diflered trom the system of the parent dynasty of 
Persia and the 'Irak, it did so probably by the contagion of Byzan- 
tine usage. For nut only had Asia Minor actually remained part of 
the East Roman Empire until its conquest bv the Selcukids (there- 
by differing from all the other provinces in their control), but, after 
the conquest, which was no more than partial, it continued to 
march with territory that was Byzantine still. Aloreover, in so far 
as the Ottoman system differed again from that of the Selcukids of 
Asia Aiinor, it can scar cel v have been otherwise than by a further 
‘Byzantinizationk I’he subject, indeed, as part of the whole prob- 
lem of the influence of Bvzantine on Ottoman institutions, is still 
controversial.^ But in any case the existence in the provinces con- 
quered by the Ottomans in Europe of a system so much resembling 
that which they had ‘inherited’ cannot hut have made the application 
ot the latter considerably easier than it would otherwise have been. 

Fiefs in the Ottoman system went by various names. In general 
they were known as iJirliks, that is to say, ‘ livings k- The great 
majority of them were created to support these knights, cavalry- 
men, for whom the term used in I'urkish was of Persian origin, 
Sipcihi;^^ and in this case they went by the names Tirnar^ and 
Zidmetp according as the revenues they yielded were small or 
large. Fiefs of higher yield than Zidrnets were known as Hass 
(meaning ‘special’).^ Some of the latter, the largest of all, formed 
the Sultan’s private property, the so-called Havdssi Hiimdyun F 

^ See Kopruluzade, op. cit., section ‘Timar’; Encyclopaedia of Islam, arts. 
‘Timar’ and ‘Ze^amet*. 

^ Strictly speaking, Dirlik has a %Mder meaning. It \^as applied to any means 
of livelihood atforded by the Sultan to th(jse that served him, whether in the 
shape of cash or land, s^ee Seyyid Mu'^tafa, i, 100. 

^ The word corrupted in French to Spa/u, in Entxhsh to Sepoy. 

* It appears to he doubtful whether this word is (.>f Turkish or of Greek origin. 
See Encyclopaedia of Islaniy s.v 

^ From Arabic Zidma, used for such a nef because its holder was termed 
Zdim, meaning t>nginaUy ‘the spokesman of a group', and later applied, 
particularly in Ei^vpt, to certain othciaU “ Also Arabic. 

" Hiimayiin, Persian, meaning uriginally 'blessed, sacred, fortunate’, and so 
Toyal*. 
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and others were granted to members of the imperial family: prin- 
cesses, ladies of the Harern, See. The remaining Hasses and a 
certain number of smaller fiefs of both classes appertained to 
offices, changing hands as their incumbents succeeded one another. 
In this they contrasted with those held by Sipdhis, which were, so 
to speak, personal holdings and even, within limits, heritable. 
Hasses y Zi drnets, and Timars constituted the fiefs proper. But 
there were other holdings that partook of the nature of fiefs. Thus 
certain lands had their revenues set aside for special purposes, such 
as the support of the wardens of fortresses and of local garrisons, 
or that of the Admiralty at Istanbul. These were known as Yurt- 
luks and Ocakliks.^ Moreover, there were various other types of 
so-called 'Askerisp that is soldieiy^, though some of them per- 
formed only auxiliary^ semces, to whom small parcels of land were 
granted on which they were excused the payment of dues and 
tithes. We shall deal with them later. 

Many of the fiefs appertaining to offices yielded revenues to 
persons unconnected directly with the armed forces. The system, 
indeed, w*as primarily financial rather than military'. Our present 
concern, however, is with the army. We will confine ourselves at 
present, therefore, to a consideration of those fiefs that provided 
a Livelihood for the Sipdhis and their superior officers . 3 Timars and 
Zt dmets existed only in those provinces of the Empire directly 
governed from Istanbul, and not even in all of these. ^ Nor were 
the rules regarding them precisely similar in all regions. So that 
the following details may not be considered as applying universally. 

The distinction between a Ztdmet and a Timar was financial. 
A fief yielding revenue amounting to from 2,000 or 3,000 to 
19,999 ^ was called a Timar, one yielding more, up 

to 99,999 akges, a Ztdmet. Both might be made up of two parts : 

^ Yurt (Turkish) means ‘home" or ‘tent’ or ‘estate’. Ocak (also Turkish) 
means primarily ‘hearth’, but was used for each of the various corps of the 
Kapi Kullari, of which much of the nomenclature was derived from the pro- 
cesses of cooking (see Appendix A (a)). Hence ‘hearth’ came to denote a corps 
centre or rallymg-point, and so its whole establishment. The attributive luk, 
lik here signifies ‘belonging to’ and so ‘the domains of’ the Yurt or Ocak. 

^ \ 4 skeri (Arabic) ‘military’, from 'Asker, a corruption of the Persian Laskar, 
‘an army’. All government serv'ants, except clerks, ‘Learned’ and other, were, 
the Ruling Institution having a militarv' basis, called 'Askeri, being thereby 
distinguished from Re' ay a. or subjects proper (see below, p. 158). 

^ The revenues accruing to the holders of such fiefs were called 'Mali Mukd- 
tele, ‘fightmg money’, from Mdl, ‘property’, money’, and Mukdtala, verbal noun 
from I^Stala, ‘he fought, contested’, both Arabic, See *Avni 'Ah m Tischendorf. 
88 . 

See below, p. 147. 

^ ‘aspres’ — a piece of silver (for the currency see below, ch. vii). In the 

European pro\mces -^,000 akfes was the lower limit, in the Asiatic 2,000 — 
according to 'A\ni 'All m Tischtndtjrf, Sy-90. In the Kanun-ndme published 
m O.T.E.M No 15, Appendix, ii, however, fit L yielding no more than i,ooo 
akfes are mentioned. 
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namely the ‘original’ holding, called and additions, caued 

Terakkig^ granted one at a time so as to yield one-tenth of the 
revenues derived from the Killg. The parts of the fief composed 
of these additions were called llissa,-' and, unlike the KiHg, i^aight, 
on its falling vacant, be again detached from it and added to other 
holdings. This rule was Iramed with the object of encouraging 
Sipdhis to perform their duties satisfactorily. For apart from the 
fact that if they failed to do so they might be temporarily or perma- 
nently deprived, good conduct w^as rew^arded by the grant of such 
Terakkis. It w^as the ambition, indeed, in early times at least, of 
ordinary ‘Timariot’ Sipdhis to rise to the rank of Zciim^ the holder 
of a Zi dmet. 

As w^e shall see, the superior officers of the Sipdhis were the 
provincial governors; and originally the grant of fiefs lay with 
those of highest rank, the Beylerbeyis."^ When granting a fief the 
Beylerbeyis would provide its holder wnth a diploma of title, called 
Berdt,^ In 1530, how'ever, during the reign of Suleyman the 
IVIagnificent, the central government partially withdrew this right. 
Thenceforward, except in the case of the smallest Timars^ it re- 
served the issue of Berdts to itself. The Beylerbeyis now merely 
provided the candidate for a fief with a memorandum or note of 
recommendation called TezkereP This w'as presented at a special 
office at the capital, ^ and, if the candidate was found to be deserv- 
ing of the grant, he received his diploma thence. From this time 
forth, accordingly, there w^ere two types of Timur \ those to obtain 
wffiich such Tezkeres w^ere necessary^ — which for this reason w’ere 
knowm as Tezkereli or ‘Note’ Timurs, and those to obtain which thev 
were not — which were in contrast knowm as Tezkeresiz or ‘Note- 
less’.=^ In a few provinces only those yielding less than 3,000 akges 
a year w^ere noteless. In others, how ever, notes were required only 
wffien the Timar yielded 5,000 or 6,000."^ At the same time, these 

^ K.Ui( (Turkish), ‘sword’. This nucleus of a hef was so called because its 
revenues were considered enough to support the Sipdhi himself, and hence 
provided one ‘sword’ for the Sultan in war. 

^ Terakkt (Arabic), verbal noun from Terakkdy'he rose, progressed, ad\ anced’. 

^ Hissa (Arabic), ‘lot, portion’ — falling to some one in a partition of property . 

For Beylerbeyis see belowg p. 139. The Kdnun-ndme of the Conqueror 
(O.T.E.A/., No. 14, Appendix, 22) refers to the granting of hefs by them as 
follows : Ve etrdfta beylerbe} tier Umar z'e zi'dmeti tevcih edip 'urd etsinler. ' Ardlari 
rnukbul olsun. ‘And in the provinces, when the Beylerbe\ii> have granted Ttrnars 
and Ztdmets, let them report (or show the fact). Let their reports be accepted.’ 

® See below, p. 122 

^ Tezkira (Arabic), from Zakara, ‘he mentioned, he reminded'. 

’ The Defter-hdne — see below, p. 127. 

^ ‘Li’ here implying ‘with’ or ‘requiring’, and ‘*Si2’ meaning ‘without*. 

The figures were 6,000 m the Eydlets fsee beluv\ , p, 141) ot Runieha, 
Buda. Bosnia, Teme^var, Diyar Bekr, Erderum, Damascus, Aleppo, Bagdad, 
and i^ehrizor; 5,000 m those of Anatolia and the Archipelago; and 3, coo in 
those of Karaman, Mer'a:?, and Sivas. — ’Ayni '.Ah in Tischendorf, 
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provisions rcL^ardcJ only such eranrs as were made either to 
persons that had already held riels, or who became eligible to hold 
them a> heirs ai former holders ^ It a man was granted a riel tor 
the rii'st liPie, not beinu eliaible in this manner, a Bmit from the 
Central uoveriimenr had to be obtaiited e\en when the re\enue^ 
yielded by the Tima) in question would otherwise have ranked it 
as ‘noteless'.- Such a no\ice would, in fact, t^enerally be t^ranted 
a ‘noteless’ riet ; tor the e.sTablishment of these regulations under 
Sulevman resulteei in the division ot Tinuir holders into two cate- 
gories correspondine to the ‘note’ and ‘noteless' categories of their 
holdings, d'hencetorward only the holders ot ‘Note' Timujs were 
regarded as wuiilw ut the name Sipahi. d'he re^t w'ere called 
merely TimarLi, ‘ rimariot’.^ Thi^ distinction wa^ no nujre than 
ofhcial, how'e\er. In common parlance, which tor the sake of con- 
\'enience wc prupo:>e to tullow, it was li^nored: all riet holders, 
including even Zd ims, bein" reterred to inditferentlv as Sipdhis. 

In return tor the revenues they thus enjoyed, Sipdhis were obliged 
to go on campaign w hen summoned, though in later times, at least, 
they were permitted to compound with a payment. But their con- 
ditions of service w ere not unitorm. Some were ahvavs obliged to 
obey the call to arms,-^ others served in rotation. ^ The low'est 
category^ of Sipdhis went on seiwrice unaccompanied, mounted, 
wearing a breastplate and bringing a tent. But those that derived 
as much as twice the minimum yield of a Timar wert obliged to 
bring with them a fully equipped and mounted man-at-arms 
iCebeli)f and for everv^ further 3.000 akges of income they had to 
turnish one more Ceheli, so that their train might consist of as 
many as rive. The regulations were similar for Zdhns, except that 
the sum tor each Cebeli in their case w'as 5,000 akgesp writh an 
initial allowance ot the same amount for themselves. Their train 
might, theretore, consist of eighteen men. They w'ere subjected 
to no kind of regular training; but the authorities were fairly well 
assured, as long as the regulations w*ere observed, that the feuda- 
tories called to seivnce would be capable of performing it, since 
riets might be granted only to the sons or descendants of Sipdhis 
or CebtliSy who from their childhood w^re brought up in the 
tradition of arms. 

^ tor the inheritance of tiefs see below, ch- v. 

- A Herat <a this kind was called Ibtida Beydtl — (Arabic) ineanmy 
‘beemnir^'k — 'A>ni 'All m Tischend(;rf, ^ L\b>er, 103 

^ 'Tnese were called E'-kimii, — from Esmek, ‘'Lu ndc to war'. 

^ Thtbe ^^tre called Ih-nezbet — 'in turn’ (Arahic) 

El om the Peiiian (bd.iu, \i coat ot mail', itselt Uericed from the Arabic 
( '.u'nha, 'a man’s Liarment’. 

" It se^ ni'. od'l that Ziibru should ha\e been ohlmed to furnish relati\eK 
ttorr til in 1 irnanot^. '\ho enj<ncd enialler reeenues Perhaps it was 

bee )ii-e the equipment (<1 Zu im> and their tullow ers wa^ much more elaborate 
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'Fhe officers of the Sipdhts below the provincial governors, who 
commanded them on campaign and with whom we shall deal 
in our section on the provincial administration, were of three 
ranks. The highest w’ere the Alay-beyis.^ These w'ere elected by 
the feudatories of each province [Sancak)^ whom it was their 
duty to muster for a campaign. They w'ere granted Zi'drnets, on 
a life tenure ; were provided each with a standard and drum ; and 
had the immediate command of the regiments in w’hich the said 
Sipdhts were organized.- It was on their recommendation that 
appointments to vacant holdings wTre made. Below^ them^ came 
the CerPbasis or Sii-hasUp w'ho were chosen from among the 
Za ims of each of the smaller administrative districts called Kaddp 
where, in peace time, thev performed the duties of police. The 
third rank of officers was that of the (peri-Siiriicusp wffio enrolled 
and policed the Sipdhts wffien on campaign. 

In normal circumstances, w hen a Sipdhi died his KUic passed 
to his son, even though the latter were a minor. In this case, 
however, he must be represented on campaign by a Ceheli. It 
the Sipdhi w^ere childless, or left only sons incapable oi discharging 
feudal obligations, the fief fell vacant; and its revenues were 
collected for the Treasury, pending a re-grant by an official called 
MerkufdtfiP The Kilif was then granted to the most deserving 
of the late Sipdhi s Cebelis, the Hissa parts of the fiet being added, 
by w'ay of Tarakki, to the holdings of Sipdhts oi low^er rank than 
that of the deceased." Presumably these grants w^re usuallv earned 
by valour in the held. Two of the younger sons ot most Sipdhts 
also had a prescriptive right to the Hissa parts ot vacant Timars, 
as had also the sons of certain Kapi Kiilus, the size ot the holdings 
they were granted (which might even be ol the Zi dmet category) 
depending on the rank attained by their fathers.- 


* Alay Beyis. Alay (Turkish) inoanb ‘an array or formation of troops’. 

“ See below, p. 146. 

^ (^eri and Su both mean ‘troops’. Hence Yerii Qeri { JaniS6ar\ ), ‘new tioops’. 

^ A Kadd is the districts under the jurisdiction of a Kadi or jud^e — see below . 
P-153' 

’ i.e. ‘troop-drivers’. 

A fief between the death of an heirless holder an<.i a re-j^iant was said to 
be Mez'kuf, ‘retained’. For the Mezkufdtfi see below, p. 130, n. 7 

• According to Seyyid Mu‘=itafa, 1. 121, howe\er, it was only Timat^ who^c 

revenues exceeded 15,000 ? and > lelding betw ten 30,000 and 40,000 

akces that were so split up. 

^ The size of the holdings conferred on the sons of both Suha<h and SipdJu<: 
depended partly on that ut their father’s holdinyy partly on the manner ot his 
death: if he was killed on service, they recened laryw-r holdings than it he died 
in his bed. See Hammer, Staat^i trfas'-ii7v:f, 352 s^-i The Kdnun-ndnH ot the 
Uontjueror (O T E 1 / . No ij., .Xppcndix, 20- i 1 mak* ^ the tollM\Mni: pro\ i’-:ion< 
tor the sons of Kapi Kidus (i \ Thesuns of (otlwr than the (hand I f cfri 

and Sancak Btyis (sec below, p. 13M arc to receive Zi'dfUtt^ ot 30,000 ak^i\' 
revenue (2) The sons of (^azuse^ (see below, p. S7) aie to recent Titray^ of 
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The Sipdhis' chief source of livelihood was the tithes and dues 
that they were authorized to collect from the peasantry settled 
on their holdings; and with this right of collection they enjoyed 
seigneurial jurisdiction over the peasants, who, as we shall see, 
were virtually serfs, f fence a general exodus of Sipdhis at a call 
to arms would have jeopardized the order of the country’-side. In 
order to avoid this inconvenience, therefore, one in every' ten was 
permitted to remain at home. 3.1oreover, if the Sipdhis that went 
on campaign were obliged to remain in winter quarters, some of 
them were allowed to return and collect the revenues that had 
meanwhile accrued to themselves and their fellows, since thev were 
otherwise unprovided for. 

The total force furnished by the Sipdhis with their Cebelis 
(including the Cehelis supplied both bv the militarv' Hass fiefs en- 
joyed by the higher commanders with whom we have not yet dealt 
and by zealots who sometimes equipped contingents of as many 
as fifty apiece beyond what was obligatory') is said to have num- 
bered at one time some two hundred thousand. According to 
this computation it would appear that the majority were Asiatic; 
though the province (Eydlet) of Rumclia provided some eighty 
thousand as against the thirty thousand odd forthcoming from 
that of Anatolia. These figures seem, however, to be based on 
little more than guess-work. Other authorities put the total force 
of the territorial troops during the hey-day of the Empire at no 
more than one hundred and forty or fifty thousand. It seems 
likely that the Ottoman authorities themselves could never be 
certain of the exact numbers at their disposal. 

The Ottoman feudal system seems to have differed from that 
of western Europe chiefly in that the principal feudatories held 
their lands temporarily, in virtue of their offices. Less than half 
the lands concerned appear to have appertained to the Sipdhis, 
who alone enjoyed any hereditaiy' rights.^ Hence the monarchy 
was exposed to little danger from the rivaliy^ of this class of its 
tenants-in-chief. In later days, as we shall see, provincial dynasts 
did rise to such power as threatened that of the central govern- 
ment. But they were in no case upstart Sipdhis. On the contrary 
they were rebellious office-holders who defied ejection at a time 
when the central government had grown too feeble to oppose 

10,000 akfes Detailed provisions for the sons of Sancak Beyis and Bexlerbevis , 
issued to a Beyletbeyt ot Rumelia under Sulevn^an I, are gi\en in Hammer, op. 
cit., 364 sq 

' wSee Se>’, id Mu'^tatL 1. 120, who statci that in a t>'pical Samak (,^ee below, 
p. 138) the revenue land'' iniL^ht be distributed as follows ; one-htth Hass fiefs, 
one-tenth 7 a amets, iwr>-hfth 5 one-tenth ( Jiakliks and Yurtluks, one-fifth 

Aiikaf ('sxt below, p. 237}. It will be remembered that some Zidmtts and Ttniars 
appertained, like Hasses, to offices See abo\e, p. 4S. 
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them with success. As lone as the Sultans cnea^ed in war with 
powers unpro\idcd with trained troops, the feudal levies formed 
perhaps the most important and tormidable part of their forces.^ 
But their attachment to the land was always disadvantageous — 
as was that of their European counterparts — since they were 
inevitably reluctant to leave their holdings and eager to return 
to them. Hence a sine qua non of their effectiveness was the main- 
tenance of its authority over them bv the central government. 
\N hen this was relaxed thev soon declined into uselessness.- 

So much, at present, for the Sipdhis. But before turning to 
the ‘standing’ army, we may deal briefly with those other so-called 
'Askefis whom we have referred to^' as holding land — the more 
appropriately in that all of them likewise w^ere free, and most of 
them were Aloslem — and with certain nomad and other warriors, 
who, being again free ^Moslems, mav best be treated of here. 

d’he first categorv^ of settled 'Asker is was that of the Muscllems. 
They appear originally to have been nomad also and ot Turkish 
race. But, in return for undertaking to do the Sultans regular 
service, they were each granted a small parcel of land, on which 
they were excused the payment of tithes and dues — hence their 
name Miisellem w'hich means ‘exempt’.^ Thev supported them- 
selves by working their land, receiving no pav. Their position thus 
resembled that of the Sipuhi.s, like whom they were cavalrymen; 
but, unlike the Sipdhis, thev worked their holdings entirely them- 
selves, and derived no part of their livelihood from the collection 
or taxes. When they were called up for service, there lore, they 
had tor the time being to be otherwise provided for. Hence they 
were organized in teams, called ocakp each of which consisted 
ot three or four men/' One man served at a time ; and the others, 
as his auxiliaries — Yamah — furnished him with a sum ot money 
according to their means'’ and a tithe of their crops. The d^Iiistlh rns, 
again like the Sipdhis, were commanded bv (^itri-hasis" and subject 
to the authority ot the provincial governors. 

^ S’ce LevJet, i. oo — Dtvltii *ah\tmii tn ce-^Un kwvitii \iiktri\tii trbLibi iunt^r 
zt ::i'dmet idu 'The stronerst miliTan’ force ot the sublime Matt \\cre the holders 
ot Timurs and ZTdmetd. 

“ ThK account of the ftudal Si[^dnT taken from K('n;u Be\ (Behmaiur. 
Z D.M G. x\ Se\ \ id VIu’>tata, i 120-3, Ut\det. i. Qo-i ; llanimtr, 

Stuatbitrfasiuyii^, 337 sq.; iitliru ‘Rtiamie des Liets MiUtaii t'>’. L, htli Strits. 
x\ 230 sq : lUOhss'.'n, mi. 372 : Ikschtndori. 30 >q . ( 'A\ ni 'Ale. 

UtbNer, roi-2, Etu \ rlupauiia <>f Tdum, arr, ‘ddmar’ See turrhtr pp iS-;-n.^o 
- Site abote, p. 4S 

yiu^tlUm (Araoici nuans A'ramtd’ of a tiinttstt,'! pojot or of a iieht 
and htnte (m Persian Ubaat ' ‘dispetised from publit burden^' 

" ()iuk (d'urki^h) meariuii: ‘i'learth' — >te ah>'.e. p 4S. n i. 

' >•' Ahmtd Retik The Kdruii. cited l'.trlo\s nurnbe:- ,arMno in 

ditteicnt places 

Thc'^e tontriburi' T • \\cr>. caili di fjiunii, 'Mp^i -'v iin-n- \ Run Uw’.i,/ j 
gate muidlinu 3C-4C. pom lo-ac ^ Sn. above, p 51 
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The nolJiiiii^s uf rhe Mnsflltn^^ were distributed about both 
the ‘oriudnar provinces, Ruiuelia aiui Anatolia. Those ot the 
other \settled' 'Askai^' that we are liere concerned with, on the 
other hand, seem to ha\ e been confined either to one or the other. 
'Thus the troops known as \ a\’u or PiwuhA iniantry, whose 
status as res^nirds laiui-holdiipLT w'as similar to that oi the Muselhms, 
were to be tound only in Anatolia;- whereas two other categories, 
called Voy?iuk and Doycuicl, were exclusively Runielian. 

'The I oxnuks were Ihihaarians, both Moslem and Cliristian. 
'riieir dutv consisted in rearinct and tending the horses ot the 
iniperial stables and those of ^'arioLls hieh officials and grandees. 
I’heir organization resembled that of the Must Ik ms in that they 
paid no taxes and were commanded by CeJi-basis (headed in their 
case by a W>ymik Beyi), but dithered from it in having no frame- 
work of uLLiks, Thev had instead a reserve,-^ bv promotion from 
which their numbers were kept up to strength As tor the 
Dij^ancisy or Hawkers, thev seem to liave been mo-th Bulgarians 
aho. Their pnvilege^^ w'ere similar to those ot rhe \ oxnuks. 
Their service consisted in raiding talcon^i for the u^e ot the Sultan 
and his court.' 

The earliest Mustlhins and Yaxas were, as we have indicated, 
probably ddirkmen nomadb that the Sultans desired at once to 
settle, rev\ard, and maintain for tuture service bv granting them 
land. For such Turkmens, many (d’ whom W'ere then recent 
iminigrantb into \\ estern Asia Minor tr<jiu tarther east, and whose 
chiet desire was the acquisition ot bootv, tormed perhaps the 
chiet ingredient in the composition ot the armies that achieved the 

McaninL', in 1 uiKibh and IXT^ian rc-NpcLru liv. ‘on toor'. 

“ <J 7 a/ . Nu 17 , Mj [KXirh>-'' r5.L:ar\dn:7 and U'hat 

ul the \a\u. c'hov,<^ that th<.ir ^ w^rc i>t ir>>ni siv, to seven men. hee, too, 
Hammer, Stacusz'c 20 'j, ard A; nied iWtnk, 'Jufk ctUfi, Introduc- 

tym, j i' tiie L-tict auin<>rit' the and .Mustrllt <jt 

.'uMt-’iagiU" < '' ,occ ^ e iriLmr r. ao'e tor =-er\ rc at a time Cevdet, 

* 'U. hn a a iv-ieu ->ce Ih nrnauLr, "p tit , aSas, puts the Yiiniki 

t.^ee ijtiuw ) and Mu tUt’:.- *4 ixuri.Llia tnu’t.thLr at 5, coo or O.oco and 40,000 
With, tneir V a '■n, .0 ■ : th<. datf.n 't .Xnatulia at 7,000 or 4,000 and 30,000 with 
their Vuan/ds \ id i. ia^-7, .-’.atts, eiionetiusl' . tVuit the d/u^>7/tmi 

Were eunfirud tu Xju-nd i. that nuniherevl some =lc.cco, anxi wtre c<nn- 

nianai'.! hi eat i)\ a Mm Mu Ko,vi 14 i l-ldjinai.t i, 1 (r eit ; stales 

that the i o .vitc oa.Hi.and^xi ' tom o ? n To’i h Z.to.o eliawii liuin the 
jani^'>aUe* \ O' a aie a ■ - ■ > Tia r-tiorR«I m the Kii'itOi elted iih'ive. 

I - .-U '%<'■, Ih HR def'n.td Itom tlR -'Ll', roi t -.iLmiteinL^ war, .5cc , 

that (-cenrs ai'O m tt.e aoud 1 hl.ewi-e i.xfd .n d urkish 'see below, 

p 

1 lie men <4 this I'.stt'e vre L\.neo 1 '/\uu/ A- : a idi stipe ruumeranes ul 

the \'ny )UikX 

M .1 \I i ro^. '50^-0, \,Miii.d Rel'k, lu>k I-hh liaAitn^tufk U 
1) ( Jrtss.fjn^ 5 i,, ttiTi j >iitLs tlijt in tn- tin * the I o\uuf'~ numhirxel 

n.coo. Soo M‘i ihl: -jm at tiu e.iimaAn x-n 

i>'‘Lnh mean-- a 1 HHu I lii.^k 

.\hiiied Refill, op eit t 
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earliest Ottoman conquests. ^ Their subsequent settlement was, 
howe\er, no more than partial. Many of them, maintaining their 
tribal relationships, continued to lead a pastoral life that neces- 
sitated seasonal migrations. And these Yimiks, or nomads, “ were 
still employed by the Sultans in war no le.-'S than the settled 
d I ii selkms and 1 ^ayas. 

Their organization, again, was similar. They, too, were com- 
manded in war-time by Q'cri-Basis, headed by Yuriik-Beyis, were 
subject to the authority of the provincial governors, and were 
divided into ocaks of thirtv.^ The men of each ocak served in rota- 
tion, five at a time, and w'ere supported whilst on service by the 
contributions of the remainder, who constituted their Yamaks, 
The Yuriiks, unlike the other 'Asker is we have been considering, 
were not exempt from taxation. On the contrary, not only were 
they obliged to pay various pastoral dues, but in peace time a fixed 
contribution was exacted from each ocak in lieu of service.^ They 
were to be found in both Rumelia and Anatolia, the majority in 
the latter province. ^ 

The organization of all these ^'Asktri' corps belonged to the 
early centuries of the Empire. Thev all declined in importance, 
even the feudal Sipdhis^ with the institution and growth of the slave 
army. By the sixteenth centurv^ neither the MiiseUeyns, the 1 
nor the Yiirilks w^ere anv longer emploved for actual fighting, 
though they were still obliged to accompanv the armies on cam- 
paign. Instead they discharged less glorious duties, such as 
dragging guns, levelling roads, digging trenches, carrying pro- 
visions, and casting cannon balls. Indeed, the Yayas seem already 
to have all but disappeared, their holdings being eventually con- 
verted into a special type of Timary And various other types ot 
soldiery who played a part in the earlier Ottoman campaigns 
were likewise either absorbed into or superseded hv the Kapi 
KiiUarl as their numbers and influence grew'. Such were the 

* The Yayus are said to ha\e been instituttd h> the Second Sultan, ( hhaii 
(1321-60) as the first infantr\' of the dynastv, and to ha^ e been ern cn land'^ 
when displaced by the Janissaries — see l)'t)hsson, vn 30S C t. Helm, 
des Fiefs, 224-5, "^'’ho, h(A\e\er, suppe^ses them to h.v e h<.]d land on a 
basis from the first. 

' Yuruk IS from Yurunitk (Turki'^h), 'to walk, to wander' 

' So, apparently, in the time ot Suleiman I In an earlier Kudrihi, ot Mel nu d 
II (1488), the Yuruks- are referred to as heinL: oruani^ed in nrak'y ot twent.-fout 
— see Ahmed Refik, Tiitk A'^irethri, Introduction, v 

The dues payable b\ the YioUks w^re those eaikd ( )thdr R< (Iki-turt' 
Due), 'Adeti (Shktp C'ustonu, and .iy/Y flkn I )u< ' In peact 

time each otak had to pa\ 600 uLyfi a. %eav -- M 7 M. 1- ^37, ArniLd 

Hetik, op. Lit. V i. 

^ .\hmed Retik, op cit \ Both f'odet. 1 ui, '~\%Md ’ i ’^7. 

mention the Yunik< and the W/Of/Kvo toottiwi. id Mo'nit.i m u.rj n,..t 
the \ uruk\ were confined to RLinwlia and weit. i.otiin aiu’au to a Mik i 
Ce\tlet an<i Se\ \ id Mustafa. loc ett ; DY>hs^on, mi 
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Akincls, Rumelian volunteer scouts or pioneers, \^ho in early 
times raided into enemy country in front of the main army and 
rewarded themselves bv pillas^e.^ I'heir tunction was in later times 
discharged bv Tatars subject to the Crimean IJansr Or the 'Azebs 
(‘Bachelors'), first used as infantry, later as munition-carriers, 
and finallv incorporated in the ‘standing’ ocak ot the 
the Cdnbchdn (‘Soul-stakers’), Dkdne^dn (‘.Madmen’), and other 
volunteer troops, who, after robbing the infidels oi the Domain ot 
War were onlv too apt to do the same by true-behevers at home/ 
On the other hand, as the standing army itself declined during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, still other t\pes ot soldiery 
were enrolled to supplement their waning strength. We shall re- 
fer to these later. 


[h) The Janissarit s 

WT mav now return to the Kap'i KiiUarL iMost of these, as we 
have indicated, were in the (dolden .Age of the Empire, the late 
fifteenth and the si.xteenth centuries, conscripted trom among 
the Sultan’s Orthodox Christian subjects, and reduced, illegally 
(from the standpoint of the Sen a), to slaver}'. Caught young, 
these slaves were all put through a rigorous course of training, 
both mental and phvsical. Thev were chosen in the first place 
for the likelihood of their ph\ sique ; in the c^'^iirse of their training 
their aptitudes ^vere studied ; and each wus given a post for which 
he seemed suited. The most prc^mising in bodv and mind, but 
particularlv in mind, were selected as Ic Cjolans'^ or pages, and 
placed for special training either in one of the old imperial palaces 
at Brusa and Adrianople, or in special palace schools at Galata 
and in Istanbul itself.^ Thev were finallv admitted to the Sultan’s 

^ Akinci tr')m (Turkish), 'a riid, on onslauUnt’ and Sev>id 

Mustafa, ioc. ciT., -tare that there utru 2C,tiCO rcLustercd AkiKii- under an 
Ahhiii Beyi Th«"ir auth'int; -cerns to be K'>(;u Bev {<ec Berhnauer, up. cit 
2><2) <Jn campaii^n the Akir.Lis' numbers v.ould he s\%oi!en to 40,000 or 
50,000 b\ \(.,luntter'- 

- s»eyyid Mustafa, 11 3 ^^mkei^en, iii 202; D'Ohs-un, \ii. 3 og. 

^ See Ahmed 1 501-2 nutu. 

" Turki'-h, litera]l\. Tnside Bu>^h Cf. belo^v, p 7S. 

s?e\>id Mustafa, i Ss, states prat they v.ere educated in the palaces (»f 
Adnanopie, JBru^a, Gallipoli an-i (yalatah But as reitard-s Galata, he seems to 
have confused these /f ( )'Aans with the k-hem! Gee beluvv, p. 57). This 

contusifin m.a\ he due to the tact that nc‘v\ arrivals m the pa£:c-schou]^ were also 
called .drtw/f (‘:ee A^j. 1 13S sc[ ). There wd'e certainlv hdtewf Oi^lnris proper 
at Cialhpuh. mccl <-ne uf thtir uIMcli^ wa- called ( A'hholu Ai^a^i f^ce bt !uw , .Vpp. 
.A (.A)). Ct aLo A.hn ed (A vail, v hu -.rate- (24^, nute; that a piiarter of the town 
ot (.jaUipoh wa^ still calk a kVcepu < )L;]an]ar m his noie I 01 it^ Lolieue of 
Ibiahim ihi^.a in IsUintnj]. uprotd uiilv up.'-it r Sukvman I, ^ee below, ch \i 
•\t adrianopi.-, Ir a-.t .iLu iruru rhi„ leijn ot Sulcvniari, there 'ere ^oth /{ and 

A' * tui ( Li Lsilohu* iL'i of liLLVh, dll Lpiine , shien ntircmt made 
to the cunveTMun b . thn ^ult m , f th*- '( )ld }’,tkue' into an \ \n tfii-i >jlnn bar- 
racks). Accurdinu to toreicn ac ount-- ot th' e-aih siettenth centurv there were 
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own palace, where, according to merit, they were promoted 
through various grades of more or less menial service, the most 
successful becoming the personal attendants of the monarch, his 
^Gentlemen of the Vrxvy Chamber'.^ But they were trained mean- 
while in the arts, not only of the courtier, but of the administrator 
and the commander, since it was from among the chosen of the 
chosen that the higher posts of government were filled. - 

It is not, however, the If Oglans with whom we are here im- 
mediately concerned, since they were not of the armv, but of 
the Household. Our business is with the remainder of the con- 
scripts, who went by the name of 'Acemi Oglans (literally 'Foreign 
Boys’). 3 The latter were subjected to a different kind of school- 
ing, designed principally to harden them. Those unable to speak 
Turkish were first placed in the service of feudal Sipdhis in 
Anatolia but all were sooner or later brought to Istanbul. There 
they were scrutinized again, and appointed to various duties accord- 
ing to their capacities. Many of them were now drafted into the 
ocak of the Gardeners, 5 whose members, as we shall see, performed 
a large variety of duties other than that indicated by this name. 
And in this service they too formed for the time being part of the 
personnel of the Imperial Household, as did also those that were 
placed in the ocak of the Wood-cutters^ and other departments 
of the palace service. But from this a certain number passed out 
into the ocak of the Armourers'^ and its branches, and so returned 
to soldiering. Others of the *Acernt Oglans, again, were given 
employment in the ocak of the Admiralty, serving both at the 
capital and at Gallipoli, or in the public offices of Istanbul ; and 

three or four hundred If Oglans in training both at Adnanople and Galata — 
Lybyer, 72, notes. We have discovered no other information regarding the 
school at Brusa. Lybyer, loc.cit., also states that they were placed in the house- 
holds of important go\ernment officials and provincial governors. But we have 
not found any Turkish references to this practice. Possibly Spandueino. the 
authoriw for this statement, is likewise really referring here not to If (Jglans 
but to ' Acenii Oglans, some of whom were in fact placed in the service ot the 
governors of E\ diets, and on the Hasses of the Kul Kdhyasi isee below, p 60), 
the Istanbul Agast (below', p. 60), and other Janissary officers — Ahmed Cevad. 
242. 

^ Hass Odalis — see below', p. 80. 

^ See ' Atd, i. 138 sq. Among other things they were instructed in the Kur'dn 
and the ^ena, in Arabic and Persian, in archerv*, musketry, and militarc' science, 
in horsemanship and javelin-throwing {cerid-hdzt) and in music. 

^ So called because they were of non-Moslem birth. Cf. the Black eunuch 
' Acemi Agas, Appendix B (.a). 

Iw’byer, 79. Cf. Ahmed Cevad, 244, citing Kugu Bey. According to Ahmed 
C’evad, 242, this method of dealing with Dei'^zrme recruits was resorted to onlv 
in earlier times, before barracks enough to house them had been built. 

^ (see below , p 84') — Ahmed C'evad, 243; Se\ \ id Mustafa, 1 140; 

Lvbyer, 81 . 

Baltacis (see below, p. 86) — Ahmed Cevad, loc. cit. 

’ Cebecis (see below, p 67) 

^ Ahmed Cev§d, 244; Lvbyer, 803 Cf Sevwid Mustafa, i 146. 
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yet others, it seems, were hired out to private persons a> labourers ^ 
But the destiny of most was enrolment in the standing infantry, 
the celebrated corps of the Janissaries, 

It is still uncertain precisely when and how the Janissaries were 
founded. For the long-credited account furnished by historians of 
the Ottoman Golden Age seems to be false in important particu- 
lars. - The earliest conquests were carried out largely by the aid 
of Moslem enthusiasts and freebooters. The first infantry placed 
by the Sultans on a regular footing was that called Yaya or Piyddc, 
which as we have seen was maintained by fiefs confined to Ana- 
tolia.' It seems likelv that Yaya^ were the Sultans’ personal troops, 
the nucleus, together with the feudal cavalry, of the conquering 
forces, though it is possible that from the beginning the Otto- 
man, like most previous Moslem rulers, had also a slave body- 
guard. But thev can hardly have had the resources necessary tor 
the maintenance of a large body ot paid troops. Hence the teudal 
character both of the Sipdhis and the Yayas, The Yayas, how- 
ever, were lacking in docility, and being at once foot-soldiers and 
feudal, could not he used conveniently in operations far trom the 
situation of their fiefs. It was natural, therefore, that the Sultans 
should replace them, as soon as they could, by infantr}* so recruited 
and organized as to avoid these disabilities. The opportunity to 
do so occurred in the third quarter of the fourteenth centuiw*. 
d’he first Ottoman raids into Europe brought the Sultans much 
booty and manv prisoners. The latter became slaves by the mere 
fact of capture. So those of them that by age and physique were 
suitable might be turned into soldiers, who mdght in turn be paid 
from these newly acquired revenues.-^ 

Such would appear to be the manner in which these ‘New 
dVoops’, Ye?ii-feri^, Janissaries, came into being. And there are 
indications that their organization was modelled on, or at least 
influenced by, that of a religious movement to which the Ottoman 
enterprise owed much of its first vigour. We shall refer in greater 
detail to this movement, whose devotees were called singly Ahi 

’ I/.byer, Inc cit. 

“ Thi'i credits Orhan OJ ijbol \ ith their creation, makes the m'^titution nf 
rite I)ti sirr 7 ie conscription contemporary, and tells nf the hiessinc of the first 
rtcrLUt-^ bv the Den i'<: Hacci Bektas i helow, p 64) Tht latter incident 
lias been prnced apnrr'.phal (see, e a., Kopridu/ade. Aviulolada Islamiytt, 87; 
Les' ( )ri'^ine\ <hi Bektuchi^nif , 21-4, Ztit\cl:rift fur Seniitnttk, tg24, 2661. 

' Above, p 54 

fjie'>(.. (It. 264, z('f> (citine (die of the e,arl]e>t — later fitieenth-ccnture- — 
( Etonian historians, Ba^a-Zadei; I' >it \ 1 ha 1 f Dhnri, arr> 'Murad I’, 

'd'urkL 

" IkopeP' . ac cordini: to ( lu-sr, op t ir 25'), Aki, a Turkish word rneaninL! 
'c nr roll-' or '< ViP .lUou-,*, and '-o (.orrt. -.pond’nLr to the Arabic Futu, plural 
Fit\iin Ir i-> jericralk taken fio’ its Arabic h- -nn 'n\ in, meanirttr M' brother', 
rfit Toinib'r- <.f a famous earlier socilP. havinp called themsehes Iht.dti, 
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and collectively Ahl al-Fuiuzvzva (People of Chivalry or Virtuej, 
in a later chapters Here it is enough to say that, in so far as the 
hrst Ottoman conquests were undertaken from religious motives, 
many of the townsmen that harboured them, including possibly 
persons closely connected with 'Osman I himself, were members 
of this society.- Hence it would seem that the Janissaries were 
first established before the occurrence of that cleavage between 
the beliefs of the Sultans and those of their Aloslein subjects to 
which we have referred above, though the Sultans were later to 
rely on them for protection against the insurrections to which 
this cleavage was in time to give rise. The Janissary corps, or 
ocak, as it existed in later times, however, was an amalgamation 
of three distinct bodies. One of these, the corps of the 
was created independently at the end of this same century, and 
was placed under the authoritv of the Janissary commander only 
after the conquest of Constantinople.^ The remaining two seem, 
if the duties allotted to them respectively in later times may be 
taken to throw some light on their origin, ^ to have been more 
closely allied; they were called Cernaat^ (Company or Assemblage) 
and Bdliik^ (Division). 

However that may be, the Janissaries of whatever division were 
all Kapi Kullari, that is to say the Sultan’s slaves, from the first. 
But it was almost certainly not until more than half a century 
after the creation of the ocak that the Devsiyme conscription was 
introduced.^ After its introduction most of the conscripts w^ere 
destined to become Janissaries, though not all, as we have indicated. 
Xor were the Janissaries exclusively recruited from the conscripts; 
they were still recruited partially from boys taken in war or simply 

brethren. The proper sine^ular, how ev^er, would be Ah 'Osman Nuri. i h-, 
SQi^uests that Ahi may be a corruption of Aga. 

^ Below, oh xiii. The Janissars eustuiue, partieulary. the peculiar ip. but 
aUi) the trousers, was derued Irom that 'd the Ahi^. (dther icscmtuan^-e-- to 
the H/un have been noted m the short knives worn by janl'^sa^le'i, in tl'e.i 
Use or the word ('teilow wa\iarer', }o/ beint: equnalcnt to 7 ’uu’A<,.M in 

reference to one another, and m the fact that celihac> was tnioined on ihun 
UiU retii ement) '"Giese, op cit. 259, The curious hierarchy ot the 
ohicers, which was nut ‘p> most militarv oruani/.ationv (th.it 

Is to sa\ , the lower the rank, the more numerous its holder-i--a katuie th.at 
1 )’( )hss».)n, Ml. 320, notes as an incon\cmence — may also point to a dMwata»n 
trom the Ahi lodtrts, as may the tact that the Janissane^ had the prr. ikue ot 
btinu punished by their own orheers 

“ (jiese, op. cit. 257, Encytlopuiiiiu oj hlam, art. 'I'uiks'. 

^ Sai'bdfi, ot which this word is a Turkish coriuption, means in IV i lan 
‘ Dou- Keeper'. 

hhicycloputdia (jf IsUwu art ‘.Mutiammad IT (.'t I) ( >nssnn, w: pj ao 
According to hlammer, StUiits7 1 iot. 2 cS. as the imuk uu t r. 

to the ( )ttoman infantry before tb.e ere itmn dt tlu jai i-saiit - 

' ^ee AppendiN; A l.\) ' Aiabie ' d uikisb, 

'' PitjbdlT bv Muiaei II (succeeded 14.211 bet^ire iql'' - Cjic^e, op cit 2'‘7, 
Eiicyilopatdul it IAj/ii. arts ’ I K s! tirmt ’ i'ui'-v. 
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bought. I'hc Dersirme then was no such essential leature ot the 
lanissarv ortranization as has been e:enerally stated. And it, when 
it was e\cntuallv abandoned, the Janissaries soon decayed, it was 
rather because this abandonment resulted in the admission ot 
free men into a body designed tor slaves. 

As tinallv constituted the ocak consisted of one hundred and 
ninetv-six companies ot variable size, called Orta/^ One hundred 
and one of these made up the C etna at,- sixty-one the Buluk, and 
thirty-tour the Si'^nun division. The whole was now* commanded 
bv an A^a, the A^a of the Janissaries ( Yeniceri A£asi), to whom 
the commander ot the S^^i^tnens, the S^^iftnen Basi, and the com- 
mander of the Boliik, the Kul Kdhyasu-^ acted as adjutants. These 
three othcers, together with the commanders of three special ortas, 
made up a creneral council, or Diz dn, for the corps. They were 
known as the Ocak Agasis d 

Next below' them stood a number ot orta-comm-mders who 
acted in various capacities as general officers either of the whole 
corps or ot parts of it; a secretaiwy the Yeniceri Kdtibi: and 
finallv an officer called the Aga of Istanbul, who commanded 
the thirtv-four ottas, suppler lentaiw^ to the establishment ot the 

^ Ortd means, literally, ‘centre’. At an intermiediate stage between the 
foundatiun of the corps and its hnal constitution there were 165 ortas (Ahmed 
Cevad, 271. When precisely the number was increased to 196 seems not to 
be known. It still stood at the lower heure in the reiRn of Suleyman the 
XUumticent. at least at its beginning, and the establishment was then of about 
12,000 men^ — see Lybyer, 95, note beccid Mustafa, 1. 141, states that at the 
accession ot Murad III in 1574 the corps consisted of 20,000 men; I>09U Be> 
i cited b\ Ahmed Ce\ad, 90) that it then consisted of 13,599 men. But Seyyid 
Mu-tatdL figure (which is contirmed b\ Hamm.er; see Lybyer, loc. cit.I includes 
the 'Attmi (Ji^lan ortas \ su perhaps these two estimiates do not conflict. In this 
ca-^c. the addition would seem to have been made later. L^nhappily we do not 
i now t<> which ot the three di\ isions it was made. If it was made to the Cemaat 
It must ha'.e been befire 1591, since in that year the Bekta^is were affiliated 
V) the 99th ofta of this diMSiun (^ee below, p 051. \Ve know that a great 
addition was, made to the establishment of the Janissaries during the reign of 
.Murfd III {see. e.g , Se\>id Mustaia, loc cit.i m 15S3 Moreo\er, Ce\det, 
cited by Ahmed Cevad, loc cit , puts the establi>bment (presumably minus 
the (Jglans) at 27,000 in the middle of this reign. Murad died in 1594. 

pia\ s'. ell, therefore, have been the date ot the increase in the number of 

ort(a^ 

' Up to the reign of Murad I\k when the 65th orta was suppressed for 
Its participation in the murder ot that Sultan’s predecessor, 'Usman II — 
I )'Uhs"M>n, Ml 213 According to Hammer, op. cit , 1 95-6, 2 1 9, the c(;iti- 

prmccl f'2 arid the Si'A^drij 53 

' Litcrallc, Intendant ot the .^lace^, no doubt shctrt for Kapl Kulu Kahyasi 
He was kriown more tamiharlv a^ th- KrJjya Btyi Kdhya is the Turkish \ crsion 
ot the Persian Kat-hudd, literalb ’lord of tlic house’ or ‘inajor-dorno’. In 
d’urkish as '' ntteri in the Arabic <.harac''cr the Ptriian spelling was prtserced, 
though tl'e pronur ciarion had alrcads been corrupted. We shall come across the 
vomd Kdhya ir notn\ Uiffererit Uses. 

f)'C )h>s(ni. Ml ^15 According to be\>id Mustata, 1 143, they were known 
also as K'itar .dAdari, Aga^ ot the tram or hie, because each of the fi\e lower 
ijfficcs led b> promotion to that aboce it 
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ocak proper, of the ' Acemi Oglans, from which all three divisions 
were recruited indifferently.^ 

The Aga of the Janissaries was a personage of the first impor- 
tance, partly because his corps was the most powerful militai*}' 
instrument at the Sultan’s disposal, partly because he acted also 
as Chief of Police in Istanbul itself. He was ex ojficio a member of 
the Council of State, and took precedence of all ministers below 
the rank of vezir, which he might enjoy himself, and of all other 
generals whatever.- In war he had the privilege of commanding 
the ocak onlv when the Sultan went on campaign in person. 
Otherwise he sent a deputy to act on the orders of the general 
directing the operations. ^ Up to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the Agas were chosen from among the officers of the 
corps itself. Selim I, however, who suffered from the insubordina- 
tion of the Janissaries on campaign, sought to curb it by reversing 
this rule ; and thenceforward for almost a hundred years the Agas 
were appointed from the Imperial Household.^ When the earlier 
practice was reverted to, either the Segmen Basl or the Kul Kdhyasi 
was regularly promoted to the Agalik. And eventually the Kul 
Kdhyasi came to be regarded as the Aga' s chief lieutenant, though 
in earlier times the Segmen Ban had held this position. The 
Segmen Basi preserved only one notable right: that ot acting in 
the Aga's absence as his deputy, or Ka im-makdm. 

The ortas of all three divisions and also, probably, of the 
' Ac emi Oglans came, even if they had not been so originally, to 
be organized alike. At first, apparently, they were small, and even 
in later times their establishment was commonly of no more than 
a hundred men.^ These were divided into three grades, the highest 
consisting of pensioners who no longer went to war. Each orta was 
commanded by an officer called Qorhacl,^ with six subordinates 

^ See below, App. A (a). 

^ Except on feast days, \\hen the generals of the Sipdhi and Silihddr Boluks, 
which were of more ancient institution than the Janissar>', had precedence of 
him — D'Ohsson, vii. 351; M.T.M. 1. 524-5 (K^^^dn-ndme of 'AbduV-Rahm.In 
Tevki'ih 

^ D’Ohsson, loc. cit. D’t)hsson, mi 314 

' Lybyer, 96, cites Chalcocondyles as stating that in his time — the reign of 
Mehmed II — the ortas had each an establishment of 50 men. In the late cigh- 
teenth centurc , of those stationed at the capital it supposed to he too, and 
of those stationed in the provinces 300 men, in peace-time, whereas in war the 
establishment of such ortas as were sent on campaign was increased to 500 — 
D’Dhsson, mi. 320, 331. These increases, a'- \se shall see, were effecteel b\ hastv 
enrolments; and few men but the othcers were then permanentK maintained 
in fact. The regulations referred to b\ D’( hissvin were nut entorced tor sonie 
time before he wrote, and muv date from considerably tarlur According to 
Hammer, op cit , los, the average strength ot orta^ was 400 mein rd whom 200 
wtre capable of lighting He doe^ nut statt., he>we\cr, at wb.at period this was s() 

'■ From i^djrha, ‘soup’, ‘stew’, from IVt'-ian ^orba^ tlw latter perhaps in turn 
derived from the Arabic root ^araba, ’to drink’, Ste Appendix A tor the 
probable origin of this title. 
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and a number of ?ub-officersd Each, moreover, had a clerk to 
keep Its rolls, and an Imam, or prayer-leader. Ihe men, besides 
pay, scaled according to their grades, though increased ior dis- 
tineuished service,- and rations, were supplied by the state with 
clothes. In peace-time, however, owing to their aptitude for insur- 
rection thev were not provided with arms. Even in war-time, 
though the state maintained an arsenal, they were permitted, by 
a curious custom, to choose the weapons that took their fancy. 
Xevertheless, w'hile the Empire was at its height, they were well 
trained in archery and the use of small fire-arms, and were ex- 
tremely well disciplined. In the Turkish phrase, ‘forty were to 
be led bv a hair’.’ Their decorous and submissive bearing is 
remarked bv European observers of the age.*^ d’hough the corps 
as a whole, feeling its power, was ready even as early as the fifteenth 
centurv to exact largess from Sultans whenever opportunity offered, 
the discipline in which its men were held by their officers was 
maintained with ease as long as they continued to be recruited 
all but exclusivelv from the Dei'sirme conscripts and other slaves. 
For then their life was wholly bound up with the ocak. They 
entered it at a tender age; they were entirely cut off from com- 
munication w ith their relatives ; they were obliged to live entirely 
in barracks. Thev w'ere forbidden to marry until attaining the 
rank of pensioner. Though the sons of married pensioners were 
alreadv, on occasion, admitted into the corps, they w^ere too few% 
and chosen with too much care, to compromise the spirit induced 
m the rest of its personnel bv the observance of these regulations," 
The Janissaries seem to have been founded as a bodyguard 
for the Sultan and consequently to have follow'ed him about 
wherever he went. But as the corps increased in size, though a 
considerable number of urtas continued to be stationed at the 
Sultan’s place of residence, most of them w^re posted to provincial 
garrisons, where thev were subjected to the command of the local 
gf»vcrnors. In either case every orta came eventually to be lodged 
in a so-called Room {Odd},'' most of the ortas stationed in Istanbul 
being housed in two large barracks, called the Old and the New 
Rooms (Jdalar and Yeni Odalar). d'hese rooms, however, 

comprised not only sleeping-quarters for the officers and men, 
but also kitchens and storehouses. On campaign a large tent 
served each orta as its oda. Both the barrack- rooms and these 
^ Ct. bclo’A. App. A (A) 

~ VIu'.t.'LL I 142 ( t Hamnii-r. op cit 2i7-iS 

' 'KtyR nir hil ib i 07 l- Le liushccq. 

1 \ 11 3 ",2-3, 341-2, 34C, 353 . Aliincd Ut'.ad, 5 jl sq 

>‘f I'buu, ..ft iL d 

Ut . i)t ]‘> V, p, 7S, f' >r the (. h unhers', c;il!ed. OjV?, of the ' Inside Ser\ loc’ 
f UMitj Vj the accninni'ni.ition 'd t.ach (jrt<2 in an odij the latter unrd \\a> sume- 
tiny2> u'ied for the former 
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tents were decorated conspicuously with the sign, a key, an 
anchor, a iish, a tiag, a mace, of the orta to which it belonged. 
In later times at least the men used also to have these signs 
tattooed on their arms and legs.' 

One of the main concerns ot the Sultans m early times was to 
coniine the attention ot the Janissaries to their proper duties: 
lighting and the preservation of order. The regulation admitting 
only persons ot slave status into the ocak, after a training begun 
when such recruits were still ol a tender age, ensured in them an 
ignorance ot money-making cralts, and was reinforced by another 
that lorbade them later to engage in such crafts and in any form 
ol trade.- The government, moreover, as w^e shall see, procured 
all the commodities required for the rationing of the janissaries 
direct Irom the producers, without resorting to ‘civilian’ middle- 
men, and engaged, possibly even for the orta-mtn stationed in 
the capital, certainly for those that were sent on campaign, a 
number ol men trom those guilds wTose members produced such 
manulactured articles as the Janissaries might have need ot.^ 
II, therelore, the latter disregarded the prohibition in question, 
they did so under no valid pretext. The artisans so engaged 
ceased, apparently, to belong to their original guilds, but formed 
others, one lor each industry, under the aegis of the ocak. They 
were not, probably, regarded as forming part of the Janissary 
establishment proper, but seem to have enjoyed some ot the 
privileges attaching to Janissar\' status, such as immunity irom 
arrest and punishment by the ‘civil’ authorities.^ 

More remarkable persons also attached to, but not actually 
lorming part of, the ocak w^ere some Dtrvises of the Bektasi order. 
What this order w^as, indeed what Dervise^ in general were, we 
shall describe later. ^ But we may here consider how' they were 
connected whth the Janissaries, since, particularly in later times, 
this connexion was both close and important. Indeed, the Jani>- 
saries were commonly known as the ‘Bektasi soldiery';'' and the 

' St;\\id Mustafa, i. 142; D’Ohsson, mi. 347, Ahmed Ue\ad, 47. 

^ See .S^eyyid Mustafa, 1. 140, for t\NO s^tejnes exhibuinj^ the wrath ut SlIuii 1 
at the idea of the son of a merchanrU bemi; admitted into the carp's and at tlie.t 
of Janisbarics' eni^aying m trade. Cf Ahmed CAvad, 64 sq , 73^4, and 
Nuri, 1. 620. 

^ See Appendix A (a). 

^ See 'Osman Nun, 1. O21 and again 637. It ma\ be, huwe\er, that tlie 
persons here mentioned a^ enjo\ mg "'’ch immunity were n<it the emlJsiiKn 
in question, but either ordinary janissanes that, in dehance ot tht rt guKitii-ns, 
engaged in trade, or or(.imar\ arti^^ans atriliattd to the tuak m the nK*nncr ol 
later timeb. 

^ U h. xm below . 

Asktri t , or ‘the otak (A the Bektasis' {lUktnAi\t (0<ugn.a:3 1 )> 

MehTiied, ^ee Wneht, ( Stiiitiruft, or 'the C rnldren ot IUkm tUhias' 
{Hdcti ( )Adltiu Bfu vl of LLiyu, art 'Hektash' 
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traditional account of their foundation gives Hacci Bektasd the 
saint from whom the order takes its name, a prominent part in 
it, stating that he blessed the first recruits, placing his sleeve on 
their heads, and so in^>pired them to adopt their peculiar head- 
dress with Its pendant tube.- This account, as we have already 
stated, has been proved fictitious. Hacci Bektas can have had 
nothing to do with the foundation of the Janissaries personally 
for the good reason that he died quite a century' before they were 
ever thought of.-' And though the Bektasi order, for its part, was 
not organized until much later — some time in the fifteenth cen- 
tury-^ — it was partlv in response to the preaching and under the 
leadership of earlier Den ises of the same type that the first Otto- 
mans set out on their career of conquest. But another part ol the 
responsibilitv for this enterprise belonged to the Ahis of the 
Society of Virtue already referred to, whose doctrine had a mystical 
basis similar to that of the Denises, though otherwise developed ; 
and, as will be remembered, it was on the organization of the 
Ahis — from whose head-dress, incidentally, the cap of the Janis- 
saries was really derived^ — that the Janissary' organization was in 
some degree modelled. The beliefs entertained by the Janissaries, 
as far as they were inherited from the Ahis^ had, therefore, some- 
thing in common with those of the Dervises from the first. Indeed, 
it is even considered probable that the stoiy' of the blessing by 
Hacci Bektas of the first Janissary recruits reflects a truth: that 
the Dervises (of the type referred to) regarded the New Troops 
with benevolence, and invoked the blessing of their dead patron 
upon them.^ As time went on, moreover, the way was left clearer 
for the Dnvises by the gradual dissolution of the Ahi society — a 
dissolution that may, actually, have been hastened by its connexion 
with the Janissaries. For it had always been even more closely 
connected with the guilds that had for centuries controlled the 
commerce and industry' of Moslem cities. But, as we have seen, 
the Janissaries were expressly forbidden to engage in commerce 
and industry. And the very' peculiarity of this prohibition — for 
soldiers, after all, are not apt in general to turn artisan — may 
indicate that the Sultans, on account of their gradual conversion 
to a comparatively r^trict Sunnism, came to view the connexion 
between the Janissaries and the Ahis with suspicion, since the 
doctrine of the Ahn, if nominally Sunni also, was fundamentally 

' 'Lhe temi fidcct, properly Hare, denotes one that has performed the Have, 
or Pilirnmage to Mecca 

" See, e K , Ahmed Uesad, 24 sq. and Eruydopuedia of lUam, art. Janissarieb’. 

’ Kuprulu?ade, Lrs du Bektachisme, 21. 

^ Ibid ( jiese, op. cit. 261 . 

' Kopruluzade, (Jns^ina, 24, .dnadoluda hldmtyet, 88 

" hor t^uilds bee below, ch \i 
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heterodox.^ The Ahisy in any case, ceased to exert any poiitical 
influence after the fourteenth century.- Thenceforward it was again 
only in the trade guilds that their system was still practised.^ But it 
such was the intention of the Sultans, they failed, eventually, to guide 
the ocak into the straight path of orthodoxy, or at least to keep it 
there. For the Bektasis were even more heterodox than the Ahis\ 
and bv some means, whether or not they profited by the latters’ 
decline, they succeeded, as heirs of the Dervises that had originally 
blessed the foundation of the ocak, in establishing a patronage ot 
it, at first ignored oflicially, but finally recognized. The Bektasi 
order seems to have been formed during the fitteenth century; 
but It was not until the end of the sixteenth that this oflicial 
recounition was accorded. In 1591, however, the order was de- 
clared to be affiliated to the ninety-ninth orta ot the Cema at, 
the rank of (lo)haci in which was conferred on its Grand ^Master; 
and eight Bektasi Derviscs were thenceforward lodged and ted in 
the oda of this companv, which was situated in the ‘Xew’ Barracks 
at Istanbul. These used to pray for the Empire and its arms, 
and to march before the Aga on parades ot ceremony, dressed 
in green, their leader crvfing ‘God is Bountitul!’^ and the rest 
answering AIu!\^ meaning ‘He isk For this reason these Denises 
were known as Hu-kesdn, ‘Criers of “He is” 

The official connexion of the Bektasis with the Janissaries hence 
belongs to the period of decline, which we propose to deal with 
later. And there is reason to believe that the disruption ot disci- 
pline in the ocak, which contributed in no small measure to this 
decline, was at least encouraged by some ot the antinomian 
tenets ot the Bektasis.^ Perhaps w'e may on this ground conclude, 

^ According Kopruluzade, >ee i)ri‘:^ines, 16, Anadoliidu I'^ldrniyet, 67 (citina: 
ob'^en.'ations of Ma5?ienon and Huart in support of this opinion). It is, ho\\e\ to , 
combated be Giese, op cit. 255. 

- Gie^e, up. Cit. 207--^. Kopruluzade, Ajiadoluda hldmiyet, S5, attribute ^ 
the decline ot the Ahis as a political force to the toundation m e\ er-i^rowinc; 
numbers <if Orthodox colleues {^^Iadrasa) . 

^ For the Fuiunzi'a inheritance of the Ottoman guilds see particularK 'O^man 
Nuri, 1 5 iS cq 

Possibh It \sas cner the Cemaat ortaz stationed m the provinces that the 
Bektasis hrst established their intluence. For the Bekta^^is \sere ot the 'rural 
type ot Derii^ (see belo\\ , ch. xiii), and it was to a Cemaat vria that they were 
eventually athhated. 

= Kerim Adah. 

^ For Arabic Huzta. 

~ D'(,)hsson, i\ . 673, VII. 325. 

® Ahmed Ce\ad, 6 j, O4, in a section dealiny with Rule 4 ot 'the tunda- 
mental Kamin of the Janissaries’, which required them 'necer to dec late trum 
the prescriptions of Saint Hacci Bekta?’, states that ‘Fodjak qui disait coubur 
suivre les p^ecepte^ de la Secte du Samt-Bektach, adopta certaines habitude 
telle cjue Fusage du cm, contraires aux prescriptions des crais prmcipes dc la 
foi et dc la loi saciee’. Gt below, ch. xiii, on the addiction to w ine-dnnking 
of Dtriises. 
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therefore, — thus bearing out a conclusion come to on others^ — 
that it was not until a short time betore the said recognition that 
the Bektasis gained a hold over the Janissaries firm enough to 
affect their conduct. 

The of the Janissaries, as well as being a general, was a 
police officer. In this capacity he \\as responsible tor the main- 
tenance ot order and the protection oi property in most ot Istanbul 
proper.^ Only the Sultan’s palace and a quarter adjacent were, 
indeed, outside his jurisdiction. This latter quarter, and all the area 
surrounding the capital, were under the similar control ot other 
military officers. For there existed no independent police tore- 
either here or in the provinces. Hence, the duties that would ha\e 
devolved on such a force were performed in peace-time by janis- 
sary ortas and detachments and by other standing troops. In the 
area under the control ot the Aga they were performed by the 
ortas stationed at the capital. When these went on campaign, 
the place of these ortas was taken by those of the 'Acerni Oglans. 
This area, for police purposes, was divided into a number of 
districts, in each of which an orta was stationed for one year at 
a post, and from this patrols were sent out in perpetual rotation 
into all the markets, streets, and alleys within the district m 
question. 3 Not only the Aga himself and the commanders ot 
the ortas so posted, but also six other general officers of the ocak 
and another officer of slightly lower rank were concerned with 
police duties. The corps also supplied two bodies of detectives 
for the preservation of good order and decorum and the preven- 
tion and punishment of crime. 

(r) The Artillery and Armourers 

The organization of the Janissaries was not much affected by the 
introduction of fire-arms, which occurred, probably, near the 
beginning ot the fftteenth centur}\ Their manutacture, however, 
and the use of cannon brought about the creation of three special 
corps, recruited, like the Janissaries, trom the ' Acerni Oglans. The 
men of these ocaks were called, in the order of their creation, 
Toppis, or Gunners — Top meaning a cannon — Top 'Arabadsp or 
Gun-carriage drivers, and Cebecisp or Armourers. 

The first two of these three ocaks were created by Murad II 

' By Hasluck, Christianity and under the Sultans, 490. IlasluckN 

conclusion i> that the IcL^cnd connectm^j IJacci Bektas uith the Janissaries \saa 
ot late invention, appearing' lirst in the works of the historians Taskopruzade 
and 'All, who both died in the latter half of the sixteenth centurs’. 

- 1 e. excludincr E>>ub, Galata, and Uskudar. 

' U’Uh'-son, Ml. .'^4‘S-o See Appendix A Tip. 

" hn>ni 'urahu, ‘a wheeled wiriiauU, Arabic ( post-classicalj. 

** hrom Cthe ‘armour’ or ‘arms'. Ut. Cebeli, above, p. 50, n. 6, 
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(1421-51), during whose reign ordnance was first employed in 
a sieged It had already been used in Western Europe for the best 
part of a hundred years; but how it was introduced into the 
Ottoman Empire, and whether the first Ottoman cannons were 
of home manufacture, appears to be uncertain. In any case native 
foundries were established by this Sultan, and produced bronze 
guns of large size, projecting stone balls, which played a decisive 
part in the reduction of Constantinople by his successor. The 
earliest European ordnance was immobile; it was not until the 
Hussite wars that field artillerv was used to any great extent. 
The creation of the Top "Ar abaci corps shows, however, that the 
Ottomans adopted patterns capable of being moved from the 
first. Both Topfus and Top 'Arabach, it may be noted, were 
infantry. Hence, indeed, the necessity for the 'Arabacis. It was 
not until the end of the eighteenth century that a corps of mounted 
artillery was created, on a French model. 

The functions of the Armourers were various. Primarily they 
were concerned with the manufacture and repair of arms and 
munitions for the infantry. But they had also to guard the army 
transport and stores on campaign. Their ocak was created bv 
Mehmed the Conqueror.- It consisted originally of seven hundred 
men, as did also the ocak of the Topgus\ whereas the Top " Ar abaci s 
numbered three thousand.-^ Each ocak had an organization similar 
to that of the Janissaries, that of the Ccbccis, if not the others, 
being divided likewise into two sections, called Buliik and Cemaai^ 
both comprising a number of oriasr Each ocak, again, was coni' 
manded by an Aga called, in the case of the Gunners Topcii 
Basi, in that of the Drivers Top ' Ar abaci Basi, in that of the 
Armourers Cebeci Basi\ and was provided with a Kdhxa and a 
secretary . 5 The ortas of all three wxre stationed, some in the capi- 
tal, some in the provinces.^ For those stationed in the capital each 
oiuk had ir*^ barracks. 

’ So D'Ohsson, vii. 364. He 'States that oninance h> the 

Ottomans at the siege of Semendna, It is sometimes stated !e c h\ h\bdu’r- 
Rahman Scret, in his Ta'rifji Dciliti ' Oyuiiftn t. , 1. 105) that it \\a> used h\ 
Murad I at the battle of Kosso\o. 

- I)’( )h'^sf>n. Ml, 3h2, Juchereau, 1 N3; Ahmed RaMin, 1. oS. , '< tsman 
Nuri, 1 (;ih. Hammer, St( 7 dts:'tr:ialtuu’^. 224. statt--^ th.it the (itOn'r (xnk 
old as, if not older than, the 7'ohr’C <-iLo that its oriLTinal t^^ra dishrncnt wa^ 
<'CO ' According to D’Oh^<on. \ii V'^-4. 

’ Ibid.: Uevdet, i. Sg; Se>\id Mu>tata. 1 144 fstatinc that all t’nitc had 

orta-^, holiiks, and othcers like the the Janis'-aiiLM, Ahnitd Ka>im, i. 

on, note 

.■^te Lybyer { Rarnbcrti ). 252 ddu Ti>l'(u Bd^i and utTe chosen 

from the oihcLr^ of then T,.Npecti\e corp'^ d’ne Lk/’tW Had appointed from 
among the Kupui a eategoix of oif^Li-b belonging to the bnpt^iuil 1 

hold t >ee belo'\, p. 83). D’Oh^^o!l, 3(uS-ij 

The stationed m frontier fortroscs, but particuknb tho^e in Egvpt, 

\\ere commonly called 'Aztbs flirt rally, ‘bachelors' — ^ee p. 50 . 
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The Top^u Ban, as well as commanding the (junncrs. controlled 
the arsenal just referred to and also the powder-m.agazines (Bariid- 
hdnt)' at Salonika, Gallipoli, and tne capital - Both the ar^enal 
and the powJcr-masazincs. however, had independent govern- 
ment inspectors',-' and the arsenal had a technical director, called 
Dokucii Basi' (Head Founder or Caster). Owin^ to the case with 
which copper was obtainable in the Empire, ordnanec continued 
up to bevond the date of our survey to be Mruiicht^ in bronze 
instead ot iron I'as 'c.'as usual in Europe i.' In the c.'.rut'r part of 
the sixteenth centurv, hcwccer. when the u=e r>f ■:.'’:t-irojn balls 
was inirod'uccd, the huge cannon hitherto v.rnucm: r <r the pro- 
jeetiun of stone balls gave way to (others <it siviailer si/tc, 

L nder Sulcvman the ?vlagniliccnt the establi'^hrncnt ot both 
the Topeu and (Jthrci ocaks was increase J. t’> tv, o thousand and 
fifteen hundred men respectively, 'That oi the 2 en Arahach 
remained at tht original hgiire, e\'en, apparenrl} . in iatcr times, 
when the other ocaks were greatly expanded/' By the reign of 
Suleyman two other ^mall ocaks had alse; come into nemg, namely 
those of the Humharacis f Mortar-bomoardier'^) and the Lagimcis 
(Sappers)e The ocak ot the Humharuefs A said to ha\e originally 
formed part of the Topeu C'srpsr but both IJujrharacis and La^ini- 
ciSy instead of receiving pav rrom the T reasuns cscre provided with 
militaPv' fiefs As we shall rme, the hJunibaracis were reorganized 
earlv in the eighteenth century under the direction of a celebrated 
French convert t(3 Islam..*'-'' 

'The Top^ii Basi and the Cebcci Bap,^ again, were, like the Apa of 
the Janissaries, responsible for the policing ot certain areas. That 
under the jurisdiction of the TopT^^ Basi consisted ot Bey Oglu 
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Aya Sofya, the ‘Stable Gate’ referred to above, and another, 
called Hoca Pasa.^ Presumably these police duties were discharged 
by the men of the ortas stationed in the capital, as in the case of 
the Janissaries. 


[d) The Cavalry 

The rest of the standing army was made up of six cavalry 
divisions. These are said to have been of older creation even than 
the Janissaries.- Two of them., indeed, seem to show this antiquity 
in their name: 'Olufeci, ‘Men drawing pay’,^ since this evidently 
distinguishes them trcm the rest of the troops, who, as we have 
seen, were originally all feudal. Moreover, two of the other divi- 
sions were called Gurebd, ‘strangers’,-^ because they were recruited 
from ‘foreign' Moslems, that is to say Aloslems that came from 
beyond the bounds of Ottoman rule, to seek their fortune, material 
or spiritual, in the Sultans' wars against the infidels. It is true that 
they continued to be so recruited at least until late in the sixteenth 
century. 5 Nevertheless, this participation of ‘foreign’ Moslem 
enthusiasts was especially characteristic of the early campaigns 
ot expansion. These divisions were known as the Four Bdliiks,^ 
one of the 'Oliifecis and one of the Giirebd being known as ‘of 
the Right’,' and the other two as ‘of the Left’,^ because of the 
positions they took up with respect to the Sultan on the field of 
battle. The remaining two divisions seem to have been created 
slightly later. Thev enjoved greater honour and were larger 
than the Four Bblilks.'^^ The men of the first, which again was 
larger and more honoured than the second and took up a position 
on the Sultan's right in war, were called simply Sipdhis — as if 


’ Ibid 916. ^ D*Ohsi>on. vii. 364, 366; Lybytr, 9S. 

- Ct p. 42. n. 2 above. Arabic, plural, from Carib, Ntrangeb 

- See Lybyer, 9^-9, and nore. 

Bolukdti Erba'a — a fine linuuistic mixture. The Tuikish Buliik ib y:i\en an 
Arabit^ plural at and put in the Persian idafet construction with the Arabic 
Etbadi ‘four.’ There seems to be some confusion m the use of this term. 
.Lccordintt to Sey\id Mustafa (e.y. 1. 63) it wub applied to the ^Olufens and the 
Giirehih Lybyer, gS, writes as if *the four’ were the Sipdhis, the Silihddrs, the 
'Oluftcis, and the Ourehu, 

‘ ' Olujetiydni Yemin and Gurebdi Ytmin- 

' ' (Jlufeciydni Yesdr and Gurebdi Yesdr. 

' According: to D’Ohsson, vii. 365, Seyyid Mustafa, loc cit., implies that 
they were of earlier creation sa\iny that the ‘Four BdlukY were added to them. 
According to Zinkeisen, 111. 175, a standing cavalrv' was tirst created under 
(drhan and was reorganized under his successor, Murad I, b> Timur-Tas Pasa 
'Abdu’r-Rahman I^eref, 1. 104, puts, the ortianization of the Sipdhi'- down to 
this latter othcer. Perhaps, theretore, we may take it that the Four Buluks were 
created under Urban, and the Sipdhi:> and Silihddrs under Murad. But ju^t as 
the earlv history of the Janissaries is obscure, so is that of the cavalr> 

d’o^ethcr they formed the first grade ot the cavalry, the 'OiuftLis forming 
the second, and the Curthd the third — be> Md Mustafa, 1 144 For their 

numbers and pas in the time ot >iileMnjn '■ee L\b\er in [la cited helu's. 
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thev were cavalrv-nien par exitUence, for in tact all the standing 
lib well as the feudal cavalry was generally referred to by this 
terms I’huse ot the second were called ’SiUhddrs, ‘Sword- or 
W'eapeai-hearersh- and operated on the Sultan’s left/' 

/ he Sipdhis. Sihhddrs, and 'Oliiftcis were recruited irom among 
tne Janissaries and part of the Imperial Households Their organi- 
zation >ccms to have been imitated in some degree from that of 
ine feudal cavaliy. Thus each man had to train and take on cam- 
paien two or more armed and mounted slaves, maintained at his 
own expense like the Cehtlis of the fief-holders.-" Aloreover, the 
>dihddr^, by ’.-ay ot privilege, were actuallv provided with fiefs. 
r.ach du'wiMi, v^a- commanded bv an Apad appointed from the 
luipL.!./, Hijii^chold, who was assisted by tour other general 
■tfiicer- and one or more secretaries. The men of the Sipdhis 
and Sddidd*\, it not ot the other divisions, w'ere organized in 
-ouadroiib ol tv.enty, each with its commander and sub~ofiicers 
Tnhke the Janibbaries and other infantry corps, the cavalrv were 
not prcivideu with barracks. Most of them lived in villages near 
the capital, in order to use the local pasture for their horses. Onlv 
the Ayas and other general ofiicers of the divisions appear to have 
had quarceib in Istanbul, since the attendance of some was required 
bcveral times a week at the palace. 

T'he original establishment of the cavalrc^ divisions is put at 
dilfcrent figures by \arious authors/^ But it appears that during 

^ (k.iniberri), 250. Karnbern r<nd otner foreigners reter to theni a- 

Stpt'u'i ( g-, ir.s W iy'Aiy Cf. 'Abda i-Rahn.Sn loc. cit , this author 

U X>ipLlhiyd*i ( ,SzpJ/:n '^iinsn 1 he Ckiuivalent Turkish of this 

phrase hov, t\er, he Sipdrii (Jyulin/i. 

- C t he , p . 124, n. 4 

e) ' kainbLiti), 251. Lt. D’C Jhsson, vn. 367, Ur the later subordination 
or the and (dur^hd of the k-tu to th«- Silt^'ddn 

^ I I' 'I tiiL /f (Jpu/i^ (-ee beluu, p. 78) Other than Hdss (Jaalis (see below, 
p. anc In.m the (CUeer^ tu' the intanrr: r.o' .i The ’Oldj\a> rceeued 

re.-uit. .a~o tp.rn the irrepular rre-op D'Oh^-^n, Mx. 366, L\b\er, 78, 98: 

. id Mu-^nta, 1. 14a, Jaelureau, 1. 87 , Zinkei^en, 111. 177, 

o . 1 1 , <U, < neicn >i\reenrh -c^^nturv ,.ccuunts. Neither Se\\id 

V!u>r,u:i r-.r j) rr'ic-s . th-.^e ai-nwd /a\es. 

n. ol! 'Rjiii .rai, 251. Cf Ju^hcicau, I. 86 
" CahLd S.vdidur Adi: Sidjiddrl.r Apn/, CCc., and, collectnely, Bdluk 

.-iyitiu'i 

1 144. D Oh^xjn, \\. 3ns, starts that the\ had quarters 
in tliL ca: na and at Adnanopic and Hru.a See Appendi.x A (.a). 

^ee .w / \J i ( U'le KtDJih-U'Ur.t. ot Abdu’i -Rahntan Te\ki'ic =\06, 511, 
^ am run ' oi Buiun Apisi, at I’hur-uav, Imperial, Audience, and 
rav -di^tnnatK r /kr 

J T r” r-W' onair.aii^, nunibered 2,400 men (D Ohsson, 

1*-- W 5 > ^’'ho pue> the nripnnal stanuinu Sipdhis, in the 
' *;'■ "■ ‘‘ptht W',rd, at 'ku on _7nc Mnnn') Se\\id Mustafa. 1. 144, 
‘p" ^ I ' ai,nM xjt Bf.lulo lall bixi wa^ 7,ccc up to the time 

P" ' P' 1 ' ^ ^'P ' T^niinrained at 2,43c would lease 4 .hcc 

''p ‘ P'-'l SihrAu/-' Z'.n'a '•'L r , 111 170, h»n'L\er, btaici, that 

‘ ‘ 1' '*■ >1 c pt ,r d ‘nsria, t'cliru i i.uslU “he total to 8,000, 
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the reign of Suleyman the Magnificent it stood at between ten 
and twelve thousand, excluding the attendant slaves, who brought 
it up to between forty and fifty thousand. ^ At that time, therefore, 
it was actually larger than that of the Janissaries. Moreover, the 
men of the superior divisions, being drawn from the Ic Oglans, 
the pages of the Household, were held in far greater honour than 
those of the infantry. The possession of slaves no doubt enhanced 
their prestige ; and they were noted for the magnificence of their 
dress and accoutrements, which put those not only of the Janis- 
saries but also of the feudal cavaliy in the shade.- They were far, 
however, from being merely decorative. For not only were they 
expert in the care of horses — and that in a society in which horses 
were highly prized’ — but were incomparable bowmen.-^ As we 
shall see, the palace pages were trained from childhood in archery, 
and no doubt proficiency in markmanship was exacted from those 
pages that were promoted to service in the Boliiks. It was partly, 
indeed, the very excellence of their bowmanship that led to their 
decline. For when, already late, it was sought in 1548 to provide 
two hundred of them with pistols and carbines in the campaign 
undertaken in that year against the §ah T^hmiisp of Persia, the 
men were so much mocked by their companions and pained at 
the dirt of the powder, that the new weapons had to be withdrawn, 
and were not generally adopted by the cavalry^ till the end of the 
centurv'.s 


III. THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD 

A description of the Imperial Household may not seem to 
deserve much space in that of Ottoman society as a whole. For 
it was a comparatively small body confined to the Sultan’s palace 
in the capital. In fact, however, it was a model for the households 
of all the grandees of the Empire who copied it as far as their 
means and etiquette permitted, and even to some extent for those 
of humbler Aloslems, Also it formed a training college for ad- 
ministrators and officers,^ bv whose appointment to positions of 
influence in both the capital and the provinces its spirit was 
spread far and wide. On this account alone, therefore, it deserves 
attention. 

comprising 3,500 Sipdhi^, 2,500 Silihddrs, 1 ,000 ' 0 Infects, .ind 1,000 Gnrthd 
D’Uhsson's figures (\ii. 364, 10,000 for the Sipahts and 8,000 lor the 

Silihddrs under the earlier ^lehmed II. as is suggested by Lvhyer, if they 

are to be trusted, include tlie mLn-at-arms furnished by the men nf those corps. 

' L>b>er, uy. - Zmkeiscn, ui. 169. 

^ Ibid 170-2 + Ibid. 173. 5 }bid. 174 

^ See, for instance, h\ta, 41 \Serd\i Humdyihi bir mektebi * umiiml ittihdz 
olunarak\ ‘U'he Imperial Palace being turned into a general school’. Uf L\ byer. 
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The constitution of the Imperial Household was conditioned 
bv two main features of the Sultans’ way of life, namely their 
maintenance of a Harem and their adherence to the old Persian 
tradition of kingly conduct. The seclusion of women, thoueh oi 
ancient origin in the countries of the Middle Hast, had been 
adopted early in Islam and had of course become a ver\' strikintt 
characteristic of [Moslem society. It may, however, be worth 
while here to point out that it was not essentially connected with 
the practice of polygamy as sanctioned by the Stii'a. ror any 
Moslem of even the humblest pretensions to culture, thoui^h he 
miyht have onlv one wite, or might be unmarried, as long as he 
lad w. anrn dependent on him, w'ould keep them secluded from 
male ^ucietv. The Hartm w*as merely the instrument ot this 
>eclasion. For the word, which means ‘forbidden’, hence ‘sacred’, 
and so, virtuallv ‘taboo’, was primarily applied, in this connexion, 
to the apartments in anv Moslem house in w'hich the women lived. 
It was used onlv secondarily of their inmates; and this solely 
because the very mention of w'oman w^as itself so far taboo among 
the polite that in <mder to avoid it they w'ould resort equally to 
such a w'o^d as ‘house’. 

Part of the roval palace — the .S't/aiv* — was therefore set aside 
as a Harem. But the rest was further divided into tw'o sections. 
Persian induence in the Islamic tradition of sovereignty tended 
to remove the monarch from the sight of his subjects except on 
occasions of ceremony, Hence such hours of his life as were not 
spent in the Hartm itself w^ere usually spent in his private apart- 
ments. Provision had therefore to be made for the latter in the 
layout of the Stray, which thus came to consist of an outer court, 
an inner court, and the Harem [Moreover, so jealously separated 
were they, that special rooms w'ere in each case set aside for a 
transition from one to the other. Hence the Sultan’s audience 
chamber was located between the outer and inner courts, so that 
he might mamtam his seclusion as far as this w'as compatible 
with being seen by dignitaries, native and foreign, at all, w'hile 
the latter were excluded from the private apartments proper. 
.\nd between the inner courts and the Harem, into wTich no one 
hut himself, eunuchs, and women w'ere allowed to penetrate, 
there were roi^ms knowm collectively as the Md-heyn,- where he 
wa*^ waited on by his male entourage for such intimate purposes 
as being robed and having his head shaved. 

The Stuly being so divided, its personnel was divided similarly 
—into tie. Huron, the Inner, and the f)uter Services. 

lUr- .:i 'III', aUon nt the U hian WT'-e)!! nt thi'. isoril to 

-liH // 1- 'ji'iu- irr.o.t- a h' Mo.ltrti i_e. 

~ Arah'. ■.} It . ' o 
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[a) The Harem 

The Harem was the sphere of the women and the eunuchs that 
guarded them. Its centre was, of course, the Sultan’s family — his 
wives and concubines, and their children. In early times the Sul- 
tans had been in the habit of marrying princesses, Moslem and 
Christian, often more than one at a time, but never more than the 
canonical four. The last Sultan so to marry, however, was Mehmed 
the Conqueror; and though two later Sultans, of the first half of 
the seventeenth centurv’, had married Moslem 'commoners’ — one 
a freed slave — their successors abandoned marriage altogether. 
The law prescribes no limits to the number of concubines a man 
may entertain. The Sultans, however, confined themselves as a 
rule also to four,^ who, after they finallv abandoned the contraction 
of marriages, were treated with all the consideration and ceremony 
of legal wives; these ladies were known as Kadins^ and formed 
the highest class of the female personnel of the Harem. Each had 
separate apartments and a staff to servx her, and saw her companion 
Kadins only on ceremonial occasions. The Kad'ins were ranked by 
seniority, first, second, third, and fourth,-' each rank carrying with 
it the enjoyment of a higher income than that below it. 

It naturally made a great difference to the estimation in which 
Kadins were held, if they bore children to the monarch. To bear 
a son, again, was more praiseworthy than to bear a daughter: ladies 
successful in so doing were called Hdsseki Sultans^ thereby being 
approximated to real Sultans^ — the title given to imperial daughters 
— whereas tho^e that bore only female children were called merely 
Hdsseki Kadins. But the position of greatest consideration to which 
a Kadin might rise was that of mother to a Sultan {]\ilide Sulidn),^ 

^ In later times, at least. Some earlier monarchs are said to ha\e had more 
than three hundred concubines during their reigns; and Murad III 11574-05) 
had no less than 130 children as a result of this extravagance. If the Sultan 
took one of the Gediklis fsee below, p. 74) as a concubine without ral^lng her 
to the status of Kadin (see below), she was known as Hds^ Odaltk or Jkbdle. 
The word Odalisk is a corruption of OdaVik, which means ‘appertaining to the 
room’. Ikbdle is from the Arabic Ikbdl, ‘good fortune’ (D’Ohssonb 

^ Kadin, m Turkish, means simply ‘woman’. 

^ Called, according to ^Osman Bey, Lts Femmes cn Turquie, a somewhat 
sensational work, Buyiik, Ikinci, Ortanca, and Kui:uk, 1 e. Big, Second, Middle, 
and Little. 

* Derived from the Arabic Hass (see abo\e, p. 47) through the Persian, 
Hdssa^i in that language meaning primarily ‘speciality’, ‘peculiarits hence 
‘excellence’ and hence again ‘a favourite’. The Turkish word appears to he 
merely a mispronunciation due to the ambiguity of the Arabic script. It was 
also applied to some categories of Ottoman soldiery (see below, p 84). 

5 The Sultans being referred to usually as Pdi/Rd/z (see above, p 34). When 
used of them the word preceded their names, as Sultan Ahmed, Sultan Selim, 
whereas in the case of princesses it wa'^ placed after their names, a> Hadice 
Sultan, Esma Sultan. The .-Arabic word had onginalK an impersonal mtaning, 
‘power’, ‘authoritv’. 

^ i.e. ‘Princess Mother’, from Arabic IVd/tda 
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since the Sultans invariably treated their mothers with the utmost 
reverence ; and it was customar\* for these ladies to issue their com- 
mands direct to the Grand TVe/V. In later times they invariably 
rose to this height from comparative obscurity, however, owing to 
the rarity with which son then succeeded father on the throne. For 
Kadins that had once borne the Sultan a child, if he should tire of 
them, or if they should survive him, were removed from the so- 
called 'New’ Serdy to the 01d;‘ and onlv those returned that had 
the good fortune to see their sons ascend the throne 

Below the Kadins came four other categories of women slaves, 
the hi 2 :hest being that of the Gediklis (privileged).- It was from 
among the Gediklis that the Kadins were chosen, as were also the 
two principal female office-holders of the Hartm, the Lady Inten- 
dant^ and her assistant and deputy, the Treasurer.-^ The Ladv 
Intendant was responsible for the discipline, and the Treasurer, 
under her, for the economy, of the establishment. The Gediklis 
waited on the Sultan personallv, a number of them holding offices 
corresponding to those of the pages of the Privv Chamber that we 
shall describe below, w hereas the ne.xt rank ot slave-women-^ waited 
on the Sultan’s mother, the Kadins and their children. The third 
category, again, was that of the Pupils,'* slave-girls recentlv arrived, 
who were trained in such arts as reading, w'ritmg, sewing, embroi- 
dery, mu^ic, and dancing, so that they might till vacancies in the 
higher ranks w'hen the need arose. T he last categorv wais composed 
ol servants,' who seldom rose above it; whereas the W'omen of the 
higher categories gradually worked their W'av up. 

Ow'ing to the rules ol the Seri' a regarding slaves, all the wmmen 
ol the Harcni w'ere invariably loreigners. L p to the seventeenth 
century many ol them w^ere Luropean prisoners of w^ar: thus 
Hurrem Sultan, known to Lurope as Roxelana, the famous Kadin 
ol Sule\man the ^Magnificent, was Russian; and the powerful 


cxisiirm 

cradlin’ 


Inc old Sioiy V.-S a B; rantine nuilainj rLpairtU oy Mehmcd tht Con- 
queror and uw.i by him immediately after the conquest. The ne\s Sera 
built b> him in Ala, i so, It, incorpr-ratcd some aircad 

nuildmej,— ibid 41 It that nou knossn a^ Top Kapi StrdU, the 
par eytUfJice. The old Strd\ occupied the bite of the present Lni\er>itv ot 
ibtam ul Cp to the time ol "^ale ^mLin the Macnificent the Sultan^ di\ ided 
their time v.hcn in the capital het'acen the tuo palaces It uas onU then th.<i 
the Neu .^tray eeas adopted as their sole revidence — ‘Ata, i. 57, 

^ I’urkishi M-mries '-ap\ and hence ‘exception (to aVulej' ‘pri\ilece\ 
We ^hyil meet the 'sora in \ariouN other connexions, 

’ Raaya Kadini 

* Called Ua^int-dih i yd, from Arabic hiazina, 'treasure 
ending dar, 'po>-es^inL:‘, 'ri .ariakunK’, L\td is also a Persian 
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VdliJes of Mchmed III and the brothers Murad IV and Ibrahim 
were respeciively Venetian and Greeks hrom the end of the six- 
teenth century, however, the majonry were recruited from the 
L’aucasus, partly because the women ot that region were especially 
admired for their beauty, partly because their people entered 
wiliinely into this profitable slave-trade. The majority, a^ain, 
were then bouy:ht fur the palace service throui^h the Customs 
Commissioner of the capital, in which case they would enter the 
Harem usually at the a^e of ten or eleven. But some w ere presented 
to the Sultans by rich officers and others, after they had already 
been trained in various accomplishments. - 

Most of the women thus introduced into the Harem eventually 
lelt it. For, as we have mentioned, Moslem law^ and custom en- 
joined the virtuous to manumit their slaves and in accordance 
with this precept the Sultan would regularly grant their freedom 
to inmates of the Harem, in which case they became elittible tor 
marriage. On a Sultan's death, his childle^s Kadins w*ere frequent 
beneficiaries of this favour, and since, though they then leit it, they 
and other such freedwmmen continued to have the entrH to the 
Harem, they were eagerly sought in marriage bv ambitious intri- 
guers lor the influence wdth which this contact endowed them. For 
as in later times the Sultans led a retired life, so they came to be 
sw'ayed in their decisions bv the members of their entourage, mak 
and temaie, A word from a Kadin often w orked wonders ; and 
Kadins might be prompted bv their ex-colleagues. Female in- 
fluence on public affairs reached its zenith in the reign ui the 
eccentric Ibrahim.*^ Then certain ladies of the Harem succeeded 
in obtaining even the government of provinces, which the\ a*l- 
ministered through deputies, whom, ot course, they never saw , 
For none of them, from Kadins to servants, were allowed outside 
the palace walls except wTen some of them accompanied the 
Sultans on a visit to one of the smaller summer palaces. Indeed, 
they seldom went bevond the limits ot the Harem itselt: they had 
to obtain the Sultan’s special permission even to walk in the Palace 
gardens; and on all such excursions elaborate precautions were 
taken to prevent any unauthorized person from catching sight (' 
them. 

'Fhe Hanm wMls themselves, how'ever, enclosed a number ot 
open courts and small gardens. The Sultan had his own pavilion 
in the midst of the enclosure, containing his bedroom and a large 
reception room, ^vhere he performed many ot his religious duties 
and entertained his married female relati\es. Moreover, he, his 

^ hih yclopLitdia of Liam, arts ‘ Kh urrcrn', ‘Murful HE, VMuhaTi'ir:' III’. 
“Koscni'. - i. h' o-. 57. 

^ See above, p. 21. ''etr above. 
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Kadins, the Lady Intendant, and the Treasurer each had a separate 
bath-house, the remainder of the women using one in common. 
The Harem was in fact a little village: and m it the Sultan was 
treated with almost superhuman reverence. It was etiquette for 
none of the women to meet his eye unsummoned: at his approach 
all had to hide. In order to give warning of his movements, the 
monarch always wore slippers soled with silver, to make a clatter 
on the marble pavements d 

The Hartm w’as guarded and its affairs to some extent directed 
by eunuchs. From the early htieenth century^ to the end of the 
sixteenth the eunuchs employed in the chief posts of this service 
were White, being hjr the most part Caucasians like the Harem 
women themselves. During the reign or Murad HI, however — a 
reign that w'e have alreadv liad occasion to mention as a turning- 
point in the iortuiies ot the Empire — the three highest of these 
posts w'ere for the first time conferred on Xegroes ; and though the 
\\ hites recovered their influence for a time, from the following 
reign (jnw*ards they remained subordinate to the Blacks, and w'ere 
e\'en, at the beginning of the eighteenth centurv, obliged to vield 
in influence to the Chief of the Pages. At this time, indeed, during 
the reign of Ahmed III (1703-30), an attempt was made by a 
Grand I to suppress the use of eunuchs in the palace alto- 
gether. He sent orders to Egypt that the castration and presenta- 
tion of Negro slaves to the Sultan must cease. But, as if bv a 
reaction, after this minister's death, the Black eunuchs came to 
e\erc!>e an unprecedented ascendancy over the Sultans. And so up 
to the time of our survey their head, the Darn l-Se ddet Agasi {Aga 
ot the House of Felicity), more u^uallv referred to as the Kizlar 
Agasi (Aga ot the \\ omen), continued to be esteemed the principal 
officer ot the w hole palace, and actually ranked third in the Empire 

after the (drand 1 cc/r, whose communications with the Sultan 
passed through hi> hands, and the Styhu l-Isldm^ — as a Vezir^ or 
Pa)a of three I ng^\^ I he W hite eunuchs were now employed only 
in connexion w ith tlie Inside Service, which they had ahvays super- 
\ ised , and tne guardiamhip of the IJaiem devolved entirely on the 
Blacks. Moreover, the kizlar Aga^'i now took control of the pious 


M'.^t licriiL nf thi> ai.coun: oi the arc taken from D'Ghsson, vii. 

>n truOi the hu-shands ol lurnicr inmates that 
ahM\r, p. 751. His inquiries on this subject 
na p'-csents than those required tor all the rest of the 
HarnuK! ^ account, in Staati>zerziultun^\ (^3 sq , 
in niu^st particulars 

t 'Ann 1 34, 30, It was Murad II (1421-51) that 
lor the uuardianbhip of the Ilartm. I'his pabsat^e 
. note 

a Ah Actual]} in ipih 

^^ '**’* ' See below, p. 139. 
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foundations {Atvkdf) of the Two Holy Cities,^ an office, hitherto 
held by the Chief of the Whites, that vastly enhanced the prestige 
of its occupant. In their administration he was aided both by 
certain functionaries of the Outside Service whose corps he com- 
manded and by certain ‘learned men’.- 

In the eighteenth century there were in all about two hundred 
Black eunuchs employed in the Sultan’s Harem. But others, also 
under the control of the Kizlar Agasi and forming part of the 
corps, were employed at the ‘Old’ palace, in the apartments of the 
roval princes, and in the Households of married princesses. Thev 
were for the most part presented to the Sultans by the governors 
of Egypt, ^ who were emulated by other provincial governors. 
Otherwise they were bought; but in either case those newly^ 
acquired, while they were being educated by their superiors, were 
used as guards for the door of the Hare?n, next which they^ lived 
in dormitories. Having completed their education, thev might then 
rise through four grades, while holding which they acted as under- 
officers, to the command of this guard, the highest post to be 
obtained by" mere seniority. And in the course of this promotion 
they might be employed by one or other of the Kadins in the 
Harem itself, since each was entitled to the services of several 
eunuchs. The remaining offices were filled bv favour, accorded for 
personal merit, as indeed was that of the Aga himself. The next 
most important of these posts was that of Treasurer, which carried 
with it, like the Agas, the rank of Vezir.^ 

(b) The Inside Service 

So much for the Harem. We may' now emerge into the third 
court of the palace, the Domain of the Pages and White eunuchs. 
The word ‘Page’ may give the impression that the persons to whom 
we apply' it were all adolescent ; and in earlv times even the senior 
pages were, in fact, seldom more than twenty-five years of age.^ 
Later, however, after the abandonment of the Devsirme in the 
seventeenth century’, the system formerly in force, by’ which they 
were early promoted to posts in the Outside Service, the army or 

^ i.e. Mecca and Medina, called the two Harems' iHarameyn), a use of the 
word illustrative of its meaning as explained above, p. 72 

- See below, ch. viii. 

^ They were selected from the sla\ es brought to Eg>'pt by the annual caravans 
from Darfur and Senna r (see below, p. 305). The >ounger boys were castrated 
during the journey at Abu Tig, near Asuan, the operators being Copts, since 
castration is forbidden b> Islamic law (see Girard, 632). 

'Ata, i. 37, 159, ibo, 257 sq., and D’Ohsson, iv. 54-6, 58-61. These authors’ 
accounts of the transference of pouer over the Harem from the White eunuchs 
to the Black differ in several particulars. We have followed that of 'Ata. For 
further particulars of the eunuchs’ organization see Appendix B. 

5 See Ljbyer, 78, citing Postel. They used to remain in whatever post the> 
finally attained only seven >ears, — D'Ohsson, mi, 53. 
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the administration, was abandoned ; and the senior pages were then 
usually men of sixty years or mored In Turkish the pages were 
referred to as Ic 'Inside , that is, officers ot the Imperial 

Interior Sendee, the Enderuni Hilmciyunr only novices being 
designated bv the term Ic Ol^lan that we have used above. 

As we have remarked, the \\'hite eunuchs originally guarded the 
Harem as well. But from their first employment they seem also 
to have been responsible for the pages ; and at any rate in the 
sixteenth centun the four lower ot their five chief offices corre- 
sponded with the four departments into which the Interior or 
Inside Service was divided. The lowest ot these departments was 
composed of twm chambers called ‘Great’ and ‘Little’.' The others, 
in order of increasing importance, w*ere called the Tri\y Larder’,*^ 
the ‘Imperial Treasuiw'V" and the ‘Pri\y Chamber’.-' Each was 
controlled bv one of these four White eunuchs, assisted by a num- 
ber of others.^ 

The chief White eunuch was called either Bahii s-Se ddet A^asi 
(Officer of the Gate of Felicity) or more simply Kapi A;^asi {Officer 
of the Gate).'^ Until displaced by his Black rival, he w'as no doubt 
occupied largely with Harem matters. But even after the fall of the 
Whites from favour, the Kapi Agasi had under his immediate com- 
mand a companv of from thirty to forty Kapi Oglams (literally ‘Gate 
Bovs’); w'hile the eunuch that contrcdled the kwvest department 
also commanded the guard proper of fcjrty other eunuchs.^ d’he 
four departments were also known as Dormitories since 

it was in dormitories that all the pages except the principal officers 
of the Privy Chamber (each of wffiom had a separate pavilion)^® 
were accommodated, as w^ere also the White eunuchs. The pages 
w'ere further grouped in messes of ten, a hite eunuch presiding 
over each.^^ 

The Inside Service seems to have been first generally organized 
in this manner bv Mehmed the Conqueror.^- It appears, however, 
that Selim I reformed much of it in detail after his conquest of 
Syria and Egypt: and he endowed the Pri\’y Chamber with greater 

‘ ' -\ra. 1. ih2. aos _ 

“ I-rorn Pt.T>Ki!i Andirth', vMthiiC Ha^nm^r, op cit ti, rctcrs somewhat 
Lf r. » the In-.uif '^crvici as Dcr Aus^rri: HiBtfhJt 

Buxuk ir Kiii^uk ( )d liuY- called m eail;. times Eski ve }'em Odalar 

(Old and Nc". Ruonis' Th*.-;. \\ere ot equal >tandinix’ see Lyb\er, 78. citmc 
RamCf'erti 

Kil'lri IJa^, Iliu'uiti tlass Oda. 

'See ApV'.r.Civ Ij O^j 

■' B'E her'.' r''c Arabic, Ka^i tHl Turkish tor cate’ 

' \riT’ ' he. im, 1 iSq-:;, nott 

I L» \u qt; Hamrn* r, op cir 12, •^rate^ that only the Kiipi 

4 a : an^r dv, trliinj 
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importance than it had hitherto possessed by forming its pages into 
a guard of honour for the Prophet’s Cloak and other relics, which 
the Sultan brought to Istanbul from Mecca on the submission of 
the Hijazd 

After undergoing a preliminary training in one of several col- 
leges, of which the most important was Galata Serayi,- founded 
by Selim’s father Bayezid II, the Ic Oglans were admitted as 
probationers into the Great and Little Chambers, where their 
education was continued^ Their instruction was in the hands of 
visiting professors {Hocas),^ of the White eunuchs,^ and of pages 
that had attained the age of thirty and a certain standard of profi- 
ciency/’ When it was completed, they were given actual employ- 
ment in this lowest department, and rose thence, sometimes by 
mere seniority, sometimes by favour shown to talent, either through 
the Larder or the Treasur\% or else direct, to the Pri\w Chamber. 

The Larder and the Treasurv were chiefly concerned, as their 
names indicate, the first with the service of the Sultan’s meals, the 
second with his private, as opposed to the state, treasure. As tor 
the Great and Little Chambers, in the seventeenth century they 
were converted into a fourth department, known as the 'Campaign 
ChamberV owing to the fact that some of its members then acted 
as laundr\'men to the Sultan when on campaign. Its staff, however, 
included barbers, turban-folders, and musicians as well. Indeed, 
apparently anomalous duties came to be allotted to many ot the 
pages in all the departments. Some account of these, and ot their 
organization as a whole — which was excessively complicated — is 
given below. ^ 

Among the pages of each of the lower departments there were 
several office-holders with special titles; the remainder were 
further divided into two or more grades ; and each department was 
controlled, under the supervision of its White eunuchs, hy z Kdhya, 
appointed from the Pricy Chamber. Some of these subordinate 
pages also waited on their superiors as coffee-makers, pipe-lighters, 
messengers, &:c. ; and others — for instance, forty valets,^ serving 
under a page of the Privy Chamber — came into direct contact \cith 

^ 'Ata, 1. 30, 73 sq., 94, gS. 

' Ibid. 72 sq. Other training centres were the old palace at Adnanople and 
the palace of Ibrahim Pa^a, foundt.d under Sulc>man, on the site of the sultan 
Ahmed Mosque . — Encyclopatdia of Island art. ‘Edirne'; D’Ohbsun, \ii. 47, 
'Ata. i. 1 12. ^ 'Ata, 1, 137. 

^ From the Persian j^zcdcd — ibid. 75. ^ Ibid. ibo. 

^ Ibid. 138, 13Q. Such payes \\ere known as Lulas, like the Black eunuchs 
mentioned in App. B (a). The novices were taught manners, readmit, writing, 
and \arious miUtarc accomplishments; but the talents of individuals were care- 
fully studied and appropriately used. See L>b>er, 76 sq. — account based on 
Menavino and Ricaut. ~ Seferli ijdasi. 

" Appendix B (b) (21, ‘The Lower Chambers’. 

(dokaddrs; see App, A (b). 
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the Sultan, despite their relatively humble position. The Inside 
Serv'ice also included a number of mutes and dwarfs, attached to 
all four departments. Both were used as messengers, the mutes 
attending the Sultan during confidential interviews.^ 

The Privy Chamber itself was staffed by some forty pages called 
Hass Odalis, According to one account, as guardians of the 
Prophet s Cloak, their number t\as brought up to the auspicious 
figure of forty by the inclusion of the Sultan himself.- The princi- 
pal Hclss Odalis waited on him in the apartments known as the 
Md-beyn 'd and were for this reason styled Md^beyncis, These W'ere 
his personal attendants par excellence, by whom he was shaved, 
dressed, served at table, and so on. Up to the end of the seven- 
teenth century the Md~beynch were headed, as indeed w^as the 
Hdss Oda as a whole, by the chief page, to w'hom w e have already 
reterred: the Silihddr Aga, or Sw'ord-bearer,-^ But during the 
reign ot Ahmed III, when, as w’e have mentioned, an attempt was 
made by a Grand TTcff to suppress the employment of eunuchs 
in the palace,^ the Inside Service w^as partially reorganized, and 
the office ot Sw'ord-bearer (which this minister had earlier held) 
was exalted to a height unknown before. The death of this Grand 
Vex^lr was follow^ed by a reaction in favour of the Black eunuchs. 
Nevertheless, thenceforward the Sword-bearer replaced the chief 
White eunuch as head of the Inside Service altogether; and the 
pages of the Privy Chamber immediately inferior to him were 
excused Md-beytui duty and converted into his lieutenants.^ The 
White eunuchs that formerly controlled each of the four chambers 
w’ere similarly displaced ; the Kdhyas of the lower chambers w^ere 
made responsible to the Sword-bearer for their management; and 
^ Udss Odali called Aga of the Key' was charged with a like re- 
sponsibility for the Pri\w Chamber. 

IMd-beyn ser\ ice was now^ performed bv no more than a dozen 
of the Hdss Odahs, though with the help ot numerous assistants 
from the lower chambers : and these IMd-hexncis wxre regarded as 
inferior to the principal pages of the Privy'Chamber. Yet tw^o of 
them in particular, the Head Valet^ and the Confidential Secretary, ^ 
exercised an influence scarcely inferior to that of the Sw'ord-bearer 
—owing to the close contact with the Sultan into wdfich they w'ere 
brought b\ the nature of their duties. 

‘ 1 ht- niur<r> wrrt* called Dil-^iz ('tungueless'), the dwarfs Cuce — 'At3, i 
171-2, I) < )hs-(;ri. Ml 40-7. 

- D'Oh^^'an that the Hdss Oda was composed of thirty-nine pages, the 

.‘^ultan beiriL: retrained as a fortieth; Ata that the pages numbered forW without 
the Sdihln, to >av nu^hinK of the Sultan himself— see Appendix B (b) 3 
Mehinf^d II is said to have had thirty-nvo Hdss Otfa/h— L> byer, 127, note. 

>cre cibo\e, p 72 ^ See abo\e, p, 70, ^ See above, p. 76 

^ .^ee Appendix B <b) 3. 7 Anahtar Agan 

® Ba^ i^okadur. 9 Airr Kdtibi. 
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This reorganization diminished the power of the White eunuchs 
to vanishing point. After their ejection from the Harem^ they had 
retained their inspectorship ot various pious foundations and their 
superintendence of the pages ; but now they were deprived of these 
functions also. Their offices were, to be sure, retained: there was 
still a Kapi A<^an with Apas corresponding to each of the chambers. 
But all thev did was to supervise the pages' food and to some 
extent the education of novices.^ d'hus Galata Serayi was left in 
charge ot a eunuch; and, as formerly, it was the holder of this 
office that succeeded to that of Kapi Ap^asir 

Galata Serayi had in the two centuries of its existence been 
repeatedly closed and reopened, ' the Ic Oglans during the periods 
of its closure being received direct into the Campaign Chamber.-^ 
After the reorganization it remained open up to the period of our 
survey, betore whieh, indeed, it was enlarged and repaired, under 
Mahmud I ; and the education given to the pages both at Galata 
and in the palace itself was much improved. The pages w'ere by 
then, of course, no longer Dti'sirifit conscripts but ^Moslems, often 
member^ ot familiec> prominent in the capital, wffio remained slaves 
only techiiicallv. Xo doubt it was the employment of such born 
Moslems, instead oi slave converts, that led to the growth in 
power of the Swa^rrd-bearers during the seventeenth century and 
the eventual reicgati^n ot the White eunuchs to a position ot 
interioritc . 

In con^idering the ups and dowais of the influence exercised on 
the Sultans bv the White eunuchs, the Black eunuchs, and the 
pages, we mav observe that up to the time when the Sultans 
adopted a life of seclusion, the White eunuchs were supreme, 
dominating both the Haitui and the Inside Service; but that when 
the Sultaris did ^o retire, thev came to favour both the Blacks and 
the pages at the White eunuchs' expense. We may also perhaps 
suppose tliat tile influence ot the Harem proved more potent than 
that of die pages, Ance the chief Black eunuch, its guardian, 
emerged from the struggle as the Sword-bearer's superior. For, 

' Oce Appendix B (b) i. ^ “ 'Ata, i Si, 100-2, 164-5 

- For rbe <it Galata Sc;raM d\ta, 1, 7S-00. 

Fnunded by Bavc/id 11 , it was 
C iL'-^cd h\ Stdini II, 1506-1574, 
keoptiK-d .Murad III, 1574-1505, 
by Ahrntd I, lOoj-^'oy, 

Ktupcrifd b> T>bnian II, 161S-1622, 

Closet! under Mehmed IV, 1O4S-1OS7. 

bs Koprulu VLhrntd E'asa, 

Reopentd by Aliintd III 1705-175C, 

Ktbtorcii aiul enlorped bv Mahmud I. 1750-17=^4 

' < In at leabt om ucea^mn Ik n it ^^as (.Instd ot tht pupiF wtre drafred 

mii) tile ea.ah> I '•ee abuse, p Ou I - ilud. 

- Juvberf-au, 1 lOb. 
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whereas in his strui^gle with the Kapi ot the day the hword- 

bearer to whom the reorganization was due obtained the trans- 
ference to himself of the right to convey communications between 
the Sultan and his ministers — a right that very greatly enhanced 
the importance (R hn post — in the reaction against his later at- 
tempted sLIppres^l()n ot the eunuchs, his successors w'ere obliged 
to yield it in turn to the chief Black, their subordination to whom 
they were required to mark by kissing the hem ot his robe.^ 

(c) The Outside Strvice 

d'he Outside Service of the Household dilTered from the Inside 
in rn)X being exclusively concerned with palace affairs, tor, unlike 
xhu-c the Inside Service, its members came into direct contact 
with uthcers of the army and officials of the administration. Indeed, 
no verv clear line was drawn between such officers and officials on 
the one hand and these servants of the Household on the other, 
dduis, in tables of precedence all three appear in an order that 
altogether disregards the types of duty each performed. Some ot 
the duties performed by Outside Servants w^ere, indeed, no less 
militarv or administrative than those performed by officers or 
officials unconnected with the Household. This confusion w^as due 
to the fact that, except for the feudal troops, the whole military 
and administrative organization of the Empire had developed 
from a state in which it was manned by members of the Sultan’s 
immediate entourage. 

This being so, it is not surprising to find that the Outside Service 
included a vast number of persons of ver\" diverse employments. 
Not all of them even resided within the limits of the palace enclo- 
sure; some were regarded as being attached to the Janissaries; 
others w^re not Kapi Kullari at all, but members of the learned 
profession, while certain groups were under the orders of the 
Inside and the Black and White eunuchs. The ‘Learned 

Men’ we shall deal with when considering their kind. The rest we 
propose to consider more or le^-w in order of declining importance, 
though this not in all cases constant betw'een the fifteenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

Most of the principal officers of the Outside Service were 
numbered among the so-called 'Apas of the Stirrup ’N Tliere seem 

^ 'Ata, 1 iCi, )hs^on, mi, 54 

‘ uT Rikdbi Hunidyun. The \sord stirrup was used 

nit. r.iphnncall; . nut unl v ur Jtr tht ( Ittomans but also under the Selcukids, for the 
'^altan "r In-- procr'^c — apparently hecaust in earlKr times the ruler had received 
petitiur.' ,ind litiu'ar rjn hnr^tback (slc Hammer, op cit Co) — -and under the 
Ottomans, h_. -m tor ca\aIcadt,N and aiuiuncLS at which he appeared. 

Tht. titlL rniuht rlurt-fon lu translated \h^us oi the Imperial 

Prcstnce' It was, ho'Acvtr, uKo applicable more literally, since some of these 
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to have oeen seventeen of these Agas in the time of the Conqueror 
of whom nine were the chief generals of the standing armyd 
Of the remainder, however, all but four had lost this rank bv 
the eighteenth century, whereas another officer had by then 
been promoted to it; so that the Ag(is of the Stirrup, apart from 
the generals, then numbered five.- The four that had held the 
rank of Agd trom the beginning were the Standard Bearer (M/r 
'Akwj, the Great and Little Masters of the Horse {Biiviik ve 
Kiicuk Mir Ahorlar), and the Intendant of the Door Keepers 
( Kaplcilar Kdhyasi). The additional officer was the Chief Gardener 
[Bosianci Bast). 

The Standard Bearer, who always retained his position as princi- 
pal officer ot the Outside Service, besides taking charge of the 
Imperial Standard and the Sultan’s particular emblem of six Tugs 
or horse-tails,^ presented similar emblems to provincial governors 
on their appointment. He veas als<j rc'^ponsible for the palace mili- 
tary band,- and in later times commanded an important corps of 
special messengers called tor historical reasons Chief Doorkeepers 
[Kapici Bafis).'- 

The Great Master of the Horse commanded all the personnel 
oi the imperial stables, and controlled all the imperial pasturages 
on either side ot the Bosphorus: it was under his orders that the 
I oynuk " Askeris pertormed their duties. The Little Master, as well 
as assisting in the C(jmmand of the stables, liad as his particular 
charge the supply of pack animals to the Inside pages and the care 
ot the imperial carriages.-’ The Intend jnt of the Doorkeepers was 
responsible tor the guardianship of the gates in the wall bounding 
the middle or second Court of the Serdy. He also acted as master 
ot ceremonies at the assemTlies of State called Imperial Divan, 
together with an official who in earlv times was, like himself, an 
01 the Stirrup, hut hv the eighteentn centurv had ceased 
to be so ranked owing to the fact that his duties came to be con- 
nected more closelv with the Grand ITc/r than with the Sultan: 
nameh the Chief Pursuivant (Cavus BaA).'^ 


had tne pruiles-e ot aidine the S^ultan to mount his horse, two ot them hoki- 
the bUrrap'^, Slx Enc\ch>pacdia of hlarn. art. ‘Rikab', and App B (r) i. 

‘ Mz, tne AQa ut the Jani-'^anes, the eommanderb of the six 'standinu' ca%alry 
divisions vBoiuk A'Aitan), rlie T<>p(ii Htif and the iAhtci 

- U’Oh>soii, vii i4-iS and 'Ata, 1 74 auree on this number. 'Ara. however, 
rcplaets the Br.u.inii Bast by the Bus Kapui Bu\i (see below) We follow 
1 ) t.)hj>M>n; hut U r an explanation ot this uncertainty see Appendix B (c) 3 (1). 
See below p + I'hc 'Ahui Mthttris\ see Appendix B(r)6, 

I.)<)hN^<>n, \ii. 14. <) } F 1/, N(t 13, .Xppendix. ii, rmte^ Lor the 
K,,p!n B(,s’\ see .-Xpperuhx, B 1 C) 2(0 

A J L a/. Nf). I Appuidix, 12, n')te, l)'< 'hssv/n mi 33. ' Xta. 1. 302 
L < )hss><»:i, \ u 17, n / t. M . Nu i;, Xputiiuix 15 Th.e Kafiun-ndfiie 
ot Aodu’ r-Rahman Te\kiC ( 0170) d.ehrinL: the oT-ier rf etrcmonie^ tor an Im- 
reiial Ditdji, stales that Liie hu:;o' Bafi anei the K'lpicilar Kdhyasi receue the 
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The Chief Gardener, thoueh raised late to Stirrup rank, and 
ahsays remaining Inferior to tlie Standard Bearer, enjoAcd in fact 
greater induence in the palace iliaii any ot his telh^x^, partly be- 
cause it was under his direction that delinquent oihcials were put 
to the quesnrtn or executed, partly because over tv\ o thc^usand men, 
emplo\ed in ntary ditferent wav^. came under lii^ control. These 
men were krmwn a^ Gardeners i Ho.tancis] because tlieir corps was 
first formed to undertake the C''*nver'^icin oi the rouuh ur"und about 
the palace into uardcn^ and veireiablu plot-. In fact, ro>wever, only 
a few of them did uardencrH w- -rk. Ah-r of them v.em veatchmen 
or ctu^'irds or the pamlio!,- -mattered abi ut tl;e palace grounds, nt 
some of the eate- in the -inruundinc: wall, or of numenuis small 
port- round the Golden Horn, the ITospIioru.-. and part of the Sea 
of Marmara. dTcoe posted at the p^>rts bhih C(jntr"Iled the ship- 
ping that put in at them and acted a- local p'.-lwe, tfie Bustufici 
Basi. bv their agericv, being re^pons'ble tor the p^-licing ot all this 
area, of which he was the In-pector, as al^o the Inspector ot the 
lorc-ts and watercourses that it cempri-ed. T’he mo-t notable 
divi-ions ot the Cfjrps were of the Hds^thjs^ w'ho 

acted pnncipallv a-^ ore of the Sultanh bodyguard-, and the 
Scindahh, or b(>atmen, who rowed hi- barge. Other divisions 
con-isted of p'^rter- and grofun-: while the Chief Gardener also 
supervised the supplv or low Is. -’neen, xc., to the imperial kitchens, 
the remrwal oi refuse troin tlie iMuise and its precinct-, and the 
conduct ot the -teller-, iug-der-. and mii-icians maintained tor 
the amu-em.ent or rhe Sultan and his entourage. It is doubtiul, 
luiwever, wliether the men einpi'jVcd in tlw^e latter wav- were ac- 
counted a- Bu't'ifu !< proper. T he Bforanci^ proper \sere recruited, 
like the Jani--arie-, i-f wh(;,^e co^ps, indeed, they wwre held to form 
part, trom the ' A'.tnii E Thev ii-ed, on occasion, to accom- 
panv the Sultan on cairpai'^n. but wcie never emplove i as fighting 

tr( M.ip-, ^ 

Next m importance alter the Jfu/; of the Stirrup m the Outside 
Service were hve commissioners {Emin<)d the hr-t being the 
C'omnu-sioTie^' of t'Oe (_Vv [Silur Bmini).' This lunctionary had 
two principal duties, rhe registration of expenditure in tlie imperial 
palaces* and the su[nmvisioa (;f buildings in the capital and of its 

'iijea -.rnr r - inO u^drr at the ^ n:>i K'lpL and further particu- 

a thMr UT’C- it tf ' ' aa'Iv \i j U v.a^ thr c^pceial 

vI'UV (-t r'r c /Ht Hr K i[ tc C,.rrv the rnc-v-a Called wf htdow , 

p. HZ' m '' (ic'c 1 1 . .v> ’■m rht -ulr.m on tht -e ihrl 5c<». 

‘ M ’ 1 a~-t:,la’' '.r, i 'c-i E' ,r 1 i-rti'ci pa’'Ticular'> Ar)ptn<li\ 

r-5 ( < ) t 

- Aia' jU- ^ -I'.f ,h 1 > . T r > ‘ i,'l plura’ '1 H woid is 

*>}ti rr T- ' <r. i 1 U r, r ]. ’> hj^h " e l.a c u-t i t -r K'i\' ii 

' S' H^ P ” ^ lUtoari cit'd. 

Osman Nun, ; nP3-4. This author prin’’? a document dated 1527, m 
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water-supply ; among the minor officials by whom he was assisted 
the most notable were, accordingly, the Chief Architect [Mi mar 
Basi) and the Water Inspector (Su Xdziri), The ^ehir Emini was, 
therelore, like most ot the other commissioners, not merely a 
palace servant, but what we should regard as an official of the local 
administration, if such a body had existed. It did not, however. 
It was not until late in the nineteenth century that the Istanbul 
area was endowed with a government of its own, distinct from that 
of the court on the one hand and the central administration on the 
other. 

The Second oi the commissioners was the Commissioner of the 
Mint (Darh-luhie'^ Emini), which was situated in the grounds of 
the Serdy, not far from the Imperial Gate. His statf consisted in the 
eighteenth century ot twelve ustds (masters) and some five hundred 
workmen; but it seems likely that in earlier times the establish- 
ment was smaller, since at that time various provincial mints, later 
abolished, were in existence.- The commissioner’s activities were 
checked by an official ot the public treasurv, but he was essentiallv 
an officer ot the Household. The Sultan derived a considerable 
private revenue trom the mint bv the simple device of forcing the 
exploiters of gold, silver, and copper mines to hand over their 
entire yield to the mint at a price far below its current value. The 
Darh-hdne Ernini received one-tenth of this profit.^ 

The other three commissioners were concerned with food-sup- 
plies. The first of them, the Commissioner of the Kitchen [Matbah 
Emini), and the third, his assistant, termed Secretary of the Royal 
Expenditure [Map'efi ^dhriydri Kdtibi)d dealt with the provision- 
ing ot the palace, while the second, the so-called Barley Com- 
missioner [Arpa Emini), had wider responsibilities. He appears 
in the first place to have been charged with the supply of fodder 
to the stables, 5 but had also the appointment and to some extent 
the control of the officials who purchased grain at fixed prices in 
the provinces for consumption at the capital.^ 

\\hich the §ehir Ernirn is charLted with the supervibion of supply purchases fur 
the^palaees of Ibrahim Pa§a and Galata, and quotes a description by the historian 
Na'ima of the plight to which the inmates of Galata Sera>i were reduced dunnt; 
the reign of Ibrahim (ihqo-S), owing to the insutficiency of the fund^ at the 
disposal of the §thir Emiju. Cf. D'Ohsson, vii. 255. For further details see 
Appendix B (c) 4. 

^ Pronounced Zarb-Jiane in Turkish. 

■ e.g. Adnanople. It possessed a mint from the beginning of the hfteenth to 
the middle ot the seventeenth century and again for a short time under Mu'^tata 
II (iho5-i-o3). See Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. 'Edirne' 

^ D’Ohsson, vii 252-4. 

Ibid. 20 and it;5 calls him simply ' MaSiraf-SchthnyarL', 'Ala 1. 200, 
-Masref Kdtibi, s I)'()hsson, vii 20 

See ‘Osman Nuri, i. 76g-yo and 773 The-^e ofhciaL were more closely 
Controlled, however, by the Kadi ot Istanbul, to whom complaints about their 
conduct were addressed. 
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The officers of the Outside Sendee below the rank of Emin were, 
at least bv the eiehteenth century, ot little importance. They were 
then grouped in three careeones, of which the first consisted of 
tour chief talconersc the next a^ain of four tunctionanes dependent 
on the chief Black eunuch,^ and the la^t of six others, tour ot whom 
were dependent on the Coininissioner of the Kitchens and the 
other two on the Inside 'Chamber of the Larder ’h’ But apart from 
all these indi\ iduals and their numerous subordinates, there were 
also about a dozen bodies of men more or less independent, though 
usually commanded likewise by some officer or other of the Inside 
Service or the llartm, some of which deserve rather mure attention. 

One ot the mobt notable of these independent bodies was the 
ucak ol the Wood- cutters [Baltach)r which had been instituted 
even hetore the conquest ot Constantinople. Its members were 
then employed in the levelling of roads, the draining of swamps, and 
the felling ot trees. But after the conquest, though thev continued 
to discharge these duties wffien the Sultans went to war in person, 
they were converted into guards of the Harem ; and the corps was 
divided into two parts, one of which was stationed at the Old and 
the other at the Kew Stray, The first division was commanded 
by the chiet eunuch, " who was assisted by some of its senior mem- 
bers in the administrations of the pious foundations in his care. 
The second was commanded by the Sword-bearer,^ the chiet of 
the Pages, its members going by a curious name: Zuluflii Balia- 
cilar, or ‘Lock-wearing wood-cutters’, because thev wore a long 
thin lock ot hair on each side of their faces.' The men of both 
divisions were originally recruited from the ' Acemi Oglans.^ 

Of the rest oi these ‘independent’ bodies several were quite small 
and unimportant, their members being concerned with such mat- 
terb as the v/ater-supply ot the palace and the tarnishing of sheep 
tor sacrihL-c at the yearly Feast ot Kurban.^^ Others, again, con- 
sisted ot artisans such as tailors, mat-makers, furriers, and cob- 
blers. I he remaining ocaks of higher standing were four corps of 

Called ip.iiAvui Buyi. Bd'i, Doymci and Atmucuci Basi\ ste 

Appendix B (r ) 2 ( iij 

C'allcu Bu)i^ Huzlntddr Bafi, Bdztri^dn Bw^i, and Piskesci 

Ba^i , Appendix B fc) 5 

^ Called B'lfi, C-i/t?/; d^leJitcri Bads Ekmekci Bu)!, Kildr Agasi, Asci 

B<iSi, :ivA Hab drl Ba^i \ see Appendix B(c) 4 pi) and 6. ’ 

^ Fmm Bahn (TurkiTj, an axe. 

The Kizlar ( Black f in late times, no doubt the Kapt Aga^i (White) 

earlier. Cf above, p. 78 

The Silihdur Ada', see above, p 80 

ZuluHu from the Persian Zolf, meanma a dfv.^n-hanpmc lock of hair. 

hor turther particulars and rcterences see Appendix B (c) 7 (1). 

' t-east of Saenhee— called m Arabic 'Idul-Adhd, tailing 

on tr.e roth ot Zu l-Ihcca, the lunar month of piUrimape. I or the^e small 
osuPs ^ce Appendix Bfc/ 71111. 

See Appendix B frp 7 (ni). 
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{guards. These were called respectively Solaks, Peyks, an 

Muteferrikas. 

The Solak guard we have already referred to. It consisted of 
four companies, originally archersd each one hundred strong, re- 
cruited from the Janissar\' ortas of the same name, and was com- 
manded by a Solak Baft assisted by two lieutenants. The ocak of 
the Peyksr likewise commanded by a Peyk Bash was smaller, con- 
sistin<z of one hundred and fifty men. These two corps constituted 
the ^^ultan's hodvguard par exrelltnce, and were accordingly pro- 
vided with uniforms of peculiar magnificence. Their duties, how- 
ever, came to be purely ceremonial: sixty of the Solaks and thirty 
of the Peyks surrounded the monarch when he rode in procession, 
while tour Solaks were alwavs in attendance at the palace.-^ The 
Cavuses- also took part in these processions, which, indeed, they 
led. Their ocak, however, was considerably larger, consisting of 
fifteen companies each of forty-two men, which did guard duty 
at the palace in rotation. 

llie Caz'uses had been employed in the first centuries of Ottoman 
rule as messengers, for the conveyance of the Sultan’s orders to 
provincial governors and commanders. But this duty came in later 
times to be performed bv various other functionaries, ordinary 
messages being then usually carried by Tatars from the Crimea, 
and extraordinary' bv Kapici Basis J Hence the Ckrcuses were now 
employed as guards and attendants, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, as ushers in the law courts of the Grand That 

the duties they performed were of these two tvpes was due to 
the similar double emplovment of their commander, the Chief 
Pursuivant (Caz'us Basi), to whom we ha\'e already alluded."' For 
as well as being, together with the intendant ot the Doorkeepers, 
a master of court ceremonies, the (pains Bafi was vice-president 
ot this law court. We shall therefore have more to say ot him 
when considering the central administration.' 

Muteferrika means ‘separated’,^ and is thought to have been 

• Solak nican> Ictt-bandcd — from Sol (Turki'^hi lett — nmiH rcftrtncc, pre- 
sum ahU , the hohiutiZ of the h\>%\ in the left hand. 

‘ Persian for mes sender 

nd )hsson, \ II 25-7, 33; 'Ata. 1 309, O T E t/ , No 14, -Xppendix, 27, 
notei>, Ahnied Rasim, i. ^58, noae. 

For the sitrnihcance of the word ■^ee Appendix B h'O 2 (iv). 

'Ard, i. 170. enumerates the othciaN employed in latt r time'=: as e'ouriers 
thus 7 'atars, Kiz~htkci\\ Hasstkis. Xluttitrrikas, Za'inis, SilihsLirs, Kupui Baai, 
Bas K<}ph'i Mir *A!em:^, Kapicilar Kd/iuirh, Mir Ah^rs^ and Bo^tanci 

Ba^is PresumabK otlieers as important as the latter tour were sePtynly on 
mi-sion^ of the uie-atest uraMty For Mntiftrjih o- -tL below was 

another u.ime tor a ‘st'indimr’ Sipdki Above, p S3 

Ft)r fuither partie'ulars of tlie C.’u? roti and tiT rLtisTcnces Appendix 
B W’) 2 ( u ! 

Arabic, the hmm of the verb of which this is a p irticiple meaning ‘to separate 
oneself, or to be separated'. 
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applied to men of this guard because they were employed on 
‘special’ or ‘various’ duties^ In the first half or the sixteenth 
century they numbered between one and two hundred, but in the 
second their establishment was more than doubled.- They were 
highly paid and were mounted and magnificently accoutred, each 
owning a number of armed slave retainers, after the manner of the 
‘standing' SipaJiis. Indeed, they are referred t(3 by foreign writers 
as the vSiiltan’s ‘Noble Guard’: they never left his side when he 
went on campaign, and performed no militarr^ service but on these 
occasions. Onlv Hass Odalis, the sons of eminent Kapl Ktillari 
and, exceptionally, the relatives of tributary rulers, such as the 
Hospodars, were admitted to the corps. 

Both the Cavuses and the Muteferrikas were divided into two 
classes, those that received pay from the Treasure' and those that 
sub>isted on fiefs. In early times the latter ranked lower than the 
tormer; but with the rise in importance of the Grand Vezi)^ to 
whose service they were attached, they came to eclipse their paid 
colleagues. The feudal Muteferrikas had an independent com- 
mander, the ^^Iiiteferrika BasiA 

IV. THE OTTOMAN NAVY 

The Ottoman state inherited no naval traditions from its fore- 
runners. Both the ‘Great' Selcukid dvnastv and its offshoot of 
Konya established their rule exclusively bv warfare on land ; and 
though their territotn' included some seaboards, thev conquered 
these by advances from the interior. Some of the small 1 urkish 
dynasties that rf)se to power at the same time as the Ottoman, 
whose territory lay on the coasts of Asia Minor, indulged in piraev 
and raids on the islands and coasts oi the Aegean. Not so the 
Ottomans — for the reason that their original dominions were situ- 
ateel inland. And though, as soon as they had won their wav to the 
sea Irom the original centre of their rule, thev chose to extend their 
dominions by continuing to fight the Christians in Europe rather 
than their co-rehgionists in Asia, and so were obliged to cross the 
Straits, they did so in ships hired from the Greeks. It was not for 
another century that they began building ships for themselves, or 
considered using them tor the consolidation of the enormous 
conquests tney had effected in the meantime. 

1 he Serbian Empire at whose expense the greater part ot these 
conquests had been made relied likewise exclusivelv on its armies. 

Kruydopufiiia ft att Murafjirika’, 

I. h' cr, 129 *i Uirii2 t( j ZmU i.'-tin, 111 iSi-2,thc\ nuiubtred loo duiinL( 
the earlier part <.l ^ul. .ii’an’s rriLrn , Ixtvien 250 and ^:;oo duim- tlu- later; and 
bt Ow't n 4CO .in.) din in j tin rcian f'f H 

/inU nt n III. jSj-x L;, bver, loc. eir. 

T'jr tiarther partiLul;^^^ and reference^) e-ce Appendix B(c)7{iv). 
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The Ottomans were able, therefore, to overthrow it without 
resort to naval armaments, as they were later to defeat the Wal- 
lachian, Moldavian, Hungarian, and other exclusively terrestrial 
powers. The Byzantines, however, were another matter: they 
had always maintained a navy; indeed, their possession of large 
seaboards and many islands necessitated it; and they still did so 
on a small scale, even after the restoration of the Palaeologi, 
though the territory under their control had by then been im- 
mensely reduced. 'vVithout ships the Ottomans could scarcely 
have destroyed their power. Still less could they have expelled 
the Venetians and Genoese from the many regions in the Levant 
of which they had possessed themselves since the Crusades first 
gave them the opportunity of developing their commerce. For 
their whole might was based on their navies : it was only late in 
Venetian histor\% for instance, that a policy of expansion on the 
Italian mainland was adopted by the Republic. In fine, warships 
were necessary to the Sultans for the conquest of a large part of 
what was to become their Empire and for the retention of the 
conquests that they had already achieved on land. 

Both Venice and Genoa played important parts in the later 
historv' of the Byzantine Empire. Thus, to go no farther back 
than the time of the Fourth Crusade, the Genoese were then the 
allies of the Comneni, who had granted them settlements and 
privileges for services rendered, whereas the Venetians, their 
rivals, sided with the Crusaders. It was the warships of Venice, 
indeed, that made possible the establishment of the short-lived 
Latin Empire (1204); and, for providing them, the Venetians 
repaid themselves bv taking no less than three-eighths of the 
Comneni’s dominions, so that by this stroke alone they acquired 
large dependencies in the Levant. Thereafter they embarked on 
a series of wars with the Genoese, in the course of which the 
latter aided the Palaeologi to re-establish a Greek dynasty at 
Constantinople (1261), but which ended in triumph for the Vene- 
tians (1380). Bv the time, therefore, that the Ottomans were in 
a position to embark on naval warfare, neither the Genoese nor 
the Byzantines could offer them anv formidable opposition. They 
found that the chief obstacle to the rounding off of their conquests 
on the European mainland and in the islands that surrounded it 
was Venice. 

It is true that some of these islands and places on the conti- 
nent were still held by relicts of the Latin and Greek Empires. 
But these had virtually no means of defending their possessions 
from Ottoman onslaughts by sea. Yet without naval armaments 
the Ottomans could not conquer them; and it was in most cases 
necessary for the security of the Ottoman dominions that they 
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should be conquered. Only Venice wa^ capable of withstanding 
such a movement. It mav therefore h-j said that the Ottoman navy 
was brought into being to deleat the Wnetian. In the event, 
over a long stretch ut time, tite bhmerians were deteated, tor 
of all their whilom Balkan and Aegean pM^^;:r^'^i^)n^ there was not 
one hut fell to the Sultan's forces. Once in being, the Ottoman 
navv was emploved in other adventures, farther aheld : in the western 
Mediterranean, in the Black and Red Seas, even in the Indian 
Ocean and the Persian Gulf But the-e were not foreseen by 
Murad II, in whose reign the hr-«t war^hip^ were constructed for 
the ejection of the Vcneiians from various ct»astal regions ot the 
Balkan peninsula. 

TTiat no nawil acti\'ity was engaged in bv Murad’s predecessors 
was due to the ra^r that their Empire, despite its rapid ex- 
pansion, possc-sed tew seaboards conquered from inland. It was 
only when, alter overrunning most of the Balkan peninsula, the 
Ottomans began to conquer or absorb the Turkish principalities 
ot Asia Minor w'hich had arisen about the same time as their own, 
that such regions tell, by land warfare or negotiation, into their 
hands. This process WaS interrupted bv the incursion of Tdmur. 
Henec it wj'^ only in the reign of Murad II, when Ottoman con- 
trol over mo^t ot the acquisitions ot BayeziJ I had been re-estab- 
lished, that the Sultan’s ownership of these maritime territories 
could be put to u^e. In tliem there alreadv existed a tradition of 
sea adventure. But none oi these principalities had been strong 
enough to engage in actual warfare. In mo^t cases, indeed, it 
serins impr(.)bablc that the rulers themselves had anv poliev of 
na\al activity. It wa- rather some of their subjects that sought 
profit trom the capture r-t rich merchantmen, preferable inhdd. 
\\ hat the Sultaiw now acquired, in fact, was a number of new 
subjects well \'er>ed in .^'eamanship, who lived bv piraev. 

1 hey had intere>t in suppressing this piraev, except in so 
tar as it atTected their own commerce. On the contrarv, it was 
probably because of its existence that thev first bethought them- 
.^elve> ot making war by sea as well as by land, hlurad built ships 
at his own expense. But these were no more than supplementarv 
to those already ow ned by the private sea-captains of his new'lv won 
ports. I'his wa:5 the doubtful inspiration of the Ottoman na\w. 
It is wonder, then, that for the next century of its career, 
privateers w'ere conspicuous in the eKpeditions embarked on at 
the Sultan ^ order-, and that, e\eii later, experience as a corsair 
continued to he the best, indeeei almost the unlv effective, pre- 
paration tor high eornmand at .-ca. But in allotting a large share 
of lt^ actiMties to privately owned ships the Ottoman navv w'as 
by no means peculiar. All medieval navies consisted partly of 
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the ruler’s own ships, partly of merchantmen embargoed for 
service in time of war. Privateers of all nations, moreover, were 
apt to indulge in piracy. If piracy was more prevalent in the 
Mediterranean than elsewhere, it was because that sea iormed 
a no-man 's-area between Christend(‘m and Islam, which were 
held by both to be at perpetual warfare ; so that attacks on enemy 
traders at least might be justified a^ legitimate operations. 

If the Sultans were unable to embark on naval warfare until 
they had acquired certain seaboards ; and if these seaboards had 
already long been held by Turkish-speaking Moslem rulers; it 
might be expected that the Ottoman navy, when it came into being, 
would have a peculiarly Turkish, or at least Moslem, character, 
d'his was not so, however. It was, on the contrary, a faithful copy 
of the navies of Italy, so faithful that nearly all the words used to 
describe its personnel and material were corruptions of the corre- 
sponding Italian terms. ^ This was probablv due principally to 
the recent dominance of the Italians in the Levant, so that even 
if the corsair subjects that the Sultans now acquired were Moslem 
or Greek, they had been to school with the Venetians and Genoese. 
But it was certainlv reinforced bv the policv ot Mehmed 11 . For 
by way of reward for their help in effecting his restoration in 
1261, the Emperor Michael VII Palaeologus had permitted the 
Genoese established in Galata to govern that suburb oi the 
capital as an autonomous colonv;- and, on the conquest, Mehmed 
II engaged them to aid him in the development ot his navy.-' 
It is not clear how generally this Genoese intluence was exerted, 
or how long it lasted. Shipbuilding and navigation must have 
been the arts in which it was most telt. But, as we shall see, the 
crews of the gallevs then used were made up chiefly ot men-at- 
arms and rowers, the mariners employed being tew ; and it was 
only as mariners that the Genoese would have hgured. This may 
account for the fact that, as the terminology ot the Ottoman navy 
shows, its Italian models were finally given as it were a Turkish 
veneer. 

In the course ot Ottoman history up to the time ot our survey 
there were three periods at which the navy was especially active. 
The first followed on the conquest ot Istanbul and lasted up to 
the end of the fifteenth century. Its most important feature was 
the conversion of the Black Sea into an Ottoman lake. This was 
accomplished, first, by the destruction ot the Byzantine princi- 
pality which, originally established by the Cornneni at drebizond 
alter their expulsion from Constantinople by the Crusaders, had 

^ Cf. D’Ohbson, vu. 420. 

^ Entyclopusdia of Islam, art, 'Cunstantinople', ^ Juchcreau, i ico. 
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been maintained there ever since in independence of the Palaeologi, 
and, secondly, by the subjugation of the Crimean Hanatt and its 
dependencies. The achievement affected the Sultans' naval 
policy profoundly. For well over a century they ^vere able, be- 
cause of it, to neglect the defence of the Black Sea entirely, and 
whenever they wished to do so, to concentrate all their ships in 
the Aegean. 

During the remainder of this first period of activity the energies 
of the navy were chiefly expended in reducing some coastal 
districts and islands m and round the Balkan peninsula.^ I'hen 
there was a lull. Selim I, while engaging in his campaigns against 
Persia and the Egyptian Mamluks, was anxious to avoid em- 
broiling himself elsewhere, and forbade his sea captains to harass 
the shipping and raid the coasts of the Christian powers. At the 
same time it was he that transferred naval head-quarters from 
their original seat at Gallipoli to the capital, and there he opened 
a ship-yard, in which the building of vessels larger than anv 
hitherto employed was begun. - 

The second and most brilliant period of naval activitv was 
indeed prepared by him. It opened suitably enough with the 
ejection from Rhodes of the Knights of St. John (1^22), whose 
livelihood both spiritual and material was derived from piratical 
raids on Moslem shipping and coastal settlements; and, lasting 
throughout the great reign of Suleyman the Magnificent, con- 
tinued into that of his son, Selim 11 . Hayru’d-Din, known to 
Europe as Barbarossa, was its most notable figure. He is indeed 
the hero of Ottoman sea history. Barbarossa began his career as 
a freebooter; and one of his earliest piratical vovages ended in 
his possessing himselt of Algiers. ^ On his subsequentlv asking 
aid of the Sultan, the latter, when sending it, created him Beyler- 
htyi of the province, which was held to have been thereby added 
to the Empire. Such was the haphazard foundation of the Xorth- 
African Regencies, so called. For Barbarossa himself afterwards 
took Tunis and Tripoli was brought under Ottoman suzerainty 


The captain Kemal Re is was the chief liyure ot this, period — see Eticxclo- 
paedia oj Islam, & v. two ut the Ionian i>lands were occupied bv a rlcet coin- 
manded by the ex-(Trand Ut^zV, Uedik Ahmed Pa-a. in i4So.--Ibid art 
Ahmed Pasha . . Uewdet, i. ni! 

^ Together with his brother Aruc, in 1516. .Ali^iers and its neighbourhood 
had since the he^^innin^ ot the century fallen into the hands of the Spaniards 
who, havinij druen the .Moors from bpain, were now pursuini^ their crusade 
m North Atnca. The Spaniard:, soon reco^erea Alciers: but B.ubarossa took 
possession ot it dehnitei;, in 1529; and his successors maJualU deprnedthe 
Spaniards (d all their conquests except (Jran, which thee held until the eich- 
t<:GnXh ctnlury.—^ EruyJupuiJia of Liam, i\TX 'Alcenah ' 

^ In i534.^^He loy it next >ear. It was retaken m lost attain in 1573. 

retaken in 1^74, and tmalK made dependent on the Porte in i sS7 ~-Knc\clo~ 
paedia of lilam, 'an ‘Tunis’. ' 
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by one of his successors in the office of Lord High Admiral, or 
Kaptan Pasa.^ Suleyman conterred this on Barbarossa in 
later summoning him to Istanbul, where he devoted much care to 
the construction of ships and the orc^anization of the fleet. It was 
during his term as Kaptan that the last islands of the Aegean 
were conquered for the Sultan,- and that Suleyman made the 
first European alliance contracted by the House of 'Osman, with 
France against the Empire. Barbarossa commanded the fleet sent 
to co-operate with that of Francois I in the siege of Nice (1543), 
and devoted much of his energies during the last vears of his 
life (he died in 1546) to ravaging such of the Emperor's possessions 
in Spain and Italv as were accessible from the sea. It was indeed 
largely owing to his influence at the Porte that this French alliance 
was concluded. And since the alliance led to the drawing-up of 
the first Capitulations, he may be said to have been in a manner 
responsible for the creation of these celebrated instruments, 
whereby the relations of the Ottoman Empire with the states 
of Europe were to be regulated for so long a period.-" 

While Barbarossa was alarming the powers of Europe in the 
Mediterranean, and also after his death, Ottoman warships were 
used for expeditions in quite another direction. After their 
discovery of the Cape route in 1488, the Portuguese Inst little 
time in making it serve the two principal aims of their policv. 
These were to secure for themselves as much as they could of that 
trade with the IMiddle and Far East from which they had hitherto 
been excluded, and to prosecute the attacks on Islam (now from 
another direction) by which their kingdom had been built up. 
Within a few years of their first appearance in the Indian Ocean, 
they had established posts on both the east coast of Africa and 
the west coast of India at the expense of the Arab traders who 
had long maintained prosperous settlements in each area, and 
by their conquest of Socotra (1506) and Hormuz {1515) were 
able to cut the two sea routes, passing through the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf, bv which the products of India and the P'arther 
East had hitherto been exchanged for those of Europe and the 
Levant.-^ The Moslem potentates that suffered most grievously 
from this diversion of trade were the Mamluks of Egypt and Syria, 
through whose dominions both trade routes were continued, 
and the Safevids of Persia, who were then in possession of 
Trak. Though the Portuguese entered into relations with the 

' \'iz. Koca v^inan Pasa, with the help of the famou'^ corsair 'Pnrgud m 1551. 
— Encyclopnediii of Lslaniy art. ‘Tripoli'. 

" Except Chios (>aki7) which was taken onlv In Pi\alc Pasa in 1565-O — 
Cexdet, 1. 146. 

^ For accounts of Barbarossa see Ce'-det, 1 and Eficytlrtput'dia of Islam, art. 
‘J^air al-Din’, Deppmg, u. 266 &q. 
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Safevids (whom they knew to he hostile to the Ottoman arch- 
enemy), expeditions were sent out to oppose them not only from 
Suez (Suwavs) but also from al-Basra. And after the Ottoman 
conquest of Egypt, several further attempts were made, at the 
instance of Sulevman the Magniticent. All tailed. Their only 
favourable result was to extend his empire over most of the 
Yemen, including 'Aden, and over part of the west coast of the 
Red Sea, where for a time in the sixteenth century, and somewhat 
precariously, an Exdiet of Abyssinia was broueht into being, 
which included, however, only two maritime Sancaks, of Massawa' 
and Suwakin. Presumably these expeditions were undertaken 
with Egyptian ships, though they were led by Ottoman fas opposed 
to Eg-yptian) commanders. But neither the commanders nor their 
ships were able to compete with the Portuguese^ It is evident, 
however, from their being undertaken at all, that the Porte, 
which had relied until so late in its career entirely on its armies, 
was by now well aware ot the importance of naval armaments. 
And that it ow'ed the possessions it now' acquired on both shores 
of the Red Sea to the use of such armaments was subsequently 
proved when, later in the sixteenth century, being w'eak at sea, it 
lost them.- 

The last important event ot this second period of Ottoman 
naval acthity was the conquest of Cyprus from the Venetians 
under Selim II. But this w'as followed immediately bv the 
famous battle of Eepanto (Ine Bahti in Turkish), in which almost 
halt the fleet w'as destroyed.^’ This damage was repaired almost 
within a ycar.-^ Nevertheless, the Ottoman Beet ceased from the 
time ot this deieat to be a menace to Europe. The principal 
r?ajon tor this decline, as indeed tor the defeat itself, was the 
appointment oi a succession of courtiers inexperienced in sea 
wartare to the post ot Kaptan, And, oddly enough, the adop- 
tion ot this policy is traceable to the outstanding fame of Bar- 
barossa. For when he hrst appeared in the capital as the hero of 

^ "I he chy.t expt-'htiorii those (tf. (i) Hadim Suleyman Pa§a, 1535-S 

eonquest vt Zebid, 'Aden, and Lahic, and sieee ot Dm; (2) Pin Reds, 1547 
reconquest of 'Aden i meanwhile revolted C sack of Maskat, and siege of Hormuz; 
an'i (t) ."idi 1553 to hnn^ back ships left by Pin at al-Basra, he 

Ufteated the Portujue^e at Hormuz an ^.1 Maskat, hut was dri\en bv storms on to 
the Indian coa^T Ue' iity 1 13a, 143-4, 'Ala, ti.2o; Enc\Llopaedui of hlani, 
art^^ ■ A'Ln’, Umhetiy’. Pin Reds’, '."Svilaiman I', 'Siilaiman PaTia Kha- 

dim , Zaoid • ^ ^ ^ C’f. C’c\dtt, 1. 155. 

' A lartie part of the neet had alrcad> returned to Istanbul for the winter. — 
y y. dt X, 1 r4S Lepaiito kno a n in ( Ittoman histor\ as Sin^ni Dtmamud Srfen, 
‘Th.e Sunk fleet L ampaiLin’ 

I luo^ Ail Utc bei.cA, p 1^5), appointed Kuptu?! iinmediateK atter Lepanto 
at which he present, constructed ei^ht docks near the Admiralte and laid 
dovsn k'alle;.^ elunnc' the followincr winter, so that, next \ ear, he was able 
to emcrcc^inro the Mediterranean with a lleet of no less than « (new) Mamas 
and 234 Kadir^a^. The next two > ears saw further increases. — Cevdet, i. 150-1. 
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many triumphant encounters with the infidel, he was at once 
admitted to the chief councils of state. Thenceforth he and his 
>ucccssors in the Kapianlik which, as we shall explain, had hither- 
to been a comparatively humble office, were recoi^nized ex officio as 
members ot the Imperial Diz'dn, Its other members, however, 
were all persons trainea either for statesmanship or for the service 
of the Sacred Law. Barbaros^a's qualifications for high politics, 
on the other hand, were entirely personal, and unlfkelv to be 
possessed by other ^ea captains. After his death, accordingly, it 
became customary to appoint as Kaptan a Kapi Kulu^ whereas 
hitherto the post had been occupied by corsairs or other persons 
ui maritime experience p and few, if any, of the persons so ap- 
pointed were in the least versed in naval affairs. Moreover, 
whereas hitherto the Kaptam had ahvays been subordinate to a 
general \serddr) appointed to command expeditions at sea, just as 
serddrs were appointed to command armies when the Sultan did 
not take the field in person, now this practice w^as discontinued.- 
Indeed, the new’ Kapians virtually took the place of the old serddrs. 
For, at least to start with, thev were usually accompanied bv an 
adjutant experienced in sea wurtare.-^ But the final responsibility 
now lay entirely with the Kaptan, as it had not with the serddrs \ 
and It w’as the insistence of the Kaptan at the battle of Lepanto, 
against the advice of his adjutant, that the Ottoman ships should 
leave harbour and break through the Allied fleet blockading it, 
that brought about the disaster.^ 

Even so the system w’as not permanently reformed, though 
immediately after the battle, in W'hich the Kaptan was drowned, 
an experienced corsair was appointed to succeed him. This man, 
knowm as Uluc 'All, remained in office until his death fifteen years 
later, and engaged in a number of expedition:> in the Mediterranean, 
luie ot which resulted in the reconquest of Tunis for the Sultan. 5 

• Except tor one Kapi Kulu of rht time '■'t Mchmed IE mz. .^ehid Mahmud 
Pasa (later Grand Utcrz>) — J. i4h7-S. He \^a^ the tnird person to hold the othce 
•a Kaptun, On Barl'an')ssa's death Sokollu Mehmed Pasa ^^as appointed, as 
tourteonth holder of the ofhee. See 'Ata, 11. i8q; ct. Ce\det, 1. 141. All the 
Kaplans front the death of Barbarossa the date of Eenantr^ were Kapi KuIIafi, 
' 17 , SoUdlu. Sinan Pa^a (154"^!, Piyale Pa^^a (1554), Mu’e^mzace 'Ah Pa^a 
(i50s>. Uevdet, 1. 141-3, 1-^.7; Enc\ clopatdia af Liam, art. 'Piale i’adyh 

~ bLV\id MusUtfa, 11. 114; Eni \ cluputdia of Liam, art. ‘htapudan' It ’■i'a> he 
r^jted, however, that when the attack of 1564 on Malta was beinc planned, a 
Sirdar was appointed besides the Kaptan, and that both were cautiuntu not to 
disretrard the advice of the adjutant, They did so, with, the rc'.uit that 

the attack tailed. — Uevdet, 1 14P. 

Fur instance, this same Torcud, who \irtualK directed opcTaUi-n-^ tor the 
successors of Barbarossa in i\\\: Kuptunlik He also kd expeditr 'ps mviepe ndentK . 
^ukwman eo^-n desired to apprant him Kaptan, but was dissuaUed b\ Rustem 
Pa<ja, the Grand UtcnV — Uevdet. 1 141-3, 145. 

Uevdet, 1, 149. 

^ Uluc 'All V as Italian b> birth, having been captured in a raid and made to 
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But though the ships lost at Lepanto were replaced quickly, the 
old agi^ressive spirit, which had for long so greatly alarmed the 
powers of Europe, seems to have departed in its lullness irom 
the Ottoman na\Td After Uluc WWs death the Kaptmihk again 
became a perquisite of the court. And it was not until halt-way 
through the next centur\' that the Sultans’ ships engaged in war- 
fare of serious consequence. - 

The occasion of the renewed activity was the campaign under- 
taken to conquer Crete from the Venetians, an enterprise that 
naturally depended for its success on the superiority of the Ottoman 
fleet. This superiority was achieved only with difficulty alter 
many reverses, one of which, in 1656, was held to be scarcely less 
disastrous than Lepanto. ^ It was because the Sultans’ ships were 
in none too good trim, indeed, that the conquest took the uncon- 
scionably long time of twenty-five years ( 1644-69). The chief 
difficulties to be surmounted were the construction, and particularly 
the use, of adequate sailing-ships. For in the wars of the sixteenth 
centurv^ the type of vessel used for actual fighting by all the con- 
tending navies in the Mediterranean was the galley: a ship pro- 
vided indeed with sails to be used when no enemy was in sight, 
but rowed, when operations were on hand, by banks of oarsmen. ^ 
Ships propelled by sail alone had been in use for a centur\% but 
they were used almost if not quite exclusively for transport. In 
the meantime, however, the Venetians had taken to imitating the 
naval powers whose ships operated in the Atlantic and other 
oceans, where rowed galleys were useless, and, though they still 


serve m the galleys. Being converted to Islam, he rose to be Btylerbeyi of Tripoli 
and Algiers in turn and took part in the battle of Lepanto His name appears 
in Italian works as Ochialy. — Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. 'Ochialy'. 

^ The navy uas weakened by the loss at Lepanto of skilled manners rather 
than of ships. This was such that next year the Kaptan was careful to avoid 
any collision with the enemy — Cevdet, i. 150. 

- L'nder Ahmed I the Kaptan Halil Pa:ja Kaysariyeh won a minor victory 
against the Maltese near Chprus m 1609, and in 1614 reasserted the Porte’s 
authority m Tripoli —Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. ' Kh alil Pasha’. 

'' The Kaptan responsible was Sari Ken'an Pa^a, who was promptly dismissed 
and thrown into jail. — Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. ‘Ken'an Pasha’. 

Cf, CJevdet, 1. 152 

5 There were mure than ten ditferent kinds of galleys (Turkish, (fekdiri, 
(ekdirir) in use in the Ottoman navy. They were classed according to the 
number of places for oarsmen that each contained. Starting from the smallest, 
the following names, are given: (1) Kirlangif (Turkish for ‘swallow’), (11) Firkata 
(from Italian 'fregatta'), (111) Pergende (meaning in Persian ‘dispersed’), whether 
this reading is correct seems uncertain, however, (iv) Kdlite, (v) Kadirga All 
the precedintt are classed as light: Ince Donarima. (vi) Mama, (vii) Bastarda 
(Italian Bastarda, French BCitardelle), (viiij Kuke or Kuie This t\pe seems to 
have had the hull of a yiavna and the superstructure of a Kalyun or sailmg-ship 
proper. Kukts were hrst built in the last quarter of the fifteenth century'. They 
were double-decked, carried two lar^e guns (in the prow ), and were manned by 
2,000 men-at-arms and rowers — Ahmed Rasim, 1. 247 sq., notes; cf. Cevdet, 
i. 129-30; Hammer, Staatszeraaltung, 282 
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used galleys as welld possessed by now a formidable array of this 
new type of sailing-craft. With these, at the beginning of the Crete 
campaign, they were able to blockade the Dardanelles and so cut 
oil the lorces operating in Crete from direct communication bv 
sea with Istanbul, d'o oppose these sailing-ships the Porte there- 
upon set about building similar ones of its ow'n;- and with such 
success that the blockade was kept at least intermittent enough 
to allow' ot the campaign's being brought to a successful conclusion, 
file new ships, however, proved less useful than had been hoped 
owing to the shortage of experienced mariners to navigate and 
inanauu re them, since the tactics used w ith sail W'ere quite different 
trom those used with galleys ; and even during the latter stages of 
the war, the Porte decided to concentrate its main efforts in ship- 
building on galleys of the traditional type. Moreover, the use 
of sailing-ships had necessitated the organization of a separate 
staff at the Admiralty ; and this w as unwelcome to those w'ho held 
offices of older creation. Hence, when peace W'as re-established, 
the construction of sailing-ships fell gradually into disuse at 
Istanbul, though it w as maintained in the Regencies and Egvpt 
and it was not resumed until w'ar with Venice threatened again, 
in i68i — and then too late.*^ 

For though, in the great w'ar that finally broke the Ottoman 
power as a menace to Europe, the navy contrived on several 
occasions to inflict defeat on the Venetians, it w'as unable to prevent 
them from recovering that hold on the iMorea wffiich it had 
originally been brought into being to destroy. Meamvhile also 
the Porte had felt itself obliged, owing to the threat of a Russian 
advance tow'ards Azov, to devote part of its naval strength to the 
Black Sea,^ and even to maintain a flotilla on the Danube.^ And 
so, by 1700, since the total number of its ships w'as now considerably 

^ Ce\ det, 1. 1 5 1 . 

" To the sailing-ships {Kalyon, i.e. 'galleon') of the Ottoman na\y the follo\'.- 
ing names \\erc given: Karaka, Barca, Karaiela, Pulika, Burtun. Katakas ot 
Irom 1,500 to 2,000 ton^ \\ere built during the reign of buleyman I, but their 
u^c was thereafter abandoned. Those built in 1644 for the Cretan war were nf 
the type Burtun, carrying from 40 to 50 guns. Other Wpes were built from 
— Ahmed Rasim, i. 251-2, notes, cf. Cevdet, 1. 129, 15 1 ; Hammer, loc cit. 

^ Cevdet, 1. 152-4. 

Seyyid Mustafa, 11. 97, iii. 91 . The ships now built were of the t\pe Kapak 
(literally, Turkish, 'a lid, a cover' — here 'tw'o-decker’ ?), carrying 80 guns, and 
three-deckers (uf enbdrli) carrying iio guns. — Ahmed Rasim, 1. 252, notes, 
^eweid Mustafa, 11. 97, says that there ^\e^e ten ships m all now built of from 
45 to 50 ziras, or cubits, in length. If the cubit intended is the architect's (there 
vvere three others), these lengths would be about 1 10 and 123 feet. On the other 
hand, Se\\id Mustafa states, in 111 91, that only six ships were now built, 
adding, however, that the number was later increased. 

^ D'Ohsson, vii. 425. 

C'e\det, 1. 156. Ships called $a\kc^ and Cstu are mentioned as belong- 
ing to it. Redhouse defines ^uyka as ‘a particular kind of sea-going boat used 
in the Black Sea’. Cf. Hammer, loc. cit. 
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smaller than it had been a centun’ before, that available for opera- 
tions in the Aegean and Mediterranean was barely a quarter of what 
it had then been The reign of Ahmed III, however, \\ hich followed 
on the disastrous Peace (d' Carlovitz, began with a strenuous effort 
at reform in various departments of Ottoman public lite; and 
several new sailina^-ships were constructed, with which, as if to 
revive memories ot ancient glory, a raid was actually made on the 
coast of Spain and an attack on Maltad In the Porte's last war 
with Venice, moreover, the navy contributed to the victory by 
which the Morea was restored to the Empire.- And it entered on 
the long peace tliat lasted up to tlie period of our survev bv being 
further augmented. The navy, however, was actually at peace 
twenty-one \ears lunger than the armv,^ since it played no part 
in the war wdth Austria that w^as concluded by the treaty of 
Belgrade in 173S; and this tranquillity w'as no less demoralizing 
to Its personnel than to that ot the land torces. PTr during this 
period the commanders of the fleet devoted much of their energies 
to the oppression of the islanders that were subject to their juris- 
diction.-^ They also proved themselves so iar incapable of defend- 
ing Ottoman shipping from the depredations oi pirates, that the 
Porte was obliged to engage torcign assistance tor this purpose. 
Finally, both they and the officials charged with the building of 
ships misused the tunds that were allotted to naval expenditure ; 
and the latter prepared unpleasant surprises fur the government 
and Its employees by permittine the use ol unseasoned timber. ^ 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that, as we shall see, the 
navy tailed to distinguish itself in the w'ar w-ith Russia by wffiich the 
peace was disrupted, indeed, that it suffered a total and wholly 
unnecessarv destruction. 


W hen, on the tall ol C(jnstaritinople to the Crusaders in 1204, 
\ etiice, in return tor lier ser\ices in bringing about that event, 
acquired many port:> and niands in the Levant, her rulers insti- 
tuted a feudal system, imitated from their allies, bv wffiich to govern 
them, i hese tcudatories enjoyed the rights conferred on them in 
return tor maintaining order in these dependencies and on the sur- 
rounding seas, tor the benefft ot Venetian trade. F'or the discharge 
ot the latter duty ships w^ere required, to man which the feudatories 
drew on the local populations. T he name by which these sailors 


Levdet, lut cit. Inc built under .Ahmed HI ^^ere thret -deckerb and 

cara\cUa^ I lurki-h. Kurin tii). The tashion as now adopted ol i^ivini^ men- 
oNwar h.nufui ,ach as Tuhfetu i-M nluk (Arabic, 'The Gilt ot KmeT); 

tatini i IXi =,<j-.\rabic, '^ca-Conjueror ' iitritiu l-Zaftr (Arabic 'The 

Courier ot \ ictor ' t 


' SeV id Mu laft, 111 
■’ Xu al C me J 

’ Eton, 270-7 


piaee between 1717 and 176^ 

' Cfc\ det, 1. I 57~S. 
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MU in Venice \sas Lujanthm, Throughout this area the term 
I.evantinc, or Lvi'antino, thus came to mean specifically a sailor, 
i: ’Aa.> corrupted m I’urkish to Leveiui. Hence the crews of the 
ijttoman navv and the privateers with which it was so closely 
iS-ociated were known as Levvnth, most of them bein^, like the 
Venetian Lerantini, of Greek, Dalmatian, and Albanian ongind 
Presumablv these LtTnuh were supported from the proceeds of 
rii'dcy and raids in which the privateers and even the government 
ship> enea^ed; and it was found that, for the latter at least, they 
were intolerably lil-disciplined as well as ver\' doubtfully loyal. 
The Porte accordingly sought to replace them by crew's of a more 
dependable type. But this problem was never in tact satisiactorily 
solved throughout the course of Ottoman naval history. For the 
Lr:ends proper seem mostlv to have been seataring men by up- 
bringing, in contrast to the soldiers of various types that were 
ch osen in turn to serve in their stead; nor were the latter given 
any such training as would supply the defect of this inexperience. 
The earliest soldiers posted to replace the Levends were of the type 
called 'Azeb, irregular infantrv^ neither feudal nor paid, like the 
Janissaries, bv the Porte. The first regular enrolment for service 
with the fieet w^as of tour hundred in the reign ot Bayezid II V But 
they seem to have possessed most of the detects ot the Levends — 
:n that their similar dependence on booty made for indiscipline — 
without the advantages of the Levends' tami Parity with lite at sea. 
Consequently, tow^ards the end of the sixteenth century, the Porte 
bec^an to employ feudal MiiseUems and Yiiruks tor naval service 
instead of them. These troops, it will be remembered, had come 
tn he used as auxiliary labour gangs with the army, the members 
ot each of their small ocaks serving in turn. The same rotatory 
system was preserved for those that w'ere now employed with the 
ieet. But thev again proved to be unsatisiactory sailors — though 
tor a reason opposite to that w hich had caused the Porte to discard 
their predecessors, viz. that since their livelihood depended on 
their tax-tree farms, their interest lay rather in these than in the 
duties thev were now made to pertorm. Hence yet another expe- 
dient was resorted to. These ?^IuseUenis and \' urilks were no longer 
asked to ser\x in person ; but each ocak w^as required to make a 
yearly contribution to the iunds ot the Admiralty.' This measure 
deprived them of their characteristic status, wTich allow'ed them 
to serve the Sultans instead ot pa} ing them taxes : they became in 
tact, if not in name, Redlvd from having been \-lskeris. But tor the 
first time the Admiralty w'as endowed w ith the means ot enrolling 
paid crews, on w’hom it might have imposed a proper discipline. 

' Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. ‘LcN'fnd’, 

“ Ibid. ’ St’M'iJ Mu<rata, iii. 92. 
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Unfortunately, its officers proved incapable of turnin.e the means 
thus acquired to advantage. By this time Ottoman institutions as 
a whole had fallen far into decay, and the former good order in 
which the standing army in particular was maintained had been 
disrupted. Instead of employing the funds at its disposal for the 
maintenance and training of a regular corps ot seamen, the Ad- 
miraltv adopted a procedure that was calculated to afford it the 
least possible benefit. Just as even in Europe it was customary up 
to the end of the eighteenth century for armies to winter without 
fighting, so among the Mediterranean navies, and indeed those of 
the Oceanic powers, it had always been considered advisable for 
larcre ships to return to their bases in the early autumn and re- 
emerge only in the late spring Every year, accordingly, before the 
date' on which the fleet embarked on its summer cruise, the Ad- 
miraltv would send out, into the islands and coastal districts that 
composed the Exaht of the Kaphin Pasa, a numffier of recruiting 
officers, wffio wmuld offer six months’ pay to any men that chose to 
enrol themselves, dffie result was that the force assembled for 
embarkation in the Sultan’s ships during that period consisted of 
men w'ithout regular occupation, wffio might never before have had 
anv experience either of fighting or of the sea, and might never seek 
it again. “ These ‘Standard Troops',-' as they were called — because 
each recruiting officer enrolled them under the standard that 
marked his office— were in fact nothing better than a rabble, wffiose 
presence at a naval engagement was all but a guarantee of defeat. 
This method of recruitment continued in torce up to, and just 
past, the period of our survey 

From antiquitv up to the eighteenth centurv, as long as gallevs 
were anywhere used, their crews consisted, apart from officers, of 
men-ac-arms, seamen, and rowers. Galleys w'ere provided with but 
a few' sails, wffiich were used only wffien no engagement w'as on 
hand. For in a fight they were manreuvred for ramming or board- 
ing enemy ves'^els— operations that could be effected onlv bv the 
use of oars Conse(]uently, the seamen required were fewq the 
rowers and the fighting men niany.^ It seems that the original 

le Ruzi llidr, .April 2trd (O.S,), g'he day of return 

ssas Ruzi Kd-irn, ht. Donetnu^’s Dry, f )ctnber 26th fO S.l. The'^e da\s were 
ht Id to dnide ^uinfrur ^Mntcr I'nr tbe identification of Moslem and 

ChristLin Ndint^ chapter o*-! fJerr i iiclow 

‘ -Arcor>iir.L: to id M’.i-tata, in i(;2. tht. money turniNhed by the Yiiruks 
and ' proMdtd vr, f^r from S 000 to 10,000 men. 

In n nrhl:^h ^ Sr;, mJ Must.itih iv. ii. 

I'he (Tt w of a mrdii.m- -ixt -i of the t>pe callrd Kadirju is said to 

ha'.f bten m.i h up (jjrsinun, lod, men-at-arms, 100, <eanien, 30; 

otnccrs, , d hi indu ltd hc'inNno n ( Duvirnci ), boatswains { Yrlkfnci), 

carpenter-, and 2c rnakrt> r,r tfndtr^ of tools { Aldtahi) ), headed b> 

an Oda Fli i (et aho- c, p hai h rom the incf>rnplete data supplied by Cevdet, 
the corresponding ficn.rc- tor a large ealley of the Moi pa type work out at 
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Levends were employed as all three, but that bv the sixteenth cen- 
tun^ their successors had been almost entirely relieved of both 
rowing on the one hand and tightine on the (ither. The rowing of 
galleys, being an exceedingly hard and unpleasant labour, came to 
be confided to men who could be torced to perform it. These were, 
chiefly, adult prisoners ut war^ (who, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Sacred Law , were by their capture reduced to slavery) 
and criminals, condemned, as in some Christian states, to serve in 
the galleys b\ way of penal servitude.- Similarly, the righting that 
ensued on the boarding of enemv ships, or on disembarkation on 
enemy coasts, was now' usually conrided to reeular troops: com- 
panies of Janissaries or feudal Sipd/iis from the Himiiks that made 
up the Eydlet of the Kaptand It was perhaps the use of such feudal 
contingents at sea that prompted the Porte to empluv the Yiiriiks 
and ?^Iiisellems in its men-ot-war. Bur these, in the division of 
labour that W'e have described, were engaged mainly in such tasks 
as hauling anchors, serving guns, and acting at the orders of the 
master-mariners. The employment of Janissaries and feudal Sipd- 
his tor naval expeditions w'as at length abandoned, partly, no doubt, 
because both tvpes of soldierv became more and more di^organized, 
but partly also because, with the development of na\ al gunnerv and 
the abandonment of galleys in favour of sailing-ships, it became 
otiose. In so far, therefore, as by the eighteenth century the row ed 
galley had become obsolete, the onlv persons cmploved in w'arships, 
apart trom the othcers and more or less trained overseers (w'hom we 
are about to describe), were these same ‘Standard Troop>k Hence 
they came also to be generallv referred to merelv as KalvuNcus, 
‘galleon-men' or sailors, par excellence d 

approximately oar'^men, 357, men-at-arms, 175, seamen. 5=:, oO’cer-'. c. while 
thui>e lor the Kapt-ins Buiianiu w^rk <. ut ,.t 407, mt r-at-arn'i^^, 250, 

Seamen, 70, uthcers, S. — Uesdet, 1 130 

An Utr'.iman tleet usualK erm'^'X-ted (m the sixteenth cenTiinU *4 0.' 1 

BuaarJu, crew Sco , 0 .'liax/axp eicws. 3,000 u>oo taLnu 40 /vf.uGcto. cre\\> 
12,000 (300 each): total m.400 < )t this totak 10,500 \',Lie -.amniLn 5.300 \'erc 

mcn.-at-an^l^, and 600 \serc seamen (/o ao licht srip^. in tvich t-r whieh there 
were ico nien-at-arms. In sueh a fleet of ^7 ship>, thetelore, there .sere m all 
o\er 7.000 men-at-arms — Ahmtei Rasim, 1 240'50, note'- 

The fiij<t ileet prepateei for the eone|uest ot ('\pru-. c.<nsiU(-ii <4 10 
iSo ivttc/itNo, anel i -o Bu^cui ( salllnL:-shlp^ nresun'u.hls tor traii-poit i>n]\); 
the second ot 250 uallevs iMuzfMS anei Uesdet, 1 14"^ The alhed 

deet at Lepanto. aecorehnu to Ucveiet, e'onsistcvl ot zoo small ativi 7 ' t^'ue u.-lUs--, 
20 sfoall and 2 laize sailinj-.-hips 

^ Uhileiren taken in war beinz ‘?erit to the impcwal ycCjees toi ediie lUon 
paues, Sce Uo-:>ackb and Clnistian eoiwairs in paiticuktr s' r rt. dratted toi -^Ltswe 
in the ^alless — S»e\sid Mustata, 1, i4f'i. " ^’<)h^-'on, ^ 11 437 

' Seswid Mustata. 1, 146. 'These and 7.0/.,.^./, were rez'stered s>p. - 

ratels in the JJtryd Ktiltnii, or S^a r'>epartment 
C t Sessid Mustata, 111 u2 

- Nes ertht le-..- thes were eii>nni2Ui'-r.e i hs sarii'in name-. iCe<)»'elinL: to tue 
duties ihes pel tunned \ iz R’u/s run !o or opt. r, 1 e >^10^ n . 7 .t : t le marine'', 
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The first officer to be appointed Kaptan Pasa was a certain Balta 
Oglu Suleyman, whom the Conqueror rewarded by this elevation 
for his services at the siege of Constantinople d The office carried 
with it, up to the time of Barbarossa, the rank ot Beylerbeyt (with 
two Tugs). For as well as being an admiral, the Kaptan was a pro- 
vincial governor — of the Sancak of Gallipoli, to which were at- 
tached the Kadas of Galata and Izmid (Nicomedia).- 6alata came 
under his jurisdiction presumably on account ot its Genoese popu- 
lation, which, as we have mentioned, was called upon by the Con- 
queror for assistance with the navv ; and Izmid because it embraced 
the best sources of timber for shipbuilding. From the time of the 
admission of Barbarossa as a member of the Imperial Divan, how- 
ever, x\\c Kaptans enjoyed the rank of Vezir (with three Tugs) v and 
as the na\w gradually won for the Sultan all the former dependen- 
cies of Venice, &c., in the Levant, nearly all these islands and 
coastal districts alike were brought under the Kaptan s jurisdiction 
to form, eventuallv, an Eydlet^ called Exdleti Bahri Scfid (the 
Eydlet of the White — that is, the Aegean or the Mediterranean — 
Sea). This eydlet was divided up, like its fellows, into sancaks, 
the Sancak Bey is of which were called Sea Beys {Deryd Beyleri). 
It was under them that the feudal Sipdhis served with the fleet. 
Later, when this service was discontinued, each of them was 
charged with the supply and upkeep of a man-of-war.*^ 

The Kaptan Pasa was Beylerbevi of Gallipoli because Gallipoli 
was the seat of the original dockyard. And even after naval head- 
quarters were removed in 1516 to Istanbul, he continued to 
direct the new dockyard at the Admiralty (Tersd?ie), situated in 
the suburb of Galata eventually called Kdsim Pasa, on the Golden 
Horn — which indeed, from this circumstance, is known in Turkish 
as ‘Admiralty Strait' {Ter sane Bogavi).^^ Hence the Kaptan had 
immediately under him, on the one hand, a number of officers 
commanding vessels, and, on the other, a number of officials in 
charge of Admiralty affairs. But of the organization of either 
before the displacement of galleys by sailing-ships little appears 
to be known. All persons on the Admiralty pay-list — who are 
said to have numbered no more than 2,3^4 during the reign of 

Topfus, 1 e. gunners; and 'Aylakds' D'Ohs^on, \ n 426. D'Ohsson states that 
the Aylakcis were more experienced seamen entrusted \Mth mana?u\res; but 
Redhouse £?ives the word's meaning as ‘unemployed, casual 'Aorker'. 

^ Encychpaedia of Islam, art. ‘Kapudan Pa^a’ 

“ Ibid Galata up to the beginning of the sixteenth century was not dis- 
tinguished from Pera, the whole area going by the former name . — Encyclopaedia 
of Islam, art. 'Constantinople' 

^ Hammer, op cit 2<Sh-5. The Kaptans had precedence over all the other 
vezirs, ranking immediately after the Cirand I'ezir and the tpt^yhuPhldm — 
Encyclopatdia of Islam, art ‘Kapudan Pa^a' 

See m, \ii 424. 

^ Encyclopaedia of hlarn, art 'Constantinople' 
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Murad III, for example — were then regarded as forming an ocak 
{Tersdne Ocagi).^ They included captains, mates, marine officers, 
gunners, and guards. With the gradual abandonment of galleys, 
however, an order of precedence for the officers commanding 
the chief sailing-ships was at first unofficially, and at length 
officially, established. The abandonment of galleys affected the 
organization of Admiralty head-quarters also.- So it is impossible 
to say whether its officers, as we find them at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, had existed prior to this change or not. 

Just as Leve 7 id was a corruption of the Venetian Levantino, 
and Kaptan or Kapldan (as it was in early times pronounced 
and always written) of the Venetian capitano, so were the names 
given to the chief sailing-ships of the Ottoman navv; viz. in 
order, Kapidana, Patrona, and Riyala, derived from the Italian. 
Their commanders were called Kapidana Be\i, Patrona Be\i, tScc., 
all three being subordinate to the commander of the Kaptiin 
Pasa's galley of the type known as Bastarda (also of Italian 
origin), since, even when galleys were no longer in general use, 
this was maintained (until 1764) as a ceremonial vessel. ^ These 
three men-offwar, of which alone the commanders enjoved the 
title Bey, were known as Flag-ships {Sancak Ge?nileri), the rest 
being called Ships of the Line {Alay Gemileri).^ The Pa^a had 
as his chief lieutenant for the management of the Admiralty a 
commissioner, appointed from among the Hocas of the Divan, 
called Tersdne Emini. It was he that directed the construction, 

^ beyyid Xlusrafa, 1. 145-b EmpIo\ces ot the Admiraity also \\ent conimonlv 
by the name of 'Azeh, owing to the employment of ' Azehs with the fleet at one 
time. Levend was loosely used in a similar way, Accordiniz to Hammer, op. cit , 
280, a88, the term \ 4 zeb was propeJ-ly applied only to the paid {'Olufeli) 
Admiralty guard, the men ot which. howt.\cr, ser\cd aho on the ships of the 
Kaptan, xht. Kdhya (see below', p IC4, n. r ), and the 'A^ac thr Ihdz- and Stein- 
sdiiffen\ The ‘Azchs, again accordine to him (op. cit., 2871, were orLranu'ed in 
companies iSoluks), each commanded b\ a Re'is, consisting ot abo men, except 
those of the Kaptan, the Kdhya, and the Btys, which consisted of 350. 

“ It was reorganued in 1682.— Cevdet, 1. 155. 

^ hor some tunc after sading-ships becan to replace gnlle%'^ as the chu-t' t^pe 
ot warship, the Kaptan continued to command from hib Da^tfirda, the ^Kaptan 
of the sailing-ships' (Ka/\ onlar Kaptani ), w hom C c\ dec describes as ha\ ing taken 
the place of the earlier Serdar, saihnir in the Kapidana I.ater, with the com- 
plete abandonment of galleys, the Admiral's Hattship was known simpiv as P/U'u 
Genusi (the Papa’s shipg ranking, ot course, above the Kapidana. 'I’he Kapi- 
dana Beyi now became merely the chief subordinate commander. — C'cvdet, 1. 

157* 

^ D’Ohsson, Ml. 424 sq. Kapidana, Patrona, and Rtyala were derned respec- 
ti\ely from the \'enetiun galea tupitana (llagship!, gu/tu pLidr<>na (sccond-m- 
Ccanmand), and galea reale — tlnryclopatdia of hlam, art 'Ri\ala'. ( h'dinary war- 
ships were commanded by Kaptam, chosen from the Rr'{\'ey commanders of 
Boluks (see abo\e, note J ), — Hammt.i^ op cit., 287 I'hey wtre promoted 
to be I ardiyan BaVis and 'Impenal' Rt'isti I'aidiyan !-> from the Italian 
guardiano, and appears to be connected with the use of galley-sJa\ es Perhaps 
the f ardiyan Basis and Imperial Re'ists were the commanders of the principal 
galleys, before the adoption of sailing-ships 
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repair, and armament of ships, and, throueh another commissioner 
{Enhchiar Emhii) and an inspector (Enhdrlar ?\dziri), apparently 
subordinate to him, \vas responsible for all naval stores. The 
Admiralty had also an Intendant {Tersdrie Kahyasi) who com* 
manded its guards, a Clerk of the Ships (KaJyonlar Kdtihi), a 
record-keeper [Ter sane Re'isi), and a paymaster {Sergi Emim). 
The Harbour Master {Liman Reisi), who also enjoyed the title 
of Btw completes the list of its officials.^ 

Like other provincial governors, the Kapian Rasa had a TJivdn, 
which sat in his mansion at the AdmiraltvU He was also re^ponsible 
for public order in Galata and Kasim Pasa, just as the A'^a of the 
Janissaries, the Bast and Bad. the Ctbeci Baa, and the Topcu 
Basl were responsible for other districts in the capital and its 
vicinity. To enforce it he used a system similar to theirs: ot 
guard-houses from which patrols would make rounds ot neigh- 
bouring streets and markets. Only in the district under the 
jurisdiction of the Kaptan Rasa these police were called ‘sailors’, 
and seem actually to have been officered by sea-captains. We 
read at least of nightlv patrols, in the seventeenth centurv, con- 
ducted bv no less than thirty-five such captains. The prison in 
which convicts condemned to the gallevs were confined when 
on shore was situated near the Kaptan s Z)/tth/-h<juse. It 
controlled immediatelv bv the Intendant of the Admiraltv.'' 

On the Admiralty pay-roll in the eighteenth centurv, beside^ 
these officers and officials, were all the subordinate commanders, 
the master manners and master gunners, the Ra^as cavus. the 
head Aga, and a mimhor of Cazih'c^^ under him — about one 
thousand persons m all. so it is said.- I'p to the reign of Mahmud 
I (1730-54) the lack ol skilled -seamen vra^ partiallv supplied hv 
an arrangement come t() with the captains of certain merchant 
ships plying in the Ottoman ports ot the Levant. Thev and their 
crews were engaged to ^er\'e with the fleet in war time, in return 
for a remission <4 the payment of customs duties in time ot peace. 
By this compact the Admiralty procured the services of some 

{.) ( \ ii 435 Hu’v.rntr, ‘ )T ) cit , 2'^e-7, mcntifii'i-' .1 /CaA’i /; apart tron', , 
and -.upennr to. the d?;. aLr) a Ttr^\w> Kdru, T T.r^hic Ru-- 

fiii'ruci, a Kuti^n ''perhaps Luui\a!LiJt irsp-cctn tly tn the Kalvonlti} 

Ktidhi, the T^r.,int R<'i r. ai.d the N-rp? n>)r.e nt wh.-.n'i hL^irc in hi\, Insth 

a Liman Kutr^^ ( L.rai . .il-.nt Tm / iniun Rt ! i 'p .md a Zinddn Kdtibi, 'Sekrttur 
de^ Bai>T:o\ pr^-uniahh, m et the ri L'alle^ - 4 uvts 

- Encyclop'.fiia <>j tdu^L. art. ‘Kapudan I'adia' 

hj^ntan Nuih lJ^ddijt,i (^15-16 

p \\j\ MLi'>rar.i, n: m d ht. inengx r> ol thi'^ paid per-nnm i were calkd 
(jidthh K <0 . '^.tptiwfial L \ei.pti< >nal l)LeaU''C ot being bo paid 

Aceordin'j t( > Ha'’''''.nu r, < 'p ^ ;r . in iht ^ t nt* ci 'th etnturv 1' ) the 
numberf.l the eauHn were n I'ruittd trnin tht 'Aicmi 

5CC or ^ca. ano the L:Ll^ine^•^ 4.0 01 >0 (ha\iiiL: earlier numbered :;oo or 
600 also'. 
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two thousand experienced mariners — though the accounts left 
by European observers of the manner in which merchant shipping 
was navigated rather later in the century’ suggest that even these 
professional sailors were possessed of no remarkable skill. During 
Alahmud's reign, however, the Admiralty was deprived even of 
this. In order to increase the Sultan’s revenues from the customs 
dues, a commissioner {Gimriik Emini) of the reign insisted that 
they should be paid on the cargoes borne in these shipsd Hence- 
forw'ard, accordingly, the Admiralty had to rely on the officers 
and seamen on its own pay-roll. This deprivation no doubt 
contributed to the inefficiency of the na\y in the ensuing war 
with Russia. 

Bv attaching manv islands and coastal regions to the Kaptaris 
eydlet, Suleyman had sought to provide the na\y with sufficient 
resources. “ In the eighteenth century these sancaks still supplied 
the Admiraltv with contributions in kind;^ but they w’ere not 
enough to meet all its w ants ; and the remainder had to be provided 
for from the MiriA Nor w'ere their revenues such as to satisfy 
the Kaptans of the age. So, like other great officers of state, they 
were in the habit of augmenting them by the sale of places — in 
this case captaincies — usually to hangers-on at court. The captains 
then sold subordinate posts, and so onp with the result that the 
officers of every grade went indeed so far as to sail on the vearlv 
summer cruise — wffiich the islanders and inhabitants of the ports 
that they called at dreaded as a plague of locusts — but could 
count as scarcely more than passengers. Navigation they left 
to provincial Greek pilots, who w’orked, however, in the most 
disadvantageous circumstances. For not only w’ere they obliged 
to engage totally inexperienced assistants, picked up at the eleventh 
hour in the streets of the capital, so that they accounted themselves 
lucky to dispose of the service of Christian slaves and ?vlaltese 
corsair prisoners; but they were threatened with death for the 
least misadventure.^ Misadventures wxre common. For these 
pilots W’ere quite unequal to the management of men-of-war, 
tew’ ot them knowing even the use of the compass or how to take 
meridian observations.^ Nor w*ere their difficulties lessened by 
the build of the ships they were engaged to navigate, though, as 
w’as generally agreed among European students of the time, the 
Ottomans show ed greater abilitv in building ships than in manning 

^ Sc'>\iij Mustafa, 111. 02-3 

- Juchereau, i 101. Under Ba\ezid II n special tax had been imposed on 
Istanbul and other cities to pa> for shipbuildinir.-— Se> > id Mustafa, i 65 

ddiough the Admiralty finances had been reformed in 16S2 by Kara Mu'^tafa 
Pa^a. the Grand Vezir, — Cevdet, 1. 155. 

^ Thornton, i 42, 44. ^ Juchereau, i. 102. 

Juchereau, 1. 102-3; Eton, 77-S. ^ Eton, 208-9. 
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them.^ Two tvpes of ship were in use: cara\'ellas and trigates.- 
They are said to have been too high decked, too short, and ill- 
rigged. And though they were fast sailers,- their lower-tier guns 
were so placed as to be easily submerged in the slightest gale.-^ 
Their ordnance in particular was detective. For not only were 
they frequently mounted with guns of varying calibre, but the 
ammunition supplied was no less frequently found to fit none 
even of these variegated guns.^ 

This is a dark picture. But though it is chiefly derived from the 
descriptions of Europeans, most of whom were imbued with 
prejudices against the Grand Signor and his co-religionists, it is 
supported bv Ottoman writers themselves. From all accounts one 
point at least emerges dearly : that what contemporary Europeans 
called ‘ITrks’ — that is, Turkish-speaking ^loslems — did not shine 
as sailors:'’ the navy being ver\' strikingly dependent, in its 
seafaring as opposed to its military aspect, on Greeks from the 
islands and coasts of the Aegean and Arabic-speaking ^loslems 
from the North African Regencies. And in this judgement the 
fact is evidently reflected that the Ottoman na\w was not, if such 
an expression may be used, an indigenous Ottoman product. No 
doubt few great powers have been maritime in origin, as were 
Venice and Genoa. Even the Portuguese, of whom in their era 
of empire-building a Chinese is reported to have said that they 
were, like fish, hound to expire if removed from the water, built 
up their sea power after having won their kingdom from the 
Moors by warfare on land. But not only was the Ottoman case 
similar in this to the Portuguese ; the Ottoman state was also 
conditioned in an extraordinary manner by the traditions of its 
forerunners, who had no naval organization at all. Hence the 
Sultans’ navy had always something about it of the anomalous. 
That Its admiral should be at the same time a provincial pasa 
was not, in the circumstances, inconvenient, odd though it may 
seem. His introduction into the Divan, on the other hand, was 
attended, a-' \\e have remarked, with disastrous consequence^. 
Yet the fact that the navy stood in this manner outside the frame- 
work of the Ruling Institution as determined by inherited tradi- 
tion proved eventually of advantage not only to itself but to 
governmental institutions as a whole. The point is noticed by 
an eighteenth-centurv' European; and it was true: the navy having 

‘ Thornton, i cf Eton, 77-S. 

juchertau. i. loi , i'.ton, 75 In '1 urkish these ships were called K.{iTaT€la 
and tirkutu (the iattcr urin huMnif ^.arlier been applied also to a galle> — see 
above, p gb, n. 5). 

^ Eton, 77-S ^ - d'ott, in. 20, cf ibid, u 250 and Eton, 83. 

5 d ott, ni. j I , Jueheieau, n 102-3 

I hornton, 1 77-s, it is true, considtied the 'Turks’ the equals of the Greeks 
in navigation. 
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been adopted from the infidels, fewer prejudice^ stood in the 
way of its reform than in that of any other state service.^ It was 
accordingly in the navy, and bv a Kaptan, that some of the earliest 
and most striking reforms were introduced. 


V. THE CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 

The central administration of the Empire was modelled on thobe 
of tormer Moslem states. Its pattern was the administration ot 
the 'Abbasid Caliphate— which was itself much influenced by 
Sasanian traditions — as modified in turn by the Gaznevids and 
the Selcukids. In all these organizations there were three principal 
departments, though subdivision sometimes disguised the scheme 
of their arrangement. This was, so to speak, triangular. At the 
apex of the triangle stood the ruler’s general deputy, most often, 
though not invariablv, called zvazir^ or, as pronounced in Turkish, 
vezir. At its other points stood two principal officials, who 
managed, one eversThmg to do with correspondence, the registra- 
tion of documents, and the issue of commands and regulations, 
and the other ever\thing to do with the reception of revenues and 
their expenditure. ^ In all cases the officials of the latter two 
departments were subordinate to the holder of the first office. W e 
shall therefore start with a description of this. 

The office of zcazir dated from the early days of Islam, and is 
thought to have been an inheritance from the Sasanian Empire.^ 
Ever since the term had come into use in early hAbbasid days, 
ever}^ Moslem ruler of anv actual, if not theoretical, independence 
had had his zcazir and as a rule the grander the monarch the 
more important had been the minister, not merely because the 
whole state concerned was more powerful, but because of the rela- 

^ Eton, 79- 

^ Ibn Haldun in the famous Introduction to his History explains that ‘affairs 
of state and their administration do not exceed four’, i.e. are of only four kinds, 
namely, (1) defence (both of the state from external attacks and of the people 
from internal disorders, including crime), (li) correspondence and the issuing 
of orders, (in) finance, and (iv) the presentation of the monarch from impor- 
tunate petitioners; (i) being the province of the Wazir, (11) that of the Secretary 
{Kdtib)^ (ill) that of the Treasurer {Sdhib eUnidl xial-cibdya, literally ‘The 
master of the money and tax-collection’), and (iv) that of the Chamberlain 
(Hdcib). Ibn Haldun goes on to explain, however, that under the ‘Abbasids 
the first three departments were all subordinated to the Wazlr, only the fourth 
remaining outside his competence, — Kitdb el-ibary. 197-9. Lhe fourth depart- 
ment Vi as represented in the Ottoman scheme by the Imperial Household 

^ The word is now usually derived from the Pehlevi tpr, meaning 
not, as is commonly stated, from the Arabic root xiazara, ‘to bear a burden’. 
The Arabic adaptation of the word is, however, pre-Islamic, since in the Kur an 
(Sura go. v, 30, See.) the term is applied to Aaron. 

^ Their predecessors, the Umayyad Caliphs, had employed merely kdtihs, 
‘secretaries’. Ibn Haldun, loc cit., refers to the emplovment by the Lmayyads 
of ziazirs, but this appears to be incorrect. 
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tions between minister and monarch. For as, under the influence 
of Persian example, growing grandeur had repeatedly encouraged 
Moslem dvnasts to become more and more unapproachable, so 
the real control of their realms devolved more and more on their 
zva'^irs. The authoritv of zvazirs varied in tact bet\seen what cer- 
tain Moslem theorists of government have called ‘the Wazirate of 
Execution’ and The Wazirate of Delegation’.^ The minister whose 
authoritv was executive merelv carried out the monarch’s com- 
mands. He whose authority was delegated acted on his own 
initiative, though he continued of course to be responsible to the 
monarch tor his actions. This distinction does not seem, however, 
to have been formal. The initiative of ministers, under Ottoman 
rule, at least, seems in practice merely to have varied inversely 
with the vigour of their masters, except w'hen the latter were so 
much preoccupied by the waging of war as to have little time left 
tor the consideration of other affairs . 

Under the earliest Sultans their chief ministers w ere called, not 
vezir, but ptrvune, or pervdntci,- a usage inherited from the 
Selcukids ot Konya. ^ The title z'ezit indeed was flrst conferred 
on a military commander T and, perhaps on account of the pre- 
cedent thereby set up, continued, or at least soon after came, to 
denote the highest rank— as opposed to an office — in the hierarchy 
ot the Ruling Institution, a rank wTich several persons, including 
the chief minister, might hold simultaneouslv. Nevertheless, the 
title pervdneci implied no especial subordination of its holders to 
the Sultan’s orders. For the ministers of the earliest reigns enjoyed 
the greater independence in the management of affairs, as the 
Sultans they serv'ed were occupied in almost ceaseless w^arfare. 
Consequently, when under Mehmed the Conqueror kdniins wxre 
draw'n up, or collected^ defining the position and functions of the 
various officers of state, the chief minister was referred to as the 

^ Wizdret tl-tenfiz and ziizdret el~tafiud\ see e.g. el-Mauardi, d-Ahkdm el- 
Sultdniya {trdns. Fagnan, 24), and Ibn Plaldun (loc. cit.). 

“ Pervdne {Persian) has am<,>ng many others the meanings of both ‘a com- 
mander or inspector’ and ‘a royal patent or diploma’. Hence its use without 
the Turkish ending ci (here signiLing ^one that issues’) m the first sense, and 
with It in the second, to denote a minister. 

^ Encychpatdia of Idani, art. 'Wazir'; Kupruluzade, Seltukliler Zamaninda 
Anadoluda Turk Medeniyeti {M T.M, n 204) 

Eiicyclopatdia if IsLini^ art. \\ azir T imurtas, the commander in question, 
ina>y as is here suggested, have been regarded as the hr^t Ottoman Grand (Ldu) 
I ezir, but hardly in the sense m vvhich that term was later understood. For 
he seems never to have been the Sultan s PtrvuHeci, but merelv the first pasu. 
of three tw^s (see below, p. 139), and principal Be\lerbe\i (cf. art. ‘Timur- 
tadi’) 

I hough no hdnun-ndmeSy or collections of kdnutis, earlier than the reign 
ot IMehmed 1 1 have come to light, individual kduuris are known to have been 
promulgated bv that Sultans predecessora , see O.jT.L.A/., No. 13, Appendix 3 
(.introduction to the Kdnun-ridfuti Ali ‘Osman). 
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Sultan’s ‘absolute representative’.^ Moreover, owing to the pecu- 
liar distinction now attached to the vezirate as a rank, he was 
called no longer pervdneci, but Great or Greatest (whence our 
‘Grand’) IVc/r [Vlu Vezir or l^eziri A' ztni),- The Ottomans thus 
reverted to earlier Moslem practice in entitling their chief minister 
vezir, but were obliged to modify it by qualifying the title with 
the epithet ‘Great’ because they had already modified it bv con- 
ferring the title on several persons at once as a mere mark of rank. 

Up to the time of the conquest of Constantinople the office of 
chief minister had been filled bv free hloslems, beginning, under 
Orhan, with that Sultan’s reputed brother, 'Ala’u ’1-Din. One 
family in particular, Candarli by name, had at intervals served 
Orhan’s successors for four generations in this capacitv, its fourth 
representative, indeed, being actually in office when the conquest 
took place. Meanwhile, however, the Sultans, as we have in- 
dicated, had adopted, with the growth of their dominions, an ever 
more autocratic mode of rule, to support which thev had brought 
into being the Household and the standing army, manned almost 
exclusivelv bv their slaves, and now largelv recruited bv the 
dez'sirme levy, that we have described. That the chief office of 
the Ruling Institution should be held bv a free Moslem was by 
this time, therefore, something of an anomaly. Mehmed is said 
to have regarded the prestige acquired by the Candarlis with some 
jealousy, 5 to have borne a personal grudge against his minister, 
Halil Pasa, and to have suspected him of being in treacherouslv 
close relations with the Bv/antine court. ^ However that niav be, 
he dismissed and executed him in the vciv vear of the conquest, 
and chose in his place a Kapi Kulu, Mahmud Pasa 'Adeni.^ 

Thereafter, though another Gandarli served Mehmed’s succes- 
sor for a short period,^ the Grand J^ezfrs, as long as the Ruling 
Institution was maintained on a servile basis, were regularlv chosen 
from among the slave officials. And from the date of the conquest 
to the later davs of Sulevman the Magnificent — some hundred 

^ Vekih ^Iiitlak (Arabic, el-zcakil el-mutlak). 

“ Ulti, Turki'^h. H zem, superlative of Arabic ‘Aztm. 

^ Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. ‘'Ala al-Din Pasha’. 

*' Encyclopaedia of Islam, art ‘Cendereli’. The four ministers m question 
were. Kara Halil — served Murad I; (li) his son 'Ali — served Ba\ezid I; 
(ill) his son Ibrahim — served Mehmed I and Murad II; (iv) his son Halil — 
served Mur^d II and Mehmed II. Various spellings of the nam.e are given, 
viz. (^endereli, Cendereli, Uenderli, (gandSrli. The latter, which we have used, 
seems to be favoured by modern ''Purkish historians. 

' Seyyid Mustafa, i. 56-7. 

^ Encyclopaedia of hi am. art. ‘Cendereli’. 

' 'Ata, 11 4. According to IVOhsson, vn 152, Mehmed, after raiding him- 
self of Halil Candarli, s<'iught to dispense with the serMcrs of a Ticfr altogether. 
He appointed Mahmud Pa'^a only after eight months. 

^ Ibrahim the son of Halil sensed Bayezid IT from 1407 to 1400 (see Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam, art. ‘Cendereli’). 
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years — thev approximated more closely than at any other period 
to the ideal \'e:;irs of execution'. For iNIehmed II, Selim I, and 
Suleyman were rulers of peculiar vigour. But owing to the retire- 
ment of Suleyman towards the end of his reign into a comparative 
seclusion, and still more to the preoccupation of his successors 
with private extravagance, the f — henceforth generally known 

as Stidn (Greatest Dignitar}^)^ — though still Kapi Kidus, 

then came into their own. Nevertheless, with the exception, per- 
haps. of Damad Sokollu Mehmed Pasa, who ruled the Empire for 
thirteen years after the death of Sulevman,- and the tour members 
of the Koprulii family, who saved it from collapse at the end of 
the seventeenth century, the Grand Vezirs unable effectively 
to replace the Sultans of the great days. In the first place, the 
JPzirs' tenure of office, which had always been dependent upon 
the Sultans' continued favour, was made many times more pre- 
carious than before, when the factors attendant on the Sultans’ 
retirement came into play. For their retirement placed the Sultans 
at the mercy of the Harem and the eunuchs, from whose intrigues 
their knowledge of the world, especially after the institution of the 
‘cage’ system/ was too slight to protect them: hence the attempt 
by (^orlulu 'Ali Pasa, recorded above, to reduce the eunuchs’ 
influence. 5 And in the second, no substitute for governmental 
genius such as was displayed by two at least of the Kopruliis, even 
the first of whom was only conventionally a Kapi Kulup was any 

^ Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. ‘isadr A'zani’. The title was habitually con- 
tracted to Sadr-A' zem by omission of the dddfet , just as Kddi-asker was 
contracted from KddU \Isker. 

~ Grand I ezir from 1565 (a year before the accession of Selim II } to his 
murder in 157Q (hve years after the accession of Murad III). He was a Bosnian 
by birth, Sokollu being the Turkicized form of his real name Sokolevich. He was 
damad, Son-in-law’, by his marriage with Esmihan Sultan, daughter of Selim II 
—Encyclopaedia of Islam, art, ‘Sokollu’. The year of his elevation to the Clrand 
Verirate appears to be wrongly given in this anicle as 156S, which was two 
years later than the death of Suleyman, whom he served in this capacity for 
fifteen months. 

^ (1) VIehmed Pa^a, Grand I ezir from 1656 to his death in 1661 : (iij his son 
Fadil Ahmed Pa^a, Grand Vezir, m immediate succession to his father, from 
1661 to his death in 1676; fiii) Fadil Mustafa Pa^a, son of (ij, Grand Vezir 
from 1689 till killed on campaign m 1691; (iv'l Husevn Pa?a, nephew of (1), 
Grand Vezir from 1697 to his retirement m 1702. *The familv was of Albanian 
origin Mehmed Pa?a distinguished himself particularlv bv the energy with 
which he restored the Empire to order, Fadil Ahmed by his generalship ; Fadil 
Mustafa and Huse>n by their economic reforms. It w'as under Huseyn that 
the Peace of Carlovitz was signed with Russia, Austria, Poland, and Venice. 

A^fifth member of the family, Xu man Pa^a, son of Xlustafa, served as Grand 
I ezir from 1702 to 17 to, hut was less successful and was dismissed in the latter 
>ear. He became a daryuid by marr.'ing 'A’lse Sultan, the sister of Mustafa II. 
— Encyclopaedia of Islam, art, ‘Koprulu’. 

See above, p 37 

5 .See above, p 76. 

He was apparentk a Moslem by birth and owed his first employment — -in 
the Halva-hdne of the Outside Serwice of the Household (see App. B(c) 2(111)) 
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longer available after the system of education for office and 
advancement by merit was corrupted. 

'rhe Grand though he was the Sultan’s ‘absolute repre- 

sentative', had no direct authoritv over mo important institutions 
ot state, nameh , the Imperial Household and the ‘Uearneci Pro- 
tession'.^ But otherwise he was all-pow ertul, controlling all 
appointments both in the army and the administration central and 
provincial alike.- He was further reejuired not only to manage the 
atfairs of the army but alNU, if necessary, to command it in war, 
and, like the generals ol the various intantry corps, to supervise 
the preservation of Hw and order in the capital. Moreover, he 
represented the Sultan as chief dispenser ot justice, in virtue ot 
the latter's office as hndm. In the early days of the Empire the 
Sultans, cmulatine some previous Moslem dvnasts, had dispensed 
justice in person.^ But they had usually done so with the assistance 
ot ^t}'i magistrates, since even if they gave decisions according 
to their conception of wffiat was just, or in deference to some 
established custom, such decisions were supposed to conform with 
the rulings, or the implicit intentions, of the ^erVa. So when the 
Grand \ ezirs came to take their place, and presided over the 
highest court ot law, thev did so likewise in company with Ser'i 
magistrates, to whom they handed ov er cases actually provided for 
in the Scroll — and so admitting of no arbitrary solution — and 
whose advice tiiey might seek regarding others.-^ But the authority 
ot the minister on the one hand, and of the magistrates on the 
other, was not mutually exclusive. On the contrar\y the authority 
ot both extended over all the cases brought before the court: that 
ot the Vezir in virtue of his general mandate from the Sultan- 
Imcim, that of the magistrates because the ^eria was supposed to 
be amplihed, rather than supplemented, by 'urfi and 'ddi rulings, 5 
Xevertheless, the position of the l^ezir being superior to that ot 
the magistrates, he was likely to settle all cases in any way doubt- 
tub As we shall see, this undefined division, or overlapping, of 
powers prevailed also in the provinces, where the Sultan was 

- — to a meeting with a fellow townsman employed in the Imperial Kitchens — see 
'Ata, li. 68. 

^ The Learned Profession was under the control ot the ^eyhul-lsldm and 
the two Kadi- ackers (see below, ch. ix) 

‘ D’Ohsson, vii, 156; Hammer, Stautsi erzialtung, S2-3. 

^ Up to the reiRU of Mehmed the Conqueror (see Se>'\id Mustafa, i. 59), 
like the Selcukid Sultans of Konya (see Kopruluzade, 'Selcukliler Zamaninda 
Amidohida Tmk M.T.Jl/, 11. 199 sq.). See above, p. 27. 

The judges concerned were: (ti> the Kadi- ai>kers of Rumelia and Anatolia 
at Friday and Imperial Divans (held, up to the mid-seventeenth centurv on 
Saturda>s, Sunda\s, Mondays, and Tuesdays, thereafter only on Sundays and 
Tuesdays); {b) the Kddis of Istanbul, Ey>ub, Cialata, and Uskudar at Wednes- 
day Divans (See M 1 \M. i. 501, 503, 506 — Kdnun-ndme of Abdu'r- Rahman 
TevAi'i.) 5 above, p 23. 
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represented bv the local governors. It was equally responsible for 
the fact that, when, as chief guardian of law and order in the 
capital, the Grand \^ezir went his weekly rounds of the markets, 
to ensure the proper t')bscrvance ot craft and trade regulations, 
and to apprehend and punish criminals and wrongdoers, he was, 
as we have reniarked, accompanied by the kadi ot the capital.^ 
The Sultan signalized the delegation of his powers to the Grand 
r^c/V by confiding to him his signet ring,- with which various 
important depositories were sealed. And a demand for its return 
was the sign of his dismissal from office. The ministers of early 
times would wear this ring on their fingers. Those of later times 
kept it in a cloth of gold purse in their pockets.^ The Sultan 
further honoured the Grand IVc/V by allowing members ot his 
Household to wait on him. Thus the A^^as of the Stirrup w'ould 
do so once a week; and the Grand would be escorted 

between his own residence and the palace by the Qavii^ Bad and 
a number ot his men.-^ Moreover, the Grand Vezdrs had several 
peculiar rights. Thus they alone might correspond with the sove- 
reign they alone might, like the Sultans, when placed in com- 
mand ot the army, carry the Prophet’s Standard to war.® In later 
times, indeed, as they became more powerful in fact, so their posi- 
tion became more august. Thus all functionaries, ‘learned' and 
‘lay’ alike, except the StyJjul-Ishhn, were obliged on entering the 
minister's presence to kiss the hem of his robe;' and whereas they 

^ The Grand I ezir made his ordinary rounds after the Wednesday Divan 
(iCc yi.T.^ 1 . 1 503 sq,). By D’Ohsson's time, however, the Kadi of Istanbul 
no longer accompanied him — vii. 157. Cf. Hammer, op cit., 85.’ 

* S(j historians will refer to the elevation of Grand Vezirs by saying: ‘He 
attained the signet of the Sovereign of the World’ (Kd'ili muhni sahriydri cehan 
oh 7 iustu) — 'Ata, ii. 137. 

Sy>yid Mustafa, 1. 59. D’Ohsson, \ii. 153-4; Hammer, op. cit., 94-5; Lybyer, 

1 06. I he depositories sealed with the imperial signet were the financial record 
store (Mdhye Defter-hdnesi), the Outside Treasury' of the Seruy (Dis Hazi?ie), and 
the general archive store {Defttr-ndne). The so-called Journal Bag {Ru::ndme 
KiiC'ii ) was liKcw ISO sealed with it. Apparently this contained records of the rulings 
pronounced in tnc I court (see d/.T.M. i. 507 , 509, 512 — Kdnun-tuhne of 
Abdu r-Rahman Te\ki i). In early times the signet was delivered to the Grand 
I e::ir in his own mansion oy a court official, but from the reign of Ahmed I it 
was presented to him by the Sultan in person. When the Sultan desired to 
dismiss a I tzir he likewpe sent a court official, usually the Kapicilar Kdhyasi, 
to retrie\e it. Grand I ezirsy on dismissal, were obliged to leave the capital 
immediately. 

L\b\er, 166, citing All, with reference to the practice of the reign of 
Mehrned II. The Kdnun-ndjrie of 'Abdu’r-Rahman TevkiT shows that by the 
seventeenth century tiie A'^as of the Stirrup attended at all Divans. But'thev 
(and the Buluk commanders) then waited on the C^rand Vezir on Thursday 
rnornmers also, when there was no Divdn, perhaps by wav of preserving this 
pnyile^e («ec d/. T d/. 1. 506 — The Thursdd\' K dnun). 

d/ T.d/ 1. 49<^ f Abdu’r-Rahman); Hammer, i>p cit , 93 
'■ I had 50c 

D (Jn5.son, \ji. ]■ UiualU presented them from doing so, out 

of courtesy, presenting hi:, hand instead. 
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were all accessible at any time to any member of the public in 
their offices, the Grand Vezir might only be approached by the 
eminent after they had applied for an interview, except when he 
sat in his law court or held public audience once a monthd But 
perhaps the most striking evidence ot the transference of leader- 
ship, if not of ultimate power, from the Sultans to the Grand 
in later times was the creation of the Sublime Porte. For 
till then all the chief affairs of state were attended to in the Sultan’s 
palace. The Grand \ ezir then had only a private house, where 
he dealt with minor matters. But in 1654 ? lehmed IV presented 
Dervis Mehmed Pasa with an official residence, which was thence- 
forth, under the names Pa^a Kapisl (the Pasa's Gate) and Bdbi 
\AU (High Gate, or, more pompously. Sublime Porte),- inhabited 
by that minister and his successors. This vast building was not 
however, only a residence, for the Grand Vezir, his family, his 
household, and his guards. It was also a public office, at which 
their duties were discharged by all the chief functionaries of the 
administration except those which dealt that matters ot finance.-' 
As we have explained, the title vtzir was applied, bv the fif- 
teenth century, to a number of persons simultaneously. These 
were usuallv provincial governors of the highest grade; for with 
the title the Sultan delegated full authority to them ; so that thev 
might issue imperial orders called Ftnndnp and in some cases 
might strike coins in his name. Under Mehmed the Conqueror, 
however, the rank was conferred also on officers other than the 
Grand \ ezir resident in the capital. This innovation was made 
partly because the Sultan and the Grand Vtzir W'ere frequently 
absent, either together or sin^lv, on campaign, and partlv in order 
to provide them with councillors of fit dignity. For when the 
Grand } 'tzir w as placed in commanei of the armv, some one had 
to take his place, When the Sultan commanded the armv himself, 
the Grand l ezir accompanied him; and so some one had to be 
lett in charge at the capital. Finallv, when the war was in Europe, 
it was thought desirable to charge some important officer with 
the maintenance of security in Asia, and, when it was in Asia, 
with the maintenance of security in Europe. Hence at first two, 
and later, in the sixteenth century, as many as nine, Vtzirs were 
created, who, wdien the need arose, were emploved in these various 

^ Ibid. 176-7, 

- Fur Arabic tLBab lI- Ali. Hammer, np, cit , (^5. ii probable ib.at 

tb.e name Bdhi Ali was, applied earlier the Sultan’s paKicc , and was. tran^ift rreti 
t<t tliat rif the Grand I'tzir tuc^ether ssith eUectise piwser, 

0 '()hs;nn, \ii 15S, 174 sq.; Enrycb piitdid of Id urn, art. *C'on-tantin>>ple\ 

" Sc>\id Mustata, i (O d’hty also had the to draw I’te Sultan’s mono- 

called TiiChi on docuinentb (stc below, p 117) 
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wavs. Owine to the fact that the councils at which they assisted 
were habitually held in a domed chamber in the palace, they 
came to be know n a^ Kahhe ( Dome) IVc/Vv. d'hev were numbered : 
Second Ikc/r, Third and s(j on. Sometimes they were given 

command ot torcc'^ on minor expeditions, in which case they were 
entitled SdiUI} ior the occasion. Tach would maintain a con- 
siderable bodv of household troops, which they would station, 
part at their mansions in the capital, part on their estates in the 
neighbourhood, w'here the\' kept their tents, p^ack animals, and 
war equipment 'They would use these as their bodyguards on 
campait^n, and would set out in the companv of a number oi 
Janissarv and ^ome divisions o! the standinir cavalrv, being 
joined at their destination bv the local governors with their house- 
hold and feudal troops,^ Ikc/Vs appointed to replace the Grand 
Vezir when he was commanding in the field were called A'dhV/z- 
makdm,- It was generally the Second ITc/V that w^as given this 
duty. He enjoyed for the time being almost all the authoritv of 
a Grand Vezit except in the area where the armv was operating, 
though less than his pomp. For since most of the principal officers 
and officials of the administration w^ould accompanv the Grand 
Vezir on campaign, the Kaun-makam had to support him at home 
only the officers and officials that were also appointed to replace 
them. This curious system dated from the days when the Sultans 
led their armies to w^ar in person. Their chief ministers followed 
them, leaving substitutes at the capital. And in later times it was 
continued even w hen the Sultans remained at home and the Grand 
I ezirs commanded. As wars were extremely frequent and the 
Grand I ezirs did generally command, the appointment of Kaim- 
makdms w'as common; so that in biographies of Grand V ezirs w^e 
often find that immediately before their elevation to the highest 
rank they had held that of Kaim-makdnu Kd' irn-makdms w'ere 
also appointed during the ‘interregnums’ that occurred when a new 
Grand I ezir was promoted from some provincial governorship.^ 

As well as on the Kuhhe Vezirs the rank of vezir was also 
from the later fifteenth century conferred on certain other high 
dignitaries of state. And the number of persons holding it was 
gradually multiplied, especially after the decline of Ottoman in- 
stitutions had .set in, to such an extent that the rank no longer 
bore its former prestige. Hence in the middle of the seventeenth 
century the Kiibhe ]\ziys were reduced in number, and earlv in 
the eighteenth were abolished altogether Thenceforward there 

' *U r.a/. i. 499-500 {Kunun-ndme of ' Ah du’r- Rahman Tevki'i); Seyyid 
Mustafa, 1. 50 , \) Ohsson, mi 212; K^icyclopaedia of Islam, art. ‘Wazir’. 

“ Literally . ‘sundin;: in the station (of/. Cf, above, p. 61. 

D’Ohsson, Ml 15S: 1, loc, cit.; Hammer, op cit., 96, 136-7 

For instance, the Xijund and the Defterddr (see below, pp. 124-128). 
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were seldom more than four or five persons, including the prime 
minister, of vezirial rank in the capital; and at least two of these 
were members of the Household — one of them being the Ktzlar 
Agasi — who had to do with public affairs only unofficially. The 
remaining vezirs were now as heretofore all governors of pro- 
vinces.^ 

\V e may now pass on to the structure of the central administra- 
tion proper. As we have mentioned, governmental business in 
tormer ]^Ioslem states had generally been divided between two 
main sections of state officials, one of whom dealt with corre- 
spondence, the issue ot orders, &:c., and the other with financial 
matters. Thus the 'Abbasids and the ‘Great' Selcukids had each 
had a Correspondence Office and an Office for the Issue of Orders 
on the one hand, and a Finance Office on the other;- arid the 
Ottomans imitated them fairly exactly. Under the earlv 'Abbasids 
again each of these offices was called diii'dn? But early in the 
tenth century when the Caliphs first fell under the domination of 
rebel rulers and controlled onlv a comparatively small area, and 
that no more than nominally, they no longer required an elaborate 
administrative machine. All these diu'dns therefore were amalga- 
mated in one and henceforward the word dizvdn, as applied to 
a government office, acquired a new significance : it now meant 
the administration in general as opposed to the ruler’s court or 
household. Hence another name for the icazir came to be, as 
under the Great Selcukids, Sahib (Head of the) Divan. Under the 
offshoot dynasty of Konya, however, the word seems to have 
undergone a further change in application. At any rate as well as 
the Sdhih Dk 'dn (who was an official other than the Pefvdneci) 
there were, under these Selcukid rulers, both a Registrar ot Pro- 
perties (Emvdl Deftercisi) and a Pri\w Secretan' Hdsi)v 

so that diz'dn, under this dvnastv, would seem to have been applied 
to what later, under the Ottomans, was a department of the office 
of the Grand Vezir himself: his chancery or secretariat.^ But 

* Ahmed Rasim, ii. 309; Se\^’id Mustafa, li. 91; D’(''hsson, vn. 212; Ham- 
mer, op. cit., 81. 

^ Correspondence Ofhee called Dtridn el-Resail ( Abhasids) and Dizdn-e 
In§d (Selcu^id^s). (11) Office for Issue of Orders called Diudn el-TivakV { .^bba- 
sids) and Diydn-e Tu^rd (Selcukids). (lii) Finance Office called Dizidn el-Hardc 
(Abhasids), Dizidn el-Xafakdt i Expenditure) ( Ahhasiusi, DI: dn-e 
Istifd (Selcukids). 

^ The word (of Persian derivation) havint: had orurmallv the significance of 
register . See Encyclopaedia of Islam, s.v. 

See Bowen, Life and Times of ’All ibn 'Isa, 39V 

' f^gP^utuzade, Selcukhler Zamaninda Anad-duda Turk Medemy eti, 204. 
Lnder the ‘Great' Selcukids the ILad of the Correspondence Office v as also 
wiled . For these references to their i:nvernnient see, e u., Xizam cl-Mulk, 

Siyaset Aame, and el-Bundari, Zuhdat el-Xusra. 

This chancer\' was indeed called Divdni Humayun Kalemt (Secretarial 
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under the Ottomans the word no longer denoted either this or any 
other particular department, or the administration as a whole. It 
denoted instead an official assembly, particularly that held at the 
palace and presided over by the Grand I rc/V And we may con- 
venientlv digress at this point to consider this usaue in greater 
detail, since the .status of man\ officials of the administration 
depended largely on their inclusion in or exclusion from these 
palace divans. 

In this new sense divan Ncems primarily to have been applied to 
public audiences of the Sultarw In early times they held these 
principally to dwpeiwe jw^tice. but al-'> to receive the homage ot 
their minister'^, to aive audiences to amba>-adors, and to preside 
over the distribution of pay to their >:ar.dinir troops. Up to the 
reitin of MehmeJ tin Conqueror the\ Cuntinued to appear tor 
the first and last of thco; purpo.-es. as well as tor the others, in 
public. But owineo it w said, to ilie lack of due deference shown 
to that Sultan bv a petitioner on one occasion, Mehmed resolved 
to abandon this practice. He delettuted his duties of judge to his 
Grand I VvU; but in order to maintain full control over the latter’s 
conduct in court caused a window to he pierced in the wall of the 
chamber where the court was held, from which, concealed by a 
grille, he might watch its prc)ceedings unobsen'ed.^ This chamber, 
W'hich from its dome gave their name to the Kiibhe TVe/ng stood 
in the Middle or Second Court ot the palace, the province ot the 
Outside vService. And Irom the date ot Mehmed ’s wfithdraw'al 
from the presidency oi the court, he and his successors ceased to 
appear in it. For whether or not he had dime so before, hence- 
forth they sat tor audiences in another room,- ]ust within the Gate 
ot Felicity, w’hich led into the Inner Court. Such audiences, how'- 
ever, were ahvays preceded by the holding of assemblies in the 
Dome Chamber, presided over by the Grand IVv/r; and it was 
to these that the term divan was chiefiv applied, though it covered 
also the reception^, when these follow'cd them, in the Audience 
Chamber. But since the proceedings invariably began with the 
consideraiion ot petiti'U'i^ by the prime minister and the Learned 

Department ot the Imptrial Diidn — the Arabic word Kalem hem? used meta- 
phoncalh. for such a department Cf below, p 127 n 9); but the Jit dn here re- 
ferred to IS the G’-ard IVefr'.? assembly and court. 

' See Se\ '.id MustatS, 1. so. 

^ Called ddrd (pr i>niAinced 0^2) <)diid, f Arable 1 meaninu ‘presentation’ 
fof petitmns I and hence ‘aoJiciweb The withdrawal be Mehmed from public 
presidence of the ci.uit ' .cur-'t J. ver. <;■ 'On alter he had taken up residence in 
the palace, the ar’'rir,ct ineut lure dcbCiibeJ existed 'virtually fr(>m the heum- 

ninu's of tfie* .s.^ hi..'-, Wheth.er the Court wa^ alreade held victually in 

the after-,*. are:< Ii'-rr.e < hamber, howeeer, we haee not been able to 

a-^certam (V^t.nnr th* c onom. arice or a grille wuulei seem to ha\e dated from 
ihi-' chanj' iu liw* ..tao . ’nal-r- Ara, 1 50, mentions the Dome Chamber 

under r ’ *. -n M' r, t.d Ii nut doc? not pn.e the date of its construction. 
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Men that assisted him, in a more restricted sense it came to denote 
merely his court of justice^ More generally, on the other hand, it 
was applied to the meetings of any body ot officials, d'hiis the 
councils of the general staff of the Janis>aries were likewise termed 
dll' an. 

The Correspondence Office of the 'Abbasids was represented 
in the Ottoman administration by the Grand J^ezirs Chancery, 
referred to above. And both excluded, but worked in concert 
with, a department for the Issue of Orders. The function oi the 
latter office under the 'Abbasids seems to have been to examine, 
and if necessary to correct, documents emanating from the termer, 
and to affix to them some sign indicating that they were issued w ith 
the ruler’s authority. A similar office existed in the Great Selcukid 
administration, its chief official being called Tiigrai, because the 
ruler's sign in this case w^as called tugra. The Ottoman ruler's sign 
was likewise called tugra\ it was an intricate monogram ot each 
Sultan’s name and w^as used not only on documents but on coins. 
One of the tw'o principal officials that ranked next (excluding the 
Kubbe Ve::irs) after the Grand accordingly, was the 

or Afiixer of the Sign.- For though under the 'Abbasids and Selcu- 
kids the Atlixer of the Sign w^as of less account than the official in 
charge of the Correspondence Office^ under the Ottomans he was 
not. The Chancery itself w'as of greater account than the office 
of the Xisdnci, but because of its direct supervision by the Grand 
\ ezir its principal functionary, called Redsu l-Kuttdh (Chief of the 
Secretaries), w as in early Ottoman days of comparatively humble 
standing, and only attained to a prominent position, approximating 
to that of his 'Abbasid and Selcukid prototypes, in the period ol 
decline. Moreover, ow'ing to the conservatism with which old 
forms were clung to under the Sultans, even then the Rc'!< was 
never officially recognized as the equal of the Riuliii'i, though in 
fact he had become far more important. 

The Reisul-Kiitidb was thus the Grand J ezids lieutenant lor 
the direction of his Chancery. But the Grand J iz/r had another 
general lieutenant, who, though of slighter public eminence, actual- 
ly ranked above the Re' is: he was called kdJjya Bcy.^ Moreover, 
owing to the assumption of the Sultan's judicial functions by the 

^ For the ceremonial observed at Dirchis of .■\udiL-nce. the paMiient ul tri-nps, 
and the reception of ambassadors see the kihiihi-nann ot Abdu r-Rahm.jn 
're\ki’i, U/. 7 \a/. 1. 

‘ Further details regarding the Xhanti and an*.! the s>*urce'^ <. 

regarding them are given below, 

d'he Selcukid Tu'Xai was certamly inferK'r to the Murid . Stc l-Uunaar 1. 
loL cit , for the pre-eminence of the Stun)^ and 

Arabic; kiittdb is the plural (;f kdtih. S'ce th<. artiele in tlie Lt,. \ ^ / 

hlarn. 

' i.t Intendant. For the word Kuhya see abo\e, p ho, n 3 
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Grand TVc/V, the Caviis Basi, whose primary duty it was to 
conduct proceedings at the sittings ot the court in which these 
functions w'ere performed, came to attend more generally on 
the minister than on the monarch and so to he reirarded as yet 
another of his lieutenants: it is tor this reason that the Cavus Basi 
appears not only as an officer of the Household hut as a tunc- 
tionarv' of the administration.^ In D’Ohsson’s de^cription the 
Kclhxa Be\\ the Re isul-Kiittdh, and the Cavus Btisl figure as three 
minister^, below the Grand Vezir, whereas the Ahyi/zei and the 
Head of the Finance Department figure only as Councillors ut 
State.- But this designation was not applied to them in Ottoman 
parlance. D'Ohsson seems only to have applied it in order to give 
his readers an idea of their actual importance in the government 
hv comparing them to the ministers ot European states. They 
had gained this importance only as the importance ot the Grand 
I ezir itself had increased, in virtue ot being his lieutenants. It 
was never recognized officially ; and so neither the Kdhya nor the 
Re' is ever gained a seat in the Divan, wffiereas the Risdnci and 
the Head ot the Finance Department had each had one trom early 
times. Nevertheless, we may most conveniently begin our descrip- 
tion of the administration in detail with an account of these three 
lieutenants, in virtue of the prestige they derived from their 
immediate attachment to the Grand I ezir. D’Ohsson places the 
Kdhya first, the Re' is second, and the Caviis Bafi third. Officially, 
however, the Caviis Basi was superior to the Re'isd while the 
Kdhya Bey, for reasons that will appear, had no standing at all. 
dffiis being so, we propose to deal first with the Cavus Basi, but to 
leave the Re'i^ till last, owing to his closer connexion with other 
officials. 

In late times the Cavus Baft pert(jrmed a variety ot duties. They 
all had their origin, however, in his command ot the Cavuses. 
These had (^riginalK attended the sittings ot the Sultan's court ot 
justice tor the purpose ot seeing to the execution ot the rulings 
there pronounced ; and thev continued so to attend alter the presi- 
dency of this court had devolved on the Grand IVc/i. The Cavus 

• Ut. above, p. S3. 

“ Ml. 159 bq Harniner, op. cit , 101, 126, tollowb D’Ohbbon in 

debCnbinu the Kdhya, the Rt'is, and the us Bad as ministers, and even states 
that they \'.ere formally raised to this rank by th(. Grand IVefr Ibrahim under 
Ahmed III freii^iiod 1703-30) He dtjLb not intorm us, h<Ase\er, what Turkish 
word was u>ed as the equivalent of 'minister’, and apart trom the tact that the 
Dizdn was not reory:anized to thtse 'nimisteri.’ a place corre^spuiidinix to their 
allej2td elevation, the Turkish sources that we have consulted do not seem to bear 
him out 

See O.T.E.yi , No 13, Appendix, p. 12, and No. 14, Appendix, p. iS 
{kdnun-ridmei ’ Ali Opndn), the (furze? Ba)i ranked directly atter the Boluk 
Aqulari fsee above, p. ^3, n. i ), whereas the Reis, though abo\e all the other 
secretaries, ranked below the Sehir Ernim (see abo\e, p. 84 J. 
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Basi gave them the necessan^ orders, and so played an important 
part in the proceedings of the court. By the eighteenth century' 
he had come indeed to be regarded as its vice-president, and as 
such would hold preliminary sittings in order to save the minister’s 
time both by making abstracts of the cases to be considered by 
him and by deciding which cases should be so considered and 
which should be brought before inferior tribunals. D’Ohsson 
describes him also as Minister of Police. But this is a misleading 
dc'^cription. As we have seen, the duty of preventing crime and 
assuring the maintenance of order in the capital and the area sur- 
rounding it was performed bv various general officers.^ The police 
duty performed by the Qavus Basi was still only that of executing 
sentences pronounced by the Grand Vezir and the 'learned’ 
magistratc^ that were otherwise charged with the dispensation of 
justice. It is true that for this purpose he had at his orders the 
Janissart' officers called Muhdir \4ssds Bad, and Suhad,^ 

who, as we have remarked, were among those that were charged 
with more general police functions ; but the Cazus Ban was con- 
cerned in no way with the prevention, but only with the punish- 
ment, of delinquencies. It was the duty of the Qaviises under him 
to marshal petitioners, litigants, and accused persons in the Grand 
I ezi/s court, to carrv’ messages, and to execute certain sentences. 
Each of the fifteen companies of forty-two men into which their 
corps was divided was commanded by an officer, attached to the 
Grand Vezi/s staff ; ' and the whole corps was controlled by a Com- 
missioner and a Secretarvx*^ whose duties included the detention of 
highly placed, and particularlv of ‘learned’, persons at their office. 
It was through the Commissioner that the Cdz'us Ban transmitted 
his commands. The Secretaiw, for his part, registered the cases 
sent by the Grand J ezir to interior courts, together with the 
names of the Qaz'uses charged with so transmitting them.^ 

Owing to his supervision of procedure at the Grand T cziy s 
court the Cavus Bad came also more or less to control the action 
of two officials called Tezkereci,^ whose duty it was alternately to 
read the petitions submitted for the minister's judgement, and 
note his decisions. The Tezkcrecis were officials ot considerable 
importance. D’Ohsson places them first among his six 'Secretaries 
of State’.' Their official standing, however, was quite low. In the 

^ Above, pp. 66, 104. “ See Appendix A (bJ. 

^ Below, Appendix C. 

^ (^avuslar Emini and Kdabi. 

^ D’Ohsson. vii. 166-7, 174; Sey>id Mustafa, 1. 60, Hammer, op. eit . iig 
Cf. Tezkcrcli above, p. 40. The Tczkercs here concerned ^^e^e the peti- 
tioners presented for consideration. The 'ftzkt rtci‘s \scre entitled Bu}uk (( »rcati 
and Kiifuk (Little) respectively. I)'( )hsson calK Them ‘Maitres des Requeues 
The others hemp the the the Beyhk^'i. and the Kdhya 

Kdttbi, cf. Hammer, op. cit , 127. 
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Kdnun-ncime of Mehmed the Conqueror they appear as taking 
precedence only of the Reis's clerks, and some way below that 
functionary himselfd As well as their duties in the \ emir's court, 
they had that of drawing up the orders he sent out to the yarious 
goyernment departments.- 

d'he Grand IVc/VV Kahya was originally one of his personal 
seryants, haying nothing direct to do with the administration. Ihit 
as the grandeur and responsibilities of the prime ministry in- 
creased, so the Au/a'uship rained both in prestitte and authority, 
till in the end it came to be filled regularly by hi^h officers ot 
state. Iffie Kdhxa Bt\\ as he was by this time called,^ was then 
usually referred to as Age? Eftmlimiz ‘our ACui-Eftndi' x lie was 
the Grand IVc/VV general deputy, but particularly in home and 
military affairs.'^ Thus on feast days, wffien the lunctionaries ot 
the Porte in general had a holiday, the Kdhxa Bex wais obliged 
to remain on duty wffiile the Grand f Ve/V paid a round of cere- 
monial calls, to represent him in case of sudden crisis." Aloreoyer, 
besides haying himselt two secretaries, one for general correspon- 
dence and the collection ot dues accruing to himself and the Grand 
\ exir called Kdhxa Kdtibiy and the other, called Kara Kulaka 
tor messages passing betw'een himself and the minister, he con- 
trolled also the (jrand 1 Vc/V’s general secretary, called 
and the Tty ifdtcid^ or Master ot Ceremonies. T he latter, who had 
^eyeral assistants, kept registers ot court ceremonial and ot the 
prerogatiyes enjoyed by the yarious lunctionaries ot state. 


^ O.T.Ua/, No 14, Appendix, p. iS. 

a/ T .M . 1* (Friday Dizdn), 508 (Imperial Diviha \ D’Oh>>'_*n, \ii ifip; 
S'e\\id Alu^tafd, 1. 60; Hammer, op. cit ,.128 
' Ahmed Rasim, li. 313, note. 

To distinguish him rrom the Janissary officer of the same title (see ahf>\e, 
p. ^o. n. 3) he v%as called in full I Verm Kahya B,\i. 

-Ahm.cd Kasim., ]'')c. cit Hpz Eftndi is a curiou-? C''nihiTMt:'>n. biiiLC Lftfiat 
\\ as applied gentralls to 'IMtn of the Pen\ both C /rwd and l:o\ ernment secre- 
Hyu h, 'Men ot the S\\ord' Ham.mer, op. cit., 135, states that the 
Kahya Bty a^^d the i^aiuy Bad ranked as A^as, v.hcrcas the Re'ii ranked as an 
hjt mil 


13 Ohsson, Ml. 150, Uf. Hammer, op cit , 103 ‘ieq 
1 ) Cffisson, vii, 175-6 Cf Hammer op. cit., 136. 

1 e^ 'Secretary of the Kahya. — D’Uhsson, vii 170, Hammer, op cir ,112 1 
'' D (ffisson, vii. 175, note. Hammer, op cit , 107. For the meaning of Kaiii 
Kulak see Appendix U. 


F) Ohssnn, MU, i6g. Miktup^u from Arabic mektub, “what is written, a 
letter ; and p), with d’urkish consonantal change and ending, ‘letter-writer’. 
C ompare Katih, to mi the ^anie Aiabic root, ‘he that write''’. Hammer, op. cit , 
131, differs irom D (Jhsvori in placing the Mt'kiup^u under the -'UpcrMsion. not 
<>t the Kahya, but of tbi- Re'K 


Ara’oic eeriuil noun irom saryuja^ ‘he showed h.onour to’, hence^ 
‘ecicmpne’ - in pluial with Turkuh ending. 

I)Oh-yon.^Mi 170, Hammer, op cit, 131-2. IlamiiKi statM that up to 
tne- reign of Annied III th.e Ti’irifdads oifice iornud part of the kimuie'e De- 
partment, and onl> then transterred to the Sublime Forte 
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The particular subordination of the Kdhva, the Mektupai, and 
the Te^rifdtfi to the Grand IVc/r was marked bv the fact that 
whereas the Red's and the Q'az'us Basi usually dined at the 
table, they dined daily apart and toy^ether, even in the late 
eiehteenth ceriturs\i Yet by this time they were all, in tact, of 
eminence. For D’Ohsson is able not only to describe the Kdhva 
as first minister, but to describe the MtktiipciL the Tepifdta, and 
even the Kdhya Kdtibi as three of the six Secretaries of State, 
'i’he Kdhya, these lesser officials, and many of the clerks of their 
respective departments subsisted largely from the shares thev 
received ot the presents offered to the Grand TVe/V bv persons 
freshly appointed to 9 :overnment employments. Thev were also 
allowed rations from the IVc/Vh' kitchens. - The A.Y7nv7ship, in- 
deed, was exceedingly remunerative in later times. Many of its 
holders contrived to make their fortunes while in office,^ 

The Redsii l-Kiittdh, as his name implies, was primarily the 
principal secretar}^ of the Chancerw Yet his authority seems even 
in early times to have extended beyond the Chancery proper and 
to have included a control of the principal secretaries of the 
Treasury and others,*^ though at the same time his official position, 
as we have indicated, was comparatively humble. The business 
ot the Chancerv" consisted in the consen^ation of all kdnim^ other 
than those concerned with finance and fief-holding, the prepara- 
tion of all imperial orders other than those concerned with financial 
matters, and the issue of brevets of authority, which went b\ 
various names according to their nature, to all provincial governors, 
military fief-holders, ffearned’ office holders of various classes, ^ 
Kapici Basis, ^ secretaries of the administration, and beneficiaries 
of pensions derived from religious endowments. The department 
that had to do with the conservation of the kdnihis and the pre- 
paration of imperial orders was called Beylik, a word thouuht to 
be a corruption of Bitik, meaning 'Document’ p and it is perhaps 
an indication that the Btviik was originally synonymous with the 
Chancery as a whole that the latter was m.anaged under the super- 
vision ot the Red's by another official called Bvylikpi, The issue 
of brevets, however, was at least in later times confided to two 
departments other than the Beylik, one of which was called TahviB 

’ D’Ohsson, 176. - Ahmed Rasim, 11. 357, note. 

^ Ibid. ii. 312, note. 

* O.T E.M., No. 14, Appendix, 18 {Kamhi-ndmei Ali 'Opndn'^ I)’< )h^^on, 
Ml. 166, states that this was still so in his time. 

^ 1 e. of Mollds, Kddi^, Mnderri\es, hfuhrK, and ,\Iutei tlh'^ (''lc Ih'Iow, 
ch i\.) 

Above, p, 83. 

Obsolete in Ottoman Turkish — sec Kedhouse, s.w. 

Arabic tahzviL Verbal noun from Jiaz.naia, 'he rran^tcrrH-*'. rnl -d 
' transference, translation’. 
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and the other Rii'usr because the brc\'ets i>'^ucd to the first two 
classes of ‘learned* functionaries \^ent by the first name, and those 
issued to minor ‘learned’ men, Kaptci Basis, and secretaries of the 
administration, went bv the sec{md. Bre\'ets issued to provincial 
e^overnors were called bDulr those to military fief-holders daht 
fcrmdni.'' They uere the concern also of the Tahiil othce. 
Authorizations to draw pensions on religious foundations were 
likewise called bcrdt, but they were issued bv the office of Rid d^. 
In the eighteenth centurv the Chancerv' emploved about one 
hundred and fiitv clerks, ot three ^radesU Controllin<J them were 
six officials, subordinate to the Bexlikcid 

Besides his control ot the Chancer}*, however, the RB is had two 
other duties, the first of which was the drawimj up ot the com- 
munications called tdhis from the (Irand lVc/> to the SultanU 
And tor the discharge ot this duty the Re' is had another assistant, 
who, because he also signed receipts tor the dues pavable bv newlv 
installed military fiet-holders with the word dimeti'd w*as known 
as the Anicdci, The RBis's second dutv apart trom the manatte- 
ment ot the chancery was to deal with forei^rn affairs, for which 
purpose he had to employ an interpreter^ In the middle period 
ot Ottoman histor}*, however— that is to sav, trom the conquest 
to the onset ot decay- — the relations ot the Porte with foreign powers 
w ere comparatively simple : the Sultan merely dictated his washes 
and declared war it they were not respected; so in these times the 
Re IS was little preoccupied with such matters. Even when a treatv 
was first concluded with infidel France, and w hen the first European 
ambassadors took up residence at the (Gate of Felicitv, the Grand 
I izirs themselves carried out the negotiations involved, the Redses 

' Literally nead'^ -Arabic, plural of ra's. In Turkish ‘a commission, 
diploma’, 

from Arabic herd (i, dminunip’, privilege', and hence a diploma conferring 
the *^3016 

I ronounced in Turkish Zrzpt. fhdi TArahicC hoi-dine. maintenance’. Fer- 
mdn (Persian*, ‘order’. 

Kdtib^ (secretaries). ipdk;irdi (pupils, cf. p. 74 for Harem women called 
also by this narnej, and ' Scharhlu^' (so I,)'! )hsson — Hammer has ^ScharhlV 
bddrihlis ' ^parhlis ' we have not l -f-cn able to aseertuin the meaning of this word) 

' These were 

(1) The HdnuHcii He looked up Hdrurs re]c\ant to an'v' problem that arose. 
( *q The I Jdmei ( notuier iroin AraOiL i Idm, ’.erbil nt>un trom a lama, ‘he 
informed’). He drew up repc;rT> on soch prohierns (ni) Thv Murmy y tB 'In- 
\esti2ator from .Arabic d/tji vt Ci'/, he ';eparated (something from something)’. 
He examined and corrected d<jcurnert'i preparet,! hv the clerks (iv), (v), and 
(^i! three HI tddrs ( purse-hc'arr-r , — p.-ini Arable A’o, U puise ), one fur eaeh 

department d he He h aLo had an imLpende: t Kistdd? ot his own 

Ahu\e. p. ^4. Piee aLo Appendix L 
■ Meaning, in Persian. 'It has conu’ uu, moiL stnctle . eami-b 

TtTtutfidn I roperlv tari.u^nuu, AraPic’. a %' ord ot Ar.imaic origin C i‘»r- 
larnihar Hragomnn through tht (»rtek pronuneiatiem. I’he 
He s interpreter was called Interpreter t.>t the L)izdn — ~L)iidn Tercumdni 
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merely keeping record of them, as they did of ever}' other vezirial 
transaction. But gradually, as with the Sultan’s retirement from 
the personal direction of affairs the Grand Vezhs had the more 
to manage, and as relations with European states grew more 
complicated and demanded continuous attention and ingenuity, 
the responsibility tor their conduct fell more and more on the 
Reises. And since Revises were seldom well informed regarding 
European politics, or the status, or even sometimes the where- 
abouts, of European states, they came to rely for advice and in 
negotiation more and more on their Interpreters. Up to the 
middle of the seventeenth centur\' these Interpreters were usually 
Europeans that had turned Moslem. But by that time leading 
(ireek Orthodox families of the Phanar quarter of the capital had 
begun to europeanize themselves in some degree, and were able to 
provide the requisite knowledge. Thenceforward, accordingly, the 
post of Interpreter was regularly held by a member of one of these 
lamilies; and when early in the eighteenth centun,^ the Porte took, 
as we have related, to appointing Phanariots likewise to the Hos- 
podarships of the Rumanian Principalities, the holder of the Inter- 
pretership was regularly chosen for whichever of these two offices 
tell vacant. The Interpreter’s duty was to translate notes addressed 
by foreign envoys to the Porte and vice versa, and to interpret 
both for the Re'is when he engaged in negotiations with such 
envoys, and for the Grand Vezir and the Sultan when they re- 
ceived them in audience.^ In later times at least, also, they used 
often to cartw^ on negotiations independently, and so acquired a 
position of great consequence in the esteem of foreigners. 

When the various offices subordinate to the Re is were created 
is not clear: presumably from time to time as the need for them 
arose with the increase of business.- It is improbable that thev 
all existed in the time of Mehmed II ; and their creation doubtless 
contributed to the Re'is's advancement. This in the main, how- 
ever, was due in the first place to his attachment to the Grand i tzir 
— to the circumstance indeed that he w as still officially a ‘servant' — 
so that wdth the J^ezir's other servants he came to he recognized, 
so to speak, unofficially as a public figure of mark. In the second 
place, and even more, it was due to the ever-increasing importance 
of foreign affairs in the councils of the Empire. Foreign obserw^ers 
of later times were apt perhaps to attribute an eminence to the 

' 1. 517-18 {Kihiun-nu/^je of ' Abdu’r-Rahman Tevki'i — Kdmhi of the 

Re"isiPl~Kiittdb)\ D’Ohsson, vii. 150-66; Hammer, op. cit., iio,sq., 13 i; Lybyer, 
^^4~5; Encyclopaedia 0/ Isluni, art. ‘Terdjumanb 

' Sey\ id Mustafa, 1. 01. states that the number of kulems was increai>ed 
time* went on; and .Uhined Rasim, 11, 35S-0, note, contra'^ts p<:i^ts such as those 
of the Arnedci and Mektup^n, for which fieU were not pro\Kied. with other-^ of 
earlier foundation, for which the\ at re 
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Rt'is EfcNili lhai he scarcely enjoyed in the eye» ot his compatriots, 
because next to the CL'and J he was brought most constantly 
to their attention, whereas most contemporary Ottomans knew 
little and cared less about the Domain ot ^^’al^ But he was un- 
doubtedh ot tar greater influence (>n the conduct ol affairs than 
either ot his two tellow 'ministers'. 

We have now’ accounted tor all the otflclals that stood, under 
the Grand at the apex of the governmental triangle. And 

we have noticed that most ot the business that in Moslem adminis- 
trations in general was dealt with by oflicials standing at one ot 
the point^ ot the base — namely, those that controlled correspon- 
dence, the registration of documents, and the issue of commands 
and regulations — came in the Ottoman scheme under the more 
immediate purview' of the prime minister. We may now, accord- 
mglv, pa^‘^ on to describe the departments that did in tact stand 
at this yoint in the Gttoman administration, the most distinguished 
oflieial ol which was, as we have already indicated, the 
the Aiflxer ol the Sign. 

d'he use of a roval cipher (tazvki\ tevki^) w'as inherited by the 
( )ttonians Irom the 'Abbasids, that of a /z/gm — a specifically 
'Lurkish badge — from the Selciikids: and the latter came into use 
in the ( )ttoman Empire as early as the reign of Orhan in the 
fourteenth centurvL But it was not till the reign of Alehmed II, 
alter the eonquee-t. that the otflce of Xisdnci — or Tei'ki’ir as he 
wa^ aUo called — was created.^’ At first the new' official w'ould seem 
to have been gi\'en j^ome authoritv both over the Chancery and 
Its head, the Rc'is, and over another department, that of the 
/ )eltef -hihit , in which all documents relating to fiefs were preserved, 
and its head, the Dcfin- Emini^ or Commissioner of the Register.-^ 
d'he latter office wa^ in any case ahvavs independent of the Grand 
f Mb in a way that the Chancerv was not." d'he above-mentioned 
authont} aro:;e Irom the nature ol the Xiuincis duties, as then 

^ hiif \ rhipcif>dia of 1 art. See nun also P. Wittek, “Notes 

-ur la 'Fueliri ottornanc" in B\'zanUu 7 i XVIIl ( pp. 311-334, where a list 
IS <■! publoheJ reproductiun > r>f of the Sultans from Orhan to 

Mahrnail II 

' Xi'dniLi IS from the Persian ni^ch:, ’Aith Turkish ending. 7 \-zki i is 

Ironi tt'i l-i as abo\e, AHuu’r-Kahman Te\ki 1, ssho^e Kdnun-ndme we ha\e 
Ircencntiv eia.ted, v as tfiu, a Xhchul, 

O 7 h ^ I., Nn. I ,, Appendix, ; { IntroduL ti' .e to the Kdnun-ndme of 
.\ k r : ■ . e d 11 — K-hiu >i~nd . h'l ( gw// ho . 

* yte ' ui MuUata. i 5s The Wf-rd dtitcr is a cMmiption ot the Cireek 
(iit'f.thcf u, a pa!vrt!"ent. icji'-ter, <.r ho/tk — hncyclopiK ii'<i of Islatn^ s\. So 
J )lJ it , I'r ei-'re*--ktept-r (et Silih-Jih, JJaziUt-ddr, abo\e, pp. 70 and 
74 n 4). 'r. 

AnMi_d Raitni, 11 \'.here the I hffty -ndtir is represented us forrn- 

nie one -e -}ie three lun-iai' ental dLp.ntuK-nrs of ^tate, together with the 
I )r, (lU 'Huari? j IjiK. diL* \ i th.aneeiA ) ai'd the hinancc Office (Hazirie, 
hr.iall;, 'r-ea,u: 1 
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defined. For though his primary function was the tracinc: of the 
tu'^ra on official documents of various kinds, he was at first em- 
powered as well to examine and correct them, comparing them on 
the one hand with such kdnuns as existed on the topics to which 
they referred, and, on the other, in special cases, modifying 
kdnuns to harmonize with decrees newlv Issued. But in order to 
fulfil this duty the Xisdnei was obliged to consult the archives, 
which were kept in part bv the Beylikci, as we have seen, and in 
part by the Defter Eniini. 

Owing to his power of altering documents to harmonize with 
aireadv existent kdnuns, the Xisdnci in these early times came to 
be compared with the ‘learned’ functionary, the ?^Iuftid whose 
i unction it w'as to state w'hether anv projected action harmonized 
with the Sacred Law: the XisuJici w^as therefore regarded as ‘the 
Mufti oi Kdniin^\- But he differed from his ‘learned’ counterpart 
in being authorized, on occasions, to alter the texts to which such 
references were made. He might do so, however, onlv upon 
receiving a special order called tashih fermdni (Correction Order),-' 
on which the Grand drew' the tuyra with his own hands 

iso that such orders might not be confected bv the iMsdnei him- 
self). After making the required alteration and returning the 
kdnihi to the archives, the Xisdnci w'ould preserve the tafjili 
Jcrmdnl to justify his action.-^ 

The discharge of these duties required considerable erudition 
on the part of Xisdncts. Thev w'ere therefore chosen, in 1110*^0 
early days, either from among a certain class of ‘Learned Men ',5 
or were promoted from the office of Re' is or from that ot Head 
of the Finance Department. Nevertheless, the latter, the Deftc)- 
ddir, as he was called, was held to be of equal dignity with the 
A isdnci unless the Xisdnci had been elevated either to the Vezirate 

^ See below, ch. x, in. 

“ See a/ T.\l. 1. 516 {Kdnihi-yidme of 'Abdu’r- Rahman 1) 

Tashih, Arabic, verbal noun from sahhaha, 'he corrected In the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. 'Tughra’, this operation — tashih — c>n the part of 
the y, isdnci is represented as a veritication rather than a correction of kdnuns: 
that is to say that these orders authorized the Xisdnci merely to compare current 
orders with kdnuns to ensure their harmonization. But it hardly seems likeK 
that orders of such dignity as these tashih ferjjidnUiri evidently were should ha\o 
authorized the Xisdnci to do no more than inspect the l.dniius f i »r such an inspec- 
tion must surely have been one of his routine duties, invoh ed m his riuht of 
correcting the documents submitted to him Moreover, we that trom time 

to time alterations tcere made in kdmhis <ct e).T h d/ . No i XppcndiM, 
and that the Xisdnci was c^imnionU ehaii^ed w ith the redaction oi tiie v.oUections 
of kdnuns known as kdmin-ndnies (see khu \ i k'>p.it\i:a <1 Ida>' . mk i u t It mav 
he piesumed, therefore, that such alteration^ u<.ie Iikcwi-e the h'iMnt.'>'^ ot die 
ksLuind, that authorization to make them would be Lorwe^td %■> irh 'or»u 
solemnit\, and that precautions would he taken to prevent uraudi *. 'c<\ 
alterations. 

^ M.TM , loc. cit. 

' Muderrises (professors) of Ddhil and Sahn rank (-ee helow, ch ^ ' 
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or to a rank next below it.'^ In this case his superiority to the 
Defterddr was officially acknowledged but in any case he is 
usually placed, in accounts of the ceremonial to be obser\’ed 
at divans, at which both were entitled to seats, before the 
Defterddr And by the middle of the seventeenth century his 
official superiority to that official seems to have increased. For in 
a kdnun-ndme of that period we find him seated fat such divans) 
on the Grand Vezirs right, whereas the Defterddr is seated on 
his left.-^ 

By this time, nevertheless, the Xisdncfs real importance had 
suffered a decline. His office, as we have seen, constituted some 
kind of check on the proceedings of the Grand IVc?V, since even 
‘Correction orders’ could only be issued with the Sultan’s know- 
ledge; and by the middle of the seventeenth centurv the Sultans 
had retired from the conduct of affairs, leaving the Grand J^ezirs 
in charge. Most posts in the administration were bv then con- 
ferred by favour, often on unsuitable persons ; and whether or not 
because the Grand J^ezirs preferred to weaken the Xisdncfs 
authority, the office was now usually given to Hdss OdaJis or Agas 
of the Stirrup and formed a stepping-stone to no less incongruous 
a post than the Admiralty. ^ So far the \isdncis still possessed the 
right, whether they often exercised it or not, to control and correct 
the documents submitted to them for adornment with the tiiora. 
But under Ahmed III this right was officiallv abolished.^ On the 
other hand, the \isdnci now had the drawing of the tugra as his 
exclusive privilege, whereas up to the reign of Ibrahim he had 
shared it with the Kuhhe J ezirs, who in earlv times, when the 
^\isdncis were occupied with less mechanical duties, had often 
relieved them in this one." Otherwise the office became a sinecure, 
like a number of others that we shall refer to in their places, 
retaining, like them, only conventional eminence. iMeanwhile, the 
office of Df/ter Emini. for other causes, had likewise declined in 
importance to an almost ecjual degree. In the eighteenth centurv', 
therefore, the two were conferred for life, unlike those of the rest 
of the administratifjn, being held alternatelv bv two functionaries, 
year by year.- 


* The rank of Beylerheyi of Rumelia fsee below, p. 140, 

^ O^T.E M.. No. 13, Appendix, 13-14 of Mehmcd 11 ) 

S'e>'\-id Xlu^^tafa. 1 58; .Ahmed Ra'=iim, 1, 156, note. 

^ of 'Abdu’r-Rahman Tevki'i) 

^ heyyid Alustafa, 11. go; Ahmed Rasim. 11, 312, note. 

” D’Ohsson, vii. 102 


. ' 490 (Kunun-nume of 'Abdu’r-Rahman Tevki 1); Se^w-ld Mu< 5 tafa 

i. 91 \ Encyclopaedia oi Islam, art ‘TuijhrT. A Kuhhe Vezir. m his capacity of 
sign-atfixer, was called er’ (from Persian kasidan/to 

draw- ) .According to H.mrncr, Staatsven.altuny:. 133, m his day it wa. bv an 
assistant to the A n also called lu^ra-kc^, that documents were actually 
adorned with the monogram. « Ahmed Rasun, u, 314-15, note. 
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The Defter-hdne, managed by the Defter Emini, was divided 
into three departments. I'he first of these, called Icrndl (Sum- 
mary),^ dealt with the documents in which the limits of all pro- 
vinces and their subdivisions, and of all fiefs, were defined. The 
second, called Miifassalr dealt with similar documents regarding 
private property ; and the third, called Riiznchne,^^ with changes 
in fief-hoiding. In the late eighteenth century it was stalled by 
about a hundred clerks. By that time, however, its importance 
had Very greatly declined, owing to the decay into which the Otto- 
man feudal system had tallen. For the existenev ot the Dejier-hdnt 
side bv side with and independentlv of the Finance Department 
corresponded, of course, with the maintenance of some state em- 
plovees, including troops, on a feudal basis, while the rest w^ere 
paid for their services in inonev. But this teudal scheme, which, 
as we have explained, allowed its beneficiaries to collect tithes and 
dues on the lands assigned to them, required little attention in 
comparison with that w*hich it was necessary to devote to the 
finances proper, even though in earlv times the number of persons 
supported by fiefs w^as far greater than that of the recipients of 
pay and allowances. And so from the first the Defter Ernim was 
an official much inferior to the Defterddr; indeed his office was 
then a regular stepping-stone to the Finance Department. ^ In 
precedence he seems at first to have ranked alter the Ctbeci and 
Topcii Bafisp and immediatelv above the tfthir Eminid Except 
the Xisdnei and the Defterddr, he w^as then the most highly placed 
ot all the secretaries (as opposed to the Agas — ot the army and 
the Household), being supierior by two places to the Re isii /- 
Kilttdbp Nevertheless, he seems to have been generally regarded 
as ot less eminence than the RE is, partly, perhaps, because 
not only did he (like the Reis) have no seat at the Divan, 
he did not even appear at it. I'hus in Turkish accounts ot the 
structure of the administration >ix officials (called Kalem Riedli, 
or Heads ot Departments)'^ are mentioned as holding the chict 
^ Arabic, 

“ Literally, ‘detailed’ (Arabic), i.e, a detailed register. Redhouse, s \ ., referring 
to this register, explains it as ‘a detailed doornsday-book ot Turkey, contamini: 
a list of e\ery separate estate; also, name of the uthce where this* register i> kept . 

^ Ruzfidme (Persian, from rue, ‘day’, and name, ‘a book, a document, a 
letter’), ‘a dav-book, a journaT let. belo\s, p 13'^)' Generally one recording 
receipts and disbursements. Here one recording da\ -to-day transleicnccb 
of tiefs. + D’Cihsson, vu 103 L\ b> er, 172. 

^ O.T.E.d/., No. 14, Appendix, 17 {Kcinun-ndmei L-J// 'O^man), 

® Above, pp. 67-6S. " Above, p S4. ' Ibid., np. iS, 22 

''' Kalcni (Atabic), ‘a reed, a reed-pen'. 'The term Ahl tl-KaUm, People ot 
the Pen', heme used to mean empio\ees 01 government departments, ^ aUvi, 
by a semantic transition, comt.s to denote such departments colltctr. ei> 
(as here), or singlv, in which case its plural aklam is used also. Riedl i,iLo 
Arabic) is the plural of Racul, ‘man'. In Turkish it used partieiilarK oi 
important persons, as "Ricdli l)ezlet\ 'statesmen’. 
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plac^s—Mtnusibi Sitle (the Six Pusts)^~in it; and of these six 
posts the is shown as holding the third (alter the Risdnci 

and the Head Ih fit rdih ) and the Dcitvr Kniini the tourth ; while the 
tilth and sixth are held by two minor Dtjttrddrs.- '1 hese six 
oliicials all appear m D'OliSson’s account, hut arranged in another 
order, ddie Abb, a^ we have seen, is elevated by him to the dig- 
nitv ot minister, whereas the other five are called Councillors ot 
State. And ut these five D'Ohsson gives the first three places to 
the Dt fit) days (thoueh the second two were mere sinecures by 
his timey the iourth to the Sisdncl, and the filth to the Deftt) 
Ennnid I he Dtjttr Kmim, it may be noted, like the Re is. the 
(^ai'us Basi, and the Xi<dn( /, had as his secretary and messenger 
a Kistddrd 

It we have placed the Defter Emini at the Risdnci's end ot our 
imaginarv administrative triangle it is because he w'as regarded as 
in some degree coming under the authority of that t unctionary, 
vvhereas he had little, apparently, to do with the Defterddr. But 
in fact he stood as it w'ere between the twm, since the matters with 
which his registers dealt Were exclusively economic. In consider- 
ing his department, therefore, we may imagine ourselves to have 
moved towards the third point ot the triangle, at which w^e now 
arrive. 

The Dejter Emini and the Dtfterddr, as their styles indicate, 
were both concerned with the keeping of Defters or registers; but 
those under the control ot the Dtfttrddr referred to all the 
re\enues accruing m rnonev and kind to the central treasury, to 
such expenditure of these tunds as w'as necessary, to the storage 
and use ot surpluses, and to the procuring of other resources on 
the occurrence ut a delicit. This being so the business ot his 
department required the attention of many more officials and 
clerks than those employed in all the other departments ot the 
administration put t<e:ether, the more so in that the Finance De- 
partment had, apait irom a lart^e number of accountancy bureaux, 
both a chancery ut own, called Maliyt Kalemie and a court 
in which disputes tliat arose between the government and private 
persons regarding monetary matters were tried. The Finance 

?Atnusih (Arabic!, plural ul rht?:yJj, ‘a ;statioRb from nui,uba^ ‘he set, he 
planted'. 

-- Mustuta, ii Ahmed Ra^irn, i, 3s i. note, 

- JJ'Ohsson, Ml. 192-3. 

^lee d/.J.d/. 1, 515 \ Kd>:un-yiur.e ot AbduT-Uahrnan Te\]\i i — Kaniln id 
the SSi'^dtui). 

Ct p. 127. n ab()vt bMaln t ib truia ttie Aratuc .Mdl, 'riches, moneU. 
Ihe adjectual torn.^ nidd, /o uA hr^wever, are nut classical. The latter is 
U'^ed sub^tantn ally in 1 urKoh u itti tlic rneani.nco ‘tinance. tinancial atiairs,'' 
S() r^epart’iient, (jr Buieau, nt hmanct*'. 'the Finance ( )thce, 

inelu-i've (d all the department - eunrruCed tn the Dtftiyddr, uub u^-ualK rcterred 
to as, the IJazifai Annre, 'the State d’leuaUrv’. 
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Office was housed, not in the Sublime Porte, but in a buildiiu^ of 
Its own. And just as an alternative name for the Sublime Porte 
was Pasa Kapisi, so this buildin^r \vas called Dt fttrddr Kaphi: ‘the 
Gate of the Defterddd d 

The Diftcrddr was from the time oi the conquest an othcial of 
the first consequence. As wc have seen, lie ranked as equal with 
the Xlsdnti immediately (excluding the Kuhhe I Ve/G' and the chief 
‘learned men') after the (rrand Idc/r. And if the Xisdnci was 
regarded as the ‘first between equals’ because of his authoritv to 
draw the imperial cipher, the Jjtfltrddr was otherwise distin- 
aui-hed as the sole otfieial oi the administration who had the right 
oi preseiitine petitions to the Sultan in person.- At that time the 
Empire consisted onlv of ‘Ruineha’ and ‘Anatolia’. Hut already 
the Dcfterddr was provided with an assistant to deal wdth the 
finances of Anatolia, so that those of Rumelia were regarded as 
the especial province.-' L nder Bavezid II the assistant 
was entitled Defttrddr also — ‘of the second class'd and when in 
the sixteenth century vast additions w ere made to the Empire, still 
other Dtftt)ddrs were appointed to manage the finances of the 
newly conquered territories.^ I'hese seem all, hriw'ever, to ha\e 
been subordinate to the Difttrdar ot Rumeha; and when on the 
io'^s of Hungarv at the end ot the seventeenth centurv, the Defto - 
ddrlik that had been created under Sulevman the Magnificent to 

^ Lp to 170S the Finance Othce was housed in a mansion then appuinttrJ as a 
^c:^ldence fur a Sultan; fruiu 170S to 1755 m the Ytrt'-buTan Stray (built n\t‘r 
the vaulted Byzantine cistern that still eoes by that name 'the Palace sinkine 
into the ground”); and thereafter in a building in the outer court of the hnpt-nal 
Stray, its archives then being stored next the Mose]ue of Sultan Ahmed aiui the 
ort'ice of the Xiyinci. Hammer, i'.oJistantinupvlis und dtr Bosporus, 329-30 

“ O.T £’.d/.. No. 13, Appendix, 14 ( Karinn-narnei Ali Opnan). The other 
persons thus privileged were the Kadi-' ackers and the White eunuchs, 

^ Ahmed Rasim, 1. 154, note; Eficxtlopaedia of Islafn, art. "Deftcraar’. 

D’Ohsson, vii. 2hi. ‘Ot the secuiid class ’ — Sakki lAiahicC 

meaning Uiasure', and so ‘section’ Accfudmg to Hanmier, op cit , 14^. .• 
ihjterddri Sdni was appointed unK in 137b under Vlurad III, and 

known also as Mukdtaa Difttrddri, 'Dcfterddr of Leases’ (tor niukdta Ui or 
Meases’ sec below). But Hammer’s account is not very clear, since, haMnu 
mentioned the creation of an earlier Dtfttr ddrlik ot Aleppo, he then ignores the 
latter, and also places the Dtfterddri Sakki Sam after the Anadolu D-ftt-rddri and 
so third, despite his st\le. 

• It IS usually stated that in the sixteenth centur\ there were four Defftrddf^, 
one fur Rumeha, one for Anatolia, one for Syria, Egypt, and IJicar Bekir 
(created by Selim I), and one for Hungary and the Danuhian area (created by 
Suleyman I) — see D’Ohsson, 2hi; Lyb\ er, lOS; Encythjpatdia of Islam, art. 
‘Defter’. *Ata, 1, e;6, howewer, states that Selim I created Dcfttfddrliks not onb. 
tor Damascus (le. Svria), but also for Aleppo, Bo-.nia, and Erelerum; and 
Hammer, op. cit , 144, that (as well as those of Rumeha, Anatolia, Aleppo, ilie 
Danube, Damascus. Diyar, and Erderum) there were in later times others ior 
M’npoli ot ^>yria, Sl^as, and Karaman DMJhsson, loc cit., adels that urivie^r 
Selim II and Alurad HI every proMnee itydltt) had its dcfterddr. But po^^sibU 
these (and some of those mentioned by Hammer) were rroMncial Mdl D<.ft^t- 
ddris, not resident at the capital — see below, p, 150. 
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control the various provinces lying along the Danube was sup- 
pressed, the Defterdcir of Ruinelia, or Bas Defterddr (as he had 
always been called) assumed responsibility for the finances ot the 
entire Empire. d\\o other Defttrdihhks remained in being. But 
thenceforth they were sinecures, conferred, like the posts of 
Xisdnci and Defter Einini, for life.^ 

In the time of Alehmed the Conqueror the Ba$ Defterddrlik 
was open to persons holding the offices of Defter Ernim\ f)ehir 
Ernini, Kadi (of a certain rank), and Red\<ul-Kuttdb, Like the 
Xisdnd, the Defterddr might alreadv be elevated to the rank of 
I'ezir. At the beginning ot the Conqueror's Kdiniin-ndme he is 
mentioned, like and directly after the Grand Lec'/V, as the Sultan's 
deputy {vekil) tor finance, the Grand Vezir being, however, his 
inspector fidyir). In money matters, it is further stated, there is 
no appeal against the Defterddr' s decision; and he, like the Grand 
I ezir and the Kddi~\iskers onlv, has the right to issue orders 
adorned with the tugra f always, of course, regarding financial 
affairs).- 

D’Ohsson, in his 'Tableau’, gives a complete description of the 
finance Ofiice as it existed in his day. But it is clear from the 
names ot the various bureaux into which part of it was divided 
that these had been created from time to time as new tvpes of 
business arose to be dealt with. \\ hether some of these bureaux 
had during the period ot their activity come under the control of 
one or other ot the lesser Defterddrs, and whether there had earlier 
been yet other bureaux, suppressed w'hen their sendees were no 
longer required, we have not been able to discover. It is clear, at 
any rate, that they had never been thoroughlv reorganized. And 
so we find business distributed very' unsystematicallv between 
them. 

It seems probable that there were originally tour tvpes ot bureau, 
it we exclude botli the chancery mentioned above and a special 
bureau- that ot the larihn (or Dater)" where all documents 
emanating from the others were dated. These four types were 
called re.Npectiveh Ruzndrne (Day-Book),-^ iMuhdsebe (Accoun- 
tanc}),^ Miikdhtk (Check),'^ and iMezduifdt (Contributions in 
Kind).' The Accountancy departments kept records ol receipts 


I D’Ohsson. \u. zfn-z, Ahmed Rasim, 
" O T h M , Nos 13 and 14, Appendix, 
Tank ('Arabic;, ‘date’ 

Arabic. 


10 , 16 , 17 {Kdnun-yuhnei Alt Opndn). 
^ Cf. abo\e, p. 127. 


' I-rom Arabic J ah ala, one meanms of which 13 ‘he collated, or compared' — 
tor instance, one manuscript with another 

' Arabic 7?:avhuf, ’stopped, immobili/ed’— applied to these contnbu- 

tions imnvjhili/ed’ as far as those that furnished them were 

ni erne t e. Ciuld neither use them themsekes nor trade in them, just as 
1 r.;pen> was othersMbt ma‘:..kuj by the act— na^./— of making it over for the 
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and disbursements ot money in detail, d he Check departments 
kept the rolls ot the standinit cavalrv and intantrv, the Paties. 
the Palace Door-keepers {Kapicis), and the personnel ot the im- 
perial stables — they were called ‘Check’ because persons of these 
catec{ories entitled to pay could draw it only alter obtaining 
countersignature of their certificates from these oftices. d'he de- 
partment ot Contributions in Kind reeistered both the collection 
ol these contributions from the provinces in war time and their 
distribution; in part these were st(jred in magazines at the capital 
and at tortrcbses on the Irontiers, in part they were supplied direct 
tn the commanders ot forces on campaign. The Day-Book depart- 
ment, as its name implied, received daily accounts of receipts and 
e\pense^ trom all the other departments of the Finance Office, 
and once or twice a year produced a ‘balance-sheet' [Iju/cis^i 
timdiy tor the perusal ot the Sultan and the Grand 1 cziv, 

(.)t these tour types ot department only those called Accountancy 
need turther description at this stage. For, on the one hand, there 
was never more than one department for contributions in kind, 
and, on the other, it seems probable that even in the davs of the 
Conqueror there were, as later, onlv two ‘check' departments, one 
lor the inlantrya the other lor the cavalrv and the various categories 
ol palace employees. There w'ere, it is true, also two ‘Dav-book’ 
ilepartments, but the second, called Little (w'hile the chief one was 
called Great),- was probablv a later creation, and bv D'Cfiisson's 
time had come to discharge duties quite inappropriate to its name. ' 

1 here W'ere, eventuallv, five Accountanev departments, ealled 
Bas (Chiet), Anadolu (Anatolia), I ho amt yn (^Holv Cities),^ Cizvt 
(Poll-taxj, and Kiiciik Evkdf (Small Endowments). These quite 
clearly lall into three groups: the first two together, the Cizw by 
itselt, and the Harameyii and Kiiciik Ei'kdj together. The Ihoa- 
mt VN Miihdschesi cannot have been so called belore the reign ol 
Selim L w'hen the Hijaz w^as addeei to the Empire. It ^ee:^s likely 
that there wns at first a single accountancy olfice tor endow mentr^ 
— EiJuif Muhdsehesi — its concern being to keep regi^ten-^ oi such 
imperial loundations and of the salaries provided Irom tlum lor 
the ‘learned men’ that managed them, and to issue to the latter 
their certificates of nomination. But eventually there came to be 

endowment of a religious or charitable institution. SimilarU orticial — of the 
D(fter~hdne — that administered \acant hets ( temptirarily iinin<)bii!.L:cdb wa- 
called Mevkiifdt^'L 

d HuhUai /rwd/ (Arabic in Persian cou'^ti uctmn 1 nic.in^ Ktuah; ‘Qnmti. s-'Lpv.e 
ot the^ Summary ’ (cf Itmdl abuse, p izy) 

Kinuk and Binuk respccti\el>. 

It then kept the roll^ of the Kapu'i /it/uv (set abo\t, p n an>.i the / t r t^uls 
ui mariiifs (see abo\ e, p Su D’Ohsson Ilaninier, <•{' i.it , 15;. add^ the 

rolls ot sea captains, and Gedikh Zn (“S^c .Appti.dix U u ) 7 'u 

1 e. Mecca and Medina. See abo\c, p. 77, n i. 
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three department^ Cfnce-rned with the?c matters: the twf) ue have 
meutiuued and a third called Harauuyn Mukuta'asi. Mukutan 
means the lease ot a tax-tarm ^ In later times, as we shall explain, 
the cDllection ()[ and dues accruing tu the Treasury was not 

cur.hded to salaried u«i\'ernmeni emplotces but 'farmed out’ to 
contractors Xo Ics^ trian nine departments ot the Finance Office 
as Constituted in FT! )hsso:i's da}'s went, theretore, hv the name ot 
Miiktita d or l.ea--e. i )ne of these was created to deal with the least 
oi exuitracts for tlic tarminct ot tithes and diie> on propert\ helomr- 
me: to the imperial eiulow merits ru AleC'.a and Medina: the Hura- 
Miikiitd dd in question. Whatever its sci'pe oriuinallv, 
h(.'We\er, this came eventually to he conhned to such leases as 
referred only to property of the kind in Asia, whereas similar 
property in hurope, as Well as ail prrjpcrtv helonitina: to (>ther 
imperial endownierUN, was then dealt Avith bv the department that 
w e have supposed to haw been i^riyinally called E: huf Miihdstbtd 
and which, uwiiva to this connexion with the endowments ot the 
Fioly Cities, was later called Ila) anuxn Muhdschesi. Aloreover, 
the issue ot certincates (jt appcjintnient to learned posts came to 
be similarly divided between tite two departments: the Hardjnevn 
MiilnUtbed issued those that reterred to hurope, the HaraniCMi 
Mukdta'dd those that referred to Asia. As for the Small Endow- 
ment department, it- bimine-s waas merelv to keep recristers of the 
salaries ot persons attached to the strauce ot sneh charitable estab- 
lishments as hospitals, soup-kitchens, and asvlums for the insane. 

dTe secretaries or the Cizye Muhaseht-d kept the roils of the 
poll-tax imposed on Zimmis, or non-Moslemsd and prepared the 
demand torms that were sent out vearlv to the provinces shortly 
behire the date ot collection. Theirs was one ot the tew depart- 
ments nc\er burdened ^\'irh supplementarv and otten anomalous 
dlltie^ ( )n the otner hand, the ljii< d/z/Z/tO'c/jc, which is said to 
have been the dundamental basi-'' of the Finance Office, and its 
otT-ho<')t the Auodoiu ^^luhdst’jtsi, dealt between them with almost 
e\er\ \arit:t\ ot F>usutess other than those we have already men- 
tioned and Mich t.ix-tarm contracts came under the Tvcase’ 
departments. 

I hiis the Mukd^thf kept registers, hrst, ot monevs received 
and dl^hur^ed b\ all the commissioners (Ewf/zv), namely, those 


Arabic hatn u, 'i ; - iCe an en-ac-ment u ith a per>^on nn condition of an 
annual payr^.ert -a porr-.R. u.t, probafdy related to ‘he granted 

(land) a. a . -uU/u’ Ut t.efy i ,,r Ica^.s resernb]ed IkR in that the holders 

ot eacn v.ere ernpo.vercu t-. c. licet rave, and due.. Momoxer. the Treasur% 
recervco a axeo sum If <ni th.v cotiit of such leaser, instead t 
to the ^ lAd (dp'ie dues, ,,vc , mipn';ed in the area concerned, 
q -r ' and I'he (./.'it , eh \r, . 

^ Vs^i e^asi, see .^hn'ed Rasim, n 378, note 


•t one proportionate 
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attached to the Household: the Stliir Ernini, the Darb-Jidne 
Euiini, the Arpu Emini, and the Mathah E}nini\^ those attached to 
the Topcii corps: the Top-hdne X a ziri and the Bdrud-hdnt Eminis 'p 
and the Commissioner of the Admiralty [Tersdne Emini).'^ It like- 
wise kept rec^isters, secondly, of money contributions received 
iroin the provinces; thirdly, of the pay of frontier garrisons; and 
tourthly, of munitions ot war. It was further a depot of contracts 
tor state supplies, and presumably in connexion with them received 
accounts payable by the Treasury, and prepared certificates, called 
Miri Ttzkoisis^ authorizing their payment. These are said by 
D'Ohsson to have been the ’originah duties of the department. 
In later times, however, it was allotted still others, though 
special clerks grouped in *sub-denartments’ w'ere then appointed 
to deal w'lth them. ITe tirst of these sub-departments was called 
Mdlikdne Kalfasi^ It registered such tax-tarm leases as were 
granted, against an initial payment, to contractors for life. The 
second w^as called ZwmieP (obligation) because it kept accounts of 
state debts; and the third was called Miihallefatp because it 
registered revenues that accrued to the Sultan, and were paid not 
into the public but into the Tnside' treasurvn trom successions 
and property confiscated from Kapi KuIIarL 

ddie Anadolii Miihdscbcsi was perhaps the department at one 
time managed by the second Defterddr. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, however, it was bv no means especially concerned with 
Anatolian affairs. It then merely kept the accounts ot various tax- 
tarms and imperial domains [Hai dssi Hilmdyun), and the pay-rolls 
ot veterans and troops garrisoned in the Archipelago. 

As tor the remaining departments, they consisted iirst, as we 
have indicated, of eight others for the registration ot leases, ot two 
called Biiyiik Kala and Kufuk Kala (Great and Small hortress), 
and of two called SipdJi Kahmi and Silihddr Kahmi [^SipdJit and 
Silihddr Bureaux), t hree ot the 'Lease' departments, called by 
place-names, Bursa, Avlonva, and Kefie, dealt merely with tax- 

' i.e. the Commissioners of the City, the ]Mint, Forage Supplies, and the 
Kitchen (above, pp 84-85). 

" Abo\e, p. 68. 

'' -Above, p. 103. Hammer, op. cit , 147, trroups the Emim diiTerenth , stating 
that those of the Ciw, the Admiralty, the Kitchen, and the Forage >upplies, 
^'cre known as Vmendi Erbd a, ‘the Four Commissioners’ par txctUtJUt 

For Tezkere see above, p. 49. The adjective rniri here used substantr. ally, 
from Arabic Emir, and hence meanini^ ‘princely’ or ‘royal’, was applied to the 
Freasurs' especiallv, which was communly called simply ‘the J^liri . 

^ i.e. ‘Assistant of the Life Leases’, I'ur ^^lalikdrie see below, p 255. ior}\aitn 
App. B(a) As explained below. taLh mam department had se\eral Kaljui. 
ind when these sub-departments were added to them, each was rnanaLreu 
bs another 

Cf. ch xiv, below, tor the Zimmit or '/imma contracted hv /'rnnas. 

From \rahic hallaja, ‘he lett isonuthina' bthind mm 
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farm leases in the pro\inccs concerned. But the business ot the 
otliti^ was more complicated. There \^as in the first place a 
MiikiitiicL Chiet Lca-^c, department, which coiucrned with 
ii\e diiFcrent eareLt<n‘ies of lea-c.^. Tiui> certain particularly lartre 
tax-tann- were called Wzunt ( Im^pect(*rate ), and leases for these, 
all apparently reteiriiip^ to district^ ^ituated on the right hank ot 
the Danube, formed the chief category. The others were leases 
ot tarnis for the collection of dues payable on rice crops (in 
Runielia), .salt miniiig, fishinir jin the Black and Aegean Seas), and, 
lastly, timber- fellinc:.^ Probably the next most important of these 
departniOiUs wa.' the Ma'Jen Mukata asi which existed primarily 
to reci^ter the lea^e^ ot eold- and silyer-mines.- But in time it 
Itad u 'Hie to discharge other duties, totally unconnected with 
mmme. ihus it aPo kept account, on the one hand, of tribute 
recciyed both Ir'jin the HospiDars and from the Gypsies (as a 
spcv^ial catectory of ZAJnmis), and, on the other, ot receipts trom 
trie yield or duc^ on the cultiyatioa and transport of tobacco, 
and ot the octroi imposed on commodities entering the principal 
cities ot Rumelia, including the capital. A third department, the 
htanhiii Mukdla an, had duties scarcely less yaried. T^'houg^h it 
did in tact deal with the leases ot tax-tarms m the area surrounding 


the capital. It dealt also \yith certain others in western Thrace, and 
registered receipts from the market dues of Istanbul and Adria- 
T topic, and trom dues on silk and objects made of gold and silyer. 
1 he remaining t\yo ‘Lease departments \yere called Hdsslar 
MiikdUi an and Sdliydnc Mukdtaan respectiyely, the first because 
the lea-'C'- in questK.tn w'ere those granted for the collection ot 
titUes anil elues m fiets ot the highest category, the second because 
It an aimed tor tne payment ot \'early salaries {sdlixdne meaning 
}earl\ i ^ to captains ot the fieet, and ot yearly pensions to the 
of tne C riniea and some of their officers. hy this department 
sliould haye been called dlukdia a is less eyident. Perhaps it was 
that special reyenue^ were set aside to meet the expenditure on 
thege .alarie^, and that contractors (miiltc-lms) leased the ritght of 
collection. 

.\s lor the ‘FortresP and ‘Cayalry’ bureaux, the Biiyilk KuYa 
kept rolls of garrisfjns and local ieyies stationed in fortresses on 
the frontiers in general and those along the Danube in particular, 
^^^lIle the Kiiiilk Kal a did the same tor the local troops engaged 
to reinfuree garrisons in Albania and the Morea. The bureaux of 
the and Sihhdd}^ existed merely to issue pay certificates to 

tie niLii (,>f th{‘-e two Bolilk'^, which had to be countersigned at 


ffimmtr, up li 1 , icn 

> M*, rfu imj, 

MadtK (.Xrali’ct, TT'.t anin[? \i mine' 


aUdi. the ot the customs m all 

In Persian- from Sal, 'ytark 
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the Cavalry Check department before payment might be obtained. 
The Four Boliiks had no corresponding bureaux in the Finance 
Office. Their certificates were prepared under the direction of 
their commanders, but had likewise to be countersigned at the 
Cavalry Check department. 

These were all the departments of the Finance Office except its 
chancery, which was reckoned as one of them. Before we describe 
the latter, however, there is still a point to note — in connexion 
with the department of Contributions in Kind. This from some 
comparatively earlv date had been given the registration of 
re\enues accruing from tw’o taxes, levied on town dwellers, called 
'Avcirid^ and Bedell XiUiiL- And later it was also, like the Bas 
Miihdsche, provided with three sub-departments for the registra- 
tion of receipts from other taxes. One of these was a 10 per cent, 
commission^ on the advance payments for dife leases' {mdlikdnt ), 
one a due accruing from the Courier or Post system.-^ and the 
third a due on sheep. 5 

What we have called the Chancerc' of the Finance Office, the 
Mdliye Kdlemi, had as its chief function the drawing up of edicts 
regarding finance. These were signed by the Dt fterddr and were 
adorned with the tugra. But the department was also charged 
with the issue of diplomas to the learned men and pensioners that 
had received certificates from the three departments concerned 
with the registration of endowment funds. In late times the 
Chancery, again, had a sub-department attached to it. This wa> 
known as Piskopos (Bishop) KalfasiP and dealt with all matters 
concerning the finances of Christian churches and monasteries. 

There were thus, in D'Ohsson's time, twenty-five mam and 
seven subsidiarv' kahms, or departments. Each ot the tormer was 
managed by a secretarv {Hoca)d assisted by a Klsaldrg se\erai 
Kalfas, and a number of clerks of two ranks. In the Kdniin-ndnu 
of the Conqueror the principal Hocas, namely, those that managed 
Day-book, Check, and Lease departments, arc shown as beiiig 

^ Arabic, plural of 'drida, ‘accident, unforeseen event’. This tax was oriemalK 
levied to meet unforeseen expenses. 

■ That IS, '■p^ym'^tit in lieu of lodging: contributions’. 

^ Called Kalemiye, from kalern (see above, p. 127, note 9). 

^ Called Menzil (Arabic), ‘travelling-stage’. 

' Called ’Adeti A^nam. For \idet, ‘custom*, see above, p. 23. Here it mean'^ 
customary’ due on sheep — agridm (Arabic) — see below, p. 24c. 

Cf. p. 133, n. 5, above. 

~ From Persian Inidca, meaning ‘a man of dl^tlnctlon'. but paiticul.irK a 
ttacher. L’nder the Selcukids it had alread\ come to be applied to otticiaL 0} 
the Divdn, so that the Vezb \sas also referred to as lJ:t.di'(i-\ i Huzurii, ‘the < Iri at 
Jl:vdiu'. In Ottoman usage Hota was applied both to C lemd that aeied a> pre- 
ceptors, and to othcials occupied m secretarial work, Homs in this scps^ b«.inL: 
contrasted with A^as. 

^ For kiseddr see above, p. 122, 


5 - 
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ranked in this tn'der directly alt^T the Rt /w/ RKiifttV'i and the 
Secretary of the Janissaries, and above both the Tezkt) ecis and 
the secretaries of the Reis.'^ 'Fhis list, however, omits the Ac- 
countancy Hocas.^ But there is little doubt that the C hiet 
Accountant '(i^r7c Mnhdsebtci) was the most important of all the 
secretaries of the Finance Office. At any rate, in later times he 
ranked highest, being followed by the Buyiik Ruznamaid All 
these posts were then held by the year; and that ot Chiel Ac- 
countant was usually filled by such eminent persons as cx-Kdhyu'^. 
ex-D^fterddrs, and cx-Re'ises: its holder, moreover, was frequently 
promoted to the Bas Deftcrdd) likd In D’Ohsson’s time the 
finance (Affice emploved over seven hundred becretaries and 
clerks, of whom four hundred and liity belonged to the three 
principal departments — -those of the Chief Accountant, the Great 
Dav-book Keeper, and the Anatolia Accountant —in almost equal 
proportions. 

All these departments were, of course, under the control ot the 
Ba^ Dtftirddr. But apart from them he had a special corre^pon- 
deiiee offixe, called Odad ^ This was managed by a functionary 
bearing the same title as the Secretary ot the Grand Ikc/V: Mck- 
f upend As Well as discharging its general business, which included 
the drawing up of reports to the government, the clerks ot the 
Odu, in later times, also prepared the lite leases of tax-farms that 
\\e have alreadv referred to. The Bi/< Dcftcrddr was further 
responsible for the State Treasure,' and cruisequentlv had a num- 
ber ot officials, other than those employed in the departments oi 
the Finance Office, to assist him in matters affecting it. Thus the 
receipt and dikoursement of actual specie were conducted by a 
Mead Weigher [Vtznedur Basi) and fourteen assistants, their 
operations being recorded by an Inspector [Sergi \dzi}iB and his 

^ Kiitibs and ^d^ird^ ("pupils or novices'): see pay-list of rei,sn of Murad III 
entn by Sey\id Mustafa* ^3^- He shows ib Kdtihdni Hazinei ' Amire and 
113 Zpd'jird hii Hazinei 'Amirr. This small number is accounted for by the fact 
that tb.. clerks of the older Kalems were provided for from fiefs and so did not 
draw salaries. It is only tho-^e drawing salaries that are shown m this list. 

- O.'i E 1 /, Xo 14, Appendix, iS. 

The Kdnun-ndme does, however, refer to the Muhdsehtris m another pas- 
-atre, sayimr that the clerks of the Re i<; are eligible for promotion to the Treasure' 
as Miihdta acU and Muhd^'ebtcis — Ibid , p. ig 

D Ohs'^on, vii IQ 4 , Ahmed Ra'^im, 11, 315 The Anadolu ditihdsehcct 
ranked third Flamrncy, op cit.. 145 sq., however, places the Buyuk Rnzndmc 
first and the Ba’: dluhaHh^' second. 

5 Ahmed. Ra^j-m, u 3^6, 318. 

^ For other u'^es oi nda, meaninc: Tonm\ *^66 abo\e, pp 62, 78. 

See aboer p. lao. IJazinti 'Ainire. 

Srrz' (Turfushi means pninanlv a platform or booth on or in which wares 
arc eli'^pko t-d for s: Ic; and whether becau'-c couib were similarlv set out in piles 
at the "l'»-casnry, it ha^ as seconJar\ meaning' a public pay-office, and a note 
<>r cheque pa vat !e at such an rimee It has abo roine to mean Uair' or ‘exhihi" 
ti )n Han ''Of- r, op cit , r j.b, ‘'tatvs tliat the I rznrddf' Bci’^i and the assistant 
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clerk. The recovery of ordinary' debts to the state, again, was 
confided to a Head Pursuivant {Bas Bdki Kulii)^ who had at his 
command sixty men, and acted at the instance of the judge, called 
Kdtihi,- who presided over the court attached to the Finance 
I )thce. Sums due trom iarmers of the poll-tax were likewise 
recovered by a special officer of the same type, the Cizye Bas Bdki 
Kulu. Finally two olticials called Kd^idi Endtnhi Eynini and Kagidi 
Birun Emifd'^ seem also to have come under the authoritv of the 
Ihftoddr. The first was controller ot stationerv’, issuing paper, 
pens, S:c., to government offices as required. The second collected 
the dues imposed on newly appointed military' fief-holders.-^ 


VT THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCES 

As the area under the rule of the Ottoman sovereigns was 
cnadually increased by conquest, they naturallv found themselves 
obliged to divide it up into administrative districts. And to control 
each of these districts thev appointed officers, who, as their repre- 
sentatives, enjoyed certain privileges indicative of this vice-rovaltv 
and exercised locally powers similar to those delegated, as regards 
the Empire as a whole, to the Grand TVe/V. 

The Sultans ot the 'Great’ Selcukid dvnastv had marked their 
sovereignty by the use, among other insignia, of standards and 
drums. Aloreover, they would signalize the delegation of their 
powers to subordinate provincial rulers who acknowledged their 
suzerainty by granting them permission to use standards and 
drums also. 5 This usage was inherited in turn by the Sultans of 
Konya and those of the House of 'Osman, For the Sultanate 
of Konya tormed originally no more than a province of the ‘Great’ 
Selcukid empire; and its rulers came to enjov the right of using 
standards and drums as representatives of their 'Great' suzerains. 

Sergi Xdziri (called Sergi Kalfasi) were functionaries of the Buyuk 
Riizndme^ and that the latter received payments small enouijh to be counted, 
whereas the former received larger ones, ascertained by weighing 

^ So D’Ohsson, vii. 263, 371 — ' Basch-Baki~Coulis\ and Hammer, op cit , 
1^4 — 'Baschbaki Kuli\ We have come across no other reference to this officer 
or his men, called ^ Bak{~CouIis\ The meanini^ of the title is not clear, Bdki in 
Arabic means ‘remaining’, and hence the ‘residue’ of a debt. 

■ Literally, Secretary^ of the Jilin. 

^ ‘Commissioner of the Paper of the Inside’ and ‘Commissioner of the Paper 
of the Outside’ respectively. 

For D’Ohsson’s account of the Finance Office see vii. 261-73. Cf. L> byer, 
^^7-72. Flammer’s account (op. cit., 137-69^ does not differ materially from 
O Ohsson’s; and such differences as it exhibits may be due to modifications 
effected be^veen the dates at which their works were written. Thus Hammer 
shows a 26th bureau, which dealt with ‘shares’ (t.duhfO in tax-farms, introduced 
later than the period of our sun'ey. 

^ See, for instance, ‘The Last Buwavhids’, jf R.A.S 1031, p. :!45 d'he 
standard was then called, in Arabic, "alcrn, the kettle-drum kth. 
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Likewise the district ruled by 'Osman I is said by some e\en of 
the earliest Ottoman historians to have been a pro\ince of the 
Sultanate of Konya, and 'Osman to have been iirantcd a similar 
right as its ruler. ^ In any case, it is certain that under ' Osman 
successors the officers that they appointed to control tlu d!^triet^ 
into which their empire came to be duided were once im^re 
accorded the same pnvilecte as a mark of their authoritv.- 

Thus, up to the time ot our survey, each of these uffi[cer^ --till 
had in his employment a hand of musicians who plaved, on pipe>, 
horns, drums, kettle-drums, and cvmbals, twice dailv at his head- 
quarters, at the hours ot atternoon and evenin'^ praver. 'hhe u^e 
ot these bands, whose size w'as proportioned to the rank ol the 
officer in whose honour thev pertormed, represented the drum of 
the ancient privilege.^ Hut it was rather by the use ot standards 
that the Ottoman provincial governors were dlstlneui^hed trom 
the rest of the .Sultans servants. For these standards were de- 
scribed either by the Turkish w'ord siuicak or bv the Arabic lizcd: 
and the officers appointed to provincial eovernorships in the 
earliest days of Ottoman rule were known as Sancak Bevis, or 
d//; Liids.-^ ‘lords of the standard’. 

These standards had, ot course, a mihtarv as well as a roval 
signitlcanee — thoutth, since Turkish, it not earlier Aloslem dvnast>. 
Were essentially the leaders ot their people in w'ar, the roval to 
some extent preslIppo^ed the militarv. As we^ shall see, it was to 
the standards of the Btys that the provincial, and particularlv the 
feudal, troops w'cre summoned at the outset of a campaittn, and 
round them that they louitht. Rut owing to the fact that the Bi\< 
in peace time dischartted what we should reuard as civil function^ 
in their capacity as s;o\eniors, their standards acquired aLo a ‘civil* 
significance the ‘ci\'il’ and the militarv thus making up the tullv 
\ ice-regal. So, since they were known ‘lords of the standard’ 
the original meaning of tliis title was extended: the words sancak 
or lis'd came to be applied also to the districts under their control. 
L p to the time of the conque''t of Constantinople the sancak (ot 
hs d) was the principal administrative division of the Sultans’ 
dominion>, these divisions were, however, arranc:ed in two 


J Encyclopaedia oj Elam, art 'Sanuiak’, Tischendorf, 36. 

" Ainkei-en, 111. 127. 

Ahmed 11 117, note. ’Che instruments were called: zornd, horn, 

taUL nakura, and zd C't ITOhs.on, vn. 2S4, the band he.n^ described in 
this passaw as cunsistine ot (Jialumiaux, tambours, can<Ltt< ^iti\mbal> v. d’hree 

instrument-their hands hence heme 
wrrned (ninetold,, tv.o-W. six, and one-Gg Ea^a. three 

also labl-Khana in -wipphnunt to Em Mlnp.udia nf Elam 
S’ f I’sisian conurauior. or th. Arab- Imndl-J.rid d'lie 

^Vmerd! ^ s rortu oKu 1 -n . NG;., i. Enur. 
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'groups. I'.uropcan and Asiatic: the ‘^cvicaks of Rumelia and the 
0} Anatolia; and tiu Mord^’ (.*1 each <aroup were ^lIh- 
"idinated to a ‘lord ot lorti'. — in l^aiki.^'h Bfvhrhi w\ or in d’urki- 
Li/ed Arabic Mf^ niirchi.'^ 

T!ie first ot these ‘overloidshipb’ or ‘govcrnorships-^enerar to 
be cixated was that ol Rurnelia, in the reign ot Murad I ( 1300-89^. 
It was intended apparently to be held by a royal prince, tor the 
early Ottoman i^ultans like other Turkish dvnasts before them 
Were wont to ciuilide the ctovernment of provinces to their sons 
and brothers and w ere already, it appears, in the habit of entitling 
their heirs Btylerheyir Murad's heir, however, afterwards Bavezid 
the 1 hunderbolt, was still at this time a child. The governor- 
cwneralship ot Rumelia accordinglv was conterred on his pre- 
ceptor,^ the general Lala §ahin together with this title/ which 
thenceforth was applied no more to princes but onlv to such 
i^uvernors-generah Royal princes continued to be given provincial 
governments up to the sixteenth centurv, when the custom was 
abandoned owing to the trequencv with which thev w*ere apt to 
rebel. In describing the svstem of local administration, however, 
We shall ignore their participation in it as being, so to speak, 
anomalous, except to remark here that the head-quarters staff of 
each buch prince seems to have resembled that of an ordinarv 
Btylohcyi^ except for the addition to it of a preceptor, w ho acted 
as the prince's general adviser (or Grand lbc?V), and of a Sisdncl, 
Xo doubt also the princes maintained a more magniffcent state 
than ordinary' governors, suitable to their august birth. 

But here we must revert to the standard as an insigniiim of 
royal authority. For though it was the word sancak (or UriT) that 
was used in describing the provincial governors as ‘lords ot the 
standard'; though the object denoted bv this word seems to have 
been an ordinary flag; and though o/dinarv flags seem also to 
have been used by them; the standard of the Beys or Eniifs was, 
m fact, one much more peculiar, namelv, the tu^ or horse-tail, 
suspended from a pole and surmounted bv a golden ball. This 
^^as an ancient Turkish emblem, perhaps of totemic origin- 
were originally made from the tails of vaks, not ot horses. Saucak 
Beyis had a right to one tug, Beylerhexis to two. Further, I k chi', 
both ot the Kiibbe and provincial, had a right to three tugs, and 

\ J'gr Erniri Ennran, a Persian modification of the Arabic Erniru'l-t irurti 

I he title, in its Arabic form, was first used at the beginning of the tenth 
Century at the Abbasid court for the generalissimos who soon came to dominate 
the Caliphs. It was presented under the Selcukids and so descended to the 
C)ttomans. 

^ Lali2. Presumably Lala ?i^ahin was so called on account of holdinc: this 
post. The Lalas of royal princes corresponded to the Ata-bei^s of the Selcukids. 

Belin, ‘Essai sur PHistoire Economique’, J.A., Sene VI, tom 4, 274; Ahdu'r- 
Rahman ^eref, Tariht Dezleti ' Osmaniye^ 1. 102-3. 
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the Grand to five, d’he Sultan himself would parade on 

campaign with as many as nine.^ 

The iu!^ was thus a particular mark of royalty and \icc-ro\alt\ . 
This being so. it is signiticaiu that the Vtzirs and Beylerheyis were 
also, and thev onlv, entitled pasa. For this word is usually said 
to be a contraction ot the Persian pddisdh ‘sovereign’.- It this 
derivation is correct, therefore, we may note that the original lull 
form was used of the Ottoman Sultans, and the contracted form 
of their chief provincial delegates. 

The tJrading of pro\incial Go\'ernors in three ranks continued up 
to the period of our survev. Xe\ crtheless, the rank of I ezir w^as not 
of the same nature as th(jse of Btxlerbtyi Sancak Bevi, since it 
did not in itself indicate that its holder governed anv particular 
division ot the Empire. The vezirate, as it applied to provincial 
governors, was a merely honorific rank,^ whereas Bevlerbeyiliks 
and Sancak Btyiliks were, essentially, posts. Indeed Beyle rbty is 
and, later, even Suficak Btxis might also be Idzirs, so that the 
vezirate cut, as it were, across their hierarch v. Those that w'erc 
granted vezirial rank became therebv automaticallv 'Fasas of Three 
Tugs\ regardless of the posts thev held. 

d’he rapid expansion of the Empire in the latter part of the 
fifteenth and throughout the sixteenth centurv confronted its 
rulers with fresh problems. The newly added territories, unless, 
like the Rumanian Principalities, thev were given a special status, 
were again divided up into sancak^. But these might no longer 
be conveniently grouped, so numerous were thev now, in two 
heylerbtyihks, according to their situation in either Fmrope or 
Asia. Indeed, the conquest of Egvpt and some lands to the south 

‘ EneXtiupaediu vT Islam, art. 'Tugh\ 

lJa<^ Prohltm lUr Entstthun'J dts 0 ^mani<chtn Heicnt^ An alter- 
nate deruatiun i:> trorn the Turkish has u^a, employed in the sense ‘elder 
brother . I he title seems hrst, in the thirteenth century', to have been applied 
to the dttii'jti <a the militant t%pc nee below, ch xiii), and next to the semi- 
relitiious. scnii-military leaders ot T urkish tribes in Asia IMinor. Its application 
to ortieials and commanders under the early Sultans is further evidence of the 
reliciou^ character ot the (Jttnnpn mo\ement. Sec Enc\ tluputdiu of Islam, art. 

lurks . Ahdu r-Rcihinan "^cref, np. cit. i. 102, explains its application first to 
the Pen aritLt y'andarli Kara Halil Pa'^a, and subsequentiv to the Beylerbtvis 
I.ala .'pahin and 1 imurtaf, by what he states was the Tu^kl^h custom of calling 
eldest sons pasa, thu haMntr Ld tu its automatic application to the royal pre- 
decessors of tnese otheers, Ala u d-D in and SuIeMiian, respectuelv the reputed 
elder brother and the eldest son of Orhau (isab-tfo) Cf. Eyuxclopatdia of Islam, 
art 'Paqiak where it is stated that the title w'as first guen to these Btxlerbexis 
and was a sptciaj attribute ot that rank, d'he Kdnihi-fuhnei Ah '(Jpndn (Parr II — 
m 0.7 L 3 / No 15, Appendix, 12), howewer, Seems to contrast both Samuk 
otyn and Bt\lerhe}is with Paoii l^ol kirntsneltn ki pabular le beylerbe\i 
rna ritetile sancak a:^?ik Iiujzi irin komu\ ola , 'those persons whom the 
■Pancak Btyi, with the approval ot the Pasas and Bt vltrbeyis, rnav have posted to 
guard the hcavv baggage . \ 

■’ Cf above, p. loS. 
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of it, as well as of the Barbary Regencies, brought a large part of 
Africa under the Sultan's rule. Instead, other new bexlerheviliks 
were formed, each consisting of a number of sancaks\ and to these 
larger territorial divisions a new term was eventually applied — 
eydlet, meaning ‘rule' or ‘government'.^ 

The governors of Eydlets in later times seem to have been 
invariably Vezirs.- And this being so, there would have been no 
Pasas of two tug's — but merely J^ez/rs entitled to three, and Sancak 
Btyis entitled to one — had it not been for a further development. 
I'hough, as we have noted, a beylerheyilik was essentially a post, 
it, like the vezirate, came also to denote a rank which was con- 
ferred on deserving Sancuk Bt vis'd So as earlv as the reign of the 
Conqueror we find that, though there were then no more than two 
of the governorships-general that were later to be termed exdiets, 
yet there were enough persons holding the rank of Beylerbexi to 
allow the inclusion in a kdniin of directions regarding their pre- 
cedence, without reference to the provinces they governed.^ That 
is to say, it is evident from this document that the officers referred 
to are not the actual crovernors-general of Rumelia or Anatolia, 
but others on whom the rank of Beylerbeyi has been conferred as 
an honour. Moreover, later at least the Beylerheyilik of Rumelia 
in particular, as the senior governorship-general, was likewise con- 
ferred as an honourable rank on officers that had no connexion at 
the time with that province. ^ So there would he a ]^ezir governing 
the eydlet of Rumelia, and another officer, perhaps more than one, 
holding the rank of Rumelian Bexltrbexi. 

In the hierarchy of officers and officials as defined in the Kdniin- 
ndine of the Conqueror, the Bexlcrheyis ranked immediately after 
the Vezirs. They were likewise entitled when in the capital 
to a seat in the Diz'dn, and were apparently regarded as being 
on a par with the Xisdnci and the Dcftcrddr. Sancak Beyis, on 
the other hand, were obliged when attending the Divan to stand 
outside in the arcade. And their precedence depended on the 

^ D'Ohsson, vii. 277, states that it was only under Murad III (1574-0) that 
the Empire was divided up into eydlets. But contemporary historians make 
no reference to this reorganization — see Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. ‘Sandiak’. 
Eydlet is from the Arabic lydla, verbal noun of ala, ‘he exercised power’. 

* D’Ohsson, loc, cit. 

The result being, apparently, that in the end there were no governors of one 
tu^ — see D’Ohsson, loc, cit. The Encyclopaedia of Islam, art, ‘Padia’, states 
that in later times a distinction was drawn between Beylerheyis and dlirmirdns; 
and that it was the rank of Mirmirdn that yas then conferred on Sancak Beyis. 

^ O.T.E.M., No. 13 sq , Kdnun-ndmei AU 'Osman. 

^ See for instance the Kanun-ndme of 'Abdu’r-Rahm.in Tevki i {Kdniin of 
feast-day Greetings), M.f.M., 1, 520, where the BtyUrbeyilik of Rumelia 
referred to as a mere rank, alternative to the vezirate, that might he held by a 
Oefterddr Eger defterddrin vizdreti yahud Rumeli bcylerhcyilv^i pdyesi 1 arsa. . 

‘ If the Defterddr has the rank of Vezir or Beylerbeyi of Rumelia. . . .’ 
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extent of the revenues thev had been 2:ranted. If these were below 
a certain figure, the Suncak Bcxis in question ranked after a certain 
category of ‘learned menk^ Otherwise thev ranked next to the 
B(:\'le}btyis\ and all of them, as ‘viceroysk were .superior to all 
otticers of the palace, commanders of troops, and officials of the 
administration whatever, except, of course, when these had been 
raised to the vezirate.- 

Though most of the eydhts formed during the sixteenth century* 
consisted of newly conquered territory, and, once constituted, 
remained unaltered as to their boundaries, some w'ere also created 
by repartitioning.'' The latter process, moreover, was repeated 
from time to time in the following centuries b also sancaks were 
occasionally subtracted from one eydlet and added to another , 5 so 
that the number of cydlcts in existence was not ahvays propor- 
tionate to the size ot the Empire. Thus, though the Empire was 
at its largest between 1590 and 1612,^ the number of cydlcts, 
which then stood at thirty-fi\'e or thirty-six,' was smaller than 

^ Taht Kadis (see below, ch. x, 11). 

“ O T.E M., Nos. 13 and 14, pp. 13, 14, 20. 

' Thus, during the sixteenth century both Bosnia and the sancak of Gallipoli, 
originally included in Rumelia, were detached from it to form separate eydlets 
(the latter, after\\ards extensively added to, being go\erned bv the Kaptan 
Pasa), whereas Buda and Teme^var were separate though subordinate 
hcyihks from the first. — Zinkeisen, in 13 1, 132. 

bo, further sancaks were detached from Rumelia m the seventeenth century 
to form part, or the whole, of the new eydlets of Sihstria {or Ocako\ 1 and the 
Morea 

5 For instance, the sancaks of Ig Ih, Sis, Ala\a, and Tarsus, shown as 
belonging to the eydlet of C>prus by 'Aym 'Ali, were later detached from 
It to form the eydlet of Adana (formerly a sancak of Aleppo K Cyprus itself 
and certain small neighbouring islands, including Paphos (Baf) and Kerina, 
being later again attached to the eydlet of the Archipelago {(dezd'iri Bahri 
Stfid) — see D’Ohsson. vii. 301 sq. In Evli\a QelebPs list Aleppo, Adana, and 
CAprus are shown as three separate eydhts, but two sancaks — those of Sis 
and tarsus — appear under both Cyprus and Adana, the latter then possessing 
two additional sancaks, Karatas and Selefke. 

Owing to the inclusion in it between these dates of certain provinces con- 
quered from the Persians in the war that preceded the earlier, and lost to them 
in the war that preceded the later, namely, Dagestan, Sir\an, Karadag (the 
earlier Arran), Erivan, part of Azerbaycan, and Luri^tan. ' The dates gi\en are 
those of the treaties b> which the provinces were ceded and retroceded; but 
parts of the tcrntoiw' in question were occupied considerablv before the first 
date. Dagestan and Sirvan were occupied m 157S, and Tabriz in 15S5. The\ 
were also for the most part lost before the second date. Sec Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, s w W e may also remark that though Georgia does not figure among 
the provinces won and lost at the dates mentioned, and is shown by Evli\a 
Celebi as an eydht, the Ottomans afterward'^ retained onlv a fairlv precarious 
hold oyer those paits of the countr>- that border the Black Sea, 'losing Tifiis 
itselt I hey regained control ot d ifiis, howe\'CT, m 1723, and their suzcraint\ 
u\er all Ge<jrgia was recognized by the Russo-CJttfiman Treat\ of 1724, but it 
v>a> again made inefiective h\ the incursion of Nadir Sah, who retook TiHis 
in 1734 --Encytlopcudiu tf Blum, art. ‘Tifiis' 

.'see Zinkeisen, 111 133 This author’s total ot forty includes the three 

African regencies and Mecca, none of which were ‘normallv’ go\erned. It als<i 
includes Sa\da (Sidons, which, howe\er, seems not to have been detached from 
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durinii the third quarter of the seventeenth centur^q when it stood 
at thirty-nined It is true that certain losses of territory sustained 
at the efid oi the earlier period were partially otfset during the 
later- — lor no Sultan actually ruled over the whole area included 
in the hlmpire at one time and another; and also that the increase 
in the number o{ Eydlets between the two is accounted for partially 
by the tact that not all the territory lost was centrally governed,^ 
whereas all the territory gained was. But repartitioning accounts 
tor the rest ot this increase ; and it was accompanied, as w^as also 
the creation of new' Eydleis in the sixteenth century, by an 
increase proportionately even larger, in the number of Sancaks, 
eftected likewise by the division of Eydlets into ever smaller ad- 
ministrative districts.-^ 

The loss of Hungaiw' and Podolia at the end of the seventeenth 
centuiw' reduced the number of eydlets 2igE\n, By the time of our sur- 
vey this seems to have stood at thirty- 1 wo. ^ Moreover, already during 
the seventeenth centuiw* in several of these eydlets Ottoman rule 
had become no more than nominal.^ And during the eighteenth, 
as we shall see, the area in which it was effective had shrunk still 
iarther. The terms Sancak Beyl and Beylerheyi, also, were by this 
time little used in ordinary' parlance for the provincial governors 
and governors-general, perhaps because of the equivocal signi- 
ficance that Bevlerhevi had meamvhile acquired. Governors- 

Damascus till later (see below, p. 222). According to this list also San'a and 
Zebid are shown together with the Yemen as forming three separate eydlets. 
Perhaps, therefore, the total should be further reduced by two. 

^ Namely: i. Bosna (Bosnia); 2 Teme^var; 3 Budin (Buda-Pesth) ; 4 \ arad 
iVarasdin); 5. Egn (Erlau); 6. Kaniza; 7. Ujvar (Neuhausel;) 8. Yano\a; y. 
Kamnice; 10. Silistre or Ozu; 1 1 . Ketfe (in the Crimea) ; 12. Gurcistan (Georgia); 
13. Rumeh; 14. Mora (the MoreaV, 15 Ceza'ir (Archipelago and certain coast 
lands); 16. Anadolu (Anatolia); 17. Si\as; iS. Erderum ; ig Trabzon (Trebi- 
zonde); 20. Cildir; 21. Karaman; 22. Di\ar Bekr, 23. \an; 24. VIer a$ (or 
Zu’l-Iyadriye) ; 25. Mawsil, 26. Sehrezur; 27. Adana; 28. Haleb (Aleppo); 
29. Kandiye (Crete); 30. Kihns (Cyprus); 31. $ani (Damascus); 32 Tarabulus 
(Tripoli); 33. Rakka; 34. Bagdad; 35. Basra; 3(1. Misr (Egy'pt); 37. Habe^ 
(Abyssinia — part of the present Eritrea), 38. Yemen; 39. Lahsa, — See lists ot 
Seyyid Mustafa, E\liya (^YLhi, M.T M. 1. 529-30; Tischendorf, 61 sq. D’Ohs- 
son, vu 277, states that the Empire at the time of its greatest extent had included 
f(irty-four eydlets: but how he arrues at this tieure is not clear. Possibly he, 
too, does so by including such provinces as the regencies, the principalities, 
and the Crimea that were not proper eydlets at all. 

“ The loss of the six provinces mentioned above to Persia being offset bv 
the conquest of Crete, of Podolia, and of certain parts of Hungar>' hitherto out- 
side the area of Ottoman rule under Mehmed IV. 

' ( )f the SIX provinces lost under Ahmed I only Dagestan and i^iiwan seem 
to have been eydlets proper — see Zmkeisen's list. 

Subaydiks ( sec below , p. 155) being erected into sancaks. — Zinkeisen, in, 131-3. 

Made up of those shown above minus Nos. 3 to 9 (ceded Dy the Treaty 
of Carlo\ itz. 16(^9), minus Cyprus (cf. p. 142, n. 5 above) ; and plus Sa> da (Sidon), 
detached from Damascus and consisting of the Sancaks ot Sayda itselt and 
Safed (now in Palestine 1 — see D’Ohsson’s list, loc. cit. 

For instance, in Habe§, Yemen, and Lahsa. 
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general were now usually referred to bv the Arabic word Wdli^ 
pronounced in Turkish Ik?//, and meaning Tulerk governors ot 
sancaks bv the word Mutesafrif, also Arabic, meaning ‘one that 
enjoys a tenurek' Now, moreover, in many sancaks the adminis- 
tration was carried on by deputies of les>er rank than that of 
Pasa. But with these deputies we shall deal when considering the 
decay of the Ruling Institution as a whole. 

The provincial governors in early times, notwithstanding their 
‘civil’ iunctions, w ere essentiallv feudal officers. Not only was it to 
their standards that the Sipdhis were summoned on the outbreak 
ol war, and under their command that they fought, but the gover- 
nors, like them, both subsisted on hefs and were obliged to furnish 
Cebelis, tents, X:c., m proportion to the revenues that their hefs 
produced.- The hefs in question were all of the hdss grade. It 
w'as laid down, though not always provided for in fact, that the 
revenues forthc()ming trom the hdss of a Scvicak Beyi must amount 
to not less than two hundred thousand akcesP and those of a 
Beylerbeyi to not less than a million.-^ The longer their period of 
service the higher the revenues they w^re entitled to. Their hdsses 
were gradually added to by the inclusion in them of hitherto 
separate timars. dffiese additions, as in the case of ordinarv 
Sipdhis^ were known as terakkis: so that the hdss granted to a 
Sancak Beyi on his hrst appointment corresponded to the Sipdhis 
d’hus, it his predecessor had enjoved revenues amounting 
to more than were the new bey's due, the Porte deprived the latter 
ot the difference by detaching enough land from his hdss to effect 
the necessary reduction and converting it, until he should qualify 
tor its gradual return, into ordinarw' timars. The persons^ to whom 


^ Ency clopaedia of Elam, art. 'Sandiak’, Cf. below, p. 238, for peasants as 
' Mutesarrifs' of their holdings — ^^hich ^\ere called tasarrufs, tenures’. The 
vsord ^lutesat rif was applied to Sancjik Btyis onl\ in the seventeenth century. 

' According to the Kdmm-ndrne Ali '(Jsmdn iO.T E M., No. 15, Appendix, 
12) a Sancak Beyi had to furnish one Ctheli for e\ery 5,000 uk^es of revenue, 
a coat ot mail igtcim) for every 50,000, and, in addition, two camei-dnvers, 
three tents (one for himself, one so-called ‘street’ (sokakli), presumablv for 
othce purposes, and one for his treasured, a pantr>' (kildr), a kitchen, and a 
saddlery. In tne article ‘Timar’ of the Encyclopaedia of Islam it is stated that 
Sancak Btyis had to furnish a Cebeli for e\ery thousand akfes, but the figure 
5,000 of the Jydnun-ndme is confirmed h\ E\liya ^T*lebi, 1 loi, 'Avm 'All (m 
Tischendorf, 87). and Se\yid Mustafa, 1. 120. ft applied also to Berlerbevis. 

" Evliya k'elebi, 1 07. 'kischendorf, 1. 87, Emy clopaedia of Islam, art. ‘Timar’. 
The libt of Sancak Bt\ii revenues supplied by A\ ni Ali (and Se\wid ^Mustafa, 
b sq ) shows hve eydlet^ m which some amounted to less than the statutorv 
figure namelv, B()snia, Kriraman, Erderum, Rakka, and iJiyar Bekr. 

^ So the Kdnun-ndmti All '( Jsmdn (O No 14, p. 28). Of the million 

akyti, however, the Beyltrheyis had the use only of 800,000. 

" Sec abov e, p. 5 i . 

They were usuallv , it appears, Janissaries or ‘standing’ cavalrvnien that had 
earned the right to such small holdmgs.—'Ayni 'Ali in Tischendorf, 87. 
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such land was granted were compensated, when it was restored to 
the Sancak Btyiy with other holdings ^ Similarly, if by fortune 
or good management a Btyletheyi was tound to he deriving from 
his hdss larger revenues than he was entitled to, the Porte ex- 
changed his lands fur others not so unduly prosperous, to the 
benetit ot the Imperial Domains.- 

Originally the provincial governors seem to have been drawn 
from the feudal class itself, as their subordinate officers in the 
teudal hierarchy continued to be drawn even in later times. It 
seems possible even that each was appointed to command in the 
province in which he held a heritable hef, and that in some cases 
the office was itself hereditary. ^ After the institution of the dev- 
si>me system, however, which was itself due to the growing breach 
between the opini(jns and aims of the Court on the one hand and 
the Moslems of the provinces on the other, the Sultans, in order 
to maintain a closer hold on pro\incial affairs, and being jealous 
ot tamilv prestige in all high offices,-^ took to appointing Kap! 
Kulus to represent them in the sancaks. Nevertheless, until the 
last quarter of the sixteenth centurv the persons appointed con- 
tinued normallv to hold their posts for long periods:-^ until they 
were promoted to higher, were obliged to retire from old age, or 
died. Only in the reign ot Murad III (1574-95) was this practice 
abandoned. For reasons that will appear, the central government 
then became interesteel in contriving as trequent changes ot office 
as it could. At ffrst, thereaiter, the viceroys w^ould be dismissed 
every three years. But e\'en this soon came to be regarded as too 
long a term ; and the rule w as then established that appointments 
should be made tor one vear onlv, th»)Ugi'‘ actually they w'ere otten 
prolonged bv renewail/' 

During the earliest period ot ( )ttoman rule the Sancak Btyis 
must have controlled the teudal system entirely. But when the 
ffrst governorships-gencral were created, this control passed to 
the Btyltihivis, who thencetorth until 1530 had the right both of 
granting all zdajntts and tinuirs, and, if the holders failed to per- 

^ Encyclopedia uf Ishu/K art. 'Tirnar'. 

■ O.T E.M., Nu. 14, Appendix, 2-S. 

' See Ent\ tiopaedia uj Islam, art, ‘Turks'. The presumption that the earl> 
Sancak Bt\i was of the riet-holdine class is supported by the fact that, as is 
explained below, has and that of the Alay Bcyi, who e\en in later times 

was always a feudators', were onumalK one, and that, a^^am even m later 
times, the sons of Santuk Btyis and of BtyUrhcyis were granted hets on then 
lathers’ death (see Zinkcisen, lu 160; Tischendort, 

Cf. p. 100, abo\e, for the Sultan's jealoU'^v ol the U^^ndarli family of Grand 
I \ zirs 

' Koi;u Bey (Behrnauur, 277) states that twenty- or thirt>-\ear terms were 
U'lual. Cf Seyyid Mustata, 11. 117. 

D’Ohsson, Ml 277, Beiin, Im Proprutt J^auicre, 204, Eruytlopaediu of 
lilam, art. 'Timar*. 
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form their duties satisfactorily, ui depriving themd The Sancak 
Beyis seem to have been left, apart from their command ot troops 
in war time and their 'civih functions, with no more than a super- 
visorv authority. If on the outbreak of war, for instance, a Sipuhi\ 
being ill, desired to send a CehtU to serve in his place, it was the 
Sancak Bixi that decided whether he might do so. On the other 
hand, it anv Sipdhi failed to furnish the correct number of Ce belts, 
his punishment rested with the BeyUrbeyir I’he later Sancak 
Beyis, bein^r Kapi Kulus, again enjoyed (as indeed they were meant 
to) less influence and prestige locally than their feudal predeces- 
sors Moreover, possibly because the change was unwelcome to 
the teudatories over whom these Kapi Kulus were set, some of the 
duties performed by the earlier Sancak Btyis were eventually con- 
fided to oflicers whom we have alreadv mentioned as their sub- 
ordinates, called Alay (or luster) Beyis For the Alay Beyis were 
not Kapi Kulus, but Za'irns, or holders of ziAmets, elected bv their 
fellows^ and so of the feudal class. Exactlv when thev were first 
appointed does not appear, though they were already in existence 
during the reign of the Conqueror.'^ But the appointment of an 
Alay Btyi to each sancak'^ seems actuallv to have been decided on 
with the object ot relieving its governor (now that he w^as bv origin 
a Kapi Kulu) ot the duties in question and as well as undertaking 
these, the Alay Beyi enjoyed some of the Sancak Btxi's privileges: 
namely, the use, which we have characterized as in origin vice- 
regal, ot a standard and drum, though not that of a tugy Each 
Alay Bexi had to assist him a standard-bearer {Baxrak-ddr) and 
a Caciis, and like all the other military feudatories, was obliged 
to turnish a body of armed Cebelis, Though primarilv, and prob- 
ably more exclusively than the Sancak Beyi, a militan' officer, he 
wa> aKo obliged to perform other duties in the Sancak when 
ordered to do so by its Pasa, and in later times at least seems to 
have controlled the Subasis of the smaller districts composing it. 

I he Alay Btyi\, as their style implied, were charged in particular 
with mustering the feudal troops at the opening of a campaign 
and with ascertaining that applicants for military' flefs were eli- 

^ See above, p 49 

- Kdnun-ndmei An 'Osman, li. (O.T.E.JV/,, No. 15, Appendix, 13). 

^ See Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. 'Turks’. 

See above, p 51 . 

See above, p. 51. Cf. Belin, Regime des Fiefs IMilitaires, 231. 

There is one reference to them in the Conqueror’s Kdnun-ndme, where thev 
are ranked, tut;ether with the Defter KdhyasU, below a certain catepor\' of 
Kadis {() T.E -t/ , No. 14, Appendix, 20). 

" Sec Seyyid Mustafa, 1. 121. 

Helm, op cit 231, note v L alai-beilik aurait, dans le principe, ^te attribu^ 
aux titulaires de sandjaq; plus tard, ces deux charges auraient ete s^pares. . . 

Ibid 232. note 
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gible.^ As long as the Sancak Beyis were themselves drawn from 
the feudal class no doubt they performed these duties themselves. 
But for Kapi Kulus, unused to local conditions when first ap- 
pointed, the assistance of natives of the sa?icak must have been 
necessar\\ It may be, indeed, that the A lay Beyis at first acted 
unofficially, for the references to them in the Kdnm-yidmes are 
strangely few. And they continued to represent the feudatories in 
each sancak, whereas the Sancak Beyis represented the central 
government. Only in the sancak where the Beylerbeyi resided 
there was no Sancak Beyi but only an Alay Beyi, the Beylerbeyi 
governing this province directly, as well as controlling the eydlet 
as a whole. ^ 

The Alay Beyis not onlv mustered the feudal troops for a cam- 
paign but also acted as their commanders, subordinate to the 
Sancak Beyis. Unlike the latter, however, they seem never to have 
commanded independentlv ; for a Sancak Beyi would sometimes 
undertake minor operations with none but his own troops.^' On 
the other hand, any governor might receive authority to command 
contingents furnished not onlv bv his own province but by others, 
in which case the other governors concerned, provided their rank 
was not higher than his, were bound to obey him.*^ Pasas of three 
ftigs^ somewhat similarlv, carried their authoritv outside their own 
provinces in peace time. When travelling to or from the capital 
to their place of appointment thev exercised lull jurisdiction in all 
the evdlet^ on their route, except those governed by officers ot 
their own rank: whereas all lesser governors assumed authority 
only on reaching their place of appointment, and lost it immediately 
on dismissal.-^ 

Most of the rules governing the administration ot the provinces 
were naturallv framed for the original Beylerhcyiliks of Rumelia 
and Anatolia. But thev were applied also in most of those subse- 
quently created, though not in all. For certain ey diets (as they 
came to be called), of which Bagdad and Fgypt were the most 
notable, had little or no feudal organization;^ a lew, even, were 
not divided into sancaks;'^ consequently the Pasas that governed 

^ For the duties of the Alay Beyi see the mzarn-ndme of 1777 freign of 
‘Abdu'l-Hamid I), published in Cevdet, Tank, 1. 317 sq. The instruction'^ 
of which this IS composed are based on earlier practice. 

^ DT'Jhsson, mi. 27S. Cf Evhya yTdebi, i go sq , where an Beyi. but 

no Sancak Beyi. is sho\\n as resident at the head-quarters of most tyulet?. 

^ Tischendorf, 48. 

M.TAI. i. ^00 {Kdnim-ndme of 'Abdu’r-Rahman Te\ki'i). 

; Ibid. 

'' Bagdad, it is true, had hefs in sev'en of its eighteen sancak'' But it was, 
nevertheless, \dliydmli (see belo\s , p 148, n i) 

Such, apparently, were Cieorgia. Basra, Lah^a, the einen, and Hahes See 
E\Ii\a Qelebi, 1. 88, 95-6. The latter three, ho\^ever. may ha\e had Hincaks 
in the preceding centurv 
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them had to he provided for otherwise than by nets. In these 
exdiets, and in certain non-teudal sancaks ot eydleis otherwise 
normal, the revenues that would else have accrued to the fief- 
holders of various tirades were collected by agents tor the local 
treasure. From these funds the governors were paid a fixed annual 
salarv; and, after other local expenses had been delrayed, the 
surplus, if there was one, was sent to the capital. These pro\inces, 
excilets and S(iULdk< alike, were for this reason called sdhyiintli,^ 
that is, ‘annual'. The suIn^ thev contributed to the central 
Treasurv were called irsdliyer In these eydlets, again, the Beykr- 
hevis had the rieht r)f appointin'^ the Sancak Beyis (where such 
olficers existed Iilsewhere, as we have noted, the latter were, 
except durinii the earliest Ottoman period, appointed by the 
Central ttovernment. They were promoted from verv various posts, 
rangin" from mere (though especiallv large) zidmets to A^alifp of 
the Stirrup and hi^h administrative appointments such as those 
of Xi.yuici and Deftenldrd And the amount ot the revenues to 
furnish which thev, as Sancak Bexis, n'ere granted hdss fiefs de- 
pended on the importance of their former posts, d'hus mere 
zi'dmet holders promoted to a sancak were entitled to no more 
than the minimum: two hundred thousand akces (and, in fact, as 
we have noted, sometimes obtained even less). If, on the other 
hand, an Aga of the Janissaries v.^as so promoted, he was entitled 
from the first to as much as five hundred thousand. 

In theory the governors’ authority, though they represented the 

^ From the Persian sal, 'vear’, and sdieydne, “annuaP. In Turkish, there- 
tore, sdlndntli really means an annual’ — something. 

' From Arabic irsdl, \erbal nuun of arsala, ‘he sent’. 

' (Other referred to saLydneiis\QtQ Basra, the Yemen, and Lahsa, as 

\sere also Certain santahs ol the utherv^ise feudal exdlets of Aleppo and the 
Archipekiiro Other terms applied to these provinces were maktua rnerhut, 
‘obliged to pay tribute , and klirili, 'of the SMlri or Treasure’’. Crete, Cvprus, 
\ arad, Katie, and the Alorea are also said to have had no tnnars , — Evlna 
Ceiebi, 1. Se>>jd Vlu^tjfa, i 132: Hammer, op. ctt., 244, Ahmed Rasim, 1, 
347, note, 3bc, note, 1 ischendorf, S3“5J Ency clopaedia of Islam, arts. ‘Sancak’, 
‘"i’lmar' 

^ The post-hnlders ehi:ib]e Siiricak^ according to Avni ’Ali (dbschendorf, 
were the lollowang (11 Za ims enju>ing re\enues amounting to 50.000 
ak^es, \a\a Beyts (ste above, p. 54), Timar I )tfterdih is and Defter Kdhxasis 
(see below, p. 150), St'^men Bad^ labmc, p. 60), and Affas of the Olujtcis of 
the Right (abo\fc, p. The>e ah started at the lowest scale, (2) Silthddr 

(above, p.^ Hob ^beginning with Hdssis yielding 280,000 akfts. (31 Adas 
of the ‘standing S ipd/a s {aho\ e, p, 60), beginning with hashes yielding 300,000 
{abo\ e, p . 47 > . (4^ Jthcers of the ’(Jutside Service' (above, p 8th 

Cfukirri Basis { db< p 80 , n 1 ), Basis idboyc, p. 80 in. 3), Kapici Basis 

(above p 83). and 'Alrn^s, hegmmng nirh kdiSts yielding hum 330.000, 
in the case ot the firt>t, to m the ease (d the last (>) and 

Jjt-fttrddrs', beginning w ith h'i\5. ■> , raiding 450,000. (0) i t igj tri beginning 
at 500,000 F\ir a ytUbi > figures (1 (N * do nut jirecistlv agree with these, hut 
the relevant paragiaph, as translated, st-ems to need correction Koi;u Be\ 
(Behrnauer, 2771 states that in earlier times Stincak Btyis had been chosen from 
among the Kapici Ba<is and Mustejernkas (above, p S7) of the court. 
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Sultan, was not all-embracing. On the one hand, the administra- 
tion of the Sacred Law appertained not to them but to the Kadis 
(judges) of their province. And on the other, all financial matters, 
including e\en those connected with the feudal system, were con- 
fided to special officials appointed to each province.^ In practice, 
however, the respective jurisdictions ot the day’ and the fiearned' 
officers were no more clearly defined in the provinces than they 
were in the capital: just as the Grand IVc/r had his law court in 
which he dealt with some ca^es himself and handed over others 
to the dignltarie^ of the so did each governor in his eycilet or 

sancak? It seems probable, also, that even in early times his 
mfiuence on the local finance officers was great enough to nullity 
such independence on their part as the regulations envisaged. ^ 
Though few exdiets, at anv rate bv the middle ol the seven- 
teenth centurv, were tullv provided with them, the officials em- 
pioved at its head-quarters might number eight besides the Paso 
himself. Of these, tw o w ere officers of the feudal troops, namely 
the Alay Btxi of the Pasas sancak and the local Suhafi or Qeri- 
since each subdivision ot a sancak, as we shall lurther 
explain,^ had one of these officers ; and one such subdivision in- 
cluded the Pasa's place of residence. Of the other six officers, 
three again, called collectively Sipdhi Yazlcilari (Secretaries ol the 
Sipdhis)^ W'ere concerned with the registration of fiets, namely 

^ Seyyid Mustafa, 11. qi 

“ 1. 528 (K^dnun-ndfne of ' Abdu’r-Rahman Tevki iV 

^ As early as the sixteenth centuryy at any rate, the provincial Defterddrs, 
instead of checking the Pasas in their misfeasances, would commonly abet them. 
See Zinkeisen, 111. iba. Indications on the one hand that Defterddrs were not 
over-scrupulous, and on the other that Pasas would bring pressure to bear on 
them, are contained in two documents of the reign ot Suleyman the Magni- 
hcent, namely, a kdnun insisting that Dejterddrs should be upright in their 
dealings, and afermdn to the Beylerbeyi of Rumelia prohibiting the diminution 
of fiefs held bv the Sipdhi Yazicllari — Tischendorf, 46, 47. 

^ SeeEvhya'Celebi s lists (1. go sq,, text, 1, 178 sq ). He stares (p. 91 \tfiat each ot 
the 5 u/itaksof Budahad its full complement of uVi officials, and specifies them as 
below. He shows onlv four other fcyci/t7i,how'ever, thus staffed, nameh , Karaman, 
Van, Sehrezur, and Cyprus. For instance, of the two principal eydlets, Rumelia 
and Anatolia, the first had no (^aviidar Kdhyasi (see below, p. 150) and the 
second no tMdl Defterddri (unless perhaps the latter was represented in Anatolia 
hy the official here listed as Defter J^Iuhdsibi, ‘Accountant of the Defter -Uf. 
Xluhdiebc (above, p 130). In revenge these two provinces each had a number ot 
supplementary' officers. Rumelia a I oynuk A'Sisi (see for the I oymiki, above, p 
54) and seven Yuruk Beyis (see above, p. 55), and Anatolia four AliatUem Beyis 
and eleven l:'<:2yu Beyn> (see above, pp. 53-4I 

Hammer, op. cit., mentions the presence in some eydUts, nameR Karaman. 
Erderuni, liiyar Bekr, and Bagdad, of a Dejttrddr des kaii^erlichen Priiat^that^, 
and in Tarabulus of a Defterdar dcs Schatzes. This may be a contusion the 
Mdl or Hazi?je Defttrddri—st:e below. On theother hand F^liya (texty also shows 
among the divan officials of the eydlet of Teme^var a Mali Pddisdhi Defterdarv 
a ' Dtfterddr of the Imperial Property’, distinct from the llaztne Deftcrdari. 

- hee above, p. 51. 

^ Below, p. 154. 
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the Defter Emini^ of the eydlet and his two assistants, the Defier 
Kdhyasi- for zidmets and the Tinuir Defterddri for timars,^ The 
fourth, who was in fact tlie highest of all in rank, was the Mdl 
Defterddrh — that is to sav, the Treasurer that dealt with money 
matters, the receipt and expenditure of cash, as opposed to the 
before-mentioned officials, who regulated what may be termed the 
feudal finances, since fiefs were created to furnish ‘livelihoods’ 
(dirliky in lieu of salaries. It will be seen that the Mdl Defterddri 
and the Defter Emini of an eydlet corresponded to their homonyms 
of the central government,^ which indeed had, as it were, given 
birth to these provincial governments by a process of division. 
This analogy holds good for the two remaining officers. These 
were an Emin and a Kdhya of the local (faviiscs, who were primarily 
the governor’s agents in the execution of the sentences pronounced 
by him and the ^eri dignitaries in his and their law courts, just 
as the (favuses of the capital w^ere the similar agents of the Grand 
VezirJ In the Kdnun-ndme of the Conqueror provincial Defte) 
Erninis are not mentioned.^ It is there laid down, however, that 
the Timar Defterddrls shall be recruited from among the salaried 
{'dlufeli) Muteferrikas,^ and shall rise to the post of Defter Kdhyasi 
and thence to that of Mdl Defter ddrE^^ Timar Defterddrls and 
Zr dmet Kdhyasts lived, like the Alay Bey is, on the revenues of 
zVdmetsy^ (faviises and other secretaries on those of timarsy- The 
fiets ot these officials and Cat uses were knowm as kilic yeriy 
They were under the control of the Defterddirs, the Pasas being 
forbidden by kdnun to interfere with them. Included presumably 

^ Or Defer Mufettisi (in the Eydlet of Rumelia). 

“ Or ZiaTuet Kdhyasi — see Se\yid Mustafa, i. 121. 

^ Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. ‘Timar’. The pro\mcial Defter Emims are not 
mentioned in the Kdmin-ndme of the Conqueror nor by 'Ayni 'Ali. EvlivS 
Cyijebi, however, shows one for most Eydlets side by side with the Defter 
Kdhyasi and the Timar Defterddri-, and Feridun (see Belin, Regime des Fiefs 
?>’hlitaires, 230) states that the Sipdhi \ azicUarl were the Defter Emim and the 
Timar Defterddri with their assistants, not mentioning the Defter Kdhyasi. 
Hammer, Staatszerzialtung, 245, mentions only the Defter Kdhyasi and a 
Defterddri’, stating that the former was the local representative of the 
Miri, whereas the latter \sas charged with the administration of feudal business. 
But in his Staatsverfassung, 350, he remarks that it was a duty of the Defter 
Kdhyasis when necessary’ to take the provincial defters to the capital for examina- 
tion ; and it seems probable that the defters in question were those in which feudal 
holdings w’ere recorded. 

^ ydl (Arabic), meaning ‘property, money’. E\liya also calls these officials 
Hazine Defterddri^, "Defterddrs of the Treasury’’. 

^ Cf. above, p. 47. Above, pp. 127-8. ^ Abo\e, pp. ii8-iq. 

See above, n. 3. Possibly they were of later creation 

See above, p. 88. 

O.T.h M,, No. 14, Appendix, 19-20 Timar Defterddrls and Defter Kdliya- 
jis might also, as we have noted (abo\e, p. 148, n. 4), rise direct to being 
Sancak Bey is. 

Seywid ?*vlustafa, i. 12 1. O.T.E AI., No. 14, Appendix, 28. 

e. ‘substitute for a kilif\ 
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among the provincial divan officials was the Mevkufai (or Mev- 
kufdti or Mevkufdtci).^ It was his duty to recover taxes levied on 
the persons and the immovable property of the peasantrv, and 
particularly to administer vacant fiefs for the benefit of the local 
treasury'. It is stated that there was one Mevkufcu to each pro- 
vince, by which is presumably meant each eydlet.^ Possiblv he 
was a subordinate of the Mdl Defterddrl He does not, however, 
appear to have had a dirlik provided for him. Presumably, there- 
fore, he either received a salar\’ or lived on percentages of the 
revenues he recovered. 

That many of the eydlets had less than the full number of these 
'divdn officials (as they were called) was due generallv to diflFer- 
ences in their organization. Thus the sdliydneli eydleis (those in 
which the T dli was paid a yearlv salar\^), since thev contained no 
fiefs, required no officials to deal with them. It appears, again, 
that when eydlets, such as that of Silistre, were carved out of 
others, the administration of their feudal and financial affairs was 
still conducted from the head-quarters of the 'parent’ province: 
they therefore had no independent divan officials at all. 3 What 
seems stranger is that in several eydlets there was no IMdl Defter- 
ddriy and that in others, while there were no officials for the 
administration of fiefs, vet there were Alay Bexis and Ceri Bads.^ 
Possibly in these places the duties of the missing functionaries 
were likewise performed by those of neighbouring provinces. 

Just as the Defterddr and the Defter Ernini of the central govern- 
ment each had his counterpart in the government of each exdiet, 
so were the Grand Vezir's staff and household models for the stafi' 
and household of everv^ Pasa. In early times, it is true, the pro- 
vincial governors kept up only a modest state, de\'oting the greater 
part of their revenues to 'public works' such as the building of 
mosques, colleges, and hospices, and to their military equipment. 
It was only during the sixteenth centurv, and particularly after it 
became common for J^evirs to be given exdlcts and even sancaks, 
that the maintenance of large and magnificent households became 
fashionable among them ; and the description that follows probably 

^ For the significance of rritvkuf see above, pp. 51, 130, Mtvkufot is a 
plural; cu, cl the usual Turkish ending indicating an agent; i a similar Arabic 
ending. The last t\\o forms are sho\sn, for instance, by Belin, the first in the 
Kdniln-ndmei AH 'Osman, 11. {O.T E.M., No. 15, Appendix) Possibly the 
Mfrekufeus were connected with the bureau of the Trcasur> called Mctkufdt 
(above, loc. cit.). 

' Bclin, Regime des Fiefs Mtlitaire^, 235 
.Adana and Rakka were other such t\ diets. 

In, for instance, those of Sivas, the Archipelago, and I'rab^on 

’ As in the eydlets of Kars, Qildir, and Maw^il. For this and the tortgoitiL: 
notes see the lists of 'Ayni dAli and Evli>a Uelebi. 'Ayni 'AH's shows the 
presence or absence only of ?,ldl (or, as he also t<.rnis them, Hazine) Defterddris, 
Defter Kdhyasis, and Timar Defterddris, 
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refers rather to the Pasas of these later times than to their more 
plain-living predecessors. But then at least a IVe/V of medium 
rank — for though no distinctions were officially recognized be- 
tween one z'ezir and another except in the case of Kuhhe IVc/rs, 
the posts thev held, the fa\our and fortune they enjoyed, and the 
services they performed, ranged them in a natural scale of con- 
sequence — a of medium rank would then have his Kdhxa, 

correspondine to the Grand VeziPs Kahya Btxid his Divan Kfen- 
disi, also called, like the Grand J^eciPs >ecretary, Mektup^'ud but 
corresponding rather to the RPis Eftndi, and his Ic Agas, headed, 
like the IcAgas of both the Sultan and Granei T Vc/V, bv a Silihddry 
who would carr\^ the Pasas sheathed sword before him on occa- 
sions ot public ceremony. Among these Ic Agas, again, there 
would be a Seldni Agasi (corresponding to the Ttsr if dtgi or Master 
of Ceremonies), = a Master of the Horse, ^ a Kahya of the Ushers," 
a Treasurer,'^ a Butler;^ like those of the Imperial Household his 
Ic Agas would be slaves, trained by a sy-tem of apprenticeship to 
their predecessors in office. As we have mentioned, everv governor 
had his military band, of a size varying with the number of his 
fagsd-^ But his rank was marked similarly bv other privileges. 
Thus a Pasa of three tugs had nine horses led before him, and 
was accompanied by six footmen called ^atird- a Pasaoi two tugs 
six horses and four Sdtirs, a Sancak Beyl three horses and two 
^dtirsd'^ Otherwise he might employ as many attendants of various' 
kinds as he could afford, such as grooms, tent-pitchers, linkmen, 
and watchmen, all corresponding to minor employees of the im- 
perial Outside Service. A small number of archers cAled kavvds^^ 

‘ Abo\e, p. 120. ^ Above, p 120. - Abo\e, p, 80 and App. C 

^ D'Oh'^son, vii 285: Ahmed Ra^im, 1. 455, note. 5 Above, p. 120. 

'■ Mir Ahor, cf. above, p S3 ' Kapidlar Kdhxasl, cf. above, p. 83. 

IJa^irieddr Aga. Kildrd Ba)i, 

Ahmed Rasim, 1. 455, note sq The account given here of the training bv 
the Pauid Adas nt candidates for admission to their ranks, and the ceremonv 
held when tht> vere admitted, recalls the practices of the derzi'^tS. the .d/io, 
and the guilds (see below, pp. 283-4}, as if there \sere, indeed, a guild^ or 
brotherhood of such If A^as. Thus admission was signalized bv the placing 
of a cap un the candidate’s head, after the recitation of pra>crs. If an 

Aifa committed a serious crime, he would be solemnly deprived of this cap, 
and forced to turn to some other way of life, since thenceforward he could not 
hope to hnd employment in any ‘household’. 

" See above, p. 138. 

Ihis word IS apparently 1 urkish, though Arabic has one of the same form, 
meaning ‘insolent, cle\er, tnck\ ’. Hammer, loc. cit , puts the number of led 
horses, musical lu^trunurN, 8:r., that it was the privilege of three-n^^ Pasas to 
use, at se\en 

D (dhsson, \u 2Sy ^t.itiiig, ho'Aever, that Santuk Beyis were entitled to 
only one -Nyir Hut see M ! .M i 529. w here the regulations of 

Abdu r-Rahman le^luilshuw two 

Arabic, ! az^zid'' from /.’ur.y ‘a bow’, I’he word means properly a ‘bow- 
maker rather than an archer It is familiar in the spellings kaz'ass, cavass. 
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acted, in early times, as the Fasa's aides-de-camp; later these 
kai'vdses were employed in greater numbers as simple messengers. 
Finally, the Pasa had at his command, again like the Grand \^ezir, 
companies of Tatar couriers, of musketeers {tufengci)^ and of 
mounted scouts {deli) each with its officer.^ 

Certain Beylerbeyis enjoyed special privileges. Those of Bagdad, 
Cairo, and Buda, for instance, because these cities had all three 
been the capitals of monarchies, were permitted to use boats 
similar to those used by the Sultan, “ to employ Solak and Peyk 
guards,^ and to appoint ceitain officials without reference to the 
Porte. The Beylerbeyi of Rumelia, again, because his was the 
senior eydlety might sit on a stool at the imperial Die an, took pre- 
cedence of even the two Kddi- Askers and was officially addressed, 
unlike the rest, as Pasa, with the phrase ‘May his dignities en- 
dure!’^ following his name.^ 

The sancak was the smallest administrative district that was at 
the same time and in origin teudal. For, as we have mentioned, 
there were several exdiets in which hefs were non-existent, and 
even in an ordinary eydlet the land was far from being entirely 
allotted to fiefs. If the sancak was to be divided for administrative 
purposes accordinglv, it was ot necessity on a basis other than 
feudal. The basis, in fact, was judicial: the sancak was divided 
into a number of districts in each of which there resided a Moslem 
judge, a Kddi, to administer the ^erVa-, hence each of these dis- 
tricts was termed a kaddd a judgeship or jurisdiction. Some ot 
these kadds w'ere mainlv or, in the case ot large towns, entirely 
urban. Others w'ere rural, being centred on villages. Sometimes, 
again, they were subdivided : the Kddi w^ould be represented by 
a deputv in certain quarters of a city, or in rural districts called 
ndhiyed^ Kddis were, of course, ‘learned mwn’ and as such not 
members of what w'c have called the Ruling Institution, trom 
which their own was distinct. But though kadds and their sub- 
divisions w'ere thus dependent on the ‘Learned’ rather than the 

^ See Appendix C\ Ahmed Rasim, i 456-7, notes Hammer, Staatsier- 
zcidtuug, 246-7, in listii’itr the members ot a Basel's staff — his kapi halki, 'people 
of the gate’ — mentions also an Alay Beyi, uho, he says, led public processions 
and acted as his Qavus Bast. But ^\hether this was the feudal officer of the same 
title he does not state. 

- Called a kopiilu kayik, Kocu means a ‘closed carnage’. Presumably what 
IS meant here is a barge, or gondola, with a covered saloon. 

^ See above, p. 87. Se\yid Mustafa, 1. 127. 

^ Ddmet madlihi (Arabic). 

M.T.M. 1. 527 {Kdnim-ndine of ’Abdu’r-Rahman Tevki i). 

Kadd, pronounced in Turkish kaza, is the verbal noun trom kada, he 
decided (and hence) he judged, he acted as a judge’, kddi oeing the present 
participle. It therefore means both ‘a judgement’ and ‘the otfice of a judge’; 
and hence the area m which a judge exercises his otfice. 

^ .Arabic ‘vicinity, district’. 
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Ruling Institution, the latter was represented in them by the 
officers, called Subasi, one in each. We have already referred to 
these officers in connexion with the feudal system : they stood next 
below the Alay Beyis in its hierarchy. But Subasis of this type 
naturally existed only in districts in which there were fiefs: they 
were called Ehli Timar SubasHari, ^Subii^ns of the Timariots\ 
whereas those of other districts were called Min Suhafilari, 'Su- 
basis of the Treasur}’'. These names probably indicate also that 
whereas the ‘feudal’ Subasis subsisted, as they did, on the revenues 
of fiefs and were under the usual feudal obligations of furnishing 
Cebelis, See,, in proportion to their revenues,^ the Miri Subasis 
drew salaries from the Treasury; but both were also entitled to 
dues derived from fines imposed on offenders.- For not only the 
Miri but also the TeudaF Subasis were police officers, carrying out 
the sentences of the Kadis in whose districts thev ’vorked, and 
being generally responsible for the maintenance of law and order. 
Apparently in places where Janissary^ detachments were stationed, 
they furnished police patrols, acting on the local Subafds instruc- 
tions, as in the capital, where the Subasi was one of several 
officers on wffiom such duties fell. 3 But whether in such places 
the Siihasi, it he w^as of the Miri type, was likewise a Janissarv 
himself does not appear. 

In origin the office was in any case military'. In earlier Turkish 
states indeed it had been of much greater importance. Under the 
Gaznevids, for instance, the w'ord (w'hich means ‘Head of an 
army’)^ had been applied to a general. ^ But alreadv under the 
Selcukids of Konya it had acquired a semi-‘civiF significance: the 
Selcukid Subasis w'ere apparently military' governors of cities.^ 
Such military governors, however, W'ere of necessitv, bv Moslem 
tradition, obliged to work with the judges of the Whether 

or not, therefore, the Selcukids also appointed TuraF, and feudal, 
Subasis, the division of the Ottoman dominions into kadds led 

^ By the Kdnun-nd?nei All 'Osman, ii {O.T.E.M., _\o. 15, Appendix, 12) 
^ubasis are required to furnish a Cebeli for ever>' 4,000 akges of revenue, a coat 
of mail igecim) for ever\' 30,000, and two tents if they derive more than this 
sum ( ? something appears to be omitted in the text here). .-Xcrording to Ahmed 
Vefik (in Behn, Regime des Fiefs Militatres, 234), Subasis held zi'dmets including 
the head-quarters of their kadd, whieh seems to indicate that the zt'dmets 
concerned were not hentable but resembled hdsscs in being the perquisites of 
offices fas did the zi'dmtts that provided dirliks for the pro\incial divan 
officials). This supposition is borne out by the fact that special pro\ision was 
made for the grant of timar^ to the sons of deceased Subans, in a manner 
similar to that in which the sons of Beylerhtyis and Sancak Beyis were provided 
for. — Zmkciscn, lii. 157. 

“ r),T.E.M , No 14, Appendix, 28 {Kdmhi'ndme of the Conqueror). 

^ See App A (b). Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. ‘Subadti’. 

See, e.LO. the Ta'rih of Bayhaki. 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, loc. cit. Ct. Kopruluzade, SaUuklular Zamdninda 
Anadoluda Turk Medeniyeti, 20b, 219. 
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naturally to the appointment of a Suhasi to act on the orders of 
ever}" judge, whatever the character, urban or rural, of the area 
under his jurisdiction^ It was equally natural that these Subafis 
should be placed in a position of superiority to the local SipiVus, 
and should be supported, like them, with liets. What seems less 
so is that these officers should have been obliged, as they appa- 
rently were, to go on campaign, for in their absence, unless they 
then appointed subbtitutes, the local Kadi must have been left 
with no one to execute his rulings.- 

The conditions prevailing in such rural areas, however, are to 
be discussed in a later chapter. And in yet other chapters we are 
to describe the conditions under which the traders and artisans of 
the towns carried on their business the restrictions and penalties 
imposed on such peasants and townsmen as professed religions 
other than Islam d and the position of the Kadis themselves in the 
hierarchy of ‘learned men’.^ We need do no more, therefore, in 
this place than mention the facts, first, that in cities and towms 
the Kadi had an adjutant other than the Suhafu called Muhttsib 
or Ihtisdb Agasi^ meaning ‘Censor’,^ through whom he dealt with 
all matters concerning trade and industry ; and, secondly, that the 
non-Moslem communities were represented in their dealings with 
the local authorities by functionaries chosen from among their 
members and called Koca Basis, or Chief Elders. 

The governors imposed their authority in general by means ot the 
feudal forces under their command. But in many important cities, 
some but not all of which w*ere the capitals of eydletsg they had 

‘ Actually, the urban Subasis were in many cases hrst metalled as the com- 
manders of the garrisons placed in newly conquered cities, so that their position 
was similar to that of the Selcukid Subasis. — Encyclopaedia of Ishmi, art. ‘Turks’. 

^ During Selim Ts campaign m Syria, some of the Runielian Subasis stem 
to have remained at home, since, according to a story quoted by Tischendort, 
43, they were ordered by the Sultan to collect outstanding resenues on behalf 
of the Sipdhis that had gone on campaign. The substitutes of others are aLo 
mentioned, however 

^ Below, ch. vi. ^ Below, ch, xiv Below, ch. x, n. 

^ For the word muhtesib see below, pp. 279, 28S. 

~ The tow'ns that were at the same time the head-quarters ot t\ diets (in the 
list supplied by Seyyid Mustafa, 1. 91) were Bagdad, Cairo, Damascus, Aleppo, 
Erderum, Konya (of Karaman), Kutahya (of Anatolia), Cyprus (the capital 
being Nicosia — Lefko§e), Adnanople (Edirne — of Rumelia), Bosna tberayi) 
(Serajevo — of Bosnia), Teme^var, and Buda. The others, all capitals ot san- 
caks, were Brusa (of Hudavendigar) in the eydht of Anatolia, Sm\rna (Izmir — 
of Sagala) in the eydlet of the Archipelago, and Salonika (Selanik) in the tyalet 
of Rumeiia. Also the capitals of the three Barbary' Regencies It is curious 
that in the three lists showing the distribution 01 janissar> ortas supplied b\ 
Ahmed Cevad, 164 sq., and referring respectively to an unspecihed date during 
the reign of Mehmed IV (1648-87), to 1723 and to 1750, no less than ten of 
the places shown above (including Cairo and the capitals of the Regencies) dt) 
not appear at all. The only places that figure in all four lists are Bagdad, 
Damascus, and Seraje\o, while Salonika appears in the t\%o eighteenth-ccntur> 
lists as well as in that of Se>yid Mustafa, Most of the Janissary ortas seem 
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at their disposal as well several ortas of Janissaries and, in later 
times at least, detachments of ‘standing’ cavalry.^ These forces 
had their own commanders,- responsible to the generals of their 
respective corps and so to some extent independent of the local 
governors, on whom rhev might, and were perhaps intended 
to, act as a check. They were nevertheless at the governors’ 
immediate orders, as were also the wardens of fortresses^ in 
frontier eydlets, which were likewise garrisoned w ith detachments 
of the ‘standing’ ocaks. In peace time, therefore, the maintenance 
ot law and order was well provided tor, though even so it is not 
clear how, if in towns where Janissarv ortas were stationed thev 
turnished police patrols as in Istanbul, this service was supplied 
in towns where they were not stationed. Possiblv their place was 
taken by watchmen, such as those maintained by the commercial 
and industrial guilds, or others in the service of che Suhasis and 
Miihtt'sibs,^ This would have left such towns comparatively undis- 
turbed by the departure of the troops to war. Not altogether, 
however : for the governor himself would go ; and the neighbourhood 
would be temporarily denuded of the Sipdhis and their officers. 
At harvest time, if the campaign was not vet finished, a few Sipdhis 
would return to collect the tithes that were due to them and their 
fellows, 5 which seems to show that the mere presence of such 
members of feudal families as were left behind was insufficient to 
assure the proper ordering of these collections. During his absence 
however, a Sipdhi must have appointed some one to manage, if 
not his lief in general, at least the part of it in particular that he 
farmed directly. And it is to be presumed that just as the chief 
functionaries of the central administration, when thev accom- 
panied the Sultan or the Grand i ezir on campaign, \\ere replaced 
at the capital by deputies, so w^re the governors and their divan 
officers in the provinces. 

Wars w ere of frequent occurrence, so that these upheavals w'ere 
far from being extraordlna^^^ It is remarkable, therefore, that 


at all periods to have been stationed in places near the frontiers. Thus in the 
seventeenth-century list some nine places in Hungary, including Buda, are 
shoun; while of the forty-two names common to the two eighteenth-century 
lists many are of places in the Caucasus and in the neighbourhood of the 
Crimea, most of the rest being of places along the Danube and near the 
Russian frontier or in Greece and the islands. Ahmed Ce\ad’s first list is taken 
from Hezar Fenn apud Hammer, op. cit ,221. 

^ See D’Ohsson, yii. 283. In earlier times, howe\er, it appears that all the 
standing cavalr\- regim.ents were in peace time permanent! v stationed in or near 
the capital. See Tischtndorf, 41, 

^ T he commander of the local Janissaries was termed Serddr (see above, 
p 95), the commander of the local ‘standing’ Sipdhis, Kdhya Yen (see App 
A (c), and A (a) for the Janissary officer with the same title). 

^ The wardens were called dizddr {dez, in Persian, meaning ‘tort’). 

^ See below, p. 288. = See above, p. 52. 
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the histoi*}^ of the Ottoman Empire up to the eighteenth century 
should have been marked with so few civil disturbances as it was, 
especially since, with the possible exception of Anatolia, all its 
provinces were inhabited by populations of which the majorities 
differed from their Ottoman rulers in either religion or race. The 
non-Moslem subjects of the Sultans in particular are usually repre- 
sented as having been held down by a hideous tyranny. As a 
matter of fact, however, not only were such risings as did disturb 
the peace of the Empire during these centuries the work exclu- 
sivelv of Moslems, but they were hardlv ever provoked by mis- 
government. In early times the dominant motive in the launching 
of various revolts was, it is true, religious : their leaders still held 
the opinions that had animated the first Ottoman conquerors, but 
which the Sultans and the government had since discarded in 
tavour of others less heterodox.^ The last insurrections due to 
these differences broke out at the close of the sixteenth century.- 
Otherwise the chief causes of disturbance were the ambitions in 
earlier times of roval princes or pretenders such as Cem in the 
reign of Bayezid II, and Mustafa in that of Suleyman I, and, in 
later, of certain provincial governors themselves; as well, at all 
times, as the marauding propensities of Turkmen and other no- 
mads. The latest semi-religious revolt was aided indeed by the 
se\ erity of an armv commander, as a consequence ot which many 
ol his soldiers deserted and joined the rebels;^ and the persecution 
of the Duruz of Syria by one of his fellows seems to have con- 
tributed to another;-^ but these were not instances of provincial 
misgovernment in the ordinary sense. As tor the subject peoples 
ot Europe, and those few of Asia to whom Moslem control was 
new, they seem at first to have found Ottoman rule less irksome 
than that of their former sovereigns, ^ and tor a long time received 
trom abroad no encouragement to rise against it. The strength ot 
the Empire declined, indeed, not because the peoples, Moslem or 
infidel, subject to the Ruling Institution and the learned profession 
rebelled against them, but because these bodies, as we shall show, 
were corrupted from within. 

It was probably a w^eakness in the Ottoman polity that the line 
betw'een rulers and ruled (wTich was far from coinciding with any 
more natural divisions of race or religion) was very sharply drawn. 

^ See above, p. 41. 

^ The ns,mg3 of Kara Yazici at Urfa (Edessa) in vsgg and of Kaiender O^lu 
in vSaruhan (1606) — see Encyclopaedia of Islam, arts ‘Turks* and ‘Kara ^ azTciii’. 

^ (,-’igala Sinan Pa§a on the Huntranan campaign ot 1596 — Emyclopaidia of 
Islam, art. ‘Muhammad III*. 

The persecution of the Duruz b> Ibrahim Pasa m 15S5 bcinir followed by 
the formidable rebellion of Fahru’l-Din which was earned on tor niany \ears, 
— -Ibid., arts. ‘Murad HE and ‘ Fakhr al-Din*. 

5 See Gibbons, The Foundation of the Ottonuin Empire. 
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In the Kanun-ndines we find regulations defining minutely who are 
to be deemed 'askeris. that is (for our purpose), ‘rulers’ on the one 
hand, and re'dyd ‘peasants’ or sehirlis ‘townsmen’ on the other 
and the latter, whose sole business, from the point of view of the 
state, was to pav taxes, were strictly forbidden to arrogate to them- 
selves the privileges of the former, to ride a horse or wear a sword. ^ 
This rule seems to have been framed in the first place with the 
object of preserving the purity of the feudal class as one of fighters. 
It was feared, not that the SipdJus would mate outside their own 
class; for though many of them were of Turkish descent, so were 
some of the peasants over whom they lorded it; this was not in 
those days a matter of pride or concern; and in any case the 
Sipdhis were never restricted in the choice of wives or concubines. 
It was feared, on the one hand, that if the peasants rode horses 
and went armed, they would be less easy to master, and, on the 
other, that they would insinuate themselves into the Sipdhi class 
and dilute its martial vigour. By the time of Suleyman the ^lagni- 
ficent many fiefs were, in fact, in the hands of Sipdhis of peasant 
descent ; and the Sultan decreed that they were not on that account 
to be deprived, since all were alike his subjects.-' But, though this 
view was new, and perhaps svmptomatic, it scarcelv compromised 
the principle at issue, since the Sipdhis in question had won their 
holdings by sendng in war, as volunteers, with distinction By 
this time, also, the Kapi Kulus (who were ipso facto ^askeris) had 
come to eclipse the teudatories in importance if not in numbers; 
so that the opposition of rulers and ruled was maintained hardly 
less sharply than before. Its result was double : to make all depend 
on the integrity ot the rulers, and to render most of the ruled 
unfit to change their status. When, there+ore, first the rulers’ 
integrity was corrupted, for reasons to be described, and later the 
hitherto ruled were admitted to positions of authority, the effect 
was bound to be disastrous. 

Though the segregation of rulers and ruled into closed castes 
was artificial, however, it had the virtue of leaving the ruled to 
pursue their avocations more peacefully than they would have been 
able to it it had not existed. This indeed was the justification of 
the ruling caste m its heyday: that, keeping all the instruments 
of force in its own hands, it both used them well in the main- 
tenance of order, and reinforced in the ruled, by thus depriving 
them of the temptation to further their own ends bv violent 

' See the fsdmhii All 'Osman 11 ( 0 . T E.M,, No 17, Appendix, 39 sq.). Thus 
retired Sipdhis^ the emancipated slaves of the Sultan, the occupants of dearned’ 
posys^at court, the chddren of 'askeris Tas long as the\ do not formallv become 
re ay a), and all \\ omen married to 'askeris, are to be accounted 'askeris themselves. 

- See Ko(,'u Bey (Behrnauer), 276. 

^ Tischendorf, 44^5, This ruling was embodied in a kdnun of 1530. 
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methods, the traditions of peaceable behaviour already induced in 
them bv their religious views and the corporative structure of their 
society. It was owing to the prevalence of these traditions that 
most of the rulers inieht, as w*e have mentioned, withdraw from 
a district witliout jeopardizing its internal security; and largely 
owing to their pre\ alcnce that even after the Ruling and Learned 
Institutions W’erc corrupted, the Empire cohered for as long as it 
did, despite almost inceSbant wars and the intrigues of enemy 
btates.^ On the other hand, the main stream of Ottoman life 
naturally ran in the subject populations, in comparison with which 
the ruling caste, though much in evidence, was small in numbers; 
S(^ that bv its segregation it was to some extent isolated irom this 
lite. Bv the sixteenth centurv the Moslems and the Christians ot 
the Ottoman Empire were alike separated by sectarian dilferences 
from their nearest co-religionists bevond its frontiers, with the 
result that a distinct culture, embracing both, w^as able to arise 
within them.- Nevertheless, the various races of w hich the subject 
populations w^ere composed were not to be welded into a nation; 
and this largely for the reason that the ruling class, though to 
a great extent recruited from the Christian element,^ on the one 
hand represented the political domination uf Islam, and on the 
other was isolated bv its constitution from all the ruled ot what- 
ever faith. 

At the same time, the ruling class w^as only one of many into 
which the Sultan’s subjects w^ere divided. For the ruled in turn 
w'ere all organized into bodies such as trade guilds (to which, it 
mav be remarked, Moslems and Christians would often belong 
indiflerentlv) and it was to these bodies rather than the state, or 
even the Sultan, that thev were inclined to accord their most vivid 
allegiance. The guilds were, of course, eSbcntially urban. Though 
in some places at anv rate there were guilds ot farmers, in general 
their place w'as taken in the countr\^-side by village councils or, 
in the case of nomads, by their tribes. But all, guilds, \illage 
councils, and tribes, were to a great extent autonomous, though 
naturallv they w'ere supervised by the local governors; and their 
autonomy, wLich w^as reinforced by the fact that both towns and 
villages in most places tended to be economically selt-contained, 
split up the subject populations into many semi-independent units, 
whose stability was little affected by the political vicissitudes of 
the Empire as a w'hole. Any wider allegiance that the individual 
members of these units might entertain w^as religious rather than 
political ; and if for the more orthodox Moslems it might be centred 

^ Cf, Zinkeisen, iii. 135. “ Cf. Encyclopaedia of Islam, art ' lurks . 

^ For the rules governing the det'^irme see above, p. 43* 

^ See below, p. 289. 
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in the Sultan as Imam} in all cases it was weaker than their senti- 
ment for the unit of which they formed part. 

For these reasons the corruption ot the Rulintt and Learned 
lnstltution^ was slow to affect the ruled. It is true that the virtual 
helplessness in which the latter were kept under the regime as at 
ffrst constituted prevented them from rising against misgovern- 
ment. But if it had not been for the partial autonomy oi the bodies 
in which thev were organized, the depredations oi the ruling class 
would have reduced them to ruin rapidly. In the end this cor- 
ruption did in tact go far to destroy their prosperity and plunged 
many provinces, particularly in Europe, into a state of perennial 
disorder. Rut the process of decav was to some extent disguised 
by its gradualness, so that it was accepted by the Ottomans ot 
every class with remarkable equanimity. 

The ^uperffciallty of Ottoman rule, if it may be so described, 
was always more marked in the Asiatic provinces conquered after 
the fifteenth century than in the rest of the Empire, owing prin- 
cipally to the fact that these provinces had been for centuries under 
iMuslein rule. For since the institutions already in existence in 
these provinces were naturalh^ maintained with only such modi- 
fications as the assertion of Ottoman sovereignty necessitated, the 
[Moslems that formed the majority in their populations looked to 
the government to preserve their traditions even less than did 
tho^e of Anatolia and Europe. The institutions of the Empire 
itself, again, in so tar as they were of [Moslem origin, were derived 
immediately trom Persia rather than from the countries conquered 
by Selim 1. But lurther contact with Persia was then interrupted 
ow ing to the establishment in that countr\^ of the heterodox Safevid 
dynasty. Hence, it inspiration from the older centres of Islam was 
still to affect the Ottoman ‘homelands’, it had to be drawn largelv 
trom the Arabic-speaking world; which, for this reason — and for 
the very^ reason that its inhabitants did speak the sacred language, 
while most ot them at the same time professed the dominant 
religion — was regarded by the Ottoman ruling class, at least in the 
beginning, with a certain deference, which they did not accord to 
the rest ot the Sultan’s dominions. This being so, we are to devote 
a separate chapter to the government of the Arabic-speaking pro- 
\inces. On the other hand, it was by the system we have described 
that most parts ot the rest of the Empire were administered; and 
enough has been said concerning them — in view of the fact that, 
as has already been mentioned, other chapters again are to deal 

ith particular aspects ot provincial life — to present a general 

E\cn l<*r the Orthodox Christians the Sultan is said to have acquired the 
vittnbutes ot a Basil^us — Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. ‘Turks’. 
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picture of their administration. Here, accordingly, it remains only 
to deal, verv briefly, with those parts of the Empire that were at 
onct inhabited by populations other than Arabic-speaking and 
governed otherwise than by the system in question. 

All these regions were on what W'ere at one period or another 
troniiers of the Empire. Indeed, it was generally either on thi.s 
account alone, or on account also of their physical conformation, 
that they were endow'ed with a special status. Some ut them 
tormed vassal states, more or less independent ot the Porte accord- 
ing to the terms upon which their rulers or inhabitants had made 
their submission, and to the manner in which they had afterwards 
conducted themselves. But others were actually included in 
ordinary' eydlets. 

Thus in several ey diets lying to the east of Asia Alinor and along 
what eventually became the Persian frontier there were regions 
governed bv Kurdish chieftains. A^ll but the more southerly parts 
of this territoiw' had once formed part of the Kingdom ot Armenia. 
But since the destruction of that Kingdom by the Seicukids m 
the eleventh centurv, the lands that it had included had been 
repeatedly overrun bv Turkish armies and tribes. Even before 
the Ottoman conquest, therefore, there was a considerable 1 urkish 
element in the population of what had been Armenia. Moreover, 
its control bv Aloslem rulers of various lines and races, and the 
anarchical conditions created by the mutual struggles in w'hich 
they engaged and bv the Turkish migrations, had encouraged a 
movement into it from the south and east on the part ot Kurdish 
tribes, so that bv the end of the fifteenth century many ot its 
districts were ruled bv petty dynasts of that people. By this time, 
accordingly, it was hard to say where Armenia began and where 
Kurdistan came to an end. 

The Ottoman conquest was effected by stages. It began (if we 
ignore the temporary acquisitions of Bayezid I in this area)^ under 
Mehmed the Conqueror, w'as continued by Selim I, and was com- 
pleted (except for a subsequent and also ephemeral exten>iou 
under Murad III) under Suleyman the Magnificent. I he sy>tem 
bv W'hich much of this country came eventually to be go\erned, 
however, ow'ed its origin to the conditions prevailing in the time 
of Selim. For that part of it wdiich he acquired fell to him (m his 
defeat of the Safevid §ah Ismadl, by whom it had been overrun 
shortly before. And Selim found that the Kurds were antagonistic 
to Ismadl both on religious grounds — since they were Sunni, 
v\hereas the Safevid movement was heterodox — and because 
Ismadl had subjected them to government by Persian officers. 
Instead, therefore, of imposing on them governors appointed by 
‘ Lost owing to Bdyezid’s defeat at the hands ot 1 imur. 
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the Porte as in most sancaks, l^elim set up in many parts of the 
area concerned a system of indirect rule, tlirtniuh the Kurds' own 
leaders: and this system \\a^ maintained eyen in regions that 
ceased to he on the Persian irontier owinc^ to further Ottoman 
conquest.^ and was applied in other parts ot Kurdistan incorporated 
in the Empire at later dates. Piy the middle of the sixteenth century 
there were at least thirty of these hereditary Kurdish goyernments 
established in \ arious di-triets ot Armenia and Kurdistan.^ \e\ er- 
theless, the country had by then been diyided also into (yd/efs\- 
to which Pauis were appointed in the usual manner; and it became 
the policy ot the Porte to increase the area ot its direct rule at the 
expense of the^e ^emi-autonomous dynasts. This policy was no 
doubt aided by the conquest under Nlurad III of turther Sateyid 
territory.'^ Tlie more easily accessible regions, particularly such 
as lay far from the border, seem then to haye been conyerted into 
mure or les^ ordinary .\anciiks. On the other hand, the Kurdish 
rulers ot districts to which it was harder ot application became 
actually freer of Ottoman control than they had been at first, By 
the middle ot the ^cN'enteenth centur\ , when the Ottoman-Persian 
frontier had been drawn on a line that with one or tw'O yicissitudes 
wxts to proye durable, the apportionment of Ottoman Kurdistan 
and Armenia into districtb directly and more or less indirectly 
goyerned was also stabilized. Thu^ (jf the six t valets chiefly con- 
cerned, namely, ITderurn, Kars, Cildir, Diyar Bekr, Van, and 
Sehrezur, wTereas the lirst two were ait<jgether ‘normal’, being 
diyided into sancaks all of the usual type, each of the four others 
comprised some districts normally and others irregularly g(jyerned. 
Diyar Bekr, tor instance, besides eleyen ordinary saacaks, had 
eight others ruled by Kurdish Beys, whose oflice was hereditarwo 
'i'hcse sancaks contained flefs \shose holders were commanded by 
the usual feudal oflicer- and were obliged to berye in the usual 
way, <mly under their Beys, d'he latter might be dismisbcd bv the 
Pasa for failure to perfimm their duties batibfactorily ; but in such 
cases the Paul was bound to replace the Bev dismissed by a mem- 
ber (d the bame tamily. ITebe Kiirdibh Sancak Btyis had there- 

^ E}iL\clopatdi<i <jf L^luni, art>. ‘Diyarhekir’ and ‘Kurd^’, based lary:ely on data 
supplied by the Scf‘fj~ndmr ot Seri t IJan Bidlisi. Cf. Se>\id Mustafa, i. 125. 

I he settlement with the Kurdish chieftain^, was armed at on the advice and 
h> the ai;cnc> iji Mcwlana Idns Hakim ot Bidlis, a Kurd himself, at first m 
tlie sereice of the 'White Sheep’ dynast:- and afterwards in that ot Bayezid II 
and Selim I — Encythjpatdia of h lam, art Uhdllsr. 

“ < )r rather Heyltrhfyihks, it the date at which the term tydlet was first used 
wa-' later, as stated b>' see aho\e, p 141 

' See abov'e, p 142,11 h 'These conquests left the t_vd/e/ of Van, for instance, 
far witnin the Ottoman frontiers 

Ai m the case ot the '^ule\ mani chiefs established at Kulp and May\afarikin 
(whose name va- oanued to a corruption of theirs, SiKan) in the eydlet of 
Di>ar Bekr -Ln.y I putdia of hhim, art 'Maivafankink 
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lore but little independence — unless they could defy the Pasa. 
But there were also in the eydlet live so-called hiikumets, ‘govern- 
ments', whose rulers, Kurds also, were virtuallv autonomous, 
except for the obligation laid on them to furnish troops in war 
time. In these districts there were no fiefs ; and all the proceeds 
of taxation went to the ruler, who had the privilege of being 
addressed as Cendh.^ 'Fhere were four similar hiikihncts in the 
eydlet of Van, and another in that of Sehrezur; while in the three 
provinces together there \^'ere some four hundred tribal chieftains 
holding hereditary zi\hnets, who were likewise obliged to supply 
troops to the Bey of their sancak.- The position in Cildir is less 
clear. An account of the seventeenth centur}' shows this eydlet 
to have included onlv four hereditar\’ sancaksd- whereas another, 
ol the late eighteenth century, gives the number of its Kurdish 
bryliks as no less than nineteen.-^ Moreover, though Georgia is 
shown as an independent eydlet in the seventeenth century, = and 
in the eighteenth the Janissary garrisons were stationed at Kutais 
and Bagdadcik,^’ it seems in fact to have been controlled from 
^'ildir. It was to the Pasa of Cildir, for instance, that the Beys 
of Mingrelia made the annual gifts that marked their recognition 
of the Sultan’s suzerainty." After Sah 'Abbas recovered the pro- 
vinces conquered from the Safevids under Murad III, indeed, the 
only parts of Georgia in its larger sense that continued to form 
part of the Ottoman Empire were those bounding the Black Sea;^ 
and little attempt seems to have been made, until in the eighteenth 
century the Porte awoke to the danger ot Russian expansion in 
those regions, to assert the Sultan's authority over them. \\ e shall 
have occasion to describe later the efforts that were then made to 
repair this neglect. 

But to return to the Kurds. As well as to the causes that we 
have alreadv mentioned — their hostility to the Safevids and the 

‘ (ttndb (Arabic') means literally 'threshold', but is used as an honorific, so 
('.endbuka, ‘your Honour', ‘your Excellency'. 

" E\liya, 1. 94; Seyyid Mustafa, 1. 130; Hammer, op cit., 259-60, 263-4, -66. 
Eticydopaedia of Islam, art. ‘Kurds’; Isma'il Husrev, 165-6. Seyyid Mustafa 
describes the ofiices of these Kurdish chieftains as yurtluks and ocaklih ; see 
above, p 48. 

' Evliya, i. 95. 

D'Ohsson, vii. 298. " By Evli\a, loc. cit. 

^ Both in 1723 and 1750. See Ahmed Cevad’s lists, pp. 167 sq, and 170 sq. 
Neither are shown in his earlier list from the Elezar Fenn (pp. 164-5).^ 

~ Evliya, loc. Cit, It may be noted also that whereas Evliya shows Su^ad as 
a district of Georgia, the earlier 'Ayni All (in Se\yid Mustafa,!. 130') attaches 
It to the eydlet of (^ildir 

The omission from his lists by 'A>ni Ali of the districts ot GeoriZia other 
than i^usad shown hv Evh\a is due to the tact rliar lie wrote befort .Murad I\ 
had recovered some of the terntorv lost to Sah Abbas, with the result that the 
Persian-Ottoman frontier was established, in ifyuj, on a line that i^ave the two 
states more or less what they had included before Murad Hi's conquests. 
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difficulty of controlling them in the mountainous country they 
inhabited (a difficulty experienced, of course, equally in the case 
of the Georgians) — these regulations owed their origin partly to 
the fact that the Kurds were also for the most part wholly or half 
nomadic. This being so, it is not surprising to find that ver\' 
similar regulations were applied in other districts, no less moun- 
tainous and inhabited by Turkmen and other nomads. In the 
exdiet of Sivas, for example, six such districts were confided to 
the rule of a Turkmen and in the eydlet of Adana, created 

only at the end of the sixteenth century, there were seven more 
whose tribal rulers were known as Boy Beyisr This country — 
part of the ancient Cilicia — and that bordering it on the north-east 
as far as the Euphrates, had been left on their first incorporation 
in the Empire in the hands of local Moslem potentates of Turkish 
race, the former being ruled by the dynasty of the Ramadan 
Ogullari during most of the sixteenth century', and the latter by 
that of the Zu’l-Kadr Ogullari from near the middle of the fifteenth 
century up to the reign of Suleyman, when it was converted into 
an eydlet called either Zu'l-Kadriye after them, or AleEas after 
its capital. These dynasties were both of a foundation later than 
the Ottoman, 3 which when it came in contact with them was 
already too powerful to fear them as rivals as it had feared and 
fought those Turkish dynasties that were established and formid- 
able in the days when it was still comparative! v weak. The incor- 
poration of these two states in the Empire with their rulers as 
vassals uas allowable on the same principles as allowed the small 
Kurdish dynasts to exercise a more limited authority over the 
territory inhabited by their tribesmen, and, as we shall see, was 
also applied in the Hanate of the Crimea. Up to near the end of 
the sixteenth century the Porte was less jealous than in later times 
of its authority in the provinces : as we have observed, the viceroys 
would then often remain in their posts for manv vears, and sons 
of the reigning monarch would usually be given provincial 
governorships. 1 he maintenance in power of local dvnasts such 
as the Zu'l-Kadr and Ramadan Ogullari accorded with this atti- 

^ D Ohsson, Ml. 298. How luniz this regime had been in force does not 
appear. 

Evli>a, 1. 94. (Turkish) has among other meanings that of ‘clank The 
expression Boy Beyis was used of tribal leaders under the Selcukids of Rum 
(see Kopruluzade, Sekuhlihr Zamdninda, &:c., 206) 

^ Little IS known abouy the Ramadan Ogullari before the second half of the 
fifteenth century. The Zu 1 -K.adr dynasty \vas established about a hundred 
\ear3 earlier. The territory ot the former comprised the districts of Adana, 
Si>, A\as, "Tarsus, and the lands of the Varsak Turkmen, the territory of the 
latter the later sa^uaks of Mer Malatya, ’Ayntab, Kars, and Sumavsat 
(Samosata). Alter their dispossession members ot both houses were given em- 
plo>ment as provincial go\ernors. See Encyclopaedia of Islam, arts. ‘Dhu’l- 
Kadr’ and ‘Ramadan O^uliarik 
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tude. But, tor reasons to be explained, it later fell into disfavour: 
royal princes were then kept at the capital, and were posted 

about with ever-increasing frequency. It was natural, therefore, 
that the existence ot the local dynasts also .'should have been de- 
precated. 'I'hosc we have mentioned were, in lact, dispossessed ; 
and it is probable that if the Porte had been in a position to do so, 
it would have imposed a unified and centralized rule also on everv 
part ot Armenia and Kurdistan and on other, similar, regions in 
which hereditary chiettainships had hitherto been allowed to sub- 
sist. \\ hat prevented it from doing so probably was the intractable 
temper ot the tribesmen concerned and the mountainous forma- 
tion of the country they inhabited. Before long, moreover, the 
corruption ot the Ruling Institution resulted in a weakening of 
the central government, just as it sought to tighten its control 
over the provinces, so that it was faced with rebellions and the 
loss of all effective influence even in regions that had earlier been 
governed normally. The decay of the Ruling Institution cannot 
be said to have been due to this movement towards greater 
centralization ; but its result was to cause the tranquillity of the 
provinces to depend much mure intimatelv than heretofore on 
the good conduct of affairs at Istanbul, and to load the Porte with 
a burden that proved too hea\y for it to bear. 

A virtual autonomy somewhat resembling that of parts of the 
Armenian and Kurdish ey diets was enjoyed also by many of 
the tribesmen of Albania and the inhabitants of Montenegro. 
Albania, how^ever, w^as included in the eydlet of Rumelia, of which 
the capital was Adrianople ; and none of its sancaks w'ere held 
officially on a hereditary term like the Kurdish beyliks; still less 
did it comprise anv recognized hiikiimets. Nevertheless, the social 
organization of all but the town-dwelling Albanians was tribal; 
and the tribesmen, particularly the Ghegs of the north, were of 
so w'arlike a temper that the Ottoman government was never able 
to subject them to a regular administration. Each tribe of the 
Ghegs, or ‘mountain', as it w^as called, was divided into a number 
of clans under the authoritv of a Baxrakddr, who, since he held 
his office by inheritance, resembled, both in the nature of his office 
and its name, the Kurdish Sancak /hyz.^ Each clan had also a 
number of elders whose office w'as likewise hereditary. Assemblies 
of tribesmen were held under their presidency to settle matters of 
lawx For the Albanians recognized only their cust(nnar\ law, 
though this was partially embodied in an unwritten kduiin of 
ancient native composition. ^ The clans were subdivided, each 

^ Bayrak and sancak both ing dlag’. 

~ Called the Kdniln of Leke Dukagini, supposed tu ha\e li\cd in the thirteenth 
or the fourteenth centur\’. 
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subdivision being controlled by another hereditary officer in whose 
hands lay the execution of justice, and who maintained direct 
touch with the representative of the tribe, called B(>Iuk Bom, resi- 
dent at Iskodra (Scutari), at least in late times, llewnues were 
obtained bv the government from the tribes only when, which 
was seldom, it was strong enough to compel their payment. The 
difficultv of collecting them and of controlling the northern 'moun- 
tains’ was such that in the middle of the sixteenth century all 
attempt to cope with it was abandoned. In return for exemption 
Irom taxation and governmental interference the tribesmen were 
engaged to supply the Ottoman armies with contingents of fighting 
men. These would sometimes assemble under the standards ot 
the commanding Pasas. Otherwise they would join the raiding 
volunteers called AkinciJ Montenegro (Karadag) was included in 
the sancak of Iskodra. Ruled by its prince-bishops (whom we 
shall have occasion to mention later again), it was, if anvthing, 
even more lightly attached to the Porte than Albania proper. 
Among the Tosks of the south tribal life was more looselv organ- 
ized, a number of great landlords exercising authority of a feudal 
character. In this part of the country’ as w’ell, how’ever, mountain 
tribes such as the Suliots were quite independent of governmental 
control, just as in what was equally in the beginning reckoned as 
a part of Rumelia, the Morea, the inhabitants of Maina were able 
to exact from the Porte a recognition of their autonomv in return 
for a payment of tribute.- 

All the regions we have dealt w’ith up to this point were at least 
included eventually, if not at first, in regular eydlets, however 
irregularly governed they might in fact be. Those we are now to 
describe, on the other hand, w’ere of an altogether ditterent status. 
I’he Hanate oi the Crimea, tor instance, was a semi-independent 
state. Its connexion with the Porte resembled indeed that of the 
states governed by the Zu’l-Kadr and Ramadan dynasties. Unlike 
them, however, it was permitted by the Sultans to endure, partlv 
no doubt because ot its situation, since it continued, as thev did 
not, to march with the dominions ot toreign and hostile potentates. 
Though the north and centre of the peninsula had fallen into the 
hands ot the Tatars as early as the thirteenth centiuwx the Hanate 
was tounded only about fifty years before the conquest of the 
Crimea by Mehmed II, at the expense ot the Genoese.^ A part 

^ Seyyid Mustafa, i. 63. 

" E?ic\clopaedia of Islam, arts. ‘Arnautes’ and Alorea’; Em\clopatdia Britan^ 
mca (nth cd.}, art. ‘Albania'. 

^ It had btun founded b\ one HaccI Girc\, ^^hobt• yrandtathcr had been a 
prince of the (jolden Horde, with the aid of the Grand tauke of I ithuania. Tht 
Genoese were expelled m 1434 The Ottoman conquest took place in 1475 
Em yclopaedia of Islam, arX'i Tla^^i-CiiraT, ‘Kafa'. 
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of the country' was on the Ottoman conquest formed into an 
ordinary’ eydlet comprising three sancaks, with its capital at the 
principal port^ Keffe (Theodosia). The remainder was left under 
the rule of the Girev Hans, whose residence was Bag^e Serayi.^ 
This arrangement was perhaps intended to afford the Porte a cer- 
tain control over the Tatar state, w'hile leaving it in the position 
of a buffer against attacks from the north : but the relations betw'een 
the Han and the Pasa ot Keffe w^ere left indeterminate; nor w^as 
it until near the end of the sixteenth centur\^ that the Hans formally 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Sultan by causing his name 
to be mentioned in the hutha^ though from shortlv after the con- 
quest they had regularly been confirmed in pow'er bv the receipt 
ot standards, tu^s, and wTitten patents from Istanbul. The Hans 
sovereignty extended beyond the limits of the peninsula as far as 
Bessarabia to the west and as tar as Circassia, wTich indeed was 
regarded as a dependency of the Hanate, to the east. Moreover, 
on several occasions members of the Girev familv were set up as 
Hans ot Kazan on che Volga, while those of the Crimea continued 
to receive tribute trom the Tsars of Moscow^ until the seventeenth 
century', trom time to time enforcing their claim to it with raids. 
In the wars of the Porte w ith Austria and Poland the Tatar con- 
tingents played a notable part, gradually replacing the Akirici 
volunteers that in earlier campaigns had preceded the advance of 
the Ottoman armies proper, laving w'aste the countrv-side. On the 
other hand, the Xogay Tatars of Bessarabia w ere inclined to treat 
the Rumanians of Moldavia as inhabitants of the Domain of War, 
despite the tact that their country formed part of the Empire. 
Murad III was able to insist on one occasion that the property 
and animals they had looted should be restored; but w'hen in later 
times the authority of the Porte was weakened, the Principalitv 
suffered severelv from the depredations of the Tatars. From earlv 
in the reign of Sulevman the Hans were provided with a con- 
siderable torce of segmens, artillervmen, armourers, and other 
types ot soldiery from the capital, and received vearlv a sum of 
monev, called s(gnicn ak^esi, to meet the expense ot their pav. 
What was perhaps this subside to the Hans, though it mav have 
been a separate payment of 1,000 akces a day, was furnished by 
the re*venues of Keffe.-^ In the course of its history the Hanate was 
otten the object of contention on the part of rival members ot the 
Girey tamily, who succeeded, not bv right of primogeniture, but, 
like the later Sultans themselves, in (irder of seniority; and a deci- 

‘ ic 'T'ht' (iardt.n Palact/’ U’bc palact* was ormiiially li 111 a Miburh of 
tt\e town, thfo called Kirk Yci fK<trr>' Places u but late’’ thi^ suburb became its 
centre; and the tormer name fell out of use Ibid , art 'BaiihCe Sarah. 

“ for hutba see abn\e. p. 31 ’ Stwvid Mustafa, i 130. 
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^ioii in such cases \^as usually secured by the interposition of the 
Porte. Otherwise, however, the Hanate was governed indepen- 
dentlv on a tribal militarv basis. Two members of the ruling 
house besides the Han himself held courts in other places than 
the capital, being provided with special revenues for the purpose. 
These were the Han's first and second heirs, called respectivelv 
Kalgay and \ urn d-Din The tribal chieftains, known as Mirzds, 
were commanded by two officers called Sirin Beyi and Ma\^iir 
Beyi, each of whom was appointed from a particular family.^ The 
country’s religious and legal needs were attended to by the usual 
‘learned men' organized independently of those appointed to places 
in the rest of the Empire and headed, it is notable, h\ ^ Kddi-\isker . 
Finally, an important ofticial was the Han Agasi, whose office 
corresponded to that of a muhtesih^ 

'Fhe remaining four dependencies of the Empire that we mu>t 
mention resembled the Crimean Hanate in this respect that the\ , 
too, were selTgoverning. Effilike its, however, their governments 
were Christian. As we have explained, the permitted the 

incorporation in the Domain of Islam of states governed bv 
‘scriptural’ rulers on condition of their paying tribute to the Imdim. 
All four of these states, accordingly, wxre tributarv to the Ottoman 
Sultans, Nevertheless, they differed one from another in the 
degree of control exercised over them in practice bv the Porte. 

The principalities of W allachia and iMoldavia-^ mav be considered 
together, since not only were they inhabited bv peoples of the 
same race, but were similarly governed and came eventuallv to 
stand in a similar relationffiip to the Porte. Historically, never- 
theless, \\ allachia was permanentlv reduced to a tributarv^ status 
almost a century before Moldavia; and whereas the fate of Wal- 
lachia was settled by the final obliteration of Serbian independence 
in the fifteenth centuiw', it was not until Siileyman had conquered 
the greater part of Hungary that the Ottoman hold on Moldavia 
became really firm. The terms upon which the original agree- 
ments to pay tribute and acknowledge the Sultan’s suzerainty were 
concluded seem to have been more or less alike. The native 
princes, called Hospodar or I oyvoda, w ere to enjov complete auto- 
nomy ; the Bf)yars,^ or land-owming nobles, of each principalitv 
were to elect them as heretofore from among the members of a 

’ This arraritTcnient dated only trom the last quarter ot the sixteenth century* 
“ Evliya Uclebi, i 03 * 

^ Ahnicd Rj-um, i bq , nutts; Ce\det, i asS ^q ; Kncxilopiitdui of 
arts. U iiray', ‘ Knrn' 

Called I'l luiki-'li Liak and Iio;!it.ia]i rcipectnelv 
^ It nia> ht* nnted that the words Hospodar, I'oyiodu or I'oytzode, and Boycn 
are all Sla\ . .Xs e ■^hall see*, voyioda was also Ubed in Turkish for a certain t\pe 
of government servant. 
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royal house ; no mosques or Ottoman fortresses were to be 
built within their dominions ; and no Moslems were to settle or 
purchase land in them. Even before Moldavia was finally reduced 
to paying tribute, however, Mehmed II was provoked into invad- 
ing Wallachia and interfering with the succession ; and after Suley- 
man’s invasion of Hungary Moslems began to settle and build 
mosques in both principalities. Both Hospodars were subsequentlv 
obliged to furnish contingents to fight with the Ottoman armies ; 
and as time went on the Sultans demanded ever higher payments 
by way of tribute. Their hold on the principalities was strength- 
ened by the construction of fortresses both on the Danube and, 
though this was contrary^ to the original agreement, on ^Moldavian 
soil, in Bessarabia,^ the southern part of which was actually ceded 
to Suleyman after his invasion of the principality in 1538, by the 
then Hospodar, who went so lar as to accept Islam and received 
a Janissary guard in his capital. Before the end ot the sixteenth 
century’ the Hospodar of Wallachia was also provided with a similar 
guard; indeed it was with a massacre of these Janissaries and other 
Moslems then resident in Tirgovista^ that in 1594 the Hospodar 
Michael the Brave began a revolt that ended in his uniting not 
only the two Danubian principalities but that of Transylvania in 
an ephemeral kingdom virtually independent of the Sultan, whose 
armies he defeated on more than one occasion alter seizing several 
towns south of the Danube in Rumelia. Michael, however, was 
assassinated in 1601 ; and the principalities were restored to their 
former status. ^ In the course of the seventeenth century the Bas- 
saraba family from which most of the Hospodars had hitherto been 
elected died out. Candidates tor election had by now long taken 
to bribing the Sultan’s ministers tor their tavour, which was 
decisive ; and as a result the Porte had become interested in bring- 
ing about changes of tenure as often as it could. Already many 
of the Hospodars appointed were of other races than the Rumanian 
It was not, therefore, an abrupt reversal of practice when early in 
the eighteenth century’ the policy was adopted ot choosing them 
exclusively from among the Greek aristocracy of the Phanar. The 
immediate cause of its adoption was the discovery that both 

^ Called in Turkish Bucak. 

“ The Wallachian capital up to 1698, when the Hospodar transferred his 
headquarters to Bucarest, Tirgovi§ta being inconveniently near the frontier of 
Transylvania, now to be ceded to Austria. 

^ IVIichael began his adventure in concert with Aaron of \Ioldavia and Sigis- 
niund of Transylvania, Aaron also contriving a massacre ot Janissaries and other 
IMoslems at Yassy. On this Alehmcd III decided to convert ^Moldavia into an 
eydlet, but owing to the defeat of his armies by the insurgents was prevented from 
doing so. Subsequently he was even obliged to recognize Michael s conquests. 

* Hospodars of the follovs'ing races had been appointed to Moldavia' a Saxon 
1580), a Croat (1618), a Pole (1626), a Greek (1630). 
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Hospodars \^'ere in secret communion with Tsar Peter the Great, 
with whom the Sultan was then at war. It was evident that, in these 
times, when the Empire was in such evident decline, the Porte would 
be well advised to appoint Hospodars over whom it had some hold. 
The families of the Phanariots constituted, as it were, ready-made 
hostages. Moreover, the Phanariots bv reason of their close con- 
nexion with the Patriarchate of Constantinople, which with the 
encouragement of the Ottoman government had extended its in- 
fluence over various Orthodox communities of the Empire that 
had earlier been autocephalous, and had incurred the hatred of 
these communities by appointing Greeks to minister to their 
spiritual needs, had in the regions concerned come in some sort 
to be identified with the central administration, in which indeed 
some posts were habitually held by them. From 1716, accordinglv, 
up to the time of our survey, the tw'o principalities w^ere invariablv 
governed by members of these Phanariot families, in whom, for 
so long, the confidence of the Porte was on the whole justified, 
at least as regards their loyalty. Wallachia w^as the richer and more 
sought after of the two principalities ; so that w hen as sometimes 
happened its Hospodar w as replaced by the Hospodar of ^Moldavia, 
the change was regarded as a promotion for the latter. Since by 
now the post of Divan Dragoman was invariably held also by a 
Phanariot,^ it w as usual in the eighteenth centurv^ for the Hospodar- 
ships to be filled by persons who had previouslv enjoyed the 
opportunities it offered for familiarizing themselves with the con- 
duct of affairs. These offices were all obtained as a rule bv a 
combination of intrigue and briberv\ w hich rendered their tenure 
highly precarious.- Each Hospodar kept himself informed of events 
at the capital and caused his interests to be w^atched by a repre- 
sentative called Kapi Kdhyasip^ W'ho made it his chief care to fore- 
stall the machinations of his master’s rivals. These had as their 
aim the attraction of some minister’s favourable attention, as his 
owm were directed to holding it; and this could best be effected 
by the offer of money. Hence the Hospodars were put to enormous 
expense first in securing and then in retaining their offices; also 
they considered it due to the dignity of their rank to keep up an 
extravagant state.''- 1 he principal and often the onlv source on 
w'hich they might draw' to defray this expenditure was the wealth 
of the principalities themselves. And as, on the one hand, they 

^ See abo\e, p izi 

” It IS said that the erage tenure of a Hospodarship was two years and a half. 

i.t. Intendunt ul the Gate , thtir representatu es at the Porte*. .A.11 provincial 
povernor> and tax-farnit rs \mnltezim^) and the Greek-Orthodox and .Armenian 
Triillets (se'L' bOow, tli \u i kept similar Jynpi Js.dhyiilurl at the Portt* to watch 
their interests 

The) Wire invt'slei] with honours comparable to those ace'ordt'd to a v€zir- 
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could n(U look forward to any such long tenures of olfice as might 
haw deterred them from risking its exhaustion, and, on the other, 
they enjo\ed virtually unlimited power within the spheres of their 
jurisdiction, the\‘ were encouraged to extract as much as they could 
from tiieir temporary subjects, whom their rapacity subjected to 
the severest suffering. For ever since the Hospodars had owed 
their appointment to the favour of the Porte, the Boyars had been 
unable to control them. They were now subservient in the 
extreme, and to escape their exactions themselves, joined with 
them in squeezing the peasants. The old constitution of Moldavia 
had provided for a division of powers betw^een the Hospodar, the 
Church, and the Boyars, the most eminent of the latter forming 
a council; the three sat together in a high court of justice, the 
Metropolitan declaring the law% the Boyars deciding on the guilt 
or innocence of those on trial, and the Hospodar pronouncing 
sentence. But wTen the Hospodars became irresponsible this pro- 
vision was naturally of little effect. The chief officers of state were 
a minister called by the Byzantine title of Logothete, a treasurer, 
and a commander-in-chief called Hetman; those of the court a 
chamberlain, a sword-bearer, and a cup-bearer. Cnder the Phana- 
riot regime certain posts w'ere still reserved for the Boyars; but 
the most influential w^ere given to the Greek follow^ers of the 
Hospodars. These followers often acquired Boyar status by mar- 
riage, w ith the result that the Rumanian upper class was progres- 
sively Grecized and so divorced in sentiment from the peasantry,^ 

The third of the four Christian dependencies of the Empire w'as 
the Kingdom of Transylvania.^ On the first invasion of Hungary 
by Suleyman the ^Magnificent in 1526 all the parts of it then con- 
quered w'ere placed under the rule of Yanos of Transylvania as 
the Sultan's vassal, with head-quarters at Buda. But when, on the 
Austrians' attempting to recover their losses, Suleyman was 
obliged to undertake another campaign in 1541, he made Buda 
the centre of an eydlet, leaving only Transylvania to \anos’s son 
and successor. From that date up to the end of the seven- 
teenth century, accordingly, Transylvania remained a tributary 
wissal kingdom. For though, as we have mentioned, Alichacl the 
Brave of Wallachia incorporated it in his dominions tor a few’ years 
at the end of the sixteenth centuiyx it reverted to its former status 
on his death; and the only other event of major importance that 
befell it during its period* of adherence to the Ottoman Empire 
was an invasion by the armies of Mehmed I\ under the command 

^ Emyclopaedia of hlattiy arts. ‘Iflak’ and ‘Boghdan’; Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nu'a, art. ‘Rumania’; Seton -Watson, History rf Rumania, S4’ 5C> sq., ^5, lab bcj ; 
Aljnied Rasim, 1. ago, note; iii. 1341 sq , notes. 

‘ C'alled in Turkish Erdei. 
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of Koprulii Mehmed Pasa in 1657 — this was provoked by the 
disobedience of the then King, and resulted in an augmentation 
of the yearly tribute d As regards the status of Transylvania under 
Ottoman dominion, it may be remarked that its kings were re- 
garded as of higher rank than the Hospodars of the principalities, 
being invested with crowns instead of with the caps, called koka, 
reserved for the latter; and that the fortresses on Transylvanian 
soil were manned with native instead of with Ottoman troopsd 
Transylvania was, of course, no longer Ottoman at the time of 
our survey, having been ceded to Austria by the Treaty of Carlo- 
vitz in 1699. 

The republic of Dubrovnik, or Ragusa,^ on the other hand — the 
fourth of the Christian dependencies — remained tributary to the 
Sultans until an end w^as put to its existence by Xapoleon in 1S04. 
As regards relations with the Porte, its history also is of greater 
interest and significance than that of Transylvania, or even, per- 
haps, that of the principalities. Dubrovnik w'as established as a 
tree state, after having depended successively on Venice and 
Hungarvy in the fourteenth century; and soon after, recognizing 
the advantages that a unification of the Balkan peninsula under 
Ottoman rule would offer to the commerce on which the republic 
chiefly subsisted, its rulers treated with the Sultans to such good 
purpose as in 1399 to obtain from Bavezid I the right for Ragusan 
subjects to trade unhindered in any part of the Empire. Subse- 
quently Ragusan factories were established in many towns of the 
peninsula, and the Ragusans came to enjoy a quasi-monopoly of 
its trade. When, moreover, on the conquest of Serbia, Ottoman 
armies advanced to within striking distance of their territory, they 
hastened to offer the Sultans a yearly tribute; for by so doing 
they brought themselves into the ^Moslem legal category of 
‘tolerated infidel subjects’, and acquired a title to protection by 
Ottoman forces. This arrangement proved so convenient to the 
Ragusans that, though in early times they were reproached by the 
Pope for their reprehensible friendliness for the infidel, they per- 
sisted in their attitude; and later, when in the wars that brought 
disaster on the Porte at the end of the seventeenth and the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth centuries the Venetians twfce occupied the 
hinterland of Dubrovnik, the Ragusans contrived that by the 
treaties re-establishing peace this territory should be restored to 
Ottoman control. They w'ere inclined, it is true, to withhold the 
payment of tribute, w hen the Porte seemed incapable of enforcing 

‘ Evhya Qelebi, when stating (i. 92) that Transylvania had been conquered 
only in the reign of Mehmed IV, is referring merely to this invasion. — Seton- 
Watson, op. cit. 119; Encyclopaedia Britannica, art. ‘Austria-Hungar>’’. 

^ Ahmed Rasim, i. 290, 291, notes. 

^ Under the Ottoman regime the name Dubrovnik was that officially used. 
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it; and the Ottoman ministers, on their side, insisted from time 
to time on increases in its amount. But only on two occasions 
were the Ragusans subjected to extraordinary contributions. From 
the Peace of Carlovitz onwards the tribute was brought to Istanbul 
every three years by envoys of the republic. These envoys, as 
also those that until its cession brought the tribute from Transvl- 
vania, were, at least by the late seventeenth century, received, like 
the representatives of foreign states, at assemblies of the Divan 
held either for audiences of the Sultan or for the payment of the 
troops. But the former were accorded no such honour as the latter 
dignitaries, the kdnun running: Tnfidel ambassadors over whom 
trouble must be taken are all except the ambassadors of Dubrovnik 
and Transylvania.'^ The envoy from Dubrovnik was even excluded 
trom the meal offered after the proceedings to the other ambas- 
sadors, who were invited to sit and eat with the Grand l^ezir. 
Nevertheless, relations between Dubrovnik and the Porte were 
peculiarly satisfactorv. No doubt the geographical situation of the 
republic and its small size were partly responsible : tor, in the first 
place, since it was surrounded by Ottoman territory, it was not 
called on to act as a buffer state, and, in the second, it was obliged 
to depend on some greater power and so was not tempted to strive 
for complete independence. Indeed, its example seems to show 
that the woes of, for instance, the principalities were to some 
extent due to the efforts made by their rulers to escape trom Otto- 
man domination. For the Ragusans, who never made such efforts, 
who indeed clung to their position as Ottoman vassals, had no 
cause to complain of the treatment they received at the hands ot 
the Porte; and there is no reason to suppose that, had the Hospo- 
dars remained equally loyal, the Sultans would have been less 
scrupulous in their regard. The prosperity ot Dubrovnik did, it 
is true, decline during its long period of vassalage co the Porte. 
But it declined only as did that of its greater rivals in trade, \ enice 
and Genoa, from causes that had nothing to do with Ottomati 
rule, and was further damaged by a disastrous earthquake in 1667.- 

VII. THE DECAY OF THE RULING INSTITUTION 

Somie of the changes that overtook the Ruling Institution 
betw^een the sixteenth and the eighteenth centuries have already 
been described; and some of the causes of its decay as a whole will 
already be apparent. It remains, how^ever, to examine these causes 
somewhat further, and to complete our sketch ot the condition to 

^ M.T.M. i. $1^ {Kdnun-Tidfiie of 'Abdu’r-Rahman Tevki'i). 

^ Forbes, I'cynbee, Mitrany, and Hogarth, The Balkans, 103, 107; Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam, art. ‘Ragusa’. 
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which the Institution, and particularly the armed forces, had been 

reduced at the time of our survey, 

A number of factors, which we can do no more than touch on, seem 
to have combined in the sixteenth centuix' to make untenable the 
position of the Sultanate at the dizzy level attained by Suleyman 
the Magnificent. At first sight it would seem that the Empire, as 
a Mediterranean power, must have owed its decline, as the Italian 
maritime republics owed theirs, chiefly to the discovery of America 
and the Cape passages, by which trade betw^een Europe and the 
Orient was graduallv diverted from the overland routes. In the first 
place, however, the main land routes passed, not through the ‘ori- 
ginafl provinces of the Empire, but through Syria and Egypt, 
which w'ere incorporated scarcely more than half a centur}' beiore 
the decay set in. Gravely, therefore, though the latter countries 
suffered by the diversion, the decline of their prosperity, in so far 
as it was due to this cause, cannot have rendered the ‘original’ 
provinces less prosperous than they had been before the conquests 
ot Selim, except in so far as their economy depended on their 
commerce with Syria and Egypt; and in fact such ‘foreign’ trade 
seems to have been comparatively unimportant to this economy 
as a whole. In the second place, Venice and Genoa ow'ed their 
decline not only to the diversion of the Eastern trade from the 
overland routes, but to the competition of the Levant Companies 
chartered by the western powers, wEich from the end of the six- 
teenth centur\^ exchanged the manufactures of their countries both 
for the products of the Empire and for those of the East that w^ere 
still carried overland — a development that, in comparison at least 
with its effect on the Italian republics, was beneficial to the Empire. 
It is true that, as time went on, the import of West-European 
manufactures led both to the ruin of native industries and the 
export of gold for the purchase of these imports. But this process 
became disastrous to the Empire only in the age of the industrial re- 
volution — at least two centuries later than the beginnings of decay. 

The discoveries of Columbus and Da Gama, therefore, can 
scarcely be regarded as the principal cause of this decay, if indeed 
they were even a vev}’ considerable cause. In any case, from the 
Ottoman point of view they constituted a factor of compulsion : 
as it were an act of God, beyond the Ottomans’ control. And in 
this they contrasted with what does appear to have been its funda- 
mental cause: the successive entertainment bv the Sultans them- 
selves of incompatible aspirations. 

The first ol these aspirations w as the leadership of the popular- 
religious mo\ement of conquest by which their empire was first 
expanded to considerable size. But their very success in this 
enterprise, the greatness of the position they attained thereby, 
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induced in them a second ambition : to surround themselves with 
the traditional pomp of monarch}'. Now their adoption of this aim 
cut them off from their form.er supporters in two \va\s. Not only 
did the Ottoman enterprise beconie predominantly dynastic; but 
the sultans followed the example ot earlier I'urkish dynasts in 
adhering to a strict orthodoxy. And this was not merely out of 
harmony with, but actually opposed to, certain religious beliefs, 
to the influence of which they owed in great part the foundation of 
their empire, and which cvere still entertained bv a vast number of 
their Moslem subjects. As a result they were obliged again and 
again to suppress popular-religious risings. So the effect of this 
policy was to preserve and emphasize the militar}' character of the 
Sultans’ power, changed though this was in respect of its support. 
And being possessed of an efficient militarv^ instrument, the 
Sultans could not forbear to use it, till they had expanded their 
possessions far beyond what might have been the stable limits of 
Rumelia and Anatolia. 

Their motive in doing so was not, to be sure, a mere love of 
aggrandisement : Selim conquered not only Armenia and Kurdistan 
but also Syria and Egypt to prevent their conquest by the Safevids ; 
and Suleyman in\'aded Hungary to protect his European posses- 
sions from the Emperor. But Persia and Austria, by these exten- 
sions of Ottoman territory, were brought to march with it; and by 
the sixteenth century the ijiri and Catholic worlds were no longer 
so much cut off one from the other that a combination between 
them was impracticable.^ It is true that, had the Sultans refrained 
Tom expanding their empire in this way, these two opponents 
might still have hemmed them in on the smaller frontiers thai 
would then have been theirs; and that their position relatively to 
Persia at least would in that case have been ver\" much weaker 
than m lact it came to be. But the Austrian and Persian borders 
would not then have been separated by so vast a stretch of territory, 
cut by a sea and bestrew n with mountains, across w hich the Otto- 
man forces could not be moved w ith any rapidity. And, having less 
to defend, the Sultans might then perhaps have adopted with a 
greater degree of safety a way of life, consonant again with their 
aspiration to traditional monarchy, but unhappily incompatible 
with the command of armies: the retirement from the active con- 
duct of affairs into a majestic seclusion. That they did adopt it, 
in the perilous position created bv this expansion, seems to have 
been a prime cause in the decline of their pow er.- 

’ In i5gn. for instance, Sah 'Abbas sent a mis^;ion to Europe, accredited to the 
courts ot the Empire, the \'atican, and Wince ainoimst others; and in 1613-14 
the king of Spain sent ambassadors, accompanied by se\era] priests, fo Isfahan 
- — see Guy le >)trange, Don Juan of Ptnia < London 1*12^). 

^ Ko(;u Rev, in his Rtsdle or tract setting forth the causes and course of the 
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Its consequences were in the event much mitigated by historical 
accidents: that in the early part ot the seventeenth century^ the 
Thirty Years’ War engaged most of the energies of central Europe, 
and that the power of the Safe\ ids declined even taster than that 
of the Sultans themselves. Nevertheless, these consequences went 
far enough to show how disastrous the choice of such a seclusion 
might be. Indeed it was only this respite from external pressures, 
combined with attempts at recoverv^ by certain Sultans and Grand 
(which constituted temporary reversals of this fateful policy) 
that saved the Empire from a swift disintegration. 

Owing to the corporative structure of Ottoman society, the 
majority ot the Sultans’ subjects were, as we have remarked,^ slow 
to be affected by the vicissitudes through which the Ruling Institu- 
tion might pass. Xor did the conduct of individual Sultans produce 
much immediate effect on the tenor of their lives. On the other 
hand, the Ruling Institution itself depended absolutely on the 
Sultan, who was the head and centre of the ‘corporation’ it con- 
stituted. Naturally, therefore, the retirement of the Sultans from 
the direction of this corporation was calculated to result in its 
disorganization— unless their place might adequately be filled by 
their general deputies, the Grand The attempt virtually to 

replace the Sultans by these ministers w^as in fact made: the 
Sultans’ function in the state thereafter (except when, like the 
youthful Osman II and his terrible brother, Murad IV, they 
emerged to resume the leadership thus abandoned)- w^as limited 
to the approval or veto of their deputies’ actions, and to ceremonial 
appearances in public. But, as we have explained, for the very 
reason that the ministers’ authority w^as no more than delegated, 
and that they might at any moment be deprived of it, the Grand 
I ezirs were as a rule too weak to direct the Ruling Institution 
satislactorily. Moreover, the Sultans’ retirement produced other 


decline of the Ottoman power during the last quarter of the sixteenth and the 
tjrst quarter of the seventeenth centuries, places the failure of the Sultans after 
Suleyman to attend to state affairs m person first on the list of such causes; see 
Behrnauer, op, cit, 275, 320. It is sometimes said (see, e.g. Encyr. of I slum ^ 
art Turks’ and cf Cevdet, 1. 106) that what caused the decline of the Empire 
was the difficulty' its rulers experienced in converting it from a military' into a 
civil^ organization. But the Ottoman administration was in fact alway's as much 
'civil’ as ‘military* . The real difficulty* seems to us racher to have been that here 
described. 

’ Above, p. 160. 

‘ ^ C)sman II, kno\\n as Gen? (Young) 'Osman, partly to distinguish him from 
the founder of the dy'nasty*, partly' because he came to the throne at an unprece- 
dentedly' early age, reigned from i6i8 to 1622, \\hen he was deposed and mur- 
dered m a Janissary revolt. Murad IV, who succeeded him after their imbecile 
brother Alustafa I had been restored for a few months and then deposed for a 
second time, was actually* e\*en y*ounger, being only* thirteen; but he later 
restored much of the lost fortunes of the Empire, retaking Bagdad, for instance. 
He reigned from 1623 to 1640 
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unhappy effects. As long as they took an active part in affairs, the 
inhuence exerted on them by the inmates of the Harem and the 
personnel of the Inside Service was checked by their experience 
of the world outside the palace walls. Afterwards it was not: with 
the results that, in the first place, they yielded to the counsel of 
persons unfu to proffer it, and, in the second, thev promoted to 
high offices of state persons unfit to fill them ^ It thus came about 
that the incumbents of the Grand Vezirate, who alone were in a 
position to supply the Sultans’ deficiencies, not only lived in con- 
stant apprehension of dismissal, but were often inadequate to their 
employment. On the other hand, several Grand of the 

decadence showed themselves fully capable of replacing their 
Sultans at the head of affairs.- And the success of their efforts at 
conservation or reform, as of that which attended the vigorous rule 
ot Murad IV, is proof of the extent to which the Ruling Institu- 
tion depended on iti> head— Sultan or Grand TVe/V— for its 
prosperity. 

This dependence of the Ruling Institution on the character of 
the Sultan would probably have resulted in its eventual corruption 
in any case. It was, after all, a inattei' of chance that down to 
Suleyman the Sultans had all been adequate to their position ; nor 
is there much reason to suppose that Selim II would have been so 
successful a ruler as his forefathers, even if Suleyman had not 
already established the precedent of retiring from the direction of 
affairs. Again, it is probable that the decadence would have set in 
not much later than it did, apart from this dependence, owing to 
two other developments resulting from the conquests of the six- 
teenth century. 

Both were due to the fact that the wars were immediate Iv 
profitable. The acquisition of valuable spoils by the ruling class, 
headed by the Sultan, encouraged it to sustain a magnificence that, 
apart from being in itself a source of demoralizadon, could be 
supported only if this process were to continue indefinitely.-' But 
it did not so continue : even during the reign of Suleyman warfare 
was not uninterrupted; and the campaigns of the end of the 
centur}^ were fought to maintain the frontiers already reached, and 
so yielded no booty from enemy territory; on the contrary, as the 

* Ko^u Bey (see Behrnaucr, op. cit. 276, 320, and cf. Cevdet, i. 95) considers 
the interference of court favourites m public affairs one of the major causes of 
decline. He traces it back to the reipn of Sule>Tnan and the promotion rirst «if 
Ibrahim and later of Rustem from the Inside Service to the (irand \\-zirate. 
It was a tradition of Perso-Aloslem statecraft that the monarch should be 
intimate only with powerless courtiers; see Nizaniu’l-Muik, Siydstt-Xame (ed. 
Schefer), 82. 

“ Cf. above, p 1 10. 

^ This IS another of the points stressed b> Ko<;u Bey, see Behrnauer, op cit. 
278, 321. 
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disorganization of the Ruling Institution developed, they began 
to result in defeats more often than in victories. The consequence 
was that, first, the ruling class took to supplementing its thus 
depleted resources by the acceptance of bribes in return for the 
favours that the privileged position of its members enabled them 
to confer b and, secondly, the government, since it had come to 
depend largely on war booty for funds wherewith to pay the stand- 
ing troops, was now, in searching for an alternative source, con- 
fronted with an all but insoluble problem, which it was nevertheless 
obliged to solve under ever recurrent threats of mutiny and riot. 

The process of corruption began at the top. Based on the 
Sultan’s right to a definite share in the spoils of war, a custom was 
established whereby military commanders, returning from a cam- 
paign, presented the monarch with the choicest booty they had 
secured ; and this usage led in turn to the regular presentation ot 
gifts by Pasas, even when no war had furnished the wherewithal.- 
From this stage it was an easy, a hardly perceptible step to another : 
the presentation of gifts in the expectation of a quid pro quo. And 
when once the Sultan or the Grand Vezir had vielded to the 
temptation of accepting presents on this basis, the infection quickly 
spread to their inferiors of eveiy^ rank. The acceptance of such 
‘considerations’ was actually erected into a system, even in the 
reign ot Suleyman. Thenceforward ever}' candidate for office w^as 
required to pay a sum down lor its grant — these payments being 
considered analogous, perhaps, to the advances payable bv peasants 
on assuming a lease ot agricultural land.^ Such a system, however, 
was not merely open to abuses ; it invited them. And though, 
during the reign of Suleyman, the competence of candidates for 
office, rather than their capacity to buy it, seems to have remained 
the criterion generally ob3er\'ed in their selection, later it was duly 
abused, with disastrous consequences. The object of such bribery 
as was not sanctioned was as a rule admission into, or advancement 
in, the government service. Its acceptance, therefore, implied that 
the organization of the Ruling Institution w'ould be injured in two 
ways : the character of its personnel would be altered, and its rule 
of promotion by merit would be compromised. 

‘ Cf. Isma il Husrev, Turkiye koy Iktisddiyati^ 171, referring to this develop- 
menmn connexion with speculation in land 

^ Seyyid Mustafa, 1. 115-16 Instances cited by this author are the presenta- 
tion made to .Suleyman by Barharossa (cf abo\e’ p. 02) and that of a million 
hre made by Ibrahim Pa^a, Vali of Egypt. 

^ For tapu see below, p, 230 

Se^yid Mustafa, 1 117--18 An anecdote is here quoted from the Kunhu'l- 
Ahbdr ot the historian .L\ri about ipemsi Pa*ja of the IsfenJuar Oglu dynast\% who 
congratulated hiniNtlf on causing Vlurad III to accept a large bribe, since lie 
judged that if the Sultans indulged in corruption their power, w'hich had over- 
come that of his own ancestors, w^ould decline 
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As for the problem of the troops, this would perhaps have been 
less acute than it became, had not the Janissaries at least — if not 
the rest of the standing army — already long shown themselves all 
too apt for rebellion. The standing army, as we have remarked, 
had actually been created by the Sultans to free them from a 
dependence on popular support. And though the slave status of 
its members rendered it at first more tractable than the free-born 
Moslems of which the earliest Ottoman forces had been composed, 
by the end of the fifteenth century the Janissaries had grown con- 
scious of their power as the Sultan's chief support, and had used it 
to bring about the deposition of Bayezid II and the accession of 
Selim 1 . Selim, again, on his Persian campaign, had been obliged 
to retreat after the victoiy^ of Qaldiran owing to their insistence. 
He had then, however, instituted new regulations for the corps, 
which, combined with his well-earned reputation for ferocity, kept 
them docile for the rest of his reign and for most of the reign of 
Suleyman. Nevertheless, early in the latter they had mutinied 
again; and on Suleyman’s death had used the same means to force 
from his successor, Selim II, a larger sum, by way of the now 
traditional accession bonus, than he could afford. Owing to the 
efficient rule of the Grand Vezir Sokollu they made no further 
trouble for the time being. ^ But in the following reign, in which 
these embarrassments reached a crisis, they began to terrorize the 
government in earnest, and in doing so to attract imitators among 
the rest of the paid corps. 

Whether by a coincidence, or the decree of Fate, the Ottoman 
Empire began to decline almost exactly at the millenary^ of the 
Hegira — a date long awaited with apprehension by many of its 
Moslem inhabitants. For certain prophecies foretold that it would 
mark the ruin of Islam at the hands of the Christians. The over- 
throw of the Emirate of Granada, which was followed by migra- 
tions of Moors to Istanbul, and the defeat of the Ottoman arms at 
Malta and Lepanto, were interpreted as signs of impending doom. 
Alarums of Christian uprisings were so rife in many towns that the 
gates were shut at the hour of Friday Prayers, lest the faithful 
should be caught at a disadvantage.^ 

The fatal vear (1591-2) came and went, it is true, without the 
occurrence of any catastrophe. Yet the reign of Murad III, in 
which it fell, witnessed the infliction of irreparable damage to the 
Ruling Institution. The chief factors in this process were a threat 
to the svstem of the devsirmc, and a growth of irregularities in that 

* Sc‘\yid Mustafa, 1. 143. 

^ See Hasluck, CJuistiamty and Islam under the Sultans, 721 sq , 751, 753. 
D’Ohsson, 1. 245. states that public prayers of penance were first ordered by 
Murad III, in September 1592, when he was alarmed by a conjunction of wars, 
civil disturbances, and plague. They were offered in the Ok Mcyddni 
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of fief-holding. The first was occasioned by the truculence of the 

Janissaries. The second was an eft'oct of corruption. 

It is true that the purity of diTsirme recruitment had already 
been sullied by various devices. Christian parents had sometimes 
bought oft' their sons from conscription; Moslem, Jewish, and 
Gypsy youths had been substituted for Christian. But hitherto the 
government had punished severely most oi such abuses when they 
were discovered. Xor had these abuses destroyed the discipline 
and fighting value of the corps. ^ 

h appears, however, that Murad III, observing how far the 
Janissaries — for it was against the Janissaries that the blow was 
directed — were the potential masters of the state, actually desired 
to corrupt their organization.- Hence in 15S2, with the applause 
of his courtiers, but against the determined resistance of the 
Janissary Aga, he allowed the admission of a large number of un- 
trained recruits direct into the ortas of the corps. ^ Moreover, 
during the campaign with Persia that occurred in his reign, he 
permitted the enrolment of so many more, that by the end of it the 
personnel ot the Janissaries had been more than doubled.*^ 

This measure had a twofold effect. It compromised the devsirme 
system— since it was evident that, if such practices were repeated, 
this would become otiose— and it embarrassed the treasury' as 
never bdore, since the funds at its disposal had scarcely sufficed 
for even the original establishment. Aloreover, the second effect 
resulted eventually in an intensification of the first. The process 
was roughly as tollows. In order to pay the enlarged army, the 
government resorted to a debasement of the coinage; and this 
occasioned revolts, first on the part of the Janissaries, and a few 
years later on that ot the cavalr\' regiments, of the capital. ^ The 
soldiery thus came to teel its power more vividly than ever. 
Thenceforward it was ready to meet any opposition to its wishes 
with force. A second revolt of the cavalry' in 1603 was, it is true, 
suppressed by means of the Janissaries but this was to render the 
Janissaries themselves the more intractable for the future. Osman II 
made a serious effort to have done with the menace in 1622. But 
the Janissaries were too strong for him; and the struggle ended in 
his deposition and murder. ^ It was reser\'ed for his brother 

^ Encyclopaedia of Jslani^ art. ‘Dewshirme’. The only born ^Moslems that 
v\ere legally permitted to enter the ocak were the sons of retired Janissaries. 
Cevdet, i. 90. 

- Cf. Juchereau, i, 40 

5 K09U Bey (Behrnauer, op, cit. 299-300); Cevdet, i. 95; Seyyid AIustaf§, i. 
1 40- 1 

^ Seyyid IVIustafa, loc, cit ; Ko^u Bey (Behrnauer, op. cit., 298). 

5 Encyclopaedia of Islam, art 'Murad IIL. 

^ Ibid , art. ‘Muhammad III’. 

^ See Eton, 152-8 
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Murad IV to succeed in curbing them, but only at the cost of still 
further destroying the basis of the Ruling Institution as it had 
formerly been constituted. For Alurad resorted to a suspension of 
the dev sir me levy in order to reduce the establishment of the 
infantry.^ Thereafter it was less and less frequently applied; and 
by the middle of the seventeenth century^ had become all but a 
dead letter.- 

The disappearance of the devsirme system is hardly, perhaps, 
from a general point of view, a matter for regret. But it was fatal 
to the Ottoman power, because it involved the decline of the whole 
admirably arranged order of military and administrative training. 
Its effects might have been mitigated if at the same time the 
soldiery that it had been instituted chiefly to supply had been 
abolished and replaced by others properly exercised and dis- 
ciplined. But though both Alurad IV and the Grand Vezir Koprulii 
Fadil Ahmed Pasa^ formed bodies of fresh troops, ^ they were never 
sufficientlv strong to abolish the Janissaries. And so the Janissaries 
continued in being, turbulent, expensive, untrained, consequently 
all but useless in war, and a fatal example of corruption and de- 
generacy to any rivals raised to supply their deficiencies. 

For the abolition of the devsirme levies resulted in a recruitment 
of the Janissary ocak entirely from among free-born Aloslems — 
since onlv Aloslems were eligible for sendee in the armies of the 
faith, and the conversion of Zimmis had depended wholly on their 
conscription. 5 But these Aloslem recruits were far less amenable 
to discipline than their predecessors of the devsirme. They soon 

^ Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. Alurad IV\ 

" Ibid., art. ‘Dewshirme’. 

^ See above, p. no, note 3. 

^ New formations were created by IVIurad IV from among the Gebecis (above, 
pp. t)6-8j, the Bostancis (above, p. 84), and particularly the Scgmens\ and 
Koprulu Ahmed Pa§a raised fresh troops under the names btf.i and gdnullu— 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, arts. Alurad IV’ and Aluhammad I\ Jorga, Geschichte 
des Osmanischen Reichs, iv. 161. 

What precisely is intended by Segmens here is doubtful. Jorga, op. cit. 158, 
states that the Segmens were separated from the rest of the Janissaries (the 
number of whose ortas was thereby reduced to 176). But if so, they were later 
reunited. In other contexts the term Segmen seems to be used vaguely for 
Tegular infantry'. Its use is compared by Hammer, Staatsvericaltung, 192, to 
that of 'chasseur' in French. 

Cevdet, i. 92, quoting Montecucculi, describes the Bedis as mounted guards 
{muhdfazalllar), adding that the hussars of Hungary were of this type. Besli 
means ‘of five’, ‘fiver’ — possibly because these troops were paid at the rate of 
5 ak^es a day. 

Gonidlu, meaning ‘volunteer’, was not a new' name for troops Jorga, op. 
cit. IV. 1 61, states that the function of the Gonullus was to raid ahead ot the 
armies wdth the Akincis (see above, p. 56). 

^ Jorga, op. cit. iv. 158 Tott, yiemoirs, li 70-1, empnasizes the fact that 
this whole development had come about because the Turks (i.e. Moslems) had 
been jealous of the p>rivileges enjoyed by the Janissaries — ‘The Privileges 
granted them determined the Turks to have their Children enrolled . 
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forced the abandonment of two cardinal principles of the Janissar}^ 
organization, namely the prohibitions against marriage before 
retirement on pension and against engagement in any cratt or 
trade. Janissary recruits of the new type were drawn chiefly 
from the artisan classes of the towns in which ortas were stationed, 
among whom, as among Moslems in general, early marriages were 
the rule. Consequently it became more and more unusual for 
them to live in barracks, more and more difficult to subject them 
to discipline and training, and more and more common for them to 
supplement their pay, and occupy the leisure thus created, with 
industrial or commercial activities. ^ Moreover, officials of influence, 
seeing that the standards of the corps were in any case neglected, 
used it to procure the enrolment of their servants and followers, 
and so to charge the state with their keep. Finally, in order to 
make room for such persons, able-bodied men were placed on the 
retired list.- 

Very' large sums set apart by the treasury for the payment of the 
Janissaries were thus expended without any return. The govern- 
ment made repeated attempts, accordingly, to reduce the number 
of men on the rolls. At the same time, however, during the latter 
half of the seventeenth century' and the first forty years of the 
eighteenth, the Empire was seldom at peace. Hence a conflicting 
consideration was the provision of adequate reinforcements. It 
was probably in order to facilitate this provision that the govern- 
ment permitted a further development, which was again to have 
unhappy consequences. This was the affiliation to the ortas, in 
tim.e of peace, of large numbers of unpaid mien, who, when they 
were required, were formally enrolled by itinerant officers. ^ The 
arrangement was attractive both to the Janissaries and to the men 
so affiliated. For the latter were, so to speak, sworn in, after which 
they wore the emblem of their orta tattoo’d on their arms and legs. 

'^Thornton, 2j6; juchcreau, l 44-5; Seyyid Mustafa, ii. 95, 111. 85. 

The extent to which trading later became general among the Janissaries is 
shown by the follo\\ing citation from de Tott, iv. 148- ‘The Practice usual with 
the Turks, of keeping permanent Garrisons, added to the want of Discipline 
among the Troops, give them, in some sort, the Properly- of the Place at which 
they are stationed . . It is on this Principle that the Galiondgis [i e. Kalyoncus — 
see above, p. loi] monopolize the sale of lambs, at Constantinople, and force 
the People to buy them. The Turkish soldiers, m every city, enjoy Privileges 
of the same nature. . . Cf. below, p 295. 

The difficulty of imposing discipline on the Janissaries was added to by the 
continual debasement of the coinage, since this virtually abolished the gradation 
of pay for good service. — Juchereau, i 49-50 

^ Se>ydd Mustafa, 11. 93; Cevdet, 1. 96. K09U Bey (Behrnauer, op, cit. 301), 
writing in 1630, already complains that with the neglect of the regulations there 
are 10,000 Janissary’ Kornctis and oturaks (See Appendix A) perfectly capable 
of serv’ice — Cf. Jorga,op cit iv. 158. 

■* The operation of their enrolment on the outbreak of war was known as 
tashxh bi-dergdh, ‘verification at court’ — Seyyid Mustafa, li 95. 
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They then enjoyed a privileged position: they were immune, for 
instance, like Janissaries proper, from punishment by the civil 
authorities^ — and could use the influence of the ocak for their owm 
ends. On their side the Janissaries proper acquired an enormous 
reserve force, which enabled them more easily than ever to impose 
their will on the rest of the community.- 

The regular inlantrv^ of the Sultans being reduced to such a 
parlous condition — and, as we shall see, the other arms were in no 
better case — it is remarkable that the Empire, up to 1739, when 
the wars in Europe came to an end, should have suffered no worse 
disasters than it did. The explanation appears to be that though in 
everv^ other respect the series of campaigns in which it till then 
engaged were ruinous, they had the merit of supplying the army, 
to a considerable extent, with an effective, if unsystematic, training.^ 
The one circumstance wanting, then, to reduce it to a condition 
near to absolute impotence was the occurrence of a comparatively 
long period of tranquillity, in which these active traditions should 
perish. This was duly supplied in the thirty-years’ peace that 
ensued on the Treatv of Belgrade. 

Disorganization could scarcely go farther than it had gone by 
now in the militan,^ system of the Janissaries. But until the con- 
clusion of this peace the government at least attempted to get what 
return it could for the large sums it was obliged to spend yearly 
on the corps. Almost immediately after, however, it condoned 
another innovation, which ensured for the future that the bulk of 
these sums should, from a military standpoint, be completely 
wasted. This was the sale, to any one ready to purchase them, of 
the certificates with which everv^ fully enrolled Janissary was pro- 
vided, showing his title to draw pay.*^ It may be that this abuse 
had made such headway as to be incorrigible before the govern- 
ment was aware of it.^ For the otficers of the ocak, the Aga himself, 
connived at it, because it was to their own advantage. By omitting 
to inform the registrars of vacancies in the strength they were able 
to issue fresh certificates, and either sell them, or draw the pay 
themselves. In anv case these manoeuvres resulted in the gradual, 

^ See above, p. 63, and cf. Juchereau, 1. ii. 

^ Sevwid Mustafa, 11. 94-5, ui. 86; Juchereau, i- 43. Popular ortas would have 
as man> as ten thousand auh'jrems, unpopular as few as two hundred 

^ Seyyid Mu<;tafa, in 85 C’f Jor^ra, op. cit, iv 160, for the j?ood quality’ of 
the army assembled by Kopruiu Fadil Ahmed Pa^a (above, p. 181, n. 4), ow'ing 
to the Ions: ser/ice it had seen in Hun£:ar\’, Crete, and Poland. 

^ Such a certihcate was called an esJme, a word corrupted from the Arabic 
esdmi (plural ot tsm, ‘a r>anieb, originally meaning (in Turkish 1 ‘a mubter-rolP 
^ The governm- nr made several attempts to suppress the practice and was not 
by any means wni.'I]\ unsuccessful — temporarily Thus the third Kopruiu — 
Fadil Mustafa P:.-j iaho\e, p no, n. 3) — struck 20,000 false entries from the 
army pay-rolls — LMin, Histoire Econoiniqut J A., Serie VI, tom 4, 347, 
and again, in 1703. 2,|oo others were detected and abolished — Ibid 370. 
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but by no means slow, transference of all these certificates to 
private persons. The famous Janissary corps came to consist 
almost wholly of officers. These and a small body of watchmen for 
police duties were the sole forlorn inhabitants of the great barracks 
in Istanbul. But they still had a supply of uniforms. And on 
solemn occasions, particularly at the quarterly parades in the palace 
courtyard for the distribution of pay, these would be brought out 
and placed on the backs of what men could be mustered.^ 

It might be expected that in these circumstances the Sultan 
would have abolished the ocak and recognized the army on a new 
basis. But though few genuine paid Janissaries remained, the host 
of unpaid adherents attached to each orta had by no means 
diminished — -on the contrar\x And though these adherents were of 
little, if any, militar}^ value, they were admirably organized to 
oppose the least attempt to curtail, let alone abolish, their privi- 
leges.^ Almost to a man they were artisans and as such members 
of trade corporations. The government had no independent force 
to pit against them ; and with their barracks as rallying-points, and 
their officers to arm and direct them, they were masters of the 
situation,^ 

The disorganization of the ‘regular’ cavalry was by this time 
even greater, if possible, than that of the Janissaries. In the first 
place, it had begun earlier. Suleyman the Magnificent had been 
wont to select three hundred men from the cavalrv' corps to act as 
guards, and by way of reward had permitted them to undertake 
biich civil duties as tax-farming and the collection of the Cizye. 
The advantages to be gained from such employments were so great 
that the cavalr\mien sought, as time went on and the government 
grew both weaker and more corrupt, to secure more and more of 

* Sey>id Mu«itafa, lu N6, Ccvdet, i 96; Tuchereau, i. 44-5 

~ Their raUyirc: cry v\:t? ' Yiildas yokmu}\ 'Have \se no feilnws '' — Cevdet. i. 
<.,7. In peace tiHie they were n vv/ forbidden to csrr\^ fire-arms because of their 
proyensiU tor rioUnj — Juchcrcau, 1. 45. 

For the significance oi yoldas see above, p. 59, n. i. 

Cevdet, 1 96-7. Juchereau, ^^rIting after the deposition of the reformer, 
Selim III (later than the period of our survey), and so having seen the power of 
^hf* Jam-saries exerted with di:,astrous effect, lays stress in more than one passage 
on the ta^t that the Janissarc* ocuk had come to include virtually the whole male 
Moslem population — of the towns, that is to say — and was practicallv all- 
pov.erful. Thus he %s rites of it (1 43) that, 'idtutifiee avec la nation, elle fut 
eniiprtment sou<; I'tnfluf’nce dts opinio?is populairts\ and (i 52) describes it as 
'semblahle d nne p'jpulace devenue souveraine*. Cf. again, i 56: "Depuis qiie le 
corps eit confond’i avtc la nation musulmane ’ Thornton, writing a few years 
<arlur. likewise ufers (preface, clxu-cKiiij to 'the populace ot Constantinople, 
which doe', not eori'.i^t of ener\ated artisans, but of men proff •>seeily soldiers, 

ho are useii to arms, and are scarcely inferior to the regular troops, especially 
>ince tht cei.era] <jf diseiphnc’. 'Fhe e\er-hostilc Eton, 59, on the other 

hai'd, regarohng th** afliliatcd 'ciMlians' as soldiers, finds that tlujse of them tliat 
are not notoraejsly stigmati/ed for er>v ardice, theft, and the Mle^t of crimes’ are 
ener-. ated by a city htc, and the practise ot the lowest trades’ 
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them.^ But these duties obliged them to live for the most part in 
the districts in which they were to be performed.- ^lany of them 
appeared in Istanbul only when pay-day cam.e round and later, 
on account of the disturbances the}' were apt to create on these 
occasions, they were forbidden even to do thisd the distribution 
of their pay being contided to their officers. = In the second place, 
as in the case of the Janissaries and at the same time, their disci- 
pline had been compromised both by the gradual abandonment of 
the devsirme system and by the admission of untrained recruits; 
and their pay-certfficates had likewise come to be sold to the 
public.^ The process was hastened by the fact that their pay was 
in the hands of their officers, who were thus given every opport- 
unitv for placing tricks with it. Also in their case the government 
made no efforts to check the evil. 

The action of the government, when in 1603 it suppressed a 
revolt of the cavalry by pitting the Janissaries against them, was 
imitated on several subsequent occasions, particularly under 
Murad IV and Kopriilii Mehmed Pasa.” The former reduced 
their strength to its original level, and so far reorganized the ‘Six 
Corps' as to place half the ' Olufecis and Gurebd under the SipdJii 
commander and half under the commander of the Silihddrs.^ The 
action taken against them by Koprulu Mehmed Pasa rendered 
them all but powerless. For unlike the Janissaries they had behind 
them no horde of ‘adherents' to show' light at any threat to their 
estate. Indeed at the time of our survey the actual personnel of 
the cavalry corps resident in Istanbul — as distinct from that 
registered in the rolls'^ — was so small that the cavalrw' commanders 

^ Se\^ad NIustafa, 1. 145 Occasionally, as in 1654, efforts were made to 
forbid such employments — see Belin, op. cit. 329. 

“ Thus K09U Bey (Behrnauer, op. cit. 299) complams that instead of living 
near the capital, as they were supposed to live (cf. above, p. yoh the standing 
SipJh~^ vcould migrate as far aheii as Hungam' Bosnia, the Morea, Georgia, or 
Peisia’, V here the> uould set a: nought the authority of the local heys, K>hv's, 
apii tax-collectors. - Seyyid ^vlu'^tara, n 02. 

bee Tuchereau, i 87, who states that they were forced to disperse about 
Asia Minor. " Cevdet, 1. 99 

^ Ibid.; Seyyid Mustafa, 111 00. A partial reform of the cavalry certificite- 
ttadic was effected by Qorlulu Ahmt d Fa'^a (cf above, p. yh) — Behn, op. 

Lit 37T-2 

' Semnd IMustafa, 11 _93; Juchereau, 1. 87; Belin, op. cit, 320 
’’ The Ol’ifeci^ and Gunha of the Right being placed under the Sipahihr 
-bvzn*, those of the Lett under the SiUJiddrlar Uga-U*. — D’Ohsson, vii, 172, 3^6 
' 'Fhe cav-alr>' establishment fluctuated Molently during the seventeenth 
Lcnturv' According to Uivdct. i lOc. it had risen by the time of Ahmed I 
<1^03-17) from 7,oco to 2i,cco. SlvviJ ?vIusTabn n Q3. states that it was 
reduced by Vlurad IV (1623-40) from about 30,000 to 5,000 or 6,oco, and that 
at the a^-CtSMon of bulevnuin II (1687) it at 15.000 Hammer, Stants- 

triialtung, 270-40, citing Hezar henn respecting a slightly earlier date, places 
11 at 15,17s, while D'f)hsson, vii 367, remarks that, having risen dur.ng the 
reign of Vlehm.ed IV ( i64S-,'57} from about 20,000 to over 000 V 'va" reduced 
under Ahmed III (succeeded 1703) to 26,000 
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were hard put to it to find men enough to parade for the receipt of 
pays Consequently the government had nothing to fear from 
them, and could easily have abolished them had it chosen to do so. 
It did not so choose for quite another reason — and one, it may here 
be added, that applied with equal force to any mooted abolition 
of the Janissaries — namely that the pay-certificates of both bodies 
were now held partly by government officials themselves^ and 
partly by the general public ; and it was thought with justice that 
neither were likely to submit without a protest, of incalculable 
effect, to being deprived of the income to which the purchase of 
these certificates entitled themL' 

The histoiy' of the Ottoman artiller\^ and its allied corps of 
Transportmen and Armourers was even gloomier. These bodies 
fell into total decay, however, only in the eighteenth centurv\ For up 
to the Peace of Carlowitz (1699) the Sultans’ artiller\’ appears still 
to have been actually superior in some respects to that of their oppo- 
nents, and their arsenals still to have been capable of providing 
arms for large forces.-^ Subsequently, however, and particularlv 
during the long peace, all three corns were completely corrupted 
by abuses similar to those that had destroyed the efficiency of 
the Janissaries and the cavalry- their pay certificates were publicly 
bought and sold, and their establishment was consequently 
reduced to a skeleton. In their case, moreover, there seems to have 
been little affiliation of artisans, who mdght to some extent have 
maintained a tradition of training ; and raw recruits hastily enrolled 
in an emergency were even more useless in this branch of the 
service than in those less technical.^ 

^ So Se\yid iVlustafa, lu. 90, stating that on some occasions, unless the 
sergeants in charge could offer convincing excuses for absentees, the same men 
had to appear nMce. Cf. Jorga, op cit iv 158. Perhaps D’Ohsson, vii. 368, 
who puts the number of Sipdhis stationed in the capital at as much as 1,500, was 
deceived to some extent by these subterfuges. 

^ Cesdet, 1. q 6, states that most esd^nes fell into the hands of dignitaries of the 
Inside and Outside Stj’Mces, of ^he L Itmd, and of palace servants In this case 
they were known as Kapili €u2>neler, 'Court certificates’ 

^ The abolition of these cemneaw-s was much discussed m connexion with 
the numerous plans for army reform projected under Selim III, but was alwavs 
rejected, on this score, as impracticable 

* Jorga, op cit. iv 160-1. 

® See Cevdet, 1. 98, who states that i-.n the outbreak ot war the officers, ‘as at 
a shoot where tiie L^anie is beaten ‘ 'nr;^~uri ati would assemble a mob of 

\agabonds and hire the requunte transport wagt?<ins from shopkeepers and 
others, with the result tnat no n’'''re thari halt the ammunition supplied would 
reach its destination, the rest bcini^’ abandoned en route, and that at the first 
sound of firing the^said \agaoftnds would cut the harness of their transport 
animals and ride off uri them, aOaT^domog guiiS, waggons, and ammunition to 
the enem^r Cf juenetcau, 1 62— ''3 1- ■ * hrjri’t' n, 270 ’Lott, iii. 9, likewise 

notes that on the oatoreak of w'ar m 179-'^ i '* ('the terminal date of our survey 
period) the arm> lett the capital wgh a rrodunous tram of Artillercq but which 
consisted of pieces ill mounted and fuU as ill served’. He also remarks, ibid, 
that the Tutks were far from wanting troops appointed for this service 
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As for the Sappers (Lagimcis) and Bombardiers {Humbarach), it 
is among them that we find the earliest instances of the training of 
(Ottoman troops by foreigners. Thus the Sappers were already so 
trained during the Crete campaign (1644-69), by English and 
Dutch instructors, under whose direction they acquitted them- 
selves with credit-^ The ‘westernization’ of the Bombardiers was 
an affair ot greater moment. It was undertaken in 1735 by the 
Comte de Bonneval, a French officer previously in the service of 
Louis XIV and later of the Emperor, of high rank and notable 
experience, who, on falling out with the Prince Eugene, sought 
employment with the Sultan in the hope of avenging the slights 
he had suffered at Vienna by reorganizing the Ottoman army as a 
whole. Thus, on soliciting engagement, De Bonneval described 
himself as possessing, apart from a general knowledge of military 
arts, a notable skill not only in the casting of cannon and grenades 
and the organization of batteries, but also in the dredging of 
harbours and the mining of metals. And it seems quite probable 
that he would have achieved this object had he not been hampered 
by frequent changes in the Grand Vezirate (since by winning the 
confidence of one minister, he became automatically suspect to the 
next), and the opposition of officers that stood to suffer from his 
activities ; so that, in the event, these were restricted to a reorgani- 
zation of the Bombardiers. Before Mahmud I would accept his 
services, Bonneval was obliged to turn Aloslem. Thereafter he v/as 
known as Ahmed Pasa, since he was then raised to the rank of 
Beylerbeyi. His reform of the Bombardiers consisted in the 
recruitment and training of three hundred Bosnians extra to the 
former establishment. He himself was made Humbaraci Basiy a 
post that he retained, with one short interval during which he was 
banished in disgrace to K^stamonu, until his death in 1747,^ after 


[the art:Her>'] ; more than forty thousand men, enrolled, and paid under the name 
of Topchi , , composed a Body, already too numerous; but, in reahw, more 
expensive than useful', and goes on to describe their lack of discipline and the 
sale of their pay certificates. The brighter picture pamted by Se>yid Alustaft 
(lii, 91), who says that in comparison with the Janissaries the artillery and allied 
corps were maintained in good order, and in particular that their pay certificates 
were not sold, evidently reflects conditions in the later seventeenth and earlier 
eighteenth century. 

It may be noted that the Armourers (Cebects)^ like most of the other corps, 
suffered by habitually receiving their pay m arrears. Thus in 1703, not having 
been paid for from 5 to 10 ‘^quarters', they declined to embark, when ordered 
to do so, for Georgia, and headed a revolt that led to the deposition of Sultan 
Mustafa 11 — -Belin, ‘Histoire Economique’, J A.^ S^rie VI, tom. 4, 363. The 
Bostancis (see above, p. 84) shortly afterwards revolted for the same reason. 

^ Jorga. op. cit. iv 163. 

^ Juchereau, i. 71; O.T.E.M.y 1913, Nos. 18, 19, and 20; Mehmed 'Arif 
Bey, Humbaraci Basi Ahmed Pasa; Prince de Ligne, Me?ncfire sur le Comte de 
B<tnnt 7 -al] Vandal, Le Pacha Bonnci al Bonneval was buried next the tekye of 
the Mevlev i derviscs at Galata, v, hich was long, on this account, a place of 
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which the Bombardiers relapsed into an inefficiency no less com- 
plete than that of the rest of the armed forces.^ 

Having now described the effect of one of the factors in the 
process of decay that set in during the reign of Alurad III — the 
threat to the system of the devdryne, its eventual abolition, and 
the disastrous consequences of this measure to the whole paid 
standing army of the Kapi Kullari — we may now turn to the other: 
a growth of irregularities in the holding of fiefs. 

As in the case of the 'standing' army, such irregularities first 
occurred during the reign of Suleyman the ?vlagnincent. A certain 
Beylerbtyi- then accepted bribes for the disposal of those falling 
vacant. But he granted them only to persons suitable to hold them ; 
and such comparative scrupulousness was also obsen'ed in some 
cases of what were considered to be irregular grants of the reign of 
MurM Hi. ' Other grants of the time, howcv>jr, were of a much 
more damaging nature, and opened the dour to a corruption of the 
whole system : namely, the cunvtrsion of militarv fiefs either into 
'civir holdings-^ (it will be remembered that a large class of ffefs 
provided a livelihood for civil functicoaries in any case) or into 
private property. ^ These conversions were effected, for their own 
benefit, chieffy at the instance of powerful courtiers, to whose 
inffuence Murad was notably subject. But their example was 
quickly followed with increasing frequency by ministers and other 
functionaries, including the provincial governors, wffiose power was 
capable of abuse. Many of the fiefs thus converted were turned 
over, at least nominally, to the retainers of these functionaries, so 
that the true extent of their possessions might be concealed. 
Others, in order that their holders might not be deprived of 
them by confiscation, were illegally formed into zvakfs or pious 
foundations.'^’ 

This was one chaniiei into which revenues intended for the 

piltrrimajjc for bhghtiy <c.ir,aal:7cU Eur-jptan tourists. — Cf Hammer, Staats- 
z'eriialtiing, 407 i Juchereau, i. 472. 

Husre\ Pasa, \\hom the hiitorii;'..' \ > '-j.’it to a^. an early and unhappy example 
of promotion to a provincial y v^^^ol.hlp direct from the palace service.— 
Seyyid Mustafa, 1. 123; Ccvdvt, 1 <^4 

Narnejv those ^^ra^lted t"' lo; : 1 vvt,rs fur j^ood service in the Persian cam- 
paign by Ozdernir Pa:a.— IL.u . :f. Koyu Bey (Behrnauer, 294) 

^ e. from Kilif ii l p. 4^^ mto arpalik$ and basrnakliks— 

Ko(,uBey, loc^city Jr/w h ' (,f Arpu ah..ve, p 85), bapriak 

a slipper (botn Turnish) 1 hese nr liners v, t-re called b^;cause the revenues 
thev yielded \>>ere supposed to :or the barlev consumed in the stables of 
ohicers and ofhciaK, and t-r the ^lipper^ of tl e Harem ladies 

Ttrnltk nr nnlk h. lov. . y. zr ' 

■ ^t-yyi<i Mu-fir.y jj ~ K( tu B(. v iBehrnauer, op. cit. 295); 

Juchertau, 1 12-,-b. Isn-a.i H U.r, Nta‘:e> th.it the themselves used 

in later Unit? r,, (.<,.rt\ert their h^ d'.oy-,, v.h’ch vere state land, into private 
pre)pert\ lojr tlu ir eenious arr.- 2-rnerit v.hercby the owners contrived to 
maintau. contre'l (j^er property converted intej see below, ch. xii. 
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support of the feudal army were diverted. The other was the 
public treasure. We have remarked that the treasury' was faced 
from the end of the sixteenth centuiy*^ with a declining revenue and 
mounting expenses, the latter being largely due to the growth in 
size of the ‘st'tnding’ army. One way of solving the problem thus 
posed w^as a debasement of the currency. And though the expedient 
resulted in riots of the soldierv”, and its advantage was nullified by 
the consequent necessity of raising their rates of pay, it was 
repeatedly resorted to.^ In such circumstances the diversion to 
their own uses of some of the huge revenues collected and applied 
locally for the upkeep of the feudal troops was a perpetual tempta- 
tion to the administrators of the Ottoman finances. The soldiery 
that they were obliged to pay in cash were in a strong position to 
enforce their will on the government, w^hereas the feudal troops 
were not. And so the government w^as inclined to allow’ feudal 
fief-holding to die, as it were, a natural death. Fiefs being within 
certain limits hereditary, they w’ere permitted to remain in being 
until competent heirs died out. But w’hen they did so, when the 
fiefs fell vacant, they were frequently assimilated to imperial 
domains, and, like these, entrusted by the treasury to tax-farmers. ^ 

This evolution w’as made easier by the abrogation, under Siiley- 
man, of the original practice whereby vacant fiefs lay in the gift of 
the Beylerheyis The central government had assumed this duty 
because the Beylerheyis had been prone to grant fiefs in return for 
bribes. But on the grow th of corruption in the central government 
itself persons entitled to grants found themselves cheated again; 
and now’ their plight w’as w’orse than before, since they had then 
been able to appeal from the Beylerheyis to Istanbul.'* 

On the other hand, the evolution w’as retarded to some extent 
by the very prevalence of corruption, since fief- granting was an 
obvious field for its exercise, and by the simple appropriation of 
fief ‘title-deeds’ at the death of the holder on the part of un- 
authorized persons. 5 Moreover, the mere persistence of Sipdhi 
families kept a great number of fiefs in being. In the eighteenth 
centur}’, they still accounted for a considerable part of the 
agricultural land of the Empire. Their military’ value, on the other 
hand, w’as by then all but negligible. 

^ See below, ch. vii. 

" Se>wid iVIu?tafa, ii. 94. 

^ See above, p. 49. 

* D’Ohsson, vii. 376, states that the practice whereby vacant fiefs were re- 
granted by the central government was revived under Mustafa II (1605-1703). 
But if It had fallen into disuse, this must have occurred a comparatively short 
time before, since Ko^u Bey, writing for Murad IV (t 62C-40>, refers to its dis- 
advantages as here explained. Sewid Mustafa, 111. 95. writes as if, nevertheless, 
the provincial governors had many opportunities of taking bribes for grants. 

5 D*Ohsson, loc. cit. 
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This was due to a number of factors. The first was the granting 
of fiefs to unsuitable persons, ‘townspeople and farmers^ of low 
extraction’, even when they were such as to undenake militaiy' 
service at all. For of course neither the courtiers and officials that 
secured fiefs, nor their servants, ever even proposed to do so. 
The second was a deterioration in the quality of the officers pro- 
moted to be Alay Beyis. For when the Beylerbeyis began taking 
bribes for the appointment oi Alay Beyis, it was only natural 
that the latter in turn should take bribes from the Sipdhis ; and a 
common aim of this corruption was the avoidance of war service. 
This practice resulted in the appearance at the seat of war of only 
the poorer fief-holders, who could not afford to indulge in it — 
and who were responsible at most for one armed attendant.- A 
third factor was again the effect of corruption. The official at the 
capital charged with the granting of fiefs did not hesitate to dupe 
applicants by allotting the same holding twice, or seceral times, 
over. Disputes concerning the tenure of fiefs w^ere accordingly of 
frequent occurrence.^ And this led to the failure of Sipdhis to 
appear on campaign, since they feared with justice that if once they 
left their fiefs unguarded, some rival claimant, armed with a title 
equally good, might collect its yield of crops and dues for himself.^ 

The number of mounted troops yielded by the Ottoman feudal 
system at any period is hard to determine. In the time of Suleyman 
it appears to have been above Uvo hundred thousand, if the armed 
attendants of the Sipdhis are taken into consideration. But bv the 
eighteenth century no more than five-and-tw^entv thousand, and 
perhaps tew'er, could be mustered. ^ ?vloreover, being quite un- 
trained and unused to one another's company, thev w^ere of little 
value in w^ar.^ Partly ior this reason, and partly because no other 
troops were any longer available for the purpose, they were now 
often detailed for such unromantic duties as trench-digging and 
the hauling ot cannon, which had earlier been discharged bv the 
Yiiriiks and 1\ I its die ms. 

Some of these, as w'e have seen, were at one time emploved wdth 
the fleet and during the seventeenth centurv all in one way or 

^ i.e. re'dyd It v,as the consequent confusion of re dyd and 'askeris (see 
that was especially repugnant to the spirit of the original system. 

Seyyid IMustafa, ii g6, in. 95; Cevdet, 1. 103; Isnia il Hiisrev, 168. 

^ Isma il Husrev, 169, quoting Sakazov, Wirtschafts^eschichte. for 

the simultaneous grant of a village to 18 or 20 persons — Cf. D’Ohsson, loc. cit. 

Ce\det, 103; D’Ohsson. vn. 375-b 

=> See. for estirnates of their numbers at various times. Lybyer, 104; Se>wid 
Mustafa, ill 941 Kogu Bey (Behmauer, op. cit 296) ; followed by Cevdet, i 103; 
Juchereau, 1. 90; Jorga, op. cit, iv 159? Isma il Husrev, citing Sakazov. 

^ Cevdet, loc cit Lf Styyid IMu^tafa, ni. 95 

^ See abo've, p. 55, and cf Anrrted Retik, Anadohidci Turk Astretleri , vi. viii; 
and Hammer, Stautsierziultun^, 23 

Ibid, viii; cf. D Ohsson, vu. 308-9. The name Musellem was, nevertheless, 
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another seem to have lost their original status as organized ' askeris. 
The jMuselleins and the Yaya militia of Anatolia, whose men, like 
them, held land tax-free in return for servdce, were merged either 
in the ordinary peasantry or in the Sipdhi class; while of the 
Yiiruks those who settled were for a time given a fresh organization 
much like that ot the original Musellems (and subsequently under- 
went a similar evolution into re'dyd)y whereas those who main- 
tained their nomad habits took almost universally to brigandage, 
which the government was singularly unsuccessful in suppressing.- 
Another corps (it it may be so called) to disappear during the 
seventeenth centurv^ was that of the Akincis^ the irregular unpaid 
cavalry which in earlier times had raided ahead of the Ottoman 
armies proper into enemy territory for the reward of booty. The 
place of the Akincis was taken thenceforward by Tatar horse from 
Bessarabia and the Crimea. ^ 

still used for certain troops at a much later date. Thus Juchereau, 1. 90, lists 
^lusellerns with Segmens as pioneers, stating that both were charged with the 
upkeep of roads and military^ works. Perhaps it was because of the nature of 
their duties, which resembled those of the original Musellems^ that these troops 
were so named. 

^ These Yuruks came to be called Evlddi Fdtihdn, ‘The Sons of the Con- 
querors’, and a vezir was placed in command over them and called Evladi 
Fdtihan Dabiti (’officer of’, See.). They were organized in ocaks of six, of 
whom one man, as E^kinci, served at a time and was provided for by the others, 
as Yamaks (cf. above, p. 53). They w^ere excused payment of all dues; 
but w’hen no w'ar was on hand the contributions that they w’ould otherwise have 
paid to their Esktnets w'ent to defray the cost of frontier fortresses. They were 
commanded, as heretofore, by their own ^eri-basis — Ahmed Refik, op. cit 
viiiAx. 

^ Thus an attempt was made to settle some Anatolian Yuruks m the sancak of 
I9 lli; but they could not be prevented from raiding the settled population of 
that region; and at length in 1712 it w^as resolved to banish them by force to 
Cyprus. Most of them, however, escaped en route and dispersed in various pro- 
vinces of W'estem Anatolia, where, after bemg much harried, they were pardoned 
in 1714 on condition of taking up some honest occupations. In fact most of them 
eventually settled either as ordinary peasants or as sheep breeders or w^ood- 
cutters. In later times, on this account, Yuruk came to denote not necessanh a 
nomad, but rather a tribesman of strange beliefs, since even after their adoption 
oi comparatively civilized ways these Yuruks, who had always resisted a thorough 
Islamization, remained ver>" much more unorthodox m their religion than the 
normal re'dyd. — Cf. Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans, passim. 
A ver>' similar fate was reserved for the many Turkmen tribes {cenia ats) of 
Southern and Western Anatolia, who appear to have differed from the Yuruks 
proper, chiefly m that their camping-grounds were outside the Empire when the 
original Yuruk regulations were drawn up and m possessing a more definite 
tribal organization. When faced, in the seventeenth century, with the need of 
restraining their depredations, the government chose Rakka on the Euphrates 
as a suitable centre at which to concentrate them; but though they, too, had 
shown some disposition to settle, it took a long time and the use of much force 
to reduce them to any kind of order. Many fled north again and joined other 
Turkmen tribes in Anatolia ; and the government was reduced to taking guarantees 
in cash {nezir akgesi) for their good behaviour. Most of these Turkmen tribes 
continued to lead their purely pastoral life, quarrelling over camping-grounds 
among themselves, and preying upon the neighbouring peasantry when the 
authorities w'ere too weak to prevent them. — Ahmed Retik, op. cit. Lx-x. 

^ K09U Bey (Behrnauer, 297); Juchereau, i. 99; D'Ohsson, loc. cit. 
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Bv the middle of the eiehteeiith century, then, the original 
military forces of the Empire, ‘standing’, feudal, and irregular 
alike, were not merely decayed, hut were almost — if we except the 
remains ot the feudal Sipdhis — non-existent. If the Sultans should 
ever prop^-'^c to right auam, therefore, it was evident that they 
would be obliged to leh on troops raised from other sources. 
There were in fact, apart from the Crimean Tatars, four main 
types available: first, the carrisuns ot the frontier fortresses; 
secondly, the troops or the provincial Pascis : thirdly, the private 
armies ot the local grandees known as Dere-bevis (Lords of the 
Valleys); and, lastly, what levies the Jarmsaiy' and other officers, 
touring the country-side on the outbreak of war. could attract to 
their standards. 

The garrisons of the frontier fortresses w'ere called Serhadd 
Kullarip ‘Slaves of the Frontier’, to distinguish them from the 
Kapi Kuilari, ‘Slaves ot the Porte’. As w^e have mentioned, these 
fortresses w^ere originally garrisoned by Janissaries, paid by the 
central governmient and even in later times it appears that 
Janissar}’ officers, and even in some cases a few' mien, w'ere still seni 
out from the capital to form the nucleus of such garrisons where 
they W'ere supported nominally by the affiliated artisans of the town, 
W'ho w'ent by the name ot Yamaha ^assistantV and actually by 
these ‘Frontier Slaves’, who vrere raised locally and paid from the 
local revenues which had always been allotted, under the names 
I iirtluk and Ocaklik^ to the needs of such fortresses. ^ According 
to Juchereau de Saint Denys,'^ they consisted of three types of 
intantiy', called Azehs^ Stg 77 iens, and Miisellems (all names we have 
already encountered in other connexions), and three ty'pes ot 
cavalry : (heavy), (light), and Delh"^ (scouts). These 

MihtlU 77 is and Stp 7 itn^ served, like the earlier bMusellerns, as 
pi<;necrs. being charged w ith the upkeep of roads and fortifications. 
1 he Azcb:i, whean de Juchereau describes as ‘elite’, w'ere pre- 
sumably iniantry proper. By the end or the eighteenth centuiy' the 
only satisfactory Tmontier Slaves' were those drawn from Bosnia, 
Albania, and Alacedonia, which were then capable of turnishing 
10,000 cavalry and 40,000 iniantry for the defences of the Danube, 
I he Asiatic hrontier Slaves’ w'ere regarded as the w'orst soldiers 
in the Empire ' ^ 

* Serhadd 'frontier’, tri'in PersMn ser ‘head' and Arabic hadd ‘limit*. 

- Above, p. 15O. 

' Seyyid in. 93. 

Hammer. Staat<rcrz.aliung, 216-17. 3 abo\e, p. 48. 1 90. 

' Meaning * volunteer^’ , see abr.r.c, p 181. 

bee above, p. 18 1, n. 4 

Dth IS '.untracted from dflil (Arabic), a fcninie 

Juchereau b c cir Cf Jf-rcM. op cit 159, for the superiority of the 
bosnian ana Aloanian tmoj- 11, the \\ars of the late seventeenth century. 
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The Pa.yjs' troops had consisted originally of the feudal Sipdhis 
living in the district they governed, of the local Janissaries, 
artillerymen, &c., of detachments of the 'standing’ cavalry^ and of 
their personal retainers.^ But as the Imperial armies became more 
and more disorganized, the Pascis were authorized by the central 
government to raise both catalry and infantry locally for special 
purposes. These troops were paid partly out of the proceeds of 
government tax-farms, which, as we have mentioned, had increased 
at the expense of fiefs, and partly in an irregular fashion by forced 
contributions from local men of wealth and even Irom mosque 
funds.- In the eighteenth century cavalrvTOen raised by Pasas in 
this wav went, like the cavalry of the frontier tortresses, by the 
names Deli and Gonullu, and their infantr\^men by that of Tufengei 
(musketeer).^ Such forces were raised either tor war or tor the 
suppression of rebellions on the part of other Pasas. But the effect 
of these man^ruvres was to encourage provincial anarchy. For 
having a force at his disposal, a Pasa would be unwilling to disband 
it, and would often end by rebelling himself.-^ 

The Dere-btyis indeed were no more than Pasas that had con- 
trived to defy the government and their rivals long enough to 

* See above, pp. 155-6. 

- Jachereau, 1 92. 

^ For the Tufengeis and Delis ot the Imperial and Grand-\ ezirial Households 
see Appendix B (b) 3 (in) (6) and Appendix C. 

Ordinarily each Pasa is said to have employed from 100 to 150 Delis, com- 
manded b\ a Dell Basi, and the same number of Tujengets, commanded by a 
Tufengei Bast; but the governors of certain eastern eydlets might employ from 
three to five times this number of each, m which case the whole body of cavalry 
or infantrv', as the case might be, would have a superior officer called seri gepne. 
The Gdnullus were apparently inferior in standing to the Delis, since their 
commander in each station, called Gonullu Agasi, w^as adjutant to the local Deli 
Bast (Seyyid Mustafa, 111. 83*. 

The emplovnicnt by the provincial Pasas of these types of soldiery dates from 
about the becrirning of the eighteenth centurv'. IJuring the seventeenth they 
had employed others Let ends, Segmens (cf. above, p 59, n. y), and Bat leas 
(Bari m.eaiio ye’low: and tins name perhaps refers to the colour of their stan- 
dards) — Sevyid Mustafa, loc. cit ; Ahmed Rasim, 1 501, note. Cf. Jorga, 
op. cit. iv. 16 1. Let end, as we have seen (above, p. 99), originally meant sailor 
or marine. But when other tvpes ot ' Askeris superseded these Let ends in the 
Ottoman navy, thev somehow' preserved their identity' as a distinct body and 
took instead to military service on land when they could obtain it, and, more 
often, to brigandage, when they could not. Oving to their insubordinate 
behaviour a decree was issued in 169 5 abolishing the Let ends, but giving them 
a chance to re-enrol as Gonullus or 7 ufengcis 1 his order was largely ignored, 
however, and the Let ends continued to add to the disorder pre willing m the 
prov inces, particularly thost* of Asia, until past the terminal date of our survey — 
(Hammer, Staatszerzialtung, 234-5; Cevdet, 11. 40), D’Ohsson, vii 379, indeed, 
states that the Pasas in his time still employed only Let'ends and feudal troops. 
But he seems to use the word loosely, to denote merely ‘irregulars’ Finally, it 
may be remarked that as time went on the Dtli^ and Tufengas became no less 
ill-disciplintd than the Lei ends whom they had replaced (Sevyid Mustafa, 
loc cit ). Cf. below', p 21'^ 

* Juchereaii, i 92 
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found a dynasty. They do not appear, accordingly, before the 
eighteenth centur\, when the weakness of the government had 
gone far enough to permit their rise. At the time of our survey 
there were at lea^t four major families of Dti e~heyis, all in Asia^ — 
even if we exclude the all but autonomous governors of Trak and 
Syria, \s'ho do not usually go by this (^Turkish) name, and of whom 
we are to treat separately when considering the Arab provinces. 
Later, Dere-btyis were to appear also in Rumelia and to eclipse 
in political importance their Asiatic counterparts. It is a measure 
of the Sultans’ enteeblement that in the two wars of the later 
eighteenth centuiy they had chiefly to rely on the troops supplied 
by such rebel dynasts. These troops seem to have been of the 
same types as those employed by the Pasas under the control of 
the Porte, and wxre supported by the revenues now collected 
within the area under the sw^ay of each D ere -bey i for his own 
benefit. 

Ad hoc enlistment of volunteers for campaigns had already been 
resorted to in the latter part of the seventeenth century^ on several 
occasions, in order to raise reintorcem.ents for the regular armv.- 
But it w'as not until after the long peace of our survey period that it 
became a chief method of recruitment for the Ottoman forces. 3 The 
recruiting officers were called sufticiis, ‘drovers’. The volunteers, 
w'hom they enlisted for the duration of hostilities, wxre offered 
both daily pay and a bonus on enrolment,*^ and their enthusiasm 
w'as excited by ‘learned men’, who reminded them that anv war 
engaged in by the Sultan was ipso facto holy. Being, however, 
wholly untrained and ill provided, the ' were difficult to control. 
Both on their way to the front and, in the A the manv who, 

^ T hejjL* \Nere (i) the Ivaraiiiaii Ogullari of Aydin, Vlarjise, and Bergania; 
(li) the (^'apar Ogullari ot Bo/uk; fin) the family of Canikii AJi Pa§a of "^["rabzon ; 
and (i\ I the EKas OJuullari or Auasi. — See Etic\' b^pticUiu of Islcwi^ art 

‘ Derebey'. 

‘ Ab in 1689-90 when the third Kopmjlu. Fadil Mustaia Pas? above, 
p 18 1, 1^-4’ recruited '.Uiuntcen^ m both i<un:eha and Anaroha — see Behn, 
Histoire Ec(moinique [J A , Sene v I, tom i\ . 346; — and agam m 1695 on the 
capture of Chios by the \'eritt]ans — Ibid. 350 

^ The recruitment of volunteers by a general call to arms {nefiri ' d^nni) was 
resorted to on the declaration ot v, ar against Russia m 1769 by IMustafa ill 
because of his ell-justihed reluctance to rely on the Janissaries, ■who, in addition 
to being no better trained, \souid be cenain to demand constant increases of 
pay. — See de Tott, 111. 4-5 

As in the last instance cited above, when each recruit was offered 7 akges a 
day plus a bonus {buhio) ot 10 kuyuj. During the war of 1769, wRen nmeU- 
seven regiments of these Aiktris, ‘Treasure Troops', were raised, each 

infantryman recewed 2p each cavaliy^man 5 kurin a month, a bonus of 25 kurus 
on enlistment, rations, fodder, and, in some cases, a share m a tent. A condition 
of enrolment then was the possession of a gun, sword, lance, or pistols — to 
supplement, if not replace, the capons prOMded by the government Each 
regiment was commanded by a Bin-bdU, 'Head of a Thousand', whose emolu- 
ment was 1,000 kurus a month and 10 per cent of the iroops pay D’Ohsson, 
\ii. 381-2. 
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repenting their momentar}" ardour, deserted either before or after 
reaching it, on their way home they committed all manner of 
enormities in the villages, particularly where these were inhabited 
by Christians, through which they passed.^ Nor were they less 
ready to mutiny and desert in the field ; and though impetuous in 
attack, were easily routed when taken by surprise.- It was these 
untrained volunteers, and the equally untrained adherents of the 
Janissaries, who were now enrolled in ver\’ similar circumstances, 
and vith them constituted the bulk of the Sultans’ forces, that 
earned the Ottoman armies the evil reputation they enjoyed during 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, ^ when their 
passage, it was said, came to be more dreaded by their fellow sub- 
jects in the provinces than that even of the enemy. It must be 
allowed, however, that the depredations in which they indulged 
were to some extent forced on them by the negligence of the 
authorities in arranging for their supply. Their treatment of the 
Christian peasantry" also, where this was in fact worse than their 
treatment of their co-religionists, is partly to be explained, if not 
excused, on the one hand bv the crusading spirit in which the 
Russians waged the wars in which these volunteers were engaged, 
and, on the other, by the corresponding spirit of Moslem fanaticism 
that was inculcated into them by the religious authorities of the 
Empire.^ 

Compared with the volunteers, the 'Frontier Slaves', the troops 
of the Dere-heyis and even those of the Pasas, though far less 
numerous, were well disciplined and equipped. None of them, 
however, were capable of withstanding successfully the trained 
armies against which they were pitted, far below the contemporarv^ 
standard of West-European efficiency though even the latter might 
be. Soon after the outbreak of the war which ended our survey 
period, accordingly, it was perceived at Istanbul that what w^as 
needed if the Empire w^as to survive was some radical reorganiza- 
tion of the Sultans’ armed forces. Unhappily, though in realitv it 
scarcely existed, in theorv the old 'standing' army still remained in 
being, to obstruct the efforts of those by whom this need was 
realized. 

So much for the army. With the evolution of the Ottoman navy 

^ Eton, 25. 

- Ibid 67-8. 

' See Thornton. 254, 260, who contrasts the indiscipline of the I'urkish forces 
in his day with their former good order, remarked on by Hushecq and Rycaut. 

* De Tott, III. 8, notes that the \oluntefcTS \\cre not all recruited at once, hut 
that the strength ot the army continuilly hein^ auijniented by the arn\al (V' 
fresh ‘Fanatick Musselmen' The Asiatic recruits, howe^e^, were not so 
‘Fanatick’ as to nesrkct their o\\n interests, and v, hen passim? throui?h the 
Capital on their wa> to the front declined to budpt before makim: terms with the 
government. — Ibid 12 
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we have already dealt; and our account of the Household is based 
chiefly on descriptions of it as it existed in the eighteenth centur\' 
To complete our picture of the decay of the Ruling Institution, 
therefore, it remains only to note some late changes in the organiza- 
tion and conduct of the central and provincial governments. 

Both were, of course, profoundly affected by the abolition of the 
dersirme. If Oglans were still recruited to till posts first in the 
Household and later in the army and the administration ; but these 
recruits were now drawn, in theor}^ from the Moslem population at 
large (thous^h they were at the same time still regarded as the 
Sultan’s ‘slaves'), and in practice trom among the relatives, friends, 
and proteges of those in a position to secure them places. The 
chief and most unhappy result of this innovation was a great and 
ever increasing multiplication of candidates, to satisfy whom, at 
least partially, a system of short alternate tenures of office was 
instituted : that is to say, whenever such a course was practicable, 
appointments would be given for one year only, after which the 
temporary^ holder of each such post would retire and await his next 
turn for employment. In the eighteenth centur\" all the principal 
offices, not only in the central and provincial administrations but 
also in the army and the Household, were held on yearly tenures 
of the kind;^ and, as we shall see, a similar system obtained in the 
learned profession. Add to this that these same posts were now 
conferred in return for bribes and that the main object of successful 
candidates was to recoup themselves for this initial outlay and to 
provide for the lean years they might expect to follow; and the 
welter of intrigue for the achievement of office, on the one hand, 
and the incompetence and venality of the office-holders, on the 
other, may well be imagined. Fortunately this system appears to 
have applied chiefly to the higher offices only, the subordinate 
secretaries and clerks remaining unaffected bv this yearly general 
post and beincr promoted in a rational manner for good service and 
seniority. “ 

As we have pointed out, between the sixteenth and the eighteenth 
centuries the relative importance of many of the principal offices 
in the central administration had been completely altered. In the 
sixteenth century state business had been conducted by the Grand 
Fecr/V sitting in the Imperial Dk'dn with l^ezirs of the Dome, the 
Kddk askersy the Kaptan Pasa, the Xisdnci, and the Defterddrs, In 

^ See D’Ohssnn. Ml iqi sq 

There uere then eighu'-five of these ’alternating posts {mendsihi devriye) at 
Istanbul, di\ nJed into six categories, and including not only the three ‘ministers’, 
the SIX ‘secretaries of state’, the three Defterddrs, the Xijdnci, the Defter Emine, 
and the heads of the Finance Office departments, but also the Commissioners ot 
the Household and the (jtnerals of the infantry and ca\alr\’ corps 

^ Hammer, Staatsverzialtung, 163. 
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the eighteenth the Vezirs of the Dome had been abolished; the 
office of Nisdnci had become a sinecure ; the Kdhya Beyi and the 
Re^is Efendi, formerly no more than leading officers of the Grand 
Household, had become ministers of an importance at least 
equal to that of the Defter ddr\ while correspondent with these 
changes, Imperial Divans, though still held, were held more and 
more intrequently and merely for show ; and state business was in 
tact conducted in the course of daily meetings at the Sublime 
Porte. 

This development corresponded to a growth, at least during the 
earlier part of the period during wffiich it took place, in the power 
of the Grand Vezir, But it marked also a grow^th in what we may 
call caprice in government. Under the old regime, governmental 
initiative w^as exercised w ithin an uncommonly rigid framework of 
Kdniins w'ith a semi-religious basis. As the Sultans retired from 
active rule, how^ever, and the Grand Vezirs assumed a greater 
independence, it became more and more common for the latter to 
issue special edicts, under the name of Imperial or Xoble Rescripts 
{Haiti Hiimdyiai or Haiti §erip).'^ These, it is true, embodied the 
Sultan’s right of action by iirf,- which had ahvays been recognized. 
Nor w'as there any conscious, or at least acknowdedged, lessening 
ot respect tor Kdnuns: indeed, reforms were almost invariably 
represented as a restoration of the conditions envisaged in the 
Kdnuns of the glorious past. But each of these Rescripts was 
naturally regarded as a peculiarly solemn, and, as the latest, so the 
most reverend, formulation of the Sultan’s wall: with the result 
that or d’m^iry firmans, or commands, w’hich were meant to, and as 
a rule did, require no more than the observ'ance in particular cases 
ot general rules already laid dow n by Kdnun, came to engage com- 
paratively little respect- Rescripts, no less than Kdnuns, were 
supposed to conform to the iferi'a, but thev became in fact an 
instrument of tyranny (in its strict sense) ; and so, during the period 
ot change, w^e may obserw^e that the Ottoman government became 
decidedly less 'constitutional’ than it had been.^ 

The abolition of the devfirrne, apart from its effects on the 
organization of the army, affected the government of the provinces, 
as it affected the central administration, chiefly by multiplying the 
candidates for high office and by elevating to this position many 
persons who had undergone none of the strict training of earlier 
days but had made their w^ay up the ladder of state employment by 
cajolery and corruption. From these there follow'ed tw'o further 

* Hatt, Arabic, 'a line’ and hence ‘a signature, an autograpih’. 

^ See above, p 23. 

^ Hammer. Staatsz^erfilss'^rlL:, 73-4 Ihitutn Humayufi were introduced under 
Murad III (1574-95). 
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rcbuitSo In the tirst place provincial goveriiuis lived in a constant 
^late ot apprehension at the intrigues oi their rivals, and where they 
had sufRcient forces at their command to risk the adventure were 
tempted to maintain themselves m office by defying the Porte to 
dislodge them at the end of their term in favour oi the next 
aspirants on the list d it was on such defiance, as we have remarked, 
that the Di'rt-beyis founded their power. In the second place the 
title of tre/r came, with the multiplication oi office-holders, to be 
conferred more and more lavishly ; and since there were not enough 
ey diets to go round, some had to be content with mere hvds. In 
some cases one or two lii'ds would be amputated from an eydlet to 
compose a wurtlucr holding. In others Ikds and even simple 
kadds would be placed under the control oi pasas governing 
territories not even adjacent, who^e yield was insufficient for their 
needs.' Henee it became common for pasas to appoint agents lor 
the administration oi these detached districts, under the names 
for sancaks and I'oycoda-^ for kadds, and to share with 
them tile revenues derivable from the tax-farms which the pasas 
now irequentiv held themselves on a life-tenure." The sole interest 
ot thebc agents was to miake as much money as they could wffiile 
the opportunity w^as still theirs. 

Arujther development of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies w^as the rise to power of a class of provincial notables — 
A'yd//s/' Originallv, it appears — though at wffiat date wt are un- 
certain (the scheme of the Ruling Institution in its prime not, so far 
as w^e !:now, providing for their activities) — these notables were 
elected by the people of each region," presumably to represent 
them zis-d-z'is the governmental authorities, perhaps on the analogy 
of tile koca-basis, who headed the local Christian communities.^ 
Once chosen, the A’ ydns wTre appointed by firman and were 
addressed in form : ‘Notables of the Vilayet and Elders of Affairs.’^ 
In anv case the A'ydns of later days appear generally to have 
been landowners and to have owed much of their influence to this 
fact. In the eighteenth century it was the Aryans, we are told, who 
e^uitrolled tl:e civil and financial administration of the towns, so that 
the RVh// confined hirnstlf to matters of justice. Juchereau,^^ 
indeed, maintain^ that the A^ydns had control also of military 
forces, but it appears from vEat he gees on to relate that he saw^ 


' Jut htTi ciu. 3 17S, 1 80-1. - .ihni'e p 144 

.Muasitu^h. Arabic, 'ore that ac jepcs dtioerc of soniethirc’ 

' S.'t p 54 

^ 1 t >'}‘ih{ia 7 u (cr p 2551 '1 hese wtre '-old ov 'juOi.'P j*- the Capit-d 

tor their JuJiereau, i 17^ 

I \a?', plural vji Arabic ayn, 'n tht. 'cnst princju-i pci > .c-aei. ' In 'Eurkiah 
this plur.C- 1. U'-L‘ 1 m the sir '-c ' ■». is a -ineulir 
Isn\a il Hu^r-c, oo cit . 17 c 
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no verv^ clear difTerence between the A'yans and the Dere-heyis^ of 
whom there were in his day many more than at the time of our 
survey.^ 

This completes our sketch of the decay. The Ruling Institution 
had thus, by the eighteenth century’, undergone as complete a 
transformation as was compatible with the maintenance of most of 
its original forms. Instead of being manned almost exclusively by 
slave converts, it was now manned entirely by free Moslems. 
Instead of inspiring its members to earn merit by the exercise of 
talent and virtue, it taught them that they must look to corruption 
for advancement, and might safely neglect the duties that should 
have been concomitant with their privileges. Finally, instead of 
providing the Sultans with an efficient instrument for the presert^a- 
tion and extension of their power, it was now scarcely strong 
enough to maintain their authority at home, and had become an 
engine of feeble tyranny over those of their subjects that were 
unable to combine against it. 

^ For further details concerning the A'ydns see beio\\, pp. 256-7. 



CHAPTER IV 


OOVERXVIEXT AND ADVIIXISTRATIOX IX THE 
ARAB PROVIXCES 

I THE OTTOMAX REGULATIOX 

T he aims ot Eultans Selim and Suleyman in the organization of 
their Arab provinces were to maintain them in the condition 
in which thev v, ere taken over and to preserve the siipremacv of the 
Ottoman I'altanate, The modest ambitions which had contented 
t-ie '..juqueror and the Lawgiver remained the highest ideals of 
their weaker successors. The keynote of Ottoman administration 
was conservatism, and all the institutions of government were 
directed to the maintenance of the status quo. Since the kdnuns of 
Selim dvA Suleyman were regarded as the embodiment of the 
highest political wisdom, amelioration could have no meaning 
except the removal of subsequent abuses. The exercise of public 
spirit and initiative on the part of governors or lesser officials was 
thus not so mnich discounted as maimed and circumscribed, and a 
va.'.t neivo'rk of vested interests created bv the conquests placed 
an all but insurmountable obstacle in the way of the would-be 
reformer. 

If, however, we base our view, not upon the eighteenth-centurv 
doctrines ot the Social Contract and the Rights of Alan, or their 
later successors, but upon the considerations which mav reason- 
ably appear to have guided the Ottoman Sultans, we shall find that 
their system vas eminently practical, and neither harsh nor unjust, 
d hc\ accepted the traditional and recognized division of mankind 
into a variety ot social orders; ‘men of the sword’, ‘men of the pen’, 
merchants, artisans, cultivators, dimmis, slaves. To each order 
were a-oigned it> iiinctions, and regulations ^^'ere drawn up to 
eiwu^t' the po/per carrying out of those functions, and that none 
should inirttere With or iniringe the functions or rights of others. 
It was taken as axiomatic that each order and each province should, 
as tar p('--ible, pa\ tor the upkeep ot its own administration and 
cemrnheue an cquiialhe proportion to the Imperial Treasury. So 
tar tr</Ui ^v'erlvjrdemng their subjects, the Sultans had the wisdom 
to realize th..t light taxation and simple forms of direct administra- 
ti<mi w'erc ui the interests both ot the Treasiirv and of the popula- 
tion. [h.t<,re the CHtonun conquest the lands of Western Asia wxre 
tlp'ided intw a uuu'.bcr ut independent states, and cultivators were 
rack-rent..* d aui .oicrchantN Heeced to nu}' tor t!ic upkeep of large 
and e^' p<‘‘' '>1 ee cU roles and extravagjnf courts. As provinces of a 
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vast empire with far-flung frontiers, and at pra.'c uith one another, 
their ’iiilitary establishments were r'- '^iiocd to small garrisons, 
suffieient to maintain interna^ order and supply a few regiments for 
the Imperial army when required. Finally, by its strict adherence 
' the d(-ctriries and nrinc (nies of the Ser^’a, its patronage of both 
m- 'rd. d')x learninst -nd che Siifi teachings, and its organization 
of the judicial Service, the Ottoman state sought to foster the 
relieious lite of all ^ts subiects and to maintain a high standard of 
histice, as the m^tral sanctions ot its rule. 

U hii=" these measures reflect the more positive and favourable 
'-/errs of the Ottoman regulation, another group reflects the 
maxims ot the traditional Perso-l'urkish political philosophy, rein- 
rorced by the experience ot the Empire itself. Its ruling idea was 
i-strust — tear ot treachery or of unregulated ambition on the part 
_U the oliicers of the Empire — and its methods were directed to 
Centralization and the balance of forces. We have alreadv described 
the division of the provinces into eydhts. t 1' 'oreticallv equal in 
>tatiis and each to a large extent self-go^'ermng under its Pasa or 
\l dli. Though the latter united in himself the supreme military 
and civil authority, and was responsible for public order and 
stcunt}, for the collection of taxes^ and the remittance of the 
stipulated annual tribute or contribution to Istanbul, and for the 
public administration generally, his tenure of office was precarious, 
and by the eighteenth century was renewable only from year to 
vear. Even within his province, his capacity for effective control 
was weakened bv a variety of contrirunces, apparently designed to 
prevent him from exercising anv form of direct administration 
The accounts of the Pasalik were kept by the deftcnliv or book- 
keeper', who held his office independently by fi> man from Istanbul F 
and the other branches of administration were in the hands of the 
Pasas ktthudd or ‘stervard^ {called vulgarly kdhyd or kihyd), also 
appointed on annual tenure. While the Pasa. in accordance with 
the traditional Islamic svstem. possessed wide judicial powers, the 
kddi and the other religious dignitaries enjoyed, anti exercised, 
the right of sending protests and memorials direct to Istanbul, 
seldom without effect. ' 

But these were minor checks compared with the relations be- 
tween the Pasa and the armed forces of each eydlet. and between 
the ronstituent sections of the armed forces themselves. At each 

At AkpT'o d Separate otficer, rbe ^^as apr'JintcJ froni Istanbul 

d^rcc'’ for this purptjst* (ct Voliuv, u. 41* SA-iV ('ei.asH.T-'dl'y the t-ihs’l and 
p'}^'uin Wert united, pt-rhaps not before r r.So mf-n, a' (7v.z7i, in. 305 

e.tf 'Ah b. Hasan, who was jyttuldf '>1 Damascus tor Liehtter 

years ( 1717-35 ; AluraJi, ui aii ), anJ Mnh iro^nad f'jrrdh, whnhtld rh^ sui'n* 
othce tor thirty etars from 1 74^’' wit'a.ut Uitt- ’TLip^ion Mhi \ :v 3s- 

.Sec below, chap, w 
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head-quarters a body of Janissaries and other troops was estab- 
lished as a permanent resident garrison, their functions being 
inherited by their descendants. These troops were usually dis- 
tributed in two or more ocaks^ mainly of foot, more rarely of horse, 
musketeers, &c., each conamanded by its own kahytU defterddr^ 
and other officers, who seem to have been confirmed in office, but 
not nominated, by the Pasa. His authority over them was restricted 
in various ways: by kdnuns which attached specific duties and 
rights to particular ocaks or officers,^ bv limitations upon their use 
for local operations,- and above all by the provision that the 
garrison of cenam citadels (including those of Aleppo and Damas- 
cus) should be formed of imperial troops under the command of 
special officers nominated by the Porte. ^ In Egypt, which, unlike 
the Asiatic provinces, formed a single eydlet, a further restriction 
was imposed by the institution of a diicdn or council, composed 
of the Pascds officers, the principal militaiA’ officers, and chief 
religious dignitaries, which met four times a week or oftener and 
came to a decision on all matters of administration ; but though the 
final executive authority rested with the Pasa, he was not permitted 
to attend the dizvdn in person, and it was presided over bv his 
kdhyd.'^ 

The Janissaries and other ocaks, in turn, did not constitute the 
entire nfilitar}^ forces of each province. As we have seen, it was 
one of the characteristic features of the Ottoman svstem that the 
greater part of the cultivable land was assigned in the form of 
life -holdings to the feudal sipdhis, and this svstem was extended 
also to the incorporated Arab provinces, excluding those in Arabia 
proper. Three of the ey diets, however, contained neither zi'dmets 
nor timars of the ordinary type, namelv Eg\"pt, Bagdad, and Basra. 
In Bagdad a number of sipahis were settled as farmers of crown 
lands in several departments or sancaks; in the small province of 
Basra the whole district was held by the Pasa as an iltizdm or farm. 
The organization of Egypt is dealt with in detail later in this 
volume. 5 

^ In Eer^'pt, for example, the ocak ot the Caznipya had the duw ot c'vllrctme 
the taxes and that of the Janissaries (/riki^artya) of policing the towns 'fhe 

^ besides his prerogatne of leading the expeditionar>' tV»rcts dis- 

patched from Eg\'pt to join the Imperial army when required, thus became ex 

20 chief of police. Cf. abo^e, p. bo, ' ^ ^^'f. Haidar, i. 45. 

^ Cf. \ oiney, li, 49. Similarly the kapudan of buez, as commander of the 
Red bea heet, but not the kapudans of Alexandria and Damietta (Combe, 651. 
buie\man s ryanun-ksdma, however, prohibited the Pasa and the Beys from 
giving' the command of the maritime ports, or the administration (jf rt\er'ues, 
to persons in their private service {ap. Digeon, n. 2^3). 

For detinl'' regardimj the Great Diiedn' and ‘Little Dizean' see XIarcel, 
Histoire dr / 194, and Combe, 58-9 Unlike othci governors, the Pena of 

hgypt could not leave Cairo, and ^^as indt.ed confined to the Citadel bv the 
Kanun-^ama ^Digeon. li. 25.V ^ Below, pp. 259 sqq. 
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Apart irom the advantages of the /h;.vo-;ysrein in providing for 
th.e upkeep of a large militia force, it ensured the existence in each 
province of a strong element almost exclusi\elv of Turkish extrac- 
tion, whose interests w'ere bound up with those of the Empire, 
and w'ho in an emergenev could serve as a counterpoise to the local 
Janissaries. Each provincial group of s^p^/jis had its orvn adminis- 
trative organization, with a separate deftercldr and a recognized 
hey or emird Although the majority of the feudal sipdhis w’ere not 
permanently under arms, reference is made to a body of them 
which carried out certain duties at DamascusA 

Still a third militart' force was constituted in most provinces by 
the private retainers of the Pasa, the Beys, and the Defterddr. Each 
Pasa and Bey, on appointment to his post, took over automatically 
the official hdss allotted to the office, with the usual obligation of 
providing so many men for military service. The average hdss of a 
Beyierbeyi w^as sufficient to maintain between 150 and 200 horse- 
men, that of each Sancak-beyi from 30 to So horsemen, and that 
of the Defterddr from 20 to 25 horsemen/^ The Pasa of Egypt had 
neither hdss nor private retainers. 

A special difficulty confronted the Ottoman Sultans in the 
existence of nomad and semi-noinad tribes occupying lands 
within or on the frontiers of the provinces, and more especially of 
the Arab provinces. In Northern Syria the Turkmens, in INIesopo- 
tamia (Diyar Bekr) and Trak the Kurds, and in Eg}'pt, Syria, and 
Irak generally the Beduin Arabs, all constituted refractory 
elements, openly hostile to the authority of Turkish Pasus and 
Beys. In the northern provinces a half-hearted attempt was made 
to attach them to the Empire by the creation of special hereditary 
sancaks and semi-independent hukumets the latter paying no 
revenue to the central government and jxempt from military 
service.-^ In Egypt the Sultans apparently trusted to the con- 
tinuance ol the old Tvlamluk control. ^ On the occupation of Irak, 
however, the problem seems hardly to have been faced, and it was 
left to the Pasas to adopt wffiat measures of control— or, if need be, 
ol resistance and retaliation— the}' could. It may even have oc- 
curred to the Sultans that the presence of the nomads placed yet 
another obstacle in the path of ambitious or rebellious Pasas. But 
the absence of a definite policy tow'ards the Kurds and nomad 
Arabs, or rather the policy of laissez-faire alternating w'ith savage 

’ See abo\e, pp. 146, 150, and cf. Muradi, 1, 275. 

- Muradi, i\ . lO The sipdhis at Bagdad, on the other hand (Longrigg, 87), 
uertr apparently regular truops. 

' See p. 144, abo\e. For the prnate armies of the Pacas see abo\e. p 103 

’ See pp. 162-3, above. 

See the regulations for the conduct ot the ‘Arab styhP in the Kdiiihi'-S dfna, 
up. Digeon, 11 204-8. 
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repression,^ was to prove one of the cardinal weaknesses of Otto- 
man rule in .Arab Asia. 

A system so balanced and counterweighted depended for its 
maintenance upon the quality of the Imperial supervision and 
upon the character of the Pasas and Dtfttrdars. It \\as too much to 
expect that it would work without constant friction and overhaul, 
and the hlstor\’ of the Ottoman provinces in Asia during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries is ver\' largely taken up with the 
encroachment of one or other of the parties upon the prerogatives 
of the remainder or of the central government, and of occasional — 
but at best only temporarily successful — ettorts to restore the 
balance. Scenes of violence, of factions between the local troops, 
and of risings against local governors, nil the monotonous chronicles 
ot the period, which in their preoccupation with these more 
striking, but generally superliciai, events seldom furnish evidence 
of the slow accumulations of change. As to the method there can 
be little doubt. The acquisition of a privilege here, the usurpation 
oi a right there, were of tar greater importance than the more 
spectacular outbreaks; sanctihed bv tradition, each supplied one 
more weapon or one mure outwork in the constant struggle for 
supremacy. It is true that at the centre the rot had set in by the 
end oi the sixteenth ceriturv, but much sound wood remained. 
\\ eak and vicious governors there were in plenty, but the annals of 
the provinces bear, on the whole, favourable testimony to at least 
the halt of the Pasas,- and show that, minor incidents excepted, the 
public and financial administration was reasonably honest and the 
cultivators were less oppressed than under either the previous or 
the succeeding regime. The central government had not yet be- 
come unmindful ot its obligations to us subjects; com.plaints ot ill 
usage resulted in the prompt suspension of the offendinij governors,' 
and measures destructive ot the economic stability of the provinces 
were severely punished.-^ The physical conditions of the Empire 
precluded the exercise ot a more direct and rigorous control over 
its functionaries, nor could even the Pasas, in their extensive pro- 
vinces (least of all the captive Pusa of Cairo], keep a watch over all 
the activities of their subordinates. 

\\ e must also be careful not to import a Western European, and 
that a nineteenth-century, standard into our judgement, and it mav 
be as well to emphasize here a p(dnt which ha5> a close bearing on 
the development of administrative institutions in Arab Asia for the 

^ Cf , e , ( Mzzt. in. 

'eg Combt'. 21-30 (Rijvpti; Lont/ri'/Lr, 31-50 and ('Irak); Ga?zi, m 

251-02 nyieppo} 

' e g. Gvizzi, 111 2 S 1 , ct aUo I-<onyri^2, 49- 

* Pasas guilty of adulterating^ coinage e\ti_uteJ (".azzn m 2S7 {a pasa of 
Aleppo m 1660 i; Combe, 32 (a pays of m 16531 
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greater part of our period. The conception of authority implied in 
the minds of the subjects themselves an assertion of power accom- 
panied by a certain measure of harshness and violence. ' 'Abd 
el-Ra’uf Pasa (says the Christian chronicler Michael of Damascus)^ 
was mild, just, and peaceloving, and because of his exceeding 
justice the people of Damascus were emboldened against him.’ 
The Egyptian chronicler el-Cabarti is even more emphatic:- 

Tf the peasants were administered by a compassionate multazim, they 
despised him and his agents, delayed payment of his taxes, called him 
by feminine names, and hoped for the ending of his iltizdm and the 
appointment of some tyrant without fear of God or mercy for them, so 
as to gain by that means their private ends bv the alighting of his 
violence upon some of their number. Likewise also their seyhs^ if the 
multazim were not an oppressor, were [not] able in their turn to oppress 
their peasants, for they gained no proht except when the multazim 
demanded excesses and fines.' 

The prevalence of such a conception ot authority may, at first 
sight, be put to the account of long centuries of misrule and op- 
pression, supplemented by the tradition of quietism which was 
inculcated by the religious authorities and, by an acquired habit 
of stoicism, passing into fatalism. But this explanation by no 
means covers all the facts. It seems rather to be a development of 
the basic idea that authority confers privilege, and three elements 
in particular may be discerned as contributing to its general 
acceptance. One was the purely selfish element of material ambi- 
tion, common to men in all grades of society, which Cabarti 
illustrates in his reference to the village seyhs. There was none 
so low as might not hope, bv some turn ot tortune’s wheel, to be 
set in a position of authority, however subordinate, and so to share 
in its perquisites. A second element was derived from the unstable 
and transitory^ nature of most forms of authority. Those whose 
turn had come"^ enjoyed an opportunity which would probably be 
brief and therefore to be made the most ot. The victims of their 
extortions would be the first to exclaim at their folly if they 
neglected to do so, and the demands of equity were met when the 
deposed tyrant was called to account and deprived of his wealth 
and sometimes of his life bv his successors or superiors. Yet public 

^ Ta'nh hazvaJit el-^dm K'U Lubndn, cd Ma'lout (Bayrut, 1912). p 49. 

^ IV. 208, io-i5;ix. 90 (the translation is not good). The same observation 
IS made by Esteve, m Description de VEgypte, £tat IModerne, 1, Part I (Pans, 
1809), p. 321, For multai^ims and seyhc see pp 2C2-3, below 

^ Even in the nomad Arab tribe, the chief enjoyed exclusive privileges, 
including the right to a quarter of the booty taken on a raid or in battle 

It IS significant that the Arabic word daida, of which this is the primary’ 
meaning, acquired the sense of ‘authority, rule, dynasty', and was the term 
commonly used in the Arabic-speaking provinces to designate the Ottoman 
Empire. Cf. above p. 19, n. 2. 
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opinion recognized certain limits to tyranny and exploitation. One 
may even speak of 'permissible extortions’ or ‘recognized abuses' 
as we shall see later, in the sense that they had become traditional 
usages. Moreover, public opinion required the abuse of authority 
to be offset by other qualities, such as liberality, accessibility, 
braveiyq and a certain magnanimity. When these qualities were 
lacking, or W'hen tyranny violated the unwritten laws which 
governed the exercise of authority, the limits of quietism were 
reached, and vengeance was demanded and exacted.- 

The passage quoted above from Cabarti, it mav have been re- 
marked, bases the toleration of abuses of authority upon yet a third 
reason, the violence of factional spirit. It is in fact difficult to 
overestimate the part v;hich was played in all aspects of the 
administrative and social life of the Arab provinces by family, 
group, or tribal rivalries. It was these that stirred the deepest 
passions of the soul ; personal ambitions, let alone moral and re- 
ligious ideals, counted for nothing beside them. The senseless and 
ceaseless tearing of faction against faction, with all its attendant 
violence to persons and property, was restrained neither bv scruples 
of religion and humanity nor by consideration of economic and 
political consequences. Over and over again in our survxv we shall 
have occasion to recur to this ingrained characteristic of the social 
organization in the Arabic provinces. Yet, although it is piobablv 
the most powerful single factor in the social life of ovr period, it is 
by its verp^ nature the most difficult to seize and the most rebellious 
to analysis and precision of statement. Our documentary sources 
furnish singularly little assistance in explaining the factions which 
divided the local troops and resulted in the furious hrieutes of 
Janissaries against Seyydds at Aleppo, of Janissaries Kapikul 

at Damascus, of ocak against ocuk (and later of Ufarnluk party 
against Mamhik party) in Egp^pt, in spite of their ample details. 
For the Keys and Yemen feud which distracted the country 
regions of Syria we have a few casual references and the notices 
of travellers. The rest has to be put together mainly by analogy 
and conjecture. 

Given such a view of authority and its prerogatives, the rule of 
the average Turkish pasa and bey of the older school, for all his 
unprogressiveness, lack of ideals, and acquiescence in abuses, was 
more acceptable to the mass of subjects and more agreeable to their 
humour than is generally supposed. He possessed to the full, and 
put to good use, the personal qualities which gained their respect; 
he was careful to acquire positive merit by constructing or repairing 

e g, the numerous cases hen a master was assassinated by his slaves or 
retainers, rebelled against a tax-collector and defied the government, and 

pasa^ were ignom-nioiisly dn\en out of their cities 
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such public works as canals, dykes, quays, ham, and religious 
edifices, and by the creation of endowments; and by his neutral 
attitude to the \holent local feuds and personal antagonisms of his 
district he rendered a ser\dce to public security and private pro- 
perty, while none knew better how to play off the rival parties for 
his own ends. 

The radical weakness of the Ottoman administration, on the 
other hand, is to be found in precisely the same characteristics. 
Lacking any real consideration for the welfare of the subjects, 
losing little by little any moral ideals which might have inspired 
them in the earlier stages, the officers of the administration were, 
by their very virtues, led insensibly to adopt a cynical view of their 
functions and responsibilities. Their world was divided into 
hukkdm. ‘governorsh and re'dyd, ‘subjects^ the latter of whom 
existed, by divine providence, to supply the needs of the former. 
The practical outcome of this cynical view was the universal 
substitution of monetary standards for the old standards of 
efficiency. The 'good' pasa was one who remitted promptly and in 
full the sums and deliveries in kind required by the Imperial 
Treasur^^ From this it was but a step to the corruption described 
in a previous chapter.^ By the beginning of the eighteenth century 
it had become the established practice to give promotion by 
favouritism and bribery, and to put up to auction offices (not only 
administrative, but also judicial and theological), lands, and con- 
cessions of all kinds. Cynicism had taken such root that it had 
ceased to be immoral and become second nature. To maintain 
discipline over the Turkish soldiery, when its natural foundations 
in respect for superior ability were absent, became an all but im- 
possible task. The impotence of the pasas to prevent abuses, and 
the probability that they \vould be condoned at a price, encouraged 
lawlessness and rebellion, which became gradually more violent and 
widespread. Yet such was the natural talent of the Turkish govern- 
ing classes, and so ingrained the conviction of their superiority, not 
only amongst themselves, but also in the minds of their subjects, 
that (apart from the turbulence of the Janissaries) it was not until 
the middle of the century that the system began seriously to be 
challenged and to show alarming symptoms of breakdown. Before 
we go on to deal with this, however, it is desirable to investigate in 
rather fuller detail the traditional relations between the govern- 
ment and the social organization, in view of the capital importance 
which these relations are destined to assume in our study. 


^ See above, p, ig6. 
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IT GOVERNMENT AND THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


The Western obsen-er, accustomed to an organized social 
hierarch) , and inclined to pursue the ideal of stability throiuth a 
system ot mutual rnahts end duties between the diiferent clashes and 
social groups, braced by le^al safeguards and checks, and sanc- 
tioned by some participation in the control oi the legislating and 
administrative bodies, can had nothing comparable to such a 
system in the Ottoman Empire. He is therefore apt to conclude 
that the Ottoman regime was essentially a svstem of explouarion. 
injurious to the social and economic w’elfare ot tlie subjects, that it 
not only lacked any euarantees for life and propert} against the 
violence, cupidity, or caprice of the soldiery, but in ed'ect made 
agriculture, industrvc and commerce their helpless victims. Le<aal 
redress, it was assumed, could not be looked for from courts whose 
officers were a byw'ord for venality and corruption, and whose 
decrees, moreover, were illusonu since they depended for enforce- 
ment upon the goodwill of the very administration and soldier)* 
against whom they w'ere directed. Such is the impression con- 
veyed by all, or almost all, the travellers and writers of the eighteenth 
centuiA'.i More especially do they man*el that any people could 
endure the rule of such a caste as the Mamluks, in which the 
ordinary evils ot the Ottoman administration w*ere if'ensined bv 
the servile origin and violent character of the governors and by the 
instability of their power.- 

A perusal of the contemporary* oriental documents and ot the 
careful descriptions and analyses which were compiled by the 
French offxials during their period of administration of Eg\*pU 
makes it clear that the Turco-AIamluk administration w*as in itself 
by no means the capricious and irresponsible tvrannv which has so 
trequently been held up to obloquy. It is true that, theoretically, 
no system ot government could be worse or could more quickly 
lead to economic disruption and anarchv than that of foreign slave- 
born militarv' despots, linked by no ties of nature to the countiA* and 


But It muit brj rtrr.emecred that their statements relate almost entirely to 
the last hair Oi the exm.tcerith century, \shen the old structure was being rapidly 
undemnined by the factfirs alrcadv luentioned 

^ Of the numerf/us an'iia''^le de^cnptirtns (.'t the Egyptian Be\s, that of George 
Baidyin nia\ scr\ r a> .» s trnple "i he Mamaluks a set of swineherds, vagabonds, 
any thinj: ki Jru.r'ii-f u o. -^he mountains ot Alingrelia, CircasSia, Georgia, and 
brought your g in:'- Eep.pt, sold, circumcised, .and trained to the career of glory 
their to b. c <'ur, apostac> , their tirle to poever, assassination and a con- 

tempt ot ueau' , no ^tahiJity, no order, no character among them, but a constant 
thir-'*’ ...y or command' (P'-hticui fey rtlau: e to Egypt fLondun, 

iScm. i 50-j ' Ct. \ olne> , 1 157-^, and Li-ckroy, Ahnipd le Bouchef ^ 

IT' 4 ^0 '^'-ho^i* acc<junt is false ad Uiat'^r’j! particulars. 


Although thev ton 
administratjoi' 


shared th-. L^'merel /-pirnji, ot the Turco-Mamluk 
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people they exploited, and with no ambitions but power and 
wealth. Yet, in fact, by the middle of the eighteenth centur\’, Eg}^pt 
had lived for more than five hundred years under the ^lamluk 
system, and was still far from relapsing into anarchy.^ The level of 
her economic prosperity had undoubtedly declined during this 
half-millennium (in large measure owing to causes external to 
Egypt itself)," large areas of land had gone out of cultivation, and 
it is probable that the population had been appreciably reduced^ 
Had it not been for the Ottoman conquest, a breakdown might 
perhaps have taken place much earlier ; but we have seen reason to 
believe that, by reducing the crushing burden of taxation and by 
maintaining a fairlv regular system of administration, the establish- 
ment of Ottoman supremacy guaranteed (at least down to the 
beginning of the eighteenth centur}^) to the population of the 
Arabic provinces a period of relative tranquillity after the disasters 
of the later Vlamluk, Timurid, and Turkmen regimes. 

Yet the paradox remains of a government, generally apathetic, 
unprogressive, and careless ot the welfare of its subjects, and often 
arbitrary and violent in its dealings with them, and a society upon 
whose institutions and activities such a government had little or 
no effect. The explanation is to be found in the \cry lack of a 
complex, all-embracing political organization. As we have already 
suggested,- we mav visualize iMoslem society as composed of two 
coexisting groups, the relations between which were for the most 
part formal and superficial. One group formed the governing 
class 01 soldiers and officials, the other the governed class of 
merchants, artisans, and cultivators. = Each was organized internally 
on independent lines, and neither group interfered with the organi- 
zation of the other in normal circumstances. From time immemorial 
the governing class had lived on a percentage of the produce of the 
land, supplemented by various duties on goods, and the social 
structure ot the other class had accommodated itself to this situa- 
tion. In spite of political and dynastic revolutions, stability was 
ensured bv the fact that under all changes of sovereignty the exist- 

^ 1 he MamlCiK b-s bteiii ‘heU' or ‘aSbiu^nations’ was introduced into Egypt by 
Saladin ( regn. [i7i-e3i and with subsequent modifications (in 1315 and 
a^am, after the Otioman conquest, in 1517 and 152b) remained substantially the 
same until the period of Mthmed ' A\i. — C‘f C H Becker, 'Steuerpacht und 
I.ehnswesen' m hliwstuduji, 1. 234 sqq and the monographs of Poliak 

' I'he most scTiOUi biuu being the opening up of the Cape route to India in 
14^7. \\ ith the cfni-eoutiit diminution ot the Indian transit trade in the Red Sea 

^ It is scareeU pfKMOie to gam more than a \ery rough idea of the population 
of Egy'pt in the Middle Ages, but in the fourteenth centur>' it is not likely to ha\e 
exceeded four milh<<r.5>. In iHoo it ^^as estimated, alter careful calculation, at 
a little o\er 2,a.cc.230 {C’hahrol, Sf but reasons will he given later for regarding 
This figure as an underestimate. 

^ oet up 15S I bo, aho\e. 

- The place held by ’men of religion’ i^ diseU^sed belou (ch viii). 
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ing bureaucracy remained in being, and maintained the traditional 
practices with a minimum of alteration. The new masters stepped 
into the places vacated by their predecessors ; the titles to assign- 
ments of land were redistributed, but the relations between land- 
lord and peasant, ofticial and artisan, remained on the whole 
unchanged. The extreme conservatism of the bureaucracy is 
nowhere more clearly seen than in Egypt, where the respective 
functions of the Moslem accountants, the Jewish gold-dealers and 
book-keepers, and the Coptic tax-assessors and collectors in the 
eighteenth centur\' were practically what they had been in the 
tenth. From the outside it looked as though the Fasa or Bey could 
do as he pleased; in practice he was restrained irom excessive 
abuse ot his power partly by his own reverence for tradition and 
acceptance of traditional usage as binding,- partly by the steady 
pressure oi the bureaucracy, who had learned bv experience that a 
certain standard ut agricultural and industrial productivity w'as in 
their own best interests. Changes L)f dvnasty, even, were not 
without their compensations. During a long period of uninter- 
rupted dynastic rule, abuses naturally crept in and multiplied, 
sometimes to an extent which threatened social stability. The 
advent of a new dynasty swept these aw ay and revitalized the old 
system ; usually the energy and foresight of its founder resulted in 
a number of minor reforms in addition. Such had been the case in 
the Ottoman conquest, and the real defect of Ottoman rule was 
that it had lasted too long. 

A further consequence ot this state oi affairs was that the Otto- 
man conquest did not result in the Ottomanization of the Arabic 
lands. A Turkish mulitar}' aristocracy was no new phenomenon in 
either Eg^'pt or Arab Asia, but even the bureaucracy never became 
thoroughly ITrdcized. On the contrary, we find that tiie Turkish 
(or rather Bosniak) garrisons, intermarrying generation after genera- 
tion with the Arab inhabitants, became abbOrbed into the local 
population, apparently even to the extent of forgetting their 
Turkish tongue. The old administrative cadres retained both their 
traditional functions and their Arabic idiom The careful reader of 
Cabarti's chronicle cannot fail to be struck by the persistence of the 
technical administrative terms of the medieval Mamluk Sultanate, 
and it is very questionable whether a knowiedge of Turkish ex- 

- Hence the inditierence bhown by the population of Ej^ypr to political 
change's and the quarrel* ot the Revs, remarked on b\ all travellers, e.i^. 
Soimini ■ ‘d he trade^rijan neither quitted nor shut up his shop ; and the niechanic 
worked coolly at his dtior, without emnq himself the smallest concern respecting 
the combatants f Eni'libh trans., p. 42b). Rut the factional feuds of the Janis- 
saries at DjmasCii* and els« ahtre were a ditftrent matter 

- It niay be thou-aht that this could hardly apply to the Mamluks, but on the 
contrary the> were, as nunv passage* in L'abarti show, equallv strongly attached 
to tradition 
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tended far outside the ranks of the senior officials. The increasing 
predominance of the Mamluk troops^ still further, if anything, 
counteracted any tendency towards Ottomanization, since they 
deliberately cultivated the tradition of pre-Ottoman times.^ In 
Syria, however, Ottoman influence was much stronger, but here 
too, except in Aleppo and the northern districts, ^ it scarcely 
penetrated below the ranks of the governing class. Even the 
aristocratic families among the 'ulema of Damascus, though in 
frequent relations with the Turkish 'ulema and intermarivdng with 
Turkish families, resented the introduction of Turkish usages,*^ and 
only those who had studied in Constantinople were familiar with 
the Turkish language. = 

The interposition of the bureaucracy thus shielded the mass of 
the population — cultivators, artisans, merchants — from the effec- 
tive intervention of the militar}' power in their organization and 
activities. Over a long period of centuries they had created an 
independent organism, so solidly based and yet so resilient that its 
stability was never in danger. On this social and economic basis 
the structure of Islamdc society was built up; the foreign slaves, 
foreign rulers and administrators, and foreign merchants formed 
only the superstructure, which could be supported without risk of 
collapse, so long as the foundations remained intact. 

To describe the structure of this society in any detail would as 
yet be premature, It is evident upon closer examination that we 
have to deal, not with a closely knitted organism, even within the 
restricted limits of a single province, but rather with a vast number 
of small social groups, which may almost be described as self- 
governing. A recent investigator has defined such a society as 
‘consisting mainlv of territorial and genealogical communities, 
rooted in thousands of more or less isolated centres, mostly villages, 
which aro autonomous units, almost self-sufficient in their religious, 
social, poilitjcal, and economic life'.^ It will be part of our task to 

‘ It !•= rt^markanif that as latt' as the eitthteeath centun' they were still called, 
e\en m Sy’“ia. bv the medieval name Guzz. — Haidar, i 93, Cab, fav'iw. 
Lane, Mod. Egypt, chaiv iv, hr^t sentence 

- The most srnkine illustration of this is the inscription of 'Ali Be> m the 
Mausoleum of the Imam el-^afi i in Cairo, where he is called by the ancient 
ua^inal and Cahphiai titles ’ 'aziz nnsr . al-niutaiLakkil'alalldh . , . al-hdkim 
hi iirriri Ihih' <( VViet in Bull de Vln^t d’Eg , xv 182-3). 

- The tar-iou^ Turkish historian Xa ima (d 1716) was a natr.e ot Aleppo, 
and Muradi mentions several Turkish poets at Aleppo and its ermrons Since 
the Middle Aucs there has always been a considerable Turkish element in the 
population Ilf Northern Syria 

■‘eg Muradi. 11. 98. ^ Lf Muradi, n. iSj foot. 

A T) de Kat Afige]in<», Coh»'iul P^duy ftr G J Henier, The Hague, 
loUi 1 by-S The passage quoted continues as follows (slightly abridged) 
Cjreat rchgions tike LJani h-wc superimposed a common veni'er of general 
lehgious culture without, however, causing them to k'Se the peculiar shade ot 
mystioaCmacical feeling of their own particui'i! 'he Tradition, status, and the 
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analyse more fullv in the tollowing chapters the triple relationships 
involved in this system — those between the indiv idual and the 
group, between the groups themselves, and between the different 
groups and the administration, but certain common features may 
be indicated here. 

In the first place the groups carried none of the social and 
religious exclusiveness of the Indian castes, and are not to be 
regarded as in any way analogous to the latter. There is indeed a 
tendencv towards the marking-off of the militar}” forces as a 
superior caste, but even this is offset ver\^ considerably by their 
normal social relationships ; and amongst the social groups them- 
selves anv similar tendencies seem to be foreign to the mentalitv ot 
W estern Asia. Ehis is again reflected in the religious equali- 
tarianism adopted by Islam, which has in turn strengthened the 
resistance to caste ideas, if it has not wholly prevented the classiflca- 
tion of social grades. The absence of rigid caste barriers gave 
sufficient flexibility to the system to allow exceptional talent or 
personality to make its way up ; and there are enough examples in 
our ver)^ restricted material of persons who, born into one group, 
attained to some position in another, to justify us in asserting that 
there was at all times a certain movement within and between the 
individual groups. 

Nevertheless, for the enormous majority of persons, their station 
in life, their occupation, and their economic position were regu- 
lated by the accident of birth. A son normally followed his father, 
a daughter was generally married within the village or craft group. 
Consequently where these groups were of long standing (and there 
were few which were not), the tie of common occupation was 
almost always strengthened by that of blood, and the craft or 
village community— if not too large — was constituted by members 
of a single ramily more or less widelv branched. Such a constitu- 
tion enabled the effect of the rigid Islamic law of inheritance, 
namely to decompo^e propertv into minute fractions, to be miti- 
2:ated by constant recombination, and rendered the community 
more compact and homogeneous. On the other hand, the already 
powerful control ot tradition over the conduct of the individual 
member of the group was intensified by the familv ties which 
linked him to the other members, and by the disciplinarv sanctions 
which the family was in a position to exercise. In these circum- 
stances initiative was not so much stifled as non-existent, since 
every consideration combined to persuade each member that in the 
maintenance of the established order lay his own best interests, and 


iritcre>r'> of tht dcttmuiu* tiic place and functit)n of the indi\iduai, and 

as a rule heredit;. tran>ters them Aptitude and inclination are not consulted, 
so tha^ ‘ dent is rarely ^nven the chance of untulding itself.’ 
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nothing ever came to his obser\'ation or knowledge which might 
induce a belief that a better order could exist. 

The relations in which the separate groups stood to one another 
were less uniform. Groups with different economic functions — 
such as cultivator and artisan, artisan and merchant — were ob- 
viously linked by the natural or traditional economy of their 
provinces, which was almost always of a simple and direct kind. 
The normal interchange of services was conducted in the cities 
usually on a money basis, in the country^ districts veiy" often for 
produce in kind. Except for these, and for the common participa- 
tion of local groups in local religious ceremonies or the more 
specialized association of two or three groups in a religious 
fraternity, there seems to have been extraordinarily little direct 
contact between the various groups. Each inhabited its own 
quarter in the city, or its own village or section of a village in the 
country^ and, in certain districts at least, the existence of factional 
tends set up a positive barrier to social intercourse. 

Administratively, each group had a chief member, an elected or 
appointed seyh or leader, through whom all its relations with the 
governing authorities were conducted. The holder of an assign- 
ment of land acted through the village seyh or seyhs, who were held 
responsible for the maintenance of order and the collection of the 
taxes. Each industrial and merchant corporation had likewise its 
seyh, with the same administrative and taxing functions, who dealt 
with the relevant officer of government either directly or through a 
superior seyh possessing jurisdiction over a number of corpora- 
tions. In every case, again, these relations were fixed by tradition, 
and for the most part strictly adhered to. The very looseness of this 
organization was one of the chief safeguards of the social structure. 
Any violence on the part of a military^ officer, a government official, 
or a band of Arab marauders could normally affect only individual 
groups ; when it expended itself, the groups rapidly recovered. In 
extreme cases, if the original group were entirely dissolved, a fresh 
group was formed, and — provided the violence was not renewed — 
set to work to rebuild the shattered economic tissue. When this 
happened too frequently (as was the case in the later medieval 
period) it caused a shrinkage in the numerical strength and 
economic capacity of the social structure as a whole, but did not 
destroy it. In general, therefore, the conduct of government 
touched only the surface of its life ; here and there temporaiy' dis- 
locations might be caused, and a grasping and short-sighted policy 
might and did produce local contractions by allowing land to fall 
out of cultivation or forcing the stoppage or transfer of a branch 
of industry. But so long as the groups themselves, with their 
traditional organs of administration, remained intact, and so long 
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as the intervention and extortions of the military governors were 
limited to the profits and spared the capital and the means of liveli- 
hood themselves, the social organism showed a marvellous power of 
recuperation. 

The predominating role of traditional usage in all these relations, 
internal and external, has been sufficiently emphasized above. Its 
precise character necessarily varied from group to group and from 
place to place, even within the same district. There can be little 
doubt that in many groups this tradition went back far behind the 
Islamic era; in Lpper Egypt, especially, its roots lay in the ancient 
Pharaonic civilization. Among the industrial groups, on the other 
hand, the traditional usages as a whole derived from the Middle 
Ages, though specific practices might be of earlier origin. But it 
was not merely the fact of its antiquity that made traditional usage 
all but absolute ; indeed it was generallv quite sufficient for a usage 
to be once established, even at a most recent date, for it to enjov the 
same prescriptive character. Its potency lay in its association with 
the religious ideas of governors and governed alike ; not primarilv 
in the sense that the religious authorities of Islam gave a religious 
or quasi-religious sanction to each and eveiy^ usage, ^ but rather 
that reverence for tradition was the doctrine most characteristic of 
and most strongly stressed in Islamic teaching. The close associa- 
tion of the religious and social structures will be examined later, 
but enough has been said to show that, for all its apparent fragility, 
even a Turkish or ]\Iamluk governor might hesitate to lay a 
sacrilegious hand on tradition. 

It is not surprising that so intimate an association, governed 
by unwritten sanctions, should have escaped the notice of Euro- 
pean travellers, whose contacts with Aloslem society were of the 
most superficial.- But it is of importance for us to appreciate it 
thoroughly, as it is typical of the institutions of Islamic society and 
government generally. ‘Point de lois fixes. . . No written laws, 
whether with penal or other sanctions; in their place a network of 
traditional relations, maintained onlv by the common will, yet 
which had survived eight centuries of dynastic vicissitudes and 
conquering armies, and still regulated the conduct of both society 
and government. Similarly in other fields, wEere at first sight 

' questioned ^^hethe^ they ever expressly sanctioned a great many 

ot the traditional usages in village and town, but there can be no doubt that the 
local men of religion, whether of the 'ulema, or of the Sufis, or of both, did in 
fact throw their weight upon the side of tradition, and officially condoned 
the traditional usages even when (like those at the cutting of the Halic at Cairo) 
they were pre- Islamic and animistic in origin 

Ct., e.g. , \ olney s generalization : T 1 n’y a point de lois fixes; et ce cas, qui 
est commun a toute I’Asie, est la cause radicale de tous les desordres de ses 
gou\ernemens i\ 455) The statement is, in point of fact, not inaccurate but 
It sees only the negative and not the positive side of the relationship. 
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there appears to be nothing but unregulated confusion, and even, 
to the Western eye, a total disregard of law and justice, we shall 
find custom and tradition setting recognized limits to conflicting 
jurisdictions and dictating what may not be done and what may be 
done, even though technically against the written law. In the last 
resort, it is a difference in the conception of law, and in the function 
of administrative law in particular, that is at the bottom of the 
misunderstanding. ^ 

Such a system, on the other hand, possessed serious and in- 
escapable drawbacks, quite apart from the personal suffering and 
economic loss resulting from its repeated violation by members of 
the governing and militaiA' classes, It perpetuated the gulf which 
separated the people from the government,- producing at best an 
apathetic acquiescence in it on their part, as a necessar\’ evil, but 
not infrequentlv offering a foothold to elements of social opposition. 
Iffwir direct relations with it were limited to the field of taxation, 
often extorted with violence^ and supplemented by oppressive 
avanias. On the side of the government we have already seen its 
results in a similar apathy towards the interests of the subjects and 
an absence of all incentive to improvement or reform. But since 
the situation could not long remain stationar\% the balance was 
continually shifting against the people by constant small encroach- 
ments. One institution, it is true, remained to form a positive link 
between them, and in a measure endeavoured to redress the 
balance — the religious institution. How far it succeeded in carry^- 
ing out these functions will be considered in due course.-^ 

The second criticism to be brought against the system is its 
hostility to change and consequent stifling of initiative. If we may 
judge by the analogous situation in intellectual life, originality was 
not wholly non-existent but it was suppressed in the supposed 
interests of the group, or if it could not be suppressed was ignored, 
and its achievements suffered to disappear. 5 \Ve shall never know, 
in any probability, whether some Arab Jacquard devised an im- 
proved loom or some Turkish Watt discovered the power of steam, 
but we can confidently assert that, if any such invention had 

‘ Sec ch X, 1. 

■ It did not, however, create this uulf, \\hich \sas a le5ac\ to Islamic cniliza- 
tion from its imperial predecessors in Western Asia, deepened by the establish- 
ment of Turkish mihtar\' hegemony from the eleventh century. 

^ So traditional had this practice become that obser\ers agree in asserting 
that the Egyptian peasant refused to pay his taxes until they were exacted by 
vioknce, and was regarded with c<tntempt by his fellows if he did so. — (See 
also p 205) 

See chs. vni and ix, below. 

A typical example is offered by the plnsiei-'m Ibn tl-Nafis (d a d. 12S8), 
who discovered the principle of pulmonary circulation; but it was entirely 
Ignored by the physicians of the following generations, and his name and w’ork 
were both forgotten — (See Supplement to Encyc of Islam, s v ) 
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occurred, it would have been entirely without result. The whole 
social organism, in fact, was one characteristic of, and only possible 
in, a stationary* or retrograde civilization, and herein lay its essential 
weakness. It is not an exaggeration to say that after so manv 
centuries of immobility the processes of agriculture, industry, 
exchange, and learning had become little more than automatic, and 
had resulted in a species of atrophy that rendered those engaged in 
them all but incapable of changing their methods or outlook in the 
slightest degree.^ 

It was this incapacity, rather than unwillingness, to learn- that 
above all characterized Asiatic Moslem society in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Its sterilized brain could not effectualiv 
conceive any idea that lay outside the narrow range of its experi- 
ence and tradition, nor could it meet anv situation which deviated 
from the path traced by routine. So long as the Ottoman provinces 
lived in a closed intellectual, economic, and social order, the svstem 
continued to serv*e its purpose, though with steadilv diminishing 
returns. But during the course of the eighteenth century various 
factors combined to disturb the existing equilibrium, more especi- 
ally in the economic and military* spheres, and created new prob- 
lems which the old organization was totally unable to deal with. 
The result was to render the social order the helpless victim of 
violent solutions by which its protective covering of tradition was 
torn away and its institutions were exposed to destruction.^ The 
nature and effects of this process will be examined in detail in the 
following chapters, after its causes have been indicated in a sum- 
mary account of the mam political, military*, and economic develop- 
ments during the eighteenth centuiy*. 

III. THE ARAB PROVINCES IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

At the root of the disorders which afflicted both subjects and 
administration in nearly every* part of the Empire was the conflict 
between the central authority, represented by the Pasa, and the 
ambitions and feuds of the local troops, supplemented in all the 
Arab provinces by the lawlessness of the Beduin tribes, and in 

' Sec below, pp. 2^4 and 2'j6, n 2 

But it encourai^ed an unwillin'jness to learn, out of an exaggerated estimate 
of Its own ncrtection A strikin? example is siven by the historian Cabarti, who 
asserts (as an explanation ot the meehanical advances made in Europe) that in 
1150 1746 a number of Franks came to study mathematics under his father and 
on their return to Europe tauti'ht wTat they had learned, and Uran^^lated it from 
theory into practice, iivvintinu: by means of it marvellous devices such as wind- 
muU, m.achine'> for diawiny heavy wtiphts, for raisinc: water from wells, &c ’ 
(1 397, foot ill 191 ). 

Compare <\ihartl\ ante a^rainst 'Ah Bvv that die rent established 

cu^tomv :ina vioCtetl n»a^es, dt strovtd ancient hfm,>cs, and abolished the old 
soundya^.s (1 ii. 235), although, in comparison with subsequent events 
he loorvs back to hi^ time with regret (1 3S3 foot 111. 162-3). 
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Northern 'Irak by the intransig^eance of the Kurds. The equi- 
librium which the kaniins of Suleyman had aimed to establish, 
always difficult to presen.’e, had almost ever^'^vhere been lost by the 
failure of the Pasas to counteract the encroachments of the 
JanissariesA who, for their part, disliked both the disciplinary’ and 
financial control to which they were subjected, and endeavoured to 
increase their influence and share in the local administration. In 
the early years of the eiehteenth century’ the conflict became more 
intense, and often led to armed struggles between the parties. The 
Porte, growing alarmed at the increasing violence and disorder, 
hesitated between maintaining its traditional policy’ of frequent 
changes, and leaving in his command a pasa who had shown his 
competence to curb the spirit of rebellion. 3 rIore often than not, in 
consequence, its hand was forced. In 'Irak the energy of Hasan 
Pasa (appointed to Bagdad in 1704] in subduing and punishing the 
Arab tribes made him irreplaceable, the more so that he regularly 
dispatched the tribute due from his provinces.- The devolution of 
his commands to his son Ahmed in the crisis of a Persian war (1724) 
laid the foundations of a dynasty. Hasan and Ahmed had organized 
a private Mamluk force on the model of the Ottoman Serdy, and 
one of the IMamluks in particular, Ahmed’s kdhxd and son-in-law 
Sulevman Aga, had made a name for himself in the Arab wars and 
received promotion to the rank of Pasa. On Ahmed’s death in 
1747, the Porte attempted to reassert its control, but the Bagdad 
Janissaries resisted the claims of the Porte’s nominees, and in 1749 
Suleyman, alreadv Pasa of Basra, re-entered the city as the first 
of a line of Mamluk pasas, whose all but independent rule lasted 
till 1831.^ Mosul, gravitating in the orbit of its greater neighbour, 
continued formally' to receive pasas annually from Istanbul, but 
remained for a century the almost exclusive appanage of the Calili 
lamilyA 

While 'Irak was thus favoured with a government which, if not 
more enlightened than the Ottoman, was, at least until the end ot 
the century, more stable and resolute and in its remoteness little 

' The term ‘Janis'^anes’ is frequently used by both European and Arabic 
^^^lters in the eighteenth century to denote the local regiments <jr nraks col- 
lectnely, although the or }nki<ariya proper fonned only one ncak 

amongst others 

“ He and most of his successors held also the go\ trnorships of Basra and 
Mardin — See for this period of 'Iraki historv generally Longrigg, pp. 123 sqq. 

^ Although nominally liable for the payment or the regular contributions 
from their provinces, the Vlarnluks c'-ere tor the greater part non-tributary 
cassals (see also Longrigg. 100). The transmission of aufh.onty m such a 
Mamluk system was ‘hereditary', not in the sense of descending from father to 
30 n, but from master to freedman (who ^^as trequentK : -i -n-in-law at the 
same time). 

Cf. Olivier, li 3^11-3. and his outspoken admiration tor Muhammad Pa^a 
Calili (1789-1807). 
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troubled by external events, Syria suffered the full effects of the 
nerveless and venal rule of Istanbul A On the other hand, Syria 
had probably benefited materially more than any other Asiatic 
province from incorporation in the Ottoman Empire, as a result of 
the commercial connexions thus formed,- and enjoyed a fairly 
flourishing social and economic life. In spite of the militaty^ riots, 
the rapacities of PasaSf tax-collectors, and Arabs, the plagues and 
famines, that fill the annals of Aleppo and Damascus, there is 
little to suggest that down to about 1750 the interior organization 
of the country^ suffered any serious blow. In both cities the stand- 
ing militar}' forces were divided into two camps. At Aleppo the 
Janissary troops were at feud with the local militia, who prided 
themselves on descent from the Prophet and were consequent!) 
known as Seyyids or Asraf. At Damascus the opposing factions 
were the Imperial Janissaries or KapikuP and the local or Yerlha 
Janissaries. For the purpose of preserving some sort of order the 
Pasas were obliged to maintain a private armv, the cavaliy^ of 
which (called Delis or LevendsY they recruited mainly from the 
Turkmens or Kurds of the north, and the infantiy' from Algerian 
and Tunisian immigrants, known as Barbaresques or Magdribar 
This expedient was not wholly successful, since under weak 
governors it merely added a third faction to the existing two and 
produced a tresh crop of aneiites.^ In spite of constant repression, 
the violence of the §erifs and Janissaries, especially at Aleppo, 
increased almost year by year, disorganizing the administration 
and, together with the inroads of the Arabs (to be touched on at 
the end ot this chapter), depopulating the country-side. Volnev in 
1785 asserts (probably with some exaggeration) that of over 3,200 
villages in the province of Aleppo listed in the registers of taxation, 
scarcely four hundred then existed, and that the greater part of the 
depopulation had taken place in the preceding twenty years.” 

^ Or, as it is always called in contemporar\‘ Syrian writings, Islambul, ‘The 
City of Islam’, or m Turkish ‘Islam abounds’. The term first occurs regularly 
on the coins of Ahmed III (1703-30). — Lane -Poole, Coins, p, xv. 

^ See pp. 304-5, below 

^ Xluradi (ii. 6i) defines the Kapiktil as the troops and government servants 
employed in the gov’emment offices at Damascus. Thev were generally allied 
w ith the garrison in the citadel, but it is not clear whether these were technically 
included in the Kapikul or not ^ See above, p. 193. 

^ Cf \ olney, 11. 46; Haidar, i 40, 45; .Muradi, i 107; Lockroy 38, Haidar, 
1. 104, mentions an instance when a Druse chief hired Nlagribine troops from 
the governor of Damascus 

^ Cf Oazzi, 3‘^h-7 On several occasions the pasas of Aleppo vV'ere refused 
entrance and forced to besiege the ciW: ibid. Executions of large numbers of 
Janissarico at Aleppo ibid , 299 iVIassacre ot the $erifs (A^raf)* Olivier, ii. 
300-12 

\ olney, 11 4 ^” ' R^^sell, 15-16, Oluier. n 312, On the ravages of the 
\rabs, cf (/azzi, 29^8, and Oluier, 11. 301; on the revolt of the A^r^f in 
1770, Charles-Roux, Echelles, 213-15. 
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While Damascus shared most of the misfortunes of Aleppo, it 
was spared their worst effects by the emergence of a remarkable 
family whose members and clients all hut monopolized the Pasaliks 
of southern Syria for some sixty years. Like the dynasty of Hasan 
Pasa in Hrak, it owed its establishment to the services rendered by 
its founder at a critical moment. During the governorship of 
'Otman Pasa, known as Abu Tawk (c. 172 1-4), the disorders 
between the Kapikul and the Yerliya Janissaries reached an un- 
precedented height. But the Porte could not afford to regard such 
a state of affairs in Damascus with the same apathetic eye that it 
turned on similar disorders elsewhere. The Sultan’s prestige as 
temporal head of Sunni Islam was bound up with the Pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and Damascus tvas the rendezvous and starting-point 
of the great pilgrim caravan from all the northern provinces. The 
Pasa of Damascus held, tx officio, the coveted title of Amir el-Hacc, 
‘Commander of the Pilgrimage’, and was charged with the duty of 
making arrangements for the convoy and provisioning of the 
caravan/ and of personally conducting it with a force of troops 
sufficient to protect it from the covetousness of the Beduins of 
Arabia. 

A serious and long-continued outbreak of disorder at Damascus 
therefore menaced the security of the Pilgrimage, and in 1724 
* Otman Pasa was replaced bv a certain Isma il, knowm as al- Azm,^ 
the son of a former trooper in the garrison, and at that time Pasa of 
Savda. He suppressed the outbreak, executed the chief offenders, 
and with the aid of his body of Bosniak mamluks and Magariba 
maintained order in the city until his supersession in 1730.^ After 
a short interval, his brother Siileyman tvas appointed to the 
Pasalik and asserted his authority by banishing a large body of 
Janissaries. These took refuge in the Lebanon and maintained 
themselves by plundering until they were allowed to return, only 
to be subsequently seized and put to death. His government 
coincided with the rise of ipeyh Zahir al-'Omar in northern Palestine, 
and it w'as wffiile besieging Zahir in Tiberias that Suleyman met his 
death in 1742.*^ He was succeeded by his nephew' As'ad Pasa al- 

^ The greater part of the re\enues of the cydlet were earmarked fur this 
purpose. — See below, ch, vii. 

- The local Syrian pronunciation is 'Adm, similarly Zahir (see below) was 
locally know’ll as Dahir. 

^ Muradj, u. 84; Kurd 'Ali, 11. 289. The origin of the Azm family is not 
know'n with certainty, but they are believed to ha\e bet-n Turknu-ns, who 
established themselves at Ala'arra where Isma il was born about 1660 Pococke, 
u 124, states that the Bosniak troops of the Rnwi were frequently chanced to 
prevent their forming connexions in the city. 

^ Haidar, j. 34; Volney. u 3 According to Muradi, ni. 184, he was poiyined 
by one of his suite at the instigation of Zahir (the text has A.kka by mistaKe for 
Tiberias). For Zahir al-'Omar see below, pp, 222-3. 
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\\zm, formerly Pc 2 sa of Sayda, whose difficulties with the Yerliya 
were intensified by hostilities against the Druses of the Lebanon.' 
The Yerliya were protected by the Defterddr, Sevvid Fethallah. 
the head of a wealthy and long-established family in official service 
at Damascus. Finally As* ad Pasa was driven to seek authority 
from Istanbul to use extreme measures, and in 174^ Fethallah w'as 
executed and a large number of the Yerliya Janissaries massacred, 
to the joy and relief of the population.- A new Dtfterddr was sent 
from Istanbul, and tor the rernainine ten years ot his tenure of the 
pa§alik the government w as orderly and quietly conducted. Volncy 
highly praises As Ad Pasa: 'he did an infimity of crood and estab- 
lished such discipline amone his troops as to protect the peasantry 
trom their ravages.'-^ But the services which the Azm paH2S had 
rendered to the province of Damascus and to the Porte could not 
overcome the suspicion with which the Diwan looked upon the 
dynastic tendency. During As* ad’s long tenure of Damascus, the 
pasaliks of Sayda and Tripoli had been given mainly to his relatives 
and dependents, on the pretext of containing the ambitions of 
Zahir al-*Omar, and in 1755 pasalik of Aleppo also was con- 
ferred upon him. At the same time, how'ever, Huseyn Aga, know n 
as Jbn Alakki, his deputy in Jerusalem, w^as raised to the rank ot 
Pafa and made independent of Damascus, and in 1756 Huseyn w'as 
installed in Damascus,*^ while As'ad fled into the desert.^ This 
attempt to break the pow^er of the LAzm family proved disastrous. 
Ibn Alakki scarcely set toot in Damascus before the military' feuds 
and disturbances broke out with renew'ed violence ; to make matters 
w'orse, the Pilgrim Caravan, returning from Alecca in the late 
summer of i 7 S 7 j set upon by the Arabs, besieged at Tabuk, 
and plundered, ° The Pasa fled to Gaza,” and Damascus w‘as given 

‘ Haidar, i, 34. 

Sluradi, m. 286-7; iv. 38. According to Muradi As'ad paid a thousand 
purses to the Porte for the firman authorizing the massacre and the seizure of 
Fethallah’s properW. 

\olney, 11^ 137. Cf. also Aluradi’s ver\’ favourable notice of Darwis, the 
Aga of^ the Yerliya after 1746, praising his strict control over his troops, — 
!Vluradi, 11. ro8. lit is true, however, that Danvi§ was Muradi’s maternal uncle.) 

Huseyn's grandtather was a rich merchant of Gaza, whose son rvluhammad 
took sen-’ice under the of Damascus, rose to be kdhyd of As'ad Pa^a, and 
obtained Gaza as a malikdne Huseyn’s career began w'lth the government of 
this place, subsequently he was appointed to Jerusalem and early in 1756 was 
made Pa§a of Sayda (Alurddi, u. 60-1) Volney, 11, 139-40, gives (on rather 
dubious authority’) an account ot the intrigues preceding his appointment to 
Damascus. 

^ He w'as afterwards accused ot connivance with the Arabs and murdered at 
Ankara, and his fortune, estimated at some three million piastres, confiscated 
b\ the Porte Muradi, iv, 210; Haidar, 1. 55. ^ olnev’, ii. 242. The fortune of his 
predecessor, Suleyman, had also been confiscated on his death. — IVIuradi, 111. 

* Muradi, 11. 61-2, m; Volney, n. 140. 

' He was afterwards restored to favour, and held the pasalik of Mar'a^, but 
retired eventually to Gaza, where he r^^mtained a private army, and w’as killed 
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over to confusion and disorder, in which even the Druses took a 
hand bv aiding the Yerliya against the Kaplkul. It was not until 
the end of 1758^ or early in 1759 that the Porte transferred 
'Abdallah Pasa Qataci from Aleppo to Damascus; he brought a 
strong force with him, joined hands with the Kapikul and after 
severe fighting (in which he was not always successful) succeeded 
in restoring order.- On his death in 1761,2 the 'Azm regime was 
restored; for ten years Damascus was governed by 'Otman Pasa, 
surnamed ehSadik (The True’), a former Georgian Mamluk of 
As* ad Pasa, The growing pow'er of Zahir al-*Omar compelled the 
Porte to consent to the appointment of other members and depen- 
dents of the 'Azm family (including ‘Otman’s own sons) to the 
pasaliks of Say da, Tripoli, and even at times of Aleppo; the 
pilgrim road was refortified, and fair order re-established,^ except 
for constant raiding and fighting in the valley of the Bika' betw’een 
the PasYs forces and the Druse Amirs. 2 The invasion of Syria by 
the mamiuks of 'Ali Bey of Egvpt, led by iMuhammad Bey Abu 
Dahab, in concert wfith Zahir al-'Omar, took both 'Otman and the 
Ottoman government by surprise, and Damascus surrendered 
after the briefest of resistances in 1771. But Abu Dahab unex- 
pectedly retired, and another 'Otman, known as al-]Misri, w'as 
appointed to Damascus, with the task of settling scores with Zahir 
al-'Omar.® His ignominious failure led to the appointment in 1773 
ot Muhammad Pasa, descended from the 'Azm family on the 
maternal side, who for ten vears maintained internal and external 
order in his pasalik and died in 1783 , leaving the reputation of having 
been ‘the best of all governors of Damascus’ during the century.^ 

The death of IMuhammad Pasa al-'Azm marked the end of the 
relative immunity of Damascus. The familiar disorders revived; 
Ibrahim Deli Pasa (1786-90) w*as, after a long struggle with the 
citizens, driven out and onlv regained the city after an investment 
with troops brought from Homs and Hamah. ^ He w^as succeeded 

hghting a raiding force of B Sahr Arabs in 17^3, his property being as usual 
confiscated (Muradi, li. 62). 

' A contemporary description of this year ot noting is quoted by Kurd Ali, 
Hitat 11 296-7 (dated by error 1161). 

“ iNIuradi, 1. 98, in. 207; Gazzi, in 301; Haidar, i. 45. \oIney, n. 146-7, 
praises 'Abdallah Pa§a ver\' highly, but the romantic stor>* which he relates 
ipp 143-5) of his origin and earlier history seems to be false, 

' According to Volney (li. 147) he was poisoned by his nephew 
Although their government in the provinces was by no means tree from 
abuse-, cf Kurd Ali, n 2gi. 

^ Muradi, lii. ibi ; Haidar, i. 35, 66-7, go, gz ; \olney, 11 13. 

Haidar, 1. 92—104. Cf. Lockrov, 52-65, does not, however, distinguish 
between the two Pasas of like name. 

" Muradi, iv. 97-102, a judgement confirmed by the Chn-tian Michael of 
Damascus (ed. Ma'Iouf, p. 2) 

^ Mich. Dam. 5-6; his depuw’s good administration at Ba'albek Haidar, 1. 
149. Since 1730 Hamah and Horn? had been attached to Damascus as crown 
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by Ahmad Cezzar, Pasa of Sayda, with whose five years' tenure ot 
the pasalik a new and melancholy page in its histor}' opened. 

The first Ottoman reorganization of Syria allowed only for three 
c\dlets: Aleppo, ^am (Damascus), and Tripoli. In 1660, after the 
final liquidation of the revolt of the Ma'nid Druse amirs in 
the I.ebanon,^ a fourth eydlet was formed of the coastal regions ot 
the former eydlet of Sam, with its head-quarters at Sayda (Sidon). 
The function of the new eydlet was to keep the Druse and Maronite 
population of the Lebanon range under sun’eillance, and, in con- 
iunction with the province of Tripoli, to prevent any further out- 
break. To be efectual, this involved also co-operation with 
Damascus, and in times of danger, as has been seen, one or both of 
the coastal pasaliks became in practice (though never in theor}') 
subordinate to the pasas of §am. Nevertheless, during the second 
half of the eighteenth centurv, its renewed difficulties with the 
Druse and other chieftains in the highlands, its closer relations 
with Egypt, and its openness to intercourse with European mer- 
chants- combined to give the pasalik of Sayda unexpected 
significance as a focus for the new tendencies which began to 
manifest themselves from this time in the Asiatic provinces, and 
which were first exploited by §eyh Zahir al-'Omar. 

The beginnings of Zahir’s career are connected with the Keys 
and Yemen feud which distracted the Lebanon and southern 
Syria. In 1698 the Sid mutau'dlis or metdivila, who inhabited the 
mountainous countiA' between the Sea of Galilee and Sayda, rose 
under the leadership of a Yemeni seyh. The Druse amir Basir I, of 
the Keys or Red party, in alliance with the Pasas of Sayda and Tripoli, 
put down the revolt and installed Zahir, who came of a locally 
influential Sunni and Key si family, as seyh of SafedA In 1705 he 
was appointed governor of Safed and 'Akka,^ and for over thirty 
years applied himself to strengthening his position, keeping out of 
local feuds as far as possible, paying his tribute regularly, and 
gaining over the Metawila, By 1742 he was strong enough to 
occupy Tiberias and resist Suleyman Pasa of Damascus^, and 
about 1750 he refortified *Akka against the eventual attacks of his 

fit'fs (mdlikdnes) of the Pasas and had had the advantage of their protection 
Both toM'ns, however, and more especially Hamah — which Pococke (ii. 144) had 
found about 1730 Un a very' flourishing condition’— -suffered from the depreda- 
tions the Arabs — Cf. Xluradi, iii 16 1, and in 12, 15; V'olney, ii. 173. 

^ For the revolt of Fahr ul-Din (II) b. Ma'n (1585-1635), see H. Lammens, 
La Syne (Bayrut, 1921), 11, 66-90; F Wustenteld, Fachr ed-Din der Drusenfurst 
''Gottingen, 1886) 

“ Although there \%ere European consuls and establishments at Aleppo, it 
had proved impossible to maintain either at Damascus — Cf. Volney, 11. 152. 

^ The famih vere kno\sn as the Banu Zeydan — Cf, IVIuradi, in. 184; 
Haidar, i 6 

Haidar, 1. 8 (Haidar is not always reliable, however, in his dates or facts.) 

5 See above, p 219. 
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former overlords, the Druse amirsA Here he set himself to attract 
the European merchants and under the tuition of his Syrian 
Christian factotum, Ibrahim ehSabbagr initiated the fatal practice 
of monopolizing the principal productions of his territory^ in order 
to maintain his quite considerable army A The suspicions and 
hostility of the Porte were aroused, and as a result of his conflict 
with 'Otman Pasa ehSadik Zahir allied himself with 'Ali Bey of 
Egypt and contributed to the success of the ]Mamluk invasion in 
1770-1. Nevertheless, on his occupation of Sayda in 1772 he was 
formally recognized as governor ot the pa§alik^ In the following 
year he allied himself with the Druse Amir \ usuf, inflicted a total 
defeat on the army of Damascus, and with the aid of a Russian 
squadron drove the future Cezzar Pasa out ot Bay rut. = In 1774 
received a formal firman of pardon,^ In 1775 ^ second IMamluk 
invasion destroyed his powder, and the coup de grace was delivered 
by the Ottoman kapudan~pasa Hasan, who besieged and captured 
Akka in the same year A Zahir himself was assassinated by 
mutineers amongst his own Magdriba\ Ibrahim el-Sabbag was 
seized and his fortune confiscated.^ 

The material and administrative legacy of Zahir al-'Omar was 
gathered by Ahmad Cezzar, who after an adventurous career was 
promoted to the pasalik of Sayda on its recapture.^ Without 

^ Haidar, 1. 43. — Cf. Lockroy, Ahmed le Boucher, pp, 33 sqq. 

“ He was a IMelkite (Uniate Greek): Haidar, 1. ii3J Lammens, ii. 105- See 
his portrait in Volney, ii. 36: ‘Jamais il ne portait que des habits sales et 
dechires. A voir ce petit homme maigre et borgne, on I’eut plutot pns pour un 
mendiant que pour le ministre d’un ^tat considerable.’ Lockroy (p. 43) 
erroneously calls him a Jew. 

^ Volney, ii. 29; Charles-Roux. Bes Echelles de Syrie, 68. \ olney estimates 

his forces in 1770 at 1,500 horsemen from Safed, 1,200 metdwilu cavalry, 
and 1,000 Alagribine infantry" (i. no), but in i77^ 6,000 horsemen 

and 1^000 yiagdnh a (11, 22). His picked metduila warriors were cA\e& fiddtcis 
a curious relic of the termmology of the Isma in ^ Assassins of crusading times. 
Mur^i, i. 57; Haidar, i. 79. 

^ So Haidar, i. 100, who adds that he undertook to pay an annual tribute or 
450 purses, plus 1,000 purses of arrears. 

^ Haidar, 1. 9S-9, 103-4; cf. Lockroy, 86-97. 

Quoted in full by Haidar, i, 107-8. 

" Haidar, i. 112— 13, dates this under ii 89 (i 775 > iVIuradi, 111, 184, gi\es 
1190,1776. — Cf. Lockroy, 120. 

^ It was estimated at ‘20 millions de France’ 8,000,000 piastres] 
Volney, ii. 36. 

® Of Bosniak origin, he served hrst under *Ali Bey in Eg>"pt, where he gained 
the sobriquet of el-Cezzar, ‘The Butcher’, by his treatment of the Beduins ot the 
Delta. Subsequently he joined the Druse .\mir \usuf, and was appointed to 
command Beyrut by him (so Haidar, 1. 97, and cf. Olivier, 11. 257), but on 
attempting to make himself independent there, he was driven out bv ^ahir al- 
*Omar W'lth Russian assistance. After a short stay with ^^hir at Akka, he fled 
to Damascus, regained the fav'our of the Porte, and shortly betore the capture 
of * Akka was promoted Beylerbeyj. See Haidar, i. 97 “ 9 i Lammens, ii 1 12 sqq. 
E. Lockroy, in Ahmed le Boucher (Pans, i888), has written a highly coloured, 
but on the wLole accurate, account of Cezzar, mainly from French sources. 
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delay, he resumed and improved on the programme of Zahir; h^ 
rebuilt the fortifications of ‘Akka more ^tronc:ly than before, 
raised a private armv of some four thousand Bosniaks, Arna'ut- 
Magariba, and Beduins,’ established monopolies of all produce 
and opened up commercial relations with Buropeaii merclumis 
He also began to build a Beet, and s\stematicall\ iarmed out the 
distnets and customs ot his eydlet at ruinous rates.' Not conteiu 
with the enormous profits thus acquired, he obtained the 
of Damascus in 1790 (retaining at the same time both Sayda and 
Tripoli), and repeated his extortions there. 

Tn truth (sayb the Damascus chronicler), during Cezzar’s go\cr: - 
rnent ot Damascus, which lasted for about five vears, the people had n : 
one month of rest — firstly from unjust demands for mone\, and 
secondly from repeated debasement of the currency, vhich resulted in 
enormous loss, then by forced sales of all sorts of goods which v. erc 
plundered trom dilTerent quaners and thrown on the market at low 
prices, over and above a multitude of afiiictiuns of various kinds. 

The Jewish bankers who kept the government’s accounts were the 
special objects oi his extortions, and when one escaped from his 
confinement the Jewish quarter was sacked and lootedA Added to 
all this was his callous cruelty and disregard of life, which did not 
spare even his owm mamiuksA Small w'onder that on his deposi- 
tion in 1795 ‘the streets ot Damascus were decorated and the shops 
illuminated’^ Twice again, in 1799, and in his last vear of lite 
(1803-4), Cezzar w’as appointed to Damascus, and by his exactions 
and cruelties drove most ot those who had anvthing to lose to seek 
refuge in Aleppo or the Lebanon. 

The situation in Egppt had in the meantime developed along 
parallel, but somewhat ditferent, lines. ^ It wull be recalled that 
Sultan Selim had established six corps or ocaks of Turkish (or 
rather Bosmak) troops in Eg\'pt after the conquest, but that he and 
his successor Suleyman had at the same time perpetuated the 
Alamluk system, by wEich the surviving IMamluk amirs (and later 
on the officers of the ocaks) purchased Circassian and other white 

^ Charles -Roux. Les Echelles, 136 Volney estimated his army m 1 784 at about 
900 Bosmak and Arna’ut horsemen and 1,000 Alagribme infantr>' (11. 7t>). 
Haidar (1 118) states that he took into service about 600 Lezend ca\alry who 
had recently been disbanded from the rjttoman army, while Xluhanimad Pa$a 
al- Azm enrolled about 300 of them. — See also Haidar, 1, 162; Tockrov, 146 sqq. 

^ See below, ch vn. 

* Mich. Dam, 6-7 s 

See the portrait and descriptions yiven (from hearsay) by 01 i\ier (11. 
''-'^ho asserts that the entire population of SvTia regarded Cezzar Pa^a 
as a sorcerer; and cf. Miha’il Mu^aka, pp. 47 sqq. 

^ Mich. Dam. 9. 8 13-14. 

For the external histon of Egypt under the Ottoman Pasas see J. J. Marcel, 
Egypte yioderne (Pans, 1S48), and the more recent, and in many respects more 
satisfactory, account by E. Combe, UEgypte Ottomane (Cairo, 1933). 
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slaves, who constituted a standing force of horsemen, and served 
as a counterbalancing element to the Pa<ja and the Janissaries. The 
distinction between the regular ocakUs and the Mamluks became 
still more marked, when in course of time large numbers < >f the 
iorrner, by intermarriage with the Egyptian pupulatiun and 
inhltration into the craft guilds^ were merged into the citizen 
population and (though still retaining their regimental privileges) 
lost their military’ character. Though the military forces were 
therefore in no case composed of native Egyptians, yet thev were 
totally distinct from the Turkish regiments of Anatolia and 
Rumelia, and the lapse of two centuries had made them still more 
conscious of their individuality. - The social organization in Egvpt 
had accommodated itself with little difficulty to this situation, and 
the distance of Constantinople and comparativelv light yoke of 
Turkish suzerainty predisposed the population to accept the 
Ottoman connexion without cavil or regret and to a certain 
unenthusiastic loyalty to the Sultan, as the embodiment of 
secular authority!^ 

While the former Turkish immigrants, now naturalized, formed 
a relatively stable element, there might be ground for regarding 
the Mamluks as much less reliable and less amenable to the 
influence of tradition and religious sanction,-^ Though the Alamluk 
system w'ent back more than three centuries before the Ottoman 
conquest, its nature was such that the Mamluks could not strike roots 
in the country^ Each generation w'as freshly imported from abroad, 
and had to be converted afresh to Islam. ^ The strength of the 
system lay in the strict training which the young Mamluks had to 
undergo before they entered on their military career. On this we 
have apparently no direct information, but two illuminating 
passages in Cabarti throw enough light to enable us to reconstruct 
its main features. ‘The traditional usage was that Mamluks should 

^ For the relations between the ocaks and the artisan corporations see btlou, 
P* 295. 

^ They were collectively known as ^lisrllya, ‘Ej^'ptians’, and Cabarti in many 
passages shows that they were sharply distinguished from ‘Ottomans, Turks, 
and strangers from Syria and Aleppo’ (111. 260, vii. 212). 

^ But this does not prevent Cabarti from expressing a little mild sarcasm at 
the orders of the Porte. — ii. 156 foot,v. 18. 

Why did the Mamluks never succeed in perpetuating their race beyond the 
second, or at the most the third, generation, while the Turkish ocaklis had six or 
seven generations behind them by the middle of the eighteenth century ' The 
reason can only be sought for in certain special (and now obscure j circum- 
stances of their mode of life, amongst possible factors being the circumstance 
that they did not marr>’ Eg>'ptian wives, the prevalence of unnatural vice 
amongst them (cf. Volney, 1. 158; Olivier, n. 145-6), and the kind of life led bv 
the Circassian women. 

y This did not necessarily detract from their religious enthusiasm (the zeal 
of converts being well known), but certainly cut them otf from any fundamental 
assimilation of Islamic tradition. 
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never ride alone through the city without their patrons, but this 
custom had now [i.e. in 1787] fallen into disuse and was no more 
than a memon,'. They now left their patrons’ houses, married, had 
houses and attendants of their own, rode on horseback through the 
streets, gave dinners, came, went and smoked on the street, not 
realizing that they were flouting convention, although they were 
nothing more than slaves’ S From this passage we inav gather 
the strict discipline which was enforced on them down to the 
eighteenth centur\' (since Cabarti implies that the change had 
taken place in the lifetime of persons then elderly) ; from the other 
we gain a glimpse of their literary and religious education. When 
Ismadl Bey imported troops from the Balkans, the Egyptians 
found them irreligious and unprincipled, and it struck them par- 
ticularly that ‘he employed them from the very first m military 
exercises, without having trained them in polite accomplishments 
or in any knowledge of religion’ A It is therefore unjustiflable to 
regard the Mamluks as an illiterate and undisciplined bodv/ and 
this conclusion is fortified by numerous facts and judgements 
recorded in the same historian’s critical and sober pages, although 
there w'as undoubtedly a falling off from earlier standards in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. ^ 

‘ Cab. 11. 145 IV 2S4. 

- Id. li. 180 V 72; cf also u. 214 \ 136. IV. 25-6, 27 viii. 55-6, 58. 

^ See, for example, Volney’s account of their regular exercises — i. iqi 
e g 1 179 n 87-S finnan Bey Du’l-Fikar, .^cyh el-Beled from 1729 to 
1743, v.as just and upright, he took no bribes and %vould not allow his sub- 
ordinates to accept them, and never extorted money, 11. 5-S in 239-44 'Abdar- 
Rahman Kahya (d. 1776J ^\as one of the most remarkable builders m the historv^ 
of Cairo, being reckoned to have built or restored eighteen large mosques and 
a vast number of small mosques, schools, See.; even the notorious Murad Bey 
rebuilt the mosque of 'Amr at Old Cairo — Marcel {Eqypte Moderne, 248), it is 
true, represents this as a treasure hunt, but his version can hardlv stand against 
Cabarti’s formal statement (111. 170 vi 318) that he rebuilt the mosque with 
great magnihcence and that it was destroyed in the follov' mg vear bv the French 
Other examples of public utility works by Mamluks ' 111 173, 176’ 219 vi 322, 
327; vii. 103-4 Df their patronage ot letters less can be said, the Turks being 
evidently more interested m learning than either the Mamluks or the Egvptians. 
But even here theie were exceptions, and Muhammad Bey Abu Dahab's action 
in buying the original copy of ^^eyh Murtada's famous* commentary on the 
dictionary called cil~Kdmus from the author for 100, oco dirham<; of silver 
(Cab. 11. i99.'v. 108), recalls the vanished magnihcence ot Bagdad. Of the last 
<d' the Mamluks. Murad's colleague Ibrahim Bev , Cabarti records that he was 
•characterized by courage and gallantry-, steadfast under adversity, patient and 
lorbtdrmg, easily led to the right, averse to jesting, disliking 10 shed blood’ 
hv. 263 IX 210). Compare, finally, the tone of his account of the massacre of 
the Mamluks m 1811, with his frequent references to ‘long-established families’ 
and almost complete identification of the Mamluks and old Turkish families 
With the pe<iple of Egypt Tiv 127-32 viu, 280-98). 

5 Several iact^rs no doubt contributed to this decline but a peculiarly 
remarkable one wa^ the appearance ot non mihtarv' ‘patrons’ about this time. 
Thus vve hear of tvsw Egvptians of humble birth' Falih, a peasant, and Ahmad 
<.sl-(jelti, a porter both ot 'vvhom became wealthv capitalists and money-lenders, 
who bought Vlamlu-.s and placed them in the ranks ot the ocaks and thus 
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By custom a certain number of the provincial governorships and 
other offices were held by Alarnluks, on the usual yearly tenures, 
and their continued influence in the administration of the countr\" 
was thus assured. As the control of the Pasas and the power of the 
regular ocaklis declined, that of the Mamluks grew. The principal 
Bey held the office of Governor of Cairo, with the title of Styh 
ePBeled, and already by the beginning of the eighteenth centurv 
his authority rivalled that of the Pas^a. The ?vlamluks enrolled in 
rival ocdks formed two opposing factions, between whom armed 
disputes were of constant occurrence and the leader of the winning 
faction automatically became ?eyh el-Beled for the time being. 
Whether he ruled well or ill. maintained himself for a long term of 
years, or was killed or driven into exile by the opposing faction, the 
Pasas, with rare exceptions, looked on impotently. Orders from 
the Porte for the execution of sundrv Beys led onlv to the summarv 
deposition of the too-enterprising governor who attempted to 
enforce them.- Yet the administration remained on the whole 
orderly and reasonable in its treatment of the subjects. Except for 
certain increases in taxation, and the growing power of the 
Beduins, there was little alteration in the traditional structure of 
government and society down to the end of the seven vears^ rule oi 
Ibrahim Bey and Ridwan Bey (1747-54). The increasing con- 
centration of authoritv in the hands of the §eyh el-Beled, however, 
inevitably led to more ambitious plans, which began to be realized 
when W\i Bey, the successor and avenger of Ibrahim, seized the 
office for the second time in 1767. 

The Mamluk Beys were not the only inhabitants of Egypt who 
had gained by the decline of Ottoman control. From time im- 
memorial the semi-sedentary Beduin Arabs formed a disturbing 
element in the agricultural economy of both the Delta and Upper 
Egypt,' and bv their numbers, mobility, and warlike character^' 
they were frequently able to defy the efforts of the governors 
to control their depredations. Even in the days of the former 
Mamluk Empire the revolts, actual and threatened, of the Beduins 
had constituted one of the standing preoccupations of the 

founded influential Mamluk groups. Cabarti explicitly charges the former with 
ruining many powerful families by his usury (Cab. 1. 203,11. 141; Marcel, 
op. cit 225) 

^ Their miniature battles uere, however, fought outside the city walls, and so 
scarcely affected the ordinarv^ life of the citizens For all the apparent anarchy 
of these proceedings, there was a recognized ’code of honour' (called by them 
luhgua kabza) which was punctiliously observed. 

“ It was one of the curiosities of the gov ernment of Egvpt that the Bevs had 
acquired the prescriptiv'e right of deposing the Pu'sas without consulting the 
Porte, But even after deposition, the Pasas were usually treated with ceremony, 
and there are few instances of display of violence towards them. 

’ See pp 266-7, below. 

^ The phrase must be understood, of course, a V Ayabe 
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Sultans A and in more recent centuries their numbers had been re- 
inforced bv the immigration of new fractions trom the est. In 
several regions Beduin ^eyhs took advantage ol the weakening ot 
the central power and the feuds ot the Mamluks to extend their 
authority over entire provinces. By the middle ot the centur}' the 
Beys found their pretensions challenged on two fronts. In Upper 
Egvpt, Humam, seyh of the Hawwara tribe, held the entire country" 
south of Asyut,- and in the Delta the provinces of Buhayra, 
§arkiva, and even Kalvubiya immediately to the north of Cairo, 
were overrun bv tribes who were independent in all but name. 

The sudden re-emergence of the Alamluk state is probably not 
unconnected with this revival of the Beduin menace. At all events, 
the first activities of *Ali Bey were directed to the crushing ot the 
Beduin tribes. In 1769 an expedition commanded by Muhammad 
Bey Abu Dahab destroyed the power of Humam, and broke up the 
Hawwara confederation ; simultaneously the tuture Ahmad Pasa 
Cezzar, then one of ’Ali Bev’s Mamluks, distinguished himself by 
his suppression of the Beduins of Buhayra. I hese operations 
alone demanded a considerable increase in military effectives, and 
a still greater increase was required in order to carry through the 
expeditions which followed into the Hijaz and Yemen in 1770 and 
into Syria in 1771. It will be recalled that the Ottoman regiments 
in Egypt were established there primarily for purposes of defence, 
and though contingents were liable to be called up for service in 
the imperial army they did not constitute in themselves a strong 
offensive force. ^ Since, moreover, in conformity with the Ottoman 
system, their maintenance was provided for by assignments of 
land, such revenues as the central provincial treasury' disposed of 
were insufficient to support the upkeep of a regular armyA In 
order, therefore, to carry out his ambitious projects of expansion 
and independence, 'Ali Bey was faced with a double problem. He 
had on the one hand to create an army capable of taking the 
offensive, and on the other hand to find the financial resources for 
its maintenance. 

To solve these problems wa^ utterly beyond the capacity of the 
relatively efficient but routine-bound bureaucracy of Egv^pt. more 

• See A. N Poliak, in Re'i m . Etude' hlamiques, 1934, 257-65 

~ The sources are unarinious as to his equitable rule; by his policing and con- 
trol ot the Arabs, maintenance ot the irrigation canals, and mild government, 
he brought about a suddv.n burst of nn^^pent} in hi^ pruMnees and created for 
himself an immonsr reputation — See (hirard, 510-12, 560; Lancret, 246; 
Ebteve, 323 

' See p. 223, n (j, abo\ c 

All the so that a large proportion of the Oi aklis wextt no longer (in the 
effective military strength; cf. the Kapudan-Pa^a Hasan’s disgust at their 
uselessness. — Cab. 11 135 i\ 260 

- P'or the sirrjilar position in Turkey see Thornton, Present State, n. 1-2, 64-5. 
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especially in view of the economic difficulties to be described 
shortly. 'All Bey was accordingly driven to crude and violent 
solutions, which set the example for his successors also, and 
launched the country on the headlong rush towards economic ruin 
and social disintegration which marks the last decades of the 
eighteenth century. It never, apparently, entered the head of any 
Turk or Mamluk to utilize the Egyptians as soldiers. Consequently 
*Ali Bey, besides making large purchases of Mamluks, began to 
enrol bodies of foreign mercenaries in his service, and supple- 
mented these with Nubians and Arabs from Arabia.^ He also 
organized a corps of artillery (probably manned bv Greeks), 
which contributed not a little to his success in Svria." Abu Dahab 
enlisted Turkish and Greek soldiers and sailors,^ and placed his 
artillery under an English officer, though without much success. 
These developments were accelerated by the Turkish reoccupation 
of Eg}^pt under the Kapudan-Pasa Hasan in 1786 and 1787, His 
fortified line south of Cairo, his flotillas on the Nile, and his 
devices for raising money supplied the rivals Isma'il Bey and 
Murad Bey with new ideas, which they practised assiduously after 
his recall. Isma'il brought in recruits from the Balkans and 
Albania (Bosniaks and Arna'uts), whose irreligious and over- 
bearing conduct rendered them thoroughly odious to the popula- 
tion ;5 jMurad brought in Greeks and Cretans^ and with their aid 

^ Cabarti, under 1183, 1769, speaks of 'delis, Druses, Mutawalis and Syrians’ 
(i- 335; the translation (111. 55) has ‘Russes, Albanais, Metwalis, et des chretiens 
Syriens’’). The army sent to Arabia in 1770 consisted of ‘Turks, Magnbis 
[i.e. IMagnbine infantry'], Syrians, Mutawalis, Druses, Hadramis, Yemenis, 
Sudanese, Abyssinians and delis^ (id 1. 350 iii 91), and that sent to Syria in 
1771 of ‘Magnbis, Turks, Indians, Yemenis and Mutawalis’ (1. 364.111 115). 
(It may be noted that an earlier Bey, Ka^ami?, had already formed a corps of 
negro Vlamluks: 1. 174 li. 77.) 

Volney' (1. 109) estimates the army' sent to Syria at about 40,000 men in all 
(Aluradi, 1. 54, gives the same figure), of whom about 20,000 were lighting men 
(including 5,000 Vlamluk cavalry' and about 1,500 Magnbine infantry; The 
delis in Egy'pt were mostly' Sy'rian mountaineers. — Cab iv. 226 ix, 132 For 
All Bey's military and economic measures see also Haidar, 1. 76. 

^ Cf. Aluradi, 1. 54-6; Haidar, i. 85; the garrison of Damascus surrendered 
almost at once. But, contrary to the general belief, artillery' was by no means 
unknown in Egypt and Syria even before this time. The citadels of Aleppo and 
other towns were armed with cannon (cf, Gazzi, 111. 267 (in ihoo) and 290). 
according to Volney, however, they w’ere m«)stly useless and badly handled 
(1. 147; li 48; for Alexandria, i 7). Volney quotes an eyewitness for Suleyman 
Papa’s use of cannon at Tiberias in 1742 (11 2), and artillery is frequently men- 
tioned in sieges and held engagements after 1771 (Haidar, i. 92, 03, 98, 8:c ). 
In 1783 Volney refers to a factory' of coarse gunpowder in Eg> pt (1 1741, and 
found Suez guarded by six bronze cannon manned by two Greek artilitr>men 
‘qui tirent en detournant la tete’ (1. 185). 

^ Cab. ii. 107/1V. 186. Haidar (1. no) estimates his army in 1775 at o\er 
60,000 men. ^ Volney, i. 126, 128; cf. !Muradi, 1. 57 

5 Cab. ii. i8o'v. 72: joy in Cairo when they were ordered to leave the country 
after Isma'iPs death. — Id 11. 195 V. 100. 

^ Cab ill. 41, 'vi 87. 
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built foundries and powder factories and created a new fleet A 
The latter was captured by a former subordinate of the Kapudan- 
Pasa, Nicolas of Chesme,- who, though by no means a docile 
officer,*' made his force sufficiently formidable to be avoided even 
by the French during the later operations in Upper EgyptA It 
would appear too that the number of IMamluks was gradually 
increased^ 

In order to find the means to keep up these mercenary forces and 
armaments the Bevs had recourse mainlv to extortions and the 
imposition of new taxes. "Ali Bey began the disruption of the old 
land system by seizing the estates of his opponents^ and of the 
economic structure by extraordinary levies on the villagers, 
extortions from the merchants and non-MosIemsfi and the setting 
up of monopolies in favour of privileged merchants^ It is with 
justice that the Egyptian historian, laudator temporis acti semper, 
complains that 'Ali Bey Tent established customs and violated 
usages, destroyed ancient houses and abolished the old sound 
ways’, ^ although, in comparison with later events, he looks back 
to his time with regret.^'’ His successors pushed extortion to still 
greater lengths, but in Egypt the conservatism of the Mamluks 
themselves and of the bureaucracy presere'ed the old forms down 
to the end of the century, in contrast to the radical changes intro- 
duced by Cezzar Pasa in southern Syria. It was, moreover, 
probably as much for economic reasons as through mere ambition 
that 'All Bey attempted to extend his authority over the Arabian 


‘ Cab 111 168 \i 315, ETO\\i\i:,Trazels,^,^i\ Olivier, 11. 69 . Aunant/AhmeJ 
A.^a le Zantiote’ in Aventimers et C)riginuiix\ Politis, UHelUnn^me tt VEgxpte 
Moderne, i 89-95 The Italian merchant Rossetti imported arms from Italy for 
Murad, who is said also to have employed Italian mechanics and itunners m his 
iiew arsenal at Giza, and some Italian otficers and pharmacists in his armv 
(Balboni, 1 206, 215) Prior to this the Eevptian fleet consisted of some twenty- 
eight small vessels built and stationed at Suez and armed with Tour rustv 
swivel-guns’ each (Volney, 1 222). 

- A. Boppe, Le Colonel Sicolas Papa^ Oglou et le Bataillon dt^ Chasseurs 
d'Orient, Pans, 1900 
^ Cab. Ill 1 68; VI 316 

Denon, Travels (Eng tr m 102 (although Nicolas had himself by then 
loined the French forces <Politis, loc cit )') 

In ^1783 Volney estimated the total Mamluk forces, including vouths, at 
8,500. The> were arined with English carbines of wide bore and two pistols, 
in the use of which they were regularly exercised, battle-axe, and sabre (1. 143! 
149-51) The upkeep of each Xlamluk he put at from one to two thousand 
piastres per annum (1 156) In 179S the number of Mamluks and ocaklis in 
Cairo was estimated at 10,400 (Jnmard, ‘Description de la Ville . du Kaire’, 
Description, crr , 11 2, 6941 


Ef Elaidar, 1 pt. A1 Bey was himselt enrolled in the Janissary otak 
Cab I 300. 3^1 ni 15-16, 93, tor the expenses ot the S\ nan campanm a 
special contribution or 103 dollars (about 220 piastres) was leviJd on each Milage 
100,000 dollars extorted from, the Copts and 40,000 from the Jews According 
to \ olne> (1 122) the cos of the exocditiun to Mecca was eleven million piastres 
V olnev, 1 122 '' I II *->- 

■ 1 3^.5 in 162-t M 
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coast of the Red Sea and southern Syria,* and though the later 
Beys did not venture to repeat his open challenge to the Sultan’s 
authority, it is significant that Murad was already playing with the 
idea of an expedition to the gold country of the south when he was 
surprised by the arrival of the French.- 

From this brief survey two main points disengage themselves. 
The first is that the old system did not break down by its own 
weight or inertia. Apart trom the w'eakening control of the Porte, 
there is practically no indication prior to 1760 or so that a crisis was 
so near at hand. The causa causaus of the catastrophe both in 
Egypt and Syria was the gradual substitution for the old ocak- 
organization of a new type of army composed of mercenaries. It 
was the expense of these new military establishments — and not the 
greed or luxury of the Alamluks and pasas themselves — that w^as 
at the bottom of the repeated extortions and avanias that fill the 
pages of the chronicles of the period, and which, combined with 
the economic factors to be discussed in a later chapter, under- 
mined the stability of the social order. The second point is that 
many of the tendencies and factors that play so large a part in 
Mehmed 'All’s administration of Egypt — the economic exploita- 
tion, the militarv^ reorganization, the introduction of European 
technical experts, the attempt to shake off Ottoman suzerainty and 
to extend Egyptian control over the neighbouring provinces — are 
already visible in Egypt and Svria during the last decades of the 
eighteenth century. 

Before bringing this section to a close, it remains to consider 
briefly the relations of Egypt and the Svrian eydlets to the Porte 
during this period. However loosely Ottoman control was exer- 
cised, and however much it might appear in retrospect that the 
Arab provinces were in eifect breaking away from Constantinople, 
the contemporary sources give us no ground for thinking that 
either the Ottoman authorities or their subjects were exercised 
about the possibility of a dissolution of the tie. It had never been 
the practice ot the Ottoman Sultans to place too strict an inter- 
pretation upon the obedience of their governors, and provided 
that due ceremonial was observed, and especiallv that the provin- 
cial revenue was punctually dispatched, they could afford m wait 
until a lavuiirable opportunity of intervention presented itself. 
\ olney, with his usual acuteness, summarized the situation in a 
few phrases. 

‘ha poliiiqui dc=; Vurks ihest point de tenir lean- \ ,is«au\ dans ime 
-''tnetc (dwissan^c ; ils tint tte> lorig-teins cahule que b’lls faisaieiit la 
guerre a tons les rehelies, ce serait un tra\ail '^ans rclaelie, line grande 

Set pp ^,11 ! 2, hi'lf.w 

Aunant 'Ahrued lo Zutitiutc’ in Ai tuiuf uY'i vi 0 }iginau\. 
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consommation d’hommes et d’argent, sans compter les risques d’echoucr 
souvent, et par la de les enhardir. Ils ont done pris le parti de la 
patience; ils temporisent; ils susciteiit des voisins, des parens, des 
enfans; et plus tot ou plus tard, les rebelles qui suivent tous la meme 
marche, subissent le mcmie sort, et finissent par enrichir le sultan de 
leurs depouilles.’^ 

Their experience during the eighteenth centur\" had done little 
or nothing to destroy the belief of the Ottoman authorities in their 
capacity to assert their authority in the last resort. Apart from the 
special case of the Mamluks of Trak, the calculations enunciated 
by Volney practically never failed to prove exact. The onlv 
governors who openly rebelled were h\li Bey and Zahir al-*Omar; 
both ventured on this step only because the hands of the Porte 
were tied by war in Europe ; and in both cases its authority was 
vindicated without excessive delay and at little cost to itself. The 
insolence of the Egyptian Mamluks was chastened by the Kapudan* 
Pasa’s occupation of Cairo in 1785 and 1786, ^ and though Alurad 
and Ibrahim sent a very much reduced Hazne to Istanbul, they 
were careful always to account for the missing sums,^ and to meet 
special demands when these were made.*^ rCloreover, the Porte 
held a strong guarantee for the submission of the IVIamluks in its 
power to stop the export of white slaves to Egypt. The 'Azm 
pasas were on the whole model vassals in the discharge of their 
duties, and the Porte readily consoled itself for their incorrigible 
dynastic tendency by sequestrating their fortunes. The same 
expectation caused it to shut its eyes to the enormous disproportion 
between the total revenues of Cezzar and the annual tribute which 
he dispatched to Istanbul, and its ears to the bitter and justified 
complaints of his subjects. And it this may be regarded as a 
confession of moral bankruptcy, it might be retorted that the Porte 
was preferable to its o\^n Pasas or to the IMamluks. It is indeed 
among the most striking indications of the decline of political 
morality and genius for government in the Ottoman ruling class 
that not a single governor in the century established his rule on any 
other basis than that of force, that none inspired his subjects with 
devotion, that none was mourned for his own sake. Consequently, 
the ultimate moral authority of the ‘Dawla’ was never challenged; 
to Pasas and people alike it stood for final retribution and the 
redress of abuses. Finally, the religious institution also, at least in 
its upper ranges, threw its influence on the side of the Ottoman 
supremacy. Althcnigh the classical doctrine of the Caliphate was 

’ \'o]ncy, n 5 

It lb iiutc\\urth\ that Haban Pa^a armed at Altfxaiidna with but a sintjle 
\t‘bscl and a few hundred marines 

- See ch \ii, below 

^ (Jab. 11 351 v 198-9 
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still in abeyance,^ the psychological basis of Pan-Islamism was 
already present in the universal reverence for the Sultan as the 
representative and defender of the Sunni faith against the infidels 
of Europe and the heretics of Persia. 

Nevertheless, there were two features in the political life of the 
centurv^ which, though they do not bulk very large in our sources, 
may have shaken the confidence of the Porte and caused some 
misgivings for the future. The first of these was the negotiations 
which were opened up between Wli Bey and the Russian command, 
followed by the alliance between Zahir al-'Omar and the Russian 
fleet.- It is true that they came to nothing and that the Ottoman 
authorities, in their blind belief in their own strength, were not yet 
conscious of the extent to which the European powers had sur- 
passed them in resources and in militar\^ science. But they carried 
the moral that the Ottoman Empire was no longer a self-enclosed 
entity, isolated from the outside world, and that sooner or later the 
problem of imperial unity would be complicated by the intrusion 
of elements from beyond its borders. 

The second portent was the increasing pressure and organization 
of the Beduin Arabs, ever refract orv^ to Ottoman suzerainty and 
contemptuous of its pretensions. Simultaneously with the local 
recovery of the Beduins in Egypt, ^ but entirely unconnected with 
it, a period of efferv^escence had set in amongst the tribes of the 
Syrian desert. During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the northern ranges of the desert had been in a sense policed by the 
great confederacy of the Mawali. Their chief, who had the heredi- 
tary title of Abu Risa, ruled over the whole area from a TapitaP at 
Ana on the Euphrates, and enjoyed a regular income from tolls on 
caravans and Ottoman annuities. At this time their relations with 
the Turkish authorities were relatively good, and they played a 
notable part, chiefly on the Turkish side, in the history^ of Trak.^ 
But the decline of the desert route and the brutalities of the pasas 
were already driving them to brigandage, when the entire tribal 
system of the Syrian desert was disorganized by the slow but relent- 
less northward migration of the 'Anaza. About the beginning of 
the eighteenth century these, one of the largest tribal groups in 
Northern Arabia, had been set in motion by some obscure train of 
causes. By the middle of the century they had cut off the INIawali 
irom the Euphrates and forced them westwards towards the 
regions of Aleppo and Hamah, ^ with the inevitable consequences 

* See abo\e, ch ii 

- Sec an article by Aunant, ‘Catherine II tt Vi >rient, 1770-1774’ in IV Aero- 
pole, V. 188-220 (Pans. 1930), Lockroy, 73 sqq 

^ Above, pp. 227-S. 

^ Longngg, 3y, 67-71 ; Oppenheim, Die BeduDU 1?, \ (Peip/ig, 1939), 305 sqq , 
312 sqq. 5 Oppenheim, op. cit. 68 sq 
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of pillage and destruction in the invaded districts. The Ottoman 
government found it politic to recognize the situation and turn it 
to profit. It conferred upon their chiefs the title of Beg, with the 
duty of guarding the desert frontier between Aleppo and Damascus. 
In return, they were permitted to le\w duties upon the caravans, 
which they interpreted to include also the le\^ung of contributions 
upon Hamah and other towns. ^ In the southern districts, the 
leading tribe was that of the Sahr, who ranged over Palestine and 
Transjordan. During the wars of Zahir al-'Omar, the Sahr became 
his allies and were furnished by him with arms.- Meanwhile, in 
the Arabian desert itself, but outside the range of direct Ottoman 
contact and Ottoman prevision, the Wahhabis were building up 
their first empire under the house of Sa'ud. Until the end of the 
century they were almost less than a name in Syria and Egypt," and 
to the Ottoman authorities they were little more than a frontier 
problem to be dealt with by the Pasa of Bagdad.^ Xot even the 
most far-sighted could have foretold that the Wahhabi move- 
ment would, in the course of the next twenty years, affect — by its 
fall even more than by its rise — the structure and cohesion of the 
Empire. 

^ A. de Bouchcman, in Revue des Etudes Islamiques, 1934, 23—4; Volney, 11. 
173, where the fnh Muhammad al-Horfan is said to have had at his disposal 
‘up to 30,000 horsemen’. For their exemption from taxation in Mesopotamia on 
condition of supplying escorts to caravans cf. Rousseau, 94. 

“ Volney, ii. S 

^ C'abarti does nnt mention them until 1802, and then as a new mo\ement 
which emerged from Nejd about three years ago’; thev are not mentioned at 
all by Muradi, except for an indirect reference (iv 31-2) 

Longngg, 212-16. 



C'HAPTER V 


I'HE PKASAXTRY. LAND TENURE 
AND AGRICUIAEURE 

I N describing the peasantry' of the Ottoman Empire — and with it 
various other inhabitants of the country-side that cannot strictly 
be included in that term — we have divided our account into two 
sections, dealing with the non-Arabic-speaking and the mainly 
Arabic-speaking peoples respectively. For not only did the 
physical conditions in which peasant life was lived and agriculture 
was carried on in the two areas concerned differ very greatly from 
one another and so render them largelv unlike, but it was only 
comparatively late in the histoi*}^ of the Empire that they were 
united within it, so that principles originally determined by 
conditions in the Tome' provinces — that is, Anatolia and 
Rumelia — could not be applied with rigour to the accessions of the 
sixteenth century, the more so in that these were predominantly 
Moslem in population and had been included for centuries within 
the Domain of Islam. 

Moreover the available information regarding the two areas is 
not, so to speak, parallel. We have at our disposal more detailed 
accounts, for instance, of the state of the peasantry^ in Egypt and 
some of the other Arab provinces in the eighteenth centuiy" than 
we have of those in the Tome' provinces. On the other hand, 
the Kdnihis regulating landholding that were promulgated in the 
sixteenth centurv^ reflect the conditions then prevailing in the 
Tome’ provinces; and it is chiefly by inference from the available 
accounts of the breakdown of the system that they embodied, 
taken together with others of peasant life as it is lived to-day in 
parts of the same area, that we can arrive at some notion of the 
state of the countiy^-side in the mid-eighteenth century. Finally, 
since some of the provisions originallv drawn up for the Tome’ 
provinces — -particularly those regarding land-tenure — were subse- 
quently applied to some extent in the Arab provinces, we devote 
our first section to the former, and our second section to the latter. 

1. RUMELIA AND ANATOLIA 

'The conditions in which agriculture was carried on in these 
provinces were largely determined by their geography and climate, 
f'or large areas in both were exceedingly mountainous. Elence 
communications, except along their coasts, were little developed. 
And hence again, owing to the difficulty of transporting them 
farther than the nearest town, in most regions crops were grown 
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only for local consumption; indeed the bulk was grown for 
consumption by the growers themselves. Since, therefore, the 
country' people produced very’ little for sale, their resources for 
buying clothes, utensils, and foodstuffs were correspondingly 
meagre. They were obliged to make almost everything they 
required at home. And so it came about that the breeding of 
animals for hides, wool, &:c., as well as for labour, played a larger 
part in the agricultural economy of the country' than did the grow- 
ing of crops. ^ 

This appears to have applied to the whole area. But naturally 
the relative importance of stock-breeding and agriculture proper 
varied from region to region. In the most mountainous parts 
stock-breeding engaged the inhabitants’ attention almost exclu- 
sively, being accompanied only by ‘subsistence’ cultivation ; where- 
as in such parts as were most fertile and best situated as regards 
communications — that is either near some port or along one of the 
more important caravan routes — cultivation attained almost to an 
equality with stock-breeding. The rest varied between one 
extreme and the other. 

Now, surveying the two provinces as a whole, the Ottoman 
authorities regarded them as being divided up into different 
categories of land. Three of these do not concern our present 
description : namely, first, land so arid or marshy that it could not 
be used for agricultural purposes, or the more inaccessible parts of 
the mountain ranges; secondlv, mineral-bearing tracts; and, 
thirdly, urban areas. There remained forest land, pasture land, 
arable land, vineyards and orchards, land on which hay was cut, 
and, finally, the emplacements of villages including vegetable 
plots. These six varieties are our present concern. 

We have remarked earlier in this survey that in the sixteenth 
centuiy' all agricultural land in the two provinces was declared to 
appertain to the state, unless it had been devoted to a religious 
endowment.- All such land, therefore, was, in Ottoman termino- 
either miri or zcakf. But what was meant by agricultural 
land was only the second two of our six categories: pasture and 
arable land. Of the remaining four, forest lands were also miri! 
zvakf ; but the remainder were, essentiallv, not. Thus the sites of 
houses in villages were private property — mulk, and each house 
had attached to it a hsli-ddniim of land that was likewise mulk. 
Again every^ village had a tract from which hay was cut; and this 
was the common property of the villagers. The status of the 
remaining category', that of vineyards and orchards, was more 

’ Owing to the circumstance'^ in which these pages were sent to press, the 
notes to pp 23^-48 ot this chapter have been added at the end of the \olume 
(.Appendix D). 
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doubtful. They, as we say, were essentially miilk. That is to say 
that the trees were private property. But unless they were included 
in the small area that constituted the village emplacement — it was 
known as Teiimmet-Suknd (the Complement of Habitation)^ — the 
ground in which they were planted was miri tcakf In many cases, 
of course, this distinction mattered little. If the only produce of 
a vineyard were its grapes, and they were inulk, the vineyard 
itself was virtually midk^ and often, apparently, came to be so 
regarded. But if a peasant chose to cultivate the ground, it ipso 
facto became rniri (unless it was zvakf) whatever its status had been 
before. Buildines erected on miri ground were likewise miilk in 
most cases. As will appear, these distinctions were fraught with 
confusion. 

To turn now to the peasants themselves. The term used to 
denote a peasant was ra iya (plural re' dyd), an Arabic word 
meaning originally ‘cattle at pasture'. Strictly speaking, when 
applied to human beings, it embraced all the ruler's subjects: he 
was the shepherd and they were the flock. In Ottoman parlance, 
however, it denoted only settled free farmers and their families, 
w’hether Moslem or Dirnmi. The re'dyd w^ere thus contrasted on 
the one hand with all the Men of the Pen and the Men of the 
Sw'ord (including the nomad Yiiruks who originally performed 
special services for the state and were hence regarded as ‘soldiery’’), 
and on the other with the artisans and merchants of the towns. 

The status of the re' ay d was bound up with that of the lands 
they inhabited, w'hich we have just described. And since this was 
partly 'mulk' and partly 'miri.zvakf, they w’ere proprietors of 
that which came under the first heading, but only tenants of 
that, far the larger, w’hich came under the second. But apart from 
this classification by status, the land w’as divided in another way. 
As w’e have also mentioned, the great bulk of miri land w’as appor- 
tioned into fiefs, appertaining either to the Sultan, to members of 
his family and household, to civil functionaries, to the upkeep of 
frontier fortresses, or to the feudal Sipdhis and their superior 
officers (most of w’hom w’ere at the same time provincial governors).'^ 
Likewise u'akf lands w’ere divided into properties, the revenues of 
w’hich w-ere devoted to the object, a mosque, say, or a madras a, for 
w’hich they had been designed. Xow’ all these fief-holders, it will 
be remembered, w’ere tax-collectors in person or by proxy*: they 
received the taxes in lieu of pay; and so w’ere the intendants or 
Miitevellis of each zcakf property. The revenues of remaining 
lands, those not constituted into fiefs together with the Sultan’s 
domains, w’ere collected by tax-farmers for the Treasury and the 
Pri\y Purse respectivelv. The chief, if not the only, function ot the 
re'dyd^ therefore, from the point of view of the government, was 
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to supply these various collectors with their dues. Hence every 
peasant was inscribed as the ra iya of either a fiet-holder, oi a 
ivakf, or of the miri. The term employed for the ‘lease’ upon 
which he held such of his land as was not private property was 
'tasarriif or ‘use’.^ It was not, however, only in respect of the land 
so held that the fief-holders and Miltevellis had the right of tax 
and due collection. For private property also was subject to some 
taxation; and they had the right to collect its proceeds from their 
re ay d as well as that on t as arruf -holdings. This was due to the 
fact that in constituting both fiefs and zcakfs the government 
willed away its rights of collection on anv private property included 
within their boundaries. 

Although fief-holders were really no more than ‘tenants-in- 
chief’, they were commonly called ‘landowners’ {Sdhibi-Ard).~ 
And though the Mutez'ellis, who collected taxes and dues on 
behalf of the zcakfs^ and the tax-farmers (Miiltezims), who, from 
the mid-sixteenth century onwards, did likewise on behalf of the 
Treasury, were not of course in quite the same position, yet they 
had rights over the peasantry ver\^ similar to those enjoved by the 
landowners proper. We need not, therefore, in describing the 
relations of the peasants to their immediate superiors (for, as will 
appear, these various categories of ‘tax-collectors’ had other than 
purely fiscal rights over them), deal separately, in general, with the 
landowners on the one hand, and these two classes of officials on 
the other ; but may content ourselves with noting such peculiarities 
in the authority of Miltevellis or Miiltezinis as distinguished them 
from the holders of fiets. We may, indeed, begin by noting one or 
two such distinctions. First, the holding of military fiefs — Timars 
and Zi dmeis — by Sipdhis was hereditarv^ up to a point: they passed 
normally to Sipdhis" sons it the latter were eligible for military 
service, though this did not apply, of course, to any fiefs — even 
military Hdss fiets — that were the perquisite of an office. Secondly, 
every fiet contained what may be described as a ‘proprietarv 
nucleus’ called Hdssa Qifthk (private farm) which the holder 
N'vorked in pers^m or through an agent tor his own benefit. Finallv, 
fiets ot all kinds were distinguished trom the properties adminis- 
tered by Muteiellis or the areas ‘farmed’ by dliiltezims, in being 
called divings’ {Dulik), a term which emphasizes the fact that the 
revenues ot each were intended to provide the holder with a liveli- 
hood, whereas the bulk ot those collected bv Miltevellis went to 
tae toundation ot which they constituted the endowment, and 
those collected by the Milltezims had to be set against the sums 
they had already paid to the Treasury by way of speculation.’ 

Just as the enjoyment of dirliks by Sipdhis was up to a point 
hereditar^g so was the tasarrup of fields and pastures by peasants. 
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Indeed the principal reason for the declaration that no agricultural 
holdings were private property appears to have been the desire of 
the authorities to permit the inheritance of peasant holdings while 
avoiding the inconveniences of the Sacred Law in this respect. 
For according to a series of highly complicated provisions embodied 
in the Sacred Law, at least two- thirds of all private property was 
divided up in fixed proportions among the heirs of its owner on his 
death, so that it tended to become split up into minute and un- 
manageable fragments. The Law made no provision for the 
inheritance of tasarrufs, however. So the Sultans could regulate 
it as they chose ^ 

As regards peasant tasarrufs they instituted the following regu- 
lations. Provided the peasant continued to discharge his duties 
properly (we shall come to these in a minute), his holding passed 
on his death to his sons without the payment of any special due. 
But if he left no son the position was different. In order that 
another member of his familv might inherit it, the latter must pay 
another 'advance’ (tapu),- estimated by ‘disinterested’ ^Moslems 
in some cases, equal to one year’s dues in others, priority of claim 
depending upon the relationship of the heir to the deceased holder 
in this order: his daughter, his brother, his sister, his father, his 
mother. If he or she paid the new tapUy the relative in question 
might not be excluded. Xo more distant relatives, on the other 
hand — except grandsons in special circumstances — had any claim, 
and could not prevent the re-letting of the tasarruf outside the 
family. Inheritance of tasarrufs from women, on whom by these 
lules they often devolved, v\'as restricted to sons; and they were 
obliged in this case to pay the tapu. Tasarrufs were sometimes 
held, again, by two or more peasants, whether related or not, in 
partnership. In such cases the share of each passed to his heirs 
(as here defined); but in default of such heirs, the remaining 
partner or partners had the right to take over the vacant part of 
the holding on payment of tapuJ Finally, the landowner might 
dispose of a tasarruf to an ‘outsider’ — the resident of another 
village— only after offering it to the peasants of the village to which 
the land in question was attached. 

By these regulations the authorities desired at once to prevent 
the splitting up of tasarruf holdings and to ensure the continuity 
of peasant families in their enjoyment. Other regulations empha- 
size the latter point. The foundation of the system was the family 
homestead. Holdings were actually worked by families. If a man 
had several sons thev took over the jointly on his death; 

and if later any of them wished to dispose of his share to an out- 
sider, the other brothers could prevent it. If a man left no sons and 
the tasarruf was assumed by his daughter, it was, ot course, her 
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husband that took control. In the cases ut both sisters and grand- 
sons they had actually to be resident in the homestead in order to 
make^good their claims.^ 

Peasant families were thus secure against arbitrary' ejection trom 
their holdinsjs bv the landowner. But only so long as they dis- 
charged their duties. These duties cunsistcdin the proper cultivation 
of the arable land ui which they enjoyed the tLL<a}>uf and in the 
payment of numerous taxes and dues.- AIoreo’'’er. they were bouna 
to mforin the landowner ox, and obtain hl^^ consent to, any trans- 
actions they mioht wish to eftect in connexion with their holdings, 
such as the sale of their tasafiiifs This wws a cardinal principle. 
Any transactions carried out without the landowner's consent 
were invalid.^ 

The dues and taxes payable may be classitied in two categories, 
those levied on the holding or its produce, and those levied on the 
peasants personally. 'The former category may again be divided 
into taxation on st^ck-breeding and taxation on cultivation. The 
principal dues levied in connexion with stock-breeding w'ere the 
sheep customi [ddeti agndm), the sheep-pen due iagil resmi) and 
various pasturage dues. In hefs the sheep custom w'as levied in 
kind at the lambing season (originally at the rate of one akce for 
every two sheep) ; wTile the pen due was payable w'hen the sheep 
were folded for breeding. T he latter, however, was not current in 
all hefs, and was considerably ligliter than the sheep custom, only 
5 ak^es being exacted for every' 300 sheep. As tor pasturages, 
the landowner was authorized to le\w dues on any peasants that 
made use of the area& in his hef or property set aside tor summer 
and w inter grazing. Apparently they had to pay according to the 
number of animals so pastured, but how', w'hether in cash or in 
kind, or on what scale does not appear. = 

The principal impost on cultivation w'as the tithe { iisr)y 
w'hich, as w'e have explained, was properly termed hardcl 
rniikdsufna (or Yield Lew). The tithe, w'hich was, of course, a 
contribution m kind, w'as appropriated by the collectors at the 
time of harvest before reaping. But the peasants w'ere obliged to 
bring their whole crop for threshing to the landow'ner, and to 
transport that part of the grain taken as tithe either to the nearest 
w'cekly market or to the viila2:c granarv', TTic proporti^.m of any 
crop taken by way ot tithe varied from province to province trom 
one-tenth to as much as one -half. As the Empire had been built 
up, registers had been made ot the dues and taxes to be levied in 
each province, no doubt based on condition^, already obtaining. 
Periodically the>e registers were revised, but only to bring them 
up to date. Xo attempt was made to alter the bases of provincial 
taxation in the interest of uniformity.^ 
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The landowner was also entitled to collect tithe on wheat, 
barley, and rye straw (this being known as saldriye) likewise on 
fruit and vegetables grown by peasants on rniri soil (i.e. anywhere 
but in the small plot allowed to each household as private property) 
and even on such produce grown on these private plots as might be 
offered by the peasants for sale, provided only that the vineyards, 
orchards, or vegetable gardens were not already registered for the 
payment of a fixed due.- Bee- hives, again, if they were kept on 
miri land, were subject either to a fixed yearly due, or to a tithe 
on the honey produced; and so, if the local register contained 
provisions to this effect, were the grape products known as pekmez 
and kiifter.^ 

So much for tithes. We now come to fixed dues {rasm, plural 
rusiim). As w^e have just mentioned, vineyards, fruit-orchards, 
and vegetable gardens (on yniri or wakf land) were normally 
registered for such fixed annual payments; and there were many 
others, such as a due on mills (levied according to the number of 
months each was in use) and on Tool's’ (for though the peasants’ 
houses and sheds were private property, they were nevertheless 
subject to this tax, payable to the landowner).*^ The landowner’s 
consent to peasants’ transactions in connexion with their tasarrufsy 
again, could only be secured on payment of a fee (called rna^ifet 
akfesi — acknowledgement money ).5 And this brings us to personal 
taxation. 

Here we at once come up against religious distinctions. As we 
have already pointed out, Dtmmis began by being subjected to the 
ctzyay or tribute. This, however, had nothing to do with the 
‘landowners’, being collected on behalf of the government. But 
religious distinctions as regards taxation did not by any means 
stop here. To start with the ‘farm money’ (fift akfesi). This, it 
may be remembered, was one of the popular names for what was 
properly called hardcl muwazzaf, which was a fixed due exacted 
yearly from all peasants enjoying tasarrufs, according to the amount 
and quality of the land included in their holdings.^ All peasants, 
however, did not possess holdings ; many worked on those belong- 
ing to their relatives. And tasarrufAess peasants were also sub- 
jected to fixed taxes, though lighter, which in the case of Moslems 
were of two kinds, according to whether they were married or 
single. The tax imposed on such married ^loslems was called 
hendky that on bachelors, nine erred. In the sixteenth centur\" the 
sums exacted from each man under these heads were respectively 
12 and 6 akces a year. Now the dues called cift hendky and 

rnucetred were all applied only to Moslems. But Dimmis were 
subjected in fact to similar imposts, though on a higher scale. And 
all three dues went in their case oy the same name : ispence. 1 he 
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ispence was ot course imposed in the case (jI Dimmi tasarruj- 
holders according to the extent and quality ot their land. In that 
of 'landless' male Dimmit, however, it was uniformly (at the same 
period) 25 a vear, whether they were married or not. On the 
other hand Dimmi> \n one case came ufl more hglitly than True- 
Believers. This was the marriage due {‘tons re<?ni). Whenever 
a peasant married he sva^ bound to pay the dandonner a due; and 
here Moslems had to pay twice much as iriridels ^ 

WT have now sketched the ubli cations ot the peasant to the 
landowner in the latter's capacity of tax-collector. Next, accord- 
inglv, we mav deal with the questions . wvhat constituted the proper 
working of a Tusa/}ui and what happened if a peasant tailed in 
this duty. 

Proper w'urking a:> regards crop cuknatioii consisted chiefly in 
sow'ing nut less than a detinitc amount ut seed, and in not tailing 
to sow anv part of the holding for more than tw'O consecutive 
years. The latter provision was designed to admit the custom of 
leaving flelds fallow' two years out of three. If this period was 
exceeded, the peasant forfeited his toarn//- rights, unless he paid 
a ‘neglect due' (fift bozan, or boz hakki), which, how^ever, he 
might do for any length of time. When a peasant forieited his 
rights in this w'ay, the landowmer was at liberty to ‘re-let’ the 
holding on tapu to another. But at the same time he (the original 
peasant) had first claim on the new ‘lease’, provided he paid both 
the ‘neglect due’ and the tapu. Failing this, peasants of the same 
village had a prior claim to the lease, before, that is to say, ‘out- 
siders’. For in the hierarchy of agricultural life, the village stood, 
as a unit, next above the family.^ 

The rights and duties of the peasants w'ere thus w^ell balanced. 
But now^ we come to the forfeiture of the former by failure to 
discharge the latter. Peasant families might wish to abandon their 
holdings, and migrate to other fiefs or properties where they would 
be welcome because they must pay tapu before acquiring a new 
tasarrufy or take up other w'ays of life. Such movements, how'ever, 
w'ere not at all to the government’s taste. Its object was to keep its 
feudal cavalry and the other beneficiaries of the fief-system 
properly supplied with revenues. Hence Kdnuns were promul- 
gated that virtually bound the peasantry to the soil, exctrpt in so 
far as landowners sanctioned migration. The latter might force 
migrant peasants to return to their original holdings up to ten 
years from the date cit their departure. Peasants were thus obliged 
to work and provide revenues for the landowners, unless they 
chose to star\e: in tact they were virtually serts, even in theory. 
And though the\ might submit any disputes arising betw'een them 
and the landowners (who strictly speaking had no judicial authority 
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over them) to the decision of the local Kddi, the landowners must 
in fact have confined their freedom of action within ytry narrow 
limits. The only inducement to the landowners to permit any 
changes, indeed, lay in the dues they received for their recognition 
of transactions and for the re-grant of tasarrufs. So, somewhat 
paradoxically, these must to some extent have told in favour of 
peasant freedom. Landowners, again, could not of course force 
peasants to take up vacant tasarrufs. But otherwise the stability 
of the agricultural system was as far assured as laws could 
make it.^ 

Indeed, a notable feature of the Kdniins that regulated it is the 
emphasis laid in them on the necessity of observing established 
custom — what has been done in the past must be done now and 
for ever. Perhaps the most far-reaching prescription of the kind is 
that which forbade, in general, the conversion of pasture into 
arable land, and vice versa.- Only one exception was permitted in 
each case. If arable land, though left fallow longer than the 
canonical two years, was so well watered that it might qualify as 
meadow-pasture, its holder was entitled to maintain it as such, 
paving the appropriate dues. On the other hand, where the arable 
land of a village was situated in a valley, peasants were encouraged 
to extend the area under cultivation by ‘opening up’ unused tracts 
'on the mountain-side’. 

Possibly these rules were framed with the object ot counter- 
acting a tendencv that the peasantrv^ of the less developed parts of 
Anatolia displays to-day, and presumably displayed in earlier ages, 
to devote little or no attention to maintaining the fertility of their 
fields, and when this is exhausted to open up fresh ground instead. 
But here we come to the question how tar the past may be judged 
from the present. L^nhappily, apart from Katiiin- names, we have 
few documents relating to agricultural conditions in the Ottoman 
Empire up to the nineteenth centur\'. The author of a recent 
survey, however, is of the opinion that, owing to the uneven 
development of communications in Anatolia, the regions that are 
still badly served provide us with a picture of peasant life as it was 
lived before the construction of railwavs and the consequent 
growth of an agriculture based on the sale of produce instead oi 
on its consumption bv the producer. ^ No doubt this is true up to a 
point. We must, however, make allowances also for the decay of 
the feudal system that w'e have described. On the other hand, the 
place of the raihvavs was taken up to the end ot the eighteenth 
centurs' and beyond it to a certain extent by the caravan 
routes, wLich later fell into disuse ownng, quite apart trom the 
rivalry ot raihvavs and before their construction, to the ruin ot 
Ottoman industries bv Western competition.-^ In those areas where 
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it was already possible to transport agricultural products to a 
market, agriculture would appear already to have developed beyond 
the ‘subsistence' level. But they were comparatively few. 

Taking present conditions to represent those of the past with 
these reser\'ations. then, we may suppose the n ciya to have been 
animated hardly at all by any idea of gain, and to have worked 
their land with a minimum of effort and ver\^ little knowledge. 
Thus they do not appear to ha\'e made anv use of manure for 
preser^'ine the fertility of their ffelds, depending tor this entirelv 
upon various systems of fallow. The peasants in such regions 
when their fields ceased to be fully productive would, it thev were 
allowed to, simply clear and plough up fresh tracts, even of forest 
land where no other was available. Or, according to another 
scheme, they would cultivate a field for one vear and leave it 
tallow tor two — possibly this was the regular svstem under the 
‘feudal’ regime, as it would account for the provision for a two- 
year tallow. In areas where the possibilities of selling produce 
were greater, a somewhat more advanced system was followed, 
called nadas. Here fields would be cultivated in alternate years; 
but those left tallow would be twice ploughed up, to preser\'e 
moisture and keep down weeds. Finally in still more advanced 
districts crops would be grown in more or less regular though 
unscientific rotation. ^ 

The initiative of individual peasant families appears to have been 
exceedingly restricted. For their holdings were contiguous; hence 
it was essential that they should all plough and sow simultaneously, 
and should all grow the same crops, or at least crops that should be 
harvested at the same time, in order to obviate the necessity of 
passing over crops standing in one holding in order to reach 
another.- How far under the old regime the ‘landowner’ directed 
their activities is not clear. Since a large part of his revenues were 
collected in kind he had an intimate interest in them. In some places 
to-day, however, there exist village elders (Koy Buyiikleri) who 
settle what each producer is to grow; and as it would seem that in 
the old days villagers were inclined to deal in a body with their 
Sipdhi^ at any rate in such matters as disputes over the payment of 
tithes, their leaders may also have had authority under him. 

In subsistence’ areas crops were, of course, grown in accordance 
with the customary diet and habits of the peasantry\ Nowadays 
this diet consists mainly of farinaceous products: maize or barley 
bread, rye soup, a crushed-wheat pildv called hulgiir^ together 
with a form of liquid yogurt called ay ran. Heat is eaten only on 
feast-days. Sweet-stuffs were perhaps supplied either by honey, 
or, as in one area to-day, by sugar extracted from beetroot. iVIost 
of the peasant s clothing was of wool, hair, or leather. But even 
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now in many places cotton is grown bv farmers for spinning and 
weaving at home; and this docs not seem to be an innovation. 

All tarm implements, again, ploughs, harron’s, threshing 
sledges, 5cc., were likewise home-made, mostly of wood. Indeed 
the wooden plough is still universally employed m all regions 
where modern agricultural machiner}- has not been introduced. 
These f>loughs were drawn as a rule by oxen, since horses were 
used only for riding and as pack-animals. Owing to the badness 
or absence of roads, carts w^ere little used, loads being transported 
by camels, donkeys, and mules. Finally, the buildings owned by 
each peasant family consisted of a dw^elling-house, a stable, and a 
granary, built partly of mud and partly of wood. 

The ordinary peasant of the ‘subsistence’ areas w as, as we have 
seen, even more dependent upon the animals he raised than upon 
the crops he grew. He was a shepherd or goatherd as w'ell as, or 
even more than, a cultivator. In the winter months the flocks 
would pasture near the villages in low-lving tracts, wTich w as con- 
venient, since this w'as the time of greatest labour on the land. In 
the summer, how*ever, they had to be taken farther afield, when 
those who tended them w'ere obliged to live in tents — another 
home-made article. The peasants depended as well as for some of 
their tood — milk and milk products, tor instance — for almost all 
their clothing on their flocks, which furnished them with skins, 
leather, and w'ool or hair, wTich the women spun, wove, and dyed 
at home (nearly everv house containing a loom), into material tor 
garments or these tents, or into carpets and mats. Indeed, so 
self-sufficient w as their economy that they could almost have done 
without money, had it not been that their dues, as distinct trom 
their tithes, were pavable in coin. To obtain the necessary cash 
they would otfer some part of wliat thev produced in the nearest 
weekly market. As the towmspeople depended for their part on the 
peasantry for the supply both of their fooei and the raw materials 
tor local industries, the peasants could be assured of obtaining the 
necessatw^ funds. In the more accessible regions, moreover, the 
peasantry w^ere inclined to buv towm products instead of depending 
entirely on those they could make at home. These transactions, 
how'ever, were largely carried out by barter, if modern practice 
supplies a true indication, sometimes on a credit basi'^. The 
peasant wishing to buv something in the market would pledge 
himself to deliver so much iarm produce at the time ot harvest. ‘ 

It appears from some Kdniin-fniffu [M*ovL>ion> that peasants 
occasionally expenenceil Jifficultv in finding the money to pay 
their dues with. In this case it was decreed that they should pay 
tithe instead — though such a transae'tion was possible only when 
the due w'as paid as an alternative to tithe Dn the other hand, in 
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some cases thev would contract to make a fixed payment, assessed 
annually, in lieu of tithe. But this practice was probably confined 
to areas of ‘market’ economy; indeed, it wa^ most usual in 
connexion with vine\ards, which played little part in the economy 
ol the subsistence areas. In thib connexion we may remark that 
whereas miyi lands, on which /^oa^/H(/-hoIderb had to pay dues 
according to its quality and extent, were sur\'eyed ior assessment, 
iniilk lands as a rule were not. It was only w'hen peasants contracted 
to make fixed payments instead ut that their mulk holdings 
had to be surveyed so that the payment in question might be 
determined. As we have remarked above, where vineyards, olive 
groves, or fruit orchards were planted on miri land, the produce 
uf the trees was, nevertheless, rniilk. And it would appear Irom 
the frequent references to mulk vineyards, ^cc., in the Kdnuns — 
which can scarcely all refer to genuine mulk properties, since, as 
we have seen, these were confined to the ‘complement of habita- 
tion’— that the status of such 'mixed’ holdings w^as apt to cause 
contusion. Yet the fact that genuine mulk properties had not to 
be surveyed show's that normally they were subject only to the 
payment of tithe, whereas these ‘mixed’ holdings, like all mni 
lands, were subject also to that of dues. On the other hand the 
tithe on \ines, 5cc., was never, presumably, more than one-tenth, 
as ordained by the Sacred Law *, in other w ords it was the genuine 
' not a variable proportion like the hardci mukdsama that also 
went by this nameS 

dTe determination ot the authorities not to suffer the incon- 
veniences of the Law in respect of inheritance is shown in other 
w'ays than their erection of all agricultural land into state property. 
Thus, though they declared peasants to own the various kinds ot 
private property that w'e have described, vet thev insisted that this 
should not be split up by inheritance. In one ruling it is stated in 
so many words that though buildings and trees, being mulk, 
bhould pass to a peasant’s heirs according to the Law*, yet this 
principle must be disregarded, ‘in order not to diminish the land 
of the heir resident in the homestead’,- that is of the heir that 
inherits the tauirriif Moreover, if a peasant’s only heirs were ot 
a relationship more distant than w'ould entitle them to inherit his 
tasarruf, the landowner might exclude them from the inheritance 
ot such mulk property as they w ere entitled to under the provisions 
ot the Seri' a, unless they were resident on the homestead. As 
regards the produce of vines, &:c., each legal heir was entitled to 
his share; but the tithe was to be collected from them all, as a 
body. The authorities w'ere thus prepared to fiout the Sen a 
where its provisions endangered the maintenance of homesteads 
intact. But the circumstance that tasarrufs were w'orked by 
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whole families together must have rendered the occasions of such 
illegal action much rarer than they would have been otherwise A 

The ownership of some private property by the peasants might 
have given them some slight independence of the landowner, had 
the dues and tithes on it been collected on behalf of the Treasur\7 
As it was, the landowner collected these as well as the contributions 
from fawrz//-holdings. Moreover, if peasants failed to discharge 
their obligations in respect of their tasarruf holdings, the land- 
owner was entitled to 'interfere* with their private property— 
though the precise meaning of this sinister phrase is not made 
clear.- And so, as a rule, there can be no doubt that the peasantry 
were virtually at the mercy of the landowners, despite various 
regulations intended to circumscribe their authoritv.'' It seems 
likely that the least happy of the peasants were those of the lands 
whose contributions were farmed by contractors for the Treasury; 
for most of these contracts were short-term, so that the tax- 
farmers had little interest in tempering their harshness with an 
eye to the future. The most rigid of the ‘landowners*, on the other 
hand, seem to have been the ivakf authorities. Miitevellis^ for 
instance, were obliged to see that no lands were ‘let* against a 
iapu payment less than what had been established by precedent, 
and in cases where their agents effected such transactions, to 
overrule them. Sipdhis, on the other hand, were forbidden to 
exact further payments from peasants, once the deeds regarding 
a tapu lease had been drawn up and registered by the Kadt."^ 

Of all the categories of landowners the Sipdhis were the most 
closely connected with the peasants. In the first place they were 
in one aspect no more than superior peasants themselves — indeed 
various rulings show that it was by no means unheard of tor 
Sipdhis to become peasants proper — bv registration — and tor 
peasants to become Sipdhis — bv the grant of a ffef.^ In the second 
place the inheritance of ffefs bv Sipdhi families, restricted though 
it was to competent sons, and in special circumstances to grand- 
sons, and that of tasarruf s by peasant families, gave rise to strong 
sentimental ties between the two classes, ties which though they 
had their origin in the almost total subordination of the re dyd to 
the Sipdhis, yet fostered a valuable solidarity. And in the third 
place Sipdhis sometimes held land in partnership with peasants, 
supplying them with cattle and seed, in which case they took halt 
the proceeds.^ 

As regards the restrictions placed upon Sipdhis freedom of 
action, we mav mention the obligation under which they were 
placed not to undertake the exploitation of vacant tasarruf lands 
themselves. "7 Their own farming activities were confined to their 
‘private farms*; it was no doubt on these, tor instance, that in the 
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days of the devsmne they set to work the ' Ac emiughms sent to them 
for preliminary' training. Sipdhis were, of course, bound also by all 
the regulations that we have mentioned: they might not eject 
peasants from their holdings without cause, exclude legal heirs, or 
exact more than thev were entitled to by wav of tithe or due. And 
even in minor particulars they were restrained by Kamhis: thus 
they might not graze their animals on peasants' fallow, or ‘let’ any 
part of the village pasture on tapud 

The rule in military fiefs was that every' peasant should be 
registered as the ra iya of one SipcUii. But there were exceptions 
to it. For som.e hefs were held in partnership by two or more 
Sipdhis \ in which case they would exercise joint authority over 
their peasants, the decision of one, however, being binding on his 
partner or partners. And, on the other hand, some peasants were 
registered as the re'dya of two independent Sipdhis, who divided 
the dues payable between them.^ Finallv, some peasants were un- 
attached to any Sipdhi, but only, it appears, landless men ; and in 
their case the hendk due, to which they were subject, was collected 
by the Mevkufcu, the agent of the rniriS 

The authorities thus sought to endow the Sipdhis and other fief- 
holders with powers suthcient to ensure their enjovment of the 
revenues provided by the labours of the re' d\d, but no greater. 
The system they adopted was in fact well balanced as regards the 
rights and duties it conferred and imposed on both the fief-holders 
and the peasants. But its balance was one that might he maintained 
only so long as the central government kept the hef-holders in 
effective control. And actually, as we have seen, from the end of 
the sixteenth century not only was this control more and more 
relaxed, till by the eighteenth it was in manv regions non-existent, 
but the whole feudal system was corrupted bv the shifts to which 
the government resorted in its permanent financial embarrassment. 
Before considering the effects of these developments on the lives 
of the peasants, however, we must consider the position in the 
countiy'-side of certain ‘ Asker is \ whom we have already men- 
tioned as forming part of the armed forces of the Empire.'^ 

The Askeris in question were the iMiisellemSy the Yaxas, the 
f oynuks, the Dogancfs, and the Y'uriiks, As has been indicated in 
our former reference to them, their status resembled that of the 
Sipdhis in many respects, and particularlv bv the verv fact that thev 
were reckoned as troops, since the main division of the inhabitants 
of the country-side was between ‘Askeris and re'dvd. d'he regula- 
tions governing the rights and duties, as farmers, of the Miisellems 
and 1 aycT^ seem to have been much alike. As long as they worked 
only the farms allotted to them, both were exempt from the pav- 
* "Ste abo\e, pp. 53-4. 
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ment of all dues and tithes, except that the Yayas resident in 
certain Sancaks^ had to furnish their Sancak Beyis, while those 
Citewhere had to furnish their Yaya Basis with forty akces a year 
per 'jcak by way of ‘wheat and barley money’,- and the former 
were aho subject to the payment of marriage dues and certain other 
contributions in kind.^ It would appear that both Musellems and 
\ ay as sometimes farmed ra'iya iasarrufs adjacent to their own 
holdings, in which case the Kanun enjoined care in distinguishing 
between the two for purposes of taxation, for in taking up such 
extra holdings they assumed the liabilities as regards them, of 
ft dyd.^ Sometimes, again, ^liiselhnis would permit other persons 
to iarm their land and pay them tithes and dues, thereby assuming 
the position of Sipdhis in this respect. Indeed, the goyernment seems 
to haye encouraged this approximation by depriying Miiselleins of 
the right of ejecting such cultiyators, unless for some misdemeanour, 
alter they had fulfilled their obligations for ten consecutiye years. ^ 
The Yayas, on the other hand, were strictly forbidden to let their 
bnds on iapu, or, a fortiori, to sell them; and presumably this 
latter prohibition applied to the iMiisellems likewise.^ Yayas that 
abandoned their holdings might be forced by their Sancak Beyis, 
like fugitiye re dyd by their Sipdhis, to return to their holdings. 
I ay a holdings that fell yacant were handed oyer to another member 
oi the ocak to which the owner had belonged U 

The JYynuks were allotted certain tracts in Bulgaria suitable for 
rheir dut\^ of breeding and tending horses.- These lands, on which 
they too paid no taxes, ^ might be held only by persons of this class, 
so that any transference of its ownership, whether by sale or in- 
heritance, was illegal. JYynuks might allow the temporan’ working 
ot their land by ‘outsiders’ but no length of use by the latter could 

P The O.T E A/, (as below), pp. 46-7, refers to ‘the Bey of the Yaya Sancak’’ 

: >tat7 ^anca^i cevz) and later to ‘the Yaya’^ m the Sancak referred to’ (nnzktir 
' iKcakzu -jlan yavalar). Presumably. thc!efore, there were sancaks in which most 
e 'lot all the cuiti%-ators v/ere the other hand, not all Yaya: resided 

in tntn\ inr we rc.td rd deprridt.'nt on Ya^a Basis’ f YcTya Bafihirinu 

muta aJilk otan yaya!ar'\, who are contrasted with those dependent on the 
Sancak Bt\t. 

- B:v^day z e arpa ukfesi. 

y See O.T E.M , Kaniin-ndwe p 4.7 Yayalar dnttugu z asak zc kaplan 
yaya sanmiyi heyi rnuresaf nftn , ‘TIu of the Yayui Sancak enj<-)\s the 

I'vfix and Iropard skins contributed bv the 
; ;U TM. 1. 71 1 

M T A!. 1. 7 11 The ‘"utsidcT' in this case heini: a Yuruk. 

Inaecd. It i.-, stated by Ahmed Ue*’k. . In i htfuda I'urk . larethyi, \ n, that they 
' re al Inrbuiden both to let and sell 
O T E M , \( 17, 4b sq 

' Sre abM\c. p :t4 'Piu Kanun require'; that orJv prairie, notmarsh, land be 
ant'd t. > 1 ',,1 nah , 

Tht ir land — like niulk land Gee above, p aqb'i — not even beintt sur\eyed 
TItc latter payin.; them ' u\r If tliov objeettd on the urnund that no taxes 
'A* re payable on Vaxnuk land the} \\ere to he ejected — so the Kanun. Knynuks 
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establish their claim to it. Men ot the l^oyuiik reserve —they were 
known as I'oynuk Supernumeraries^ — were, if Christian, subject 
to the payment of cizya;- and Voynuks' relatives, if they worked 
Voxnuk land, were subject not only to the ci-zxa, but also to the 
is'pence. which, as they were not re2:istered as the }t\h'd of anv 
Sipdht\ thev paid to the Sancak Beyi. Sipdhis were strictlv for- 
bidden to interfere with Voyniiks and their reserve men and 
relatives, unless, as sometimes happened, these took up the 
tasamifs of alreadv cultivated fief-lands. In this case thev were 
liable m respect ot such land for all the ordinary dues.-^ If they 
opened up new fiet-land, they did so on terms similar to those in 
force for re\iyd.^ As for the Dogancis, their position seems to have 
been similar. Their privilee:es might also be transmitted to their 
heirs provided that the latter carried out the duties that went with 
them. Ordinary' re'dyd appear on occasions to have sought ad- 
mittance to the Doganci corps (if it may be so called), presumablv 
to escape their obligations. For the Kdniin lavs it down that bv so 
doing they were not to be regarded as losing their ratxa status.^ 
The Yuriiks, being of no settled habitation, were not subject to 
any Sancak Beyi, but were dealt with by the Subasis of whatever 
district they passed through or chose for summer or winter en- 
campment. ITus it was the Subasis' dutv to see that on their 
journeys they remained at no stage longer than three davs, and 
committed no depredations on fief or zvakfhnds. In case of crime 
or insubordination also it fell to the Siduhis to punish them, after 
obtaining — such was the law at least— a written ruling (Jiucca) 
from the local KddiP 

The I uriik tribesmen lived normallv bv stock-raising. Hence 
they were taxed with the payment ot pasture (otlak) and sheep 
dues ( dditi ai^ndm and agil resmi), the actual pavments being 
made to the Sancak Beyi ot the district thev had chosen for their 
summer encampment in fleeces in September. Moreover, pro- 
vision was made for the service ot five men trom each ocak of 
thirty in war-time by the payment of 50 akces from the remaining 
twenty-five, whilst a smaller contribution — 600 akccs — in cash was 
exacted from the whole thirty ii\ years of peace. Those going on 
service were turther excused tor the time being from payment of 

thus receiving temporarUy in rh- portion of Sipdhi^, like the 

Iern< just mentioned 
' 1 >/\ nnk 'At I aidi 

the I\uTuht has lunar hut it i> e'.uknt that the ‘^ord is here used in its 
popular since it is rncniK^^ru'd toL:t.ther \sith npi'nce. 

Ahnit d R< hk, lurk Idan ■\indt iCdp^ri Ca?!, 4, statt s that thi \ paid onh 
the Kiimlri (M T,M i 50S 1 rnercK savs 

^ AhniLd 'J'urk Iddtesinde Buldarntdri, 

Ihid ;,o6. toy. toS, Ahmed Refik, op cit vi 
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the sheep due. The Yilniks were exempt, on the other hand, from 
ail the agricultural contributions exacted from the peasantry, 
mcludiiig the marriage due, which was not imposed even in the case 
oi a Yiinik woman's marrying a ra iyaJ 

d'here was evideirtly a tendenc\ at least as early as the sixteenth 
centurv for these nomads to settle. We find, accordingly, in the 
Kdmlns various regulations governing such settlement. If Yiiriiks 
merely took up ordinary peasant land, they automatically became 
rt dyd of the Sipdhi (or other ‘landowner’) concerned, and were 
obliged, after ten years’ residence, to have themselves inscribed as 
such. If, however, they opened up uncultivated land in a lief, they 
paid only half the sums imposed on peasants that did likewise. On 
the other hand, once they had given up their 'Askeri status, Yiiriiks 
were no longer liable to the payment of the pasture (otlak) due, 
which was not applicable xo re' dy a.- It would appear from these 
provisions, therefore, that the authorities desired to encourage the 
settlement of nomads, but were not ready to sacritice any revenue 
in so doing. 

rhe Chevalier D’Ohsson refers to these various categories of 
‘ Asker Is as having existed under the earlier Ottoman Sultans, and 
gives the numbers of some of them. Thus he places the Miisellems 
at three thousand and the Yayas at twenty thousand. The Yiiriiks 
he describes somewhat misleadingly as Rumelian infantry, but 
gives no figure for their strength. The I 'oynuks numbered, accord- 
ing to him, six thousand.^ On the other hand, from Turkish 
sources we learn that the Yiiriiks and Miisellems of Rumelia 
together numbered forty thousand,-^ and the Yayas and Milsellejns 
of Anatolia twenty-six thousand, ^ their Yamaks in both cases being 
counted in. As regards their status in general, it will be seen that 
they were rewarded for their duties on much the same principles 
as those on which the Sipdhis were rewarded lor theirs. The 
Miisellems, Yayas, Yovauks, and Dogancis have to incur less 
expenditure than the Sipdhis when serving the Sultan on campaign. 
'Therefore they are rewarded like the Sipdhis with the enjoyment 
ot an agricultural holding on which they do not have to pay taxes, 
but, unlike them, do not receive contributions from other tax- 
payers — except when they actually go on campaign On the other 
hand, they ha\'e to toil to obtain a living, whereas the Yiiriiks merely 
have to guard their flocks. Hence the \ iiriiks, to make up tor their 
comparative leisure^ are not tax-free: they have to pay the dues 
enumerated above. Such was the system. It now remains tor us 

‘ Ahmed Rctik. op. cit , mi-mu “ -U -U- r 

n'()h'>son. Ml 30S-t), 37N-g, 

‘ Ahmtd Rtfik, Turk rUuftltr \i, gutitu'>u K')vi ILy 

' Ibui Ill, ' )U‘)tini4 '»/4 ' -ll> i iyutih ^ t Lpm il 5S. 
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to see how the eountrvnicn, /c\l\d and \-Lsdt)h alike, fared in thr 
days of decay. 

Since must ot the di^appeared lutI} ip>m the scene, icr 

us take them f.rst \^’lien in the Mxrecnrh ^tnnir} the riccessity iu: 
employing: marines on a v_oiisiUerahle seale ^\a^ first telt, tie. 
Muscluuh were ealled on fsr this ^er\ice, vshieh they discharo;ed 
under the conditions laid down for their former dutvd But later, 
being tuand un^unable, thev were permitted to pav a due in lieu (-r 
service, and s- • v ere approximated to the status of ordinary 
ridytu amuno whom, as tinie went on, tlicy were insenstbi\ 
merged, their holdlnit^ becoming common nibi land, ot which the 
revenues ne\'erthele>s cemtinued to tall to the Admiralty. The 
Yayas seem merely to have been aholisheei — v/hether they tserc 
allowed to remain on tlieir holdings a^ rc'd\d does n!>t appear. 
But their lands were nr^t tVirmed into C'rdinarv hefs, w'hieh wxre 
subsequently grouped into fourteen lots : and these, under the name 
ot Btvlir, Went to supply pensions fur retired Janissaiw' officers - 
The DoYiriLis Seem to ha\e deeinicd with the popularity of haws.- 
mg, which was not a sport pursued bv anv of the later Sultans 
I he \ oynuky\ on tlie oth.er hand, were still at least in existence in 
the eighteenth century.^ Dunne the thirty years' peace, however, 
they ceased tor some reason to breed horses for the armv, as they 
were meant to do. hen war broke our again in 1767, accordingly, 
the supply had tu be made up hv requisitions.? 

As tor the IzuaAr they too ceased to perform their auxiliary 
duties with the army tow'ards the end of the sixteenth centurw 
In Course ot time a considerable number of them appear gradually, 
by settling, to hat^e been absorbed into the ordinaiw’ peasant 
population. As we have mentioned, the government seems from 
early times to have tavoured such settlement, since the nomads 
Were naturally harder to manage and only too ready to cause dis- 
turbances. And in later certurics it pursued the same policy, 
attempting at the same time, iluaigh not alw'avs wath success, t(' 
restrict the still migratory tribe's certain areas. ^ Apart from them 
turbulence, the f uruky^ cununued to be distasteful to the Sultans 
on account ot their heter!->»f !\y. i-nr they preserved the beliets ot 
their conquering progenltor^ in greater puntv than their settled 
kinsmen so mucli s'> that ) ufur became all but a svnonvm for 
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heterodox, or Khil-hasJ d'hoiigh they led no more risings after 
that of the Celalis at the end of the sixteenth centui*}', they re- 
mained sufficiently warlike to cause the authorities no little anxiety 
from time to time. ^Moreover, those of them that still ^^'ent by the 
name of Tioknuns actually furnished troops in time of war. 
D’Ohsson puts the number of the latter at ten thousand.- 

By the ei2:hteenth century, therefore, the agricultural holdings 
actually worked in earlier davs by ‘Asker Is (as distinct, that is to 
say, from Timars, which were merely ‘owned’ by Sipdhis) had 
oeariy all been converted, by one process or another, into ordinary 
peasant land. All that remained of the ‘ Asker is of the country-side 
(auain excepting the Sipdhis) were some l^oyfiuks^ who were 
neglecting their duties — and, presumably for this reason, dis- 
appeared also, soon after, from the scene— and a large number of 
turbulent Yuriiks, scarcely under control of any kind, either still 
nomad or in various stages of settlement. 

The chief factor in the disruption of the order we have depicted, 
as far as the peasantr}^ proper was concerned, was the extension of 
the tax-farming system to almost every’ variety of land-holdings. 
In the earlier centuries of the Empire’s existence no taxes had been 
farmed. Even on the Imperial Ildsses and state-lands taxes and 
dues had been collected by salaried officials called Emins. But 
during the reign of Siilevman the Alagnificent the Imperial Masses 
had been ‘let’ to tax-farmers : and the svstem had gradually been 
extended to state-lands, hefs, and even zcakf lands. In these 
circumstances it made little difference to the peasantry who owned 
the lands they inhabited : in all cases they had to deal with the tax- 
farmers, the Miihezms, whose interest it was to wring as much as 
possible from them, in order to render profitable the bargains they 
had struck. 

Simultaneouslv, nevertheless, the original system ot land-holding 
had been vers’ considerable transformed ; and this too had affected 
the peasantrv adverselv. 'Eo beffin with, a certain amount of fief 
land had been converted, either legally — by imperial grant — or 
illcgallv — bv mere seizure — into private property ; and some ot this 
had in turn been converted by its new proprietors into u'akfs.^ 
Moreover, the Sultans had continued to create zctzk/s from state 
propertv,'^ whereas no zeakf propet'tv had been converted to other 
uses.'" Hence rcuA’/' lands came to account tor a higher proportion 
of the total than forme rK . 

ILi^l’aek, CJtri<tiiinit\ Islam umitr tr.t SultaK^ 

* \ li. 370 

' Ismn'il Husrev, Turraxc hi \ Ux), 173, set. (.(.’.dt-t, 1 102. 

- CY-xcUt. ibid 

” -St'x; ;d -Mustafa, lit 17^', th.it tarh. in ti t i .e* * ’ re’“V.,rv the ad- 

miristration the : aJ'fy to th< I’npo-’ .1 ot hatin, 
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But these conversions, in so far as they were made on stace lands, 
diminished the revenues accruing to one or other ot the treasuries, 
which, as we have noted, grew in any case more and more em- 
barrassed from the end of the sixteenth century, owins: both to the 
cessation of conquests and so of windfalls in the shape of booty, 
and to the increase of expenditure alike on the administration and 
the army. Hence the miri resorted to the abolition of hefs. When 
a Sipdhi died and left no suitable heir, so that his fief fell vacant 
{mah/ul), instead of regranting it, as the Kuniin required, the 
Treasurv' retained it and put it out to farm. In this way the 
strength ot the Sipdhi cavalrv diminished till in the eighteenth 
centuiy^ it stood at no more than a quarter of what it had once 
been.^ But this was a matter of indiiference to the Treasury, which 
now had at its disposal the revenues that had formerlv been col- 
lected direct by the vanished feudatories. Xor was it onlv Sipdhi 
fiefs that were so abolished. The majoritv also of those that had 
originally been devoted to the support of officials both of the central 
and of the provincial governments- were likewise converted into 
state lands. So, again by the eighteenth centurv, no Hdsses of this 
type remained but those appertaining to the Grand Vizir, the 
Kaptan Pasa, and the Xisancir This process had been made 
feasible only by another contravention of the Kduiin. According 
to the Kdnun the grant ot Sipdhi hefs at least had lain v. ith the 
provincial Beylerheyts.^ From the end of the sixteenth century, 
however, the latter had taken to rewarding their followers with 
vacant fiefs, and even to accepting bribes for them, granting them 
to the highest bidder, whether he were a person capable of dis- 
charging Sipdhi duties or not.^ Hence a decree had been issued 
removing the right of grant from the provincial governors and con- 
ferring it on the authorities of the Porte. But this measure, intended 
as a reform, resulted only in further abuses. First, it enabled the 
Porte officials to carry out the conversion of fiefs into fniri lands 
that we have referred to. Secondly, it deprived persons to whom 
fiefs were due — namely the Cehelis, the senior of whom in anv fief, 

Sultan Selim, ami Su]e\niariiyt' \\as handed rner to the Cjrand \ izir in order to 
increase his re^enue^, It was, however, only the surplus that he wa.'s entitled to 
use, after the neces^arN expenditure had been met. 

^ .'^e>yid Mustata, iii A shortaite of Si^d^ns had been experienced as eari\ 
as the campaign nf 150 - Thid 1 i2s;Cevda, 1 10; 

I hat IS to say and 7 1 (hnrt'' h->r th<‘ more important, Hnnit't illuima) 

Tnfuirs fur the Us. 

' Seyyid Mustafa, in yh 
^ Ibid i I2I 

Ibid 1 2 1. 11. 06 The talcing of bribes for fitfs lx 2x111 as earh as the reiirn 
of Mdoin.ai him'^clt More ominous w as the cnn\ ersjun of se\uiteen hi'jhh 
pr->dinUi\e Tnt (ir< into Ini pt rial by the \'izir .'Sokollu in the rei^n of 

Alurad III, durinLT v hu.h, ii di^rtuaru ot the J\d)iurt, the Sultan also pensioned 
off certain deservmtr nrti(s with Timars, — Lf. Ce\det, i loi 
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was entitled, on its falling vacant, to promotion as a Sipahi — of the 
redress, in case of a wrongful grant, that had formerly been 
atforded them by appeals from Btykrbeyis to the Porte. ^ The 
consequence, accordingly, of these various transactions, was that 
not only were fiefs greatly reduced in numbers, but that a high 
proportion of those that remained 111 being fell into the hands of 
persons incapable alike of military service and of the proper con- 
duct of an agricultural holding. 

However, as we say, the actual ownership, or holding, of ra iyu 
lands came to be more and more a matter ot indifierence to the 
peasantrv, owing to the extension of the tax-tanning system. This 
was universal on the no\v swollen state lands ; general on lands held 
as fiefs by persons other than genuine Sipdhis and on those con- 
verted, legallv or otherwise, into private property; common on 
ivakf lands ; and bv no means unusual on ordinary timars? By 
the time of our surv^ey, therefore, the old feudal system had all but 
disappeared, except on the fiefs of those Sipdhis that still kept the 
collection of the revenues in their own hands. 

In all other places the re'dyd had now to deal with the tax- 
tanners, called, on the imperial Hasses, kiluhassilsy and elsewhere 
Miiltezims, whose sole concern it was to wring as much trom them 
as possible. Xo doubt the conduct of the Multezims depended to 
some extent on the source of their contracts. That is to say, if 
they had contracted with a fief-holder or a proprietor, they were 
obliged to be circumspect, owing to the interest ot such persons in 
their propertv and its prosperity. For though, theoretically, the 
Miiltezims were entitled to exact from the peasantry only the legal 
dues, yet thev^ assumed with their contracts some ot, it not all, the 
authority tormerlv' enjoyed by fiet -holders,^ and used it wherevx^r 
they could to render their bargains as profitable as might be. And 
since, simultaneouslv' with their rise to power, the administration 
ot justice, as it appertained both to the ' L kind and to the provincial 
military gov'ernors, had fallen into the hands of persons, in the 
shape of Xd'ibs on the one hand, and of MiiteseUiins and Ikyvodas 
on the other, who were often unfit to carry it on, the re diyd could 
no longer be ev^en so sure as tormerlv^ that in appealing to the law 
against illegal exactions they would obtain redress. 

Matters in respect of the ?^liiItt'Zims had nev'ertheless been 
worse towards the end of the seventeenth centurv' than they were 
in the eighteenth. For after the Peace of Carlovitz the Treasury 
had introduced the svstern of Hie farms called nidhkdne tor the tax 

^ Cevdet, 1. lOi; Ismail Lliisic\.up cit 

SL\yid Musrata, 11 <^ 0 . 

Cf Lmadl Hiisrcv, op cit , 170. 

Cf. Isma il Ha^rev, op uit , 170 Thc> canitr to bt itearded,ab the Sipdhh 
had been regarded, at the- actual landouneis {Sd>dbi-Ard) 
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contracts in its c:rant. And this measure seems in fact to have im- 
proved the condition ol the peasantry, as it was intended to. For 
tax-farmers who had a lue* intercut in their contracts naturally kept 
an eve on the tuture. Instead ot wringing the last gram and akct 
from the pea^ant> under t'heir LuntrtF as their predecessors had 
done when their Ltmrracls ran lor a term of one or two years, they 
were circumspect in their ex ictinns, ^eeiIig that their own subse- 
quent prosperitv depended on that of the peasants^ It is true that 
most of these ‘life-farms' were held bv otTiccr^ and othcials of the 
palace and the Porte, who delegated their administration. But 
their interest in the yield ot tlie tarms seem-; to have caused them 
to curb the rapacity of their representatives, at all events to some 
extent Yet the system - -f /nulikclne tax-tarming was no satisfactory 
substitute for that or Sipahi land-ownership, which, though it kept 
the peasantry in a state not far removed irom serfdom, yet endowed 
them with masters whose attitude in c^eneral was paternal, w'hu 
shared their point ot view', and whose position was sanctiiied in 
their eyes by long establishment. 

The spread ot tax-tarming accounted more than any other cause 
lor the disruption or the order that had formerly ruled in the 
provinces. But w'hat rendered the pursuit or agriculture difficult, 
and in many cases finally impossible, was the provincial anarchy 
that resulted trom the w'cakening of control bv the central govern- 
ment, and the consequent emergence ot pettv dvnasts. We have 
already had <jcca-i(gi to debcnbe the rise of the Dtre-bevis, Here, 
accordingly, ir is enougli to m^te that in the areas over wffiich they 
exeremed a son.ewhat uncertain sway, thev w'ere inclined, depend- 
ing as they did on at least a measure ot popular support, to consider 
the interests ot the peas an try" on the w'hoie rather more sympa- 
thetically than the local governors that represented the Sultan. 
Xone of them, it appear.-, maae any attempt to introduce ad- 
ministrative muomition. 'fhey eoiitented them-elves with colHct- 
ing the regiouai -'evcinw^ t'jr ih^h own benefit. The decay ot order 
in the provinces led, liowcwer, ij the rise of another class of local 
magnate> called .i yunj, who a:> tune went on added their contribu- 
tion to the wues (d the peasant^,- 

1 he A ya/if were per-ons ot con'^equence in their districts: rural 
notables I hey wxr^ y^or government employees; and the manner 
in which they tiivt -irutined to notability is not clear. Possibly it 
was by means of the IrgMi and illegal conveiwion of lief and other 
lands into private propt.-rty, since in the original scheme of land- 
holding there w (juM appear to }ia\'e been no place for such persons. 

I he A hrst appear on the .^cene us representatives of the local 
population in their draluig^ 'Mth the government. But in the 

Ccvdtt, IV - See above, pp 108-9. 
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original scheme, again, no such representation was necessary. As 
we have noted, liowever, the Beyhrbeyis and Sancak-beyis — now' 
usually called ] diis and MutascDilfs respectively — had been 
obliged, owing to their beina: given control simultaneously, for 
revenue purposes, over two or more separate districts, to employ 
substitutes for the government ot those in w'hich they did not 
reside. And it was perhaps because of this development, becaube 
these substitutes — Miitestllims, in the Sancaks^ Voyvodas. 'm 

the case of Kadds — w'ere invested w ith no more than a part of the 
authority of the ofneers that appointed them, that the A newly 
established as private property owners, asserted themselves as 
representatives of the people vis-d-z'is the government, and equally 
as representatives of the government vis-d-z'is the people. It is true 
that, to begin with, the A'yuns were elected by the people, though 
bv what process does not appear. At the same time they seem to 
have enjoved their status apart from this election— possibly be- 
cause the descendants of elected A'ydus came to be regarded, 
whether elected or not, as A'ydns themselves. And in the second 
half of the eighteenth century certain governors attempted to 
control their appointment and exact payment in return for it.^ In 
the meantime the A^yd/is of many districts had contrived, partly 
owing to their already recognized position, partly ow'ing to the 
relaxation of governmental control, to secure to themselves the 
management of local alTairs, particularly in the matter ot taxation, 
and now' joined with complaisant othcers ot the law in fleecing the 
peasants, who were thus left defenceless.- Moreover, in the general 
decay of law and order, other agents, such as the aris. or 

grain purchasers, who had authority in certain regions to hu\ 
supplies at a price hxed by the authorities for the victualling of the 
capital, or, in the case of Dinmii peasants, the Cizyeddrs, or col- 
lectors of the poll-tax, w ere more or less free to exert wiiat pressure 
they could on the unhappy radxd'd with the result that desertion 
of holdings became more and more common. 

As early as the middle of the seventeenth century tw o celebrated 
wTiters*^ remark on the number of deserted villages they had come 
across on their travels in the provinces. And though the process ot 
depopulation may have been momentarily arrested, or at least 
retarded, bv the institution of the yndlikdne life-farm system, it 
was vastly accelerated during the eighteenth centurv', particularly 

^ Cc\dtt, iv. 2S6 

- Isina'il Husrev, op cit 170, CesJet. iv. 2^5-^*, m i*-" 

ferred to bv Sevvid Xlu'^tafa, i\. O'*^. magnates of cities and towns But 
Cevdet, loc cit , records their co-opcration with venal htliis and A/i in 
collecting excesii\e saftriye (w'ar dues) irom peasants, thereby causin? many to 
abandon their holding-, ^ SeeUt\det, n aby, ago-i. 

Hacci IJalifc (Hajji Khalifa) and Koyu Bey. 
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in its second half/ 'hhe depopulation both of Rumelia and of 
Anatolia is attested not only by European observers of the timed 
but bv decrees passed to prevent the influx of peasants into 
Istanbul Xo doubt, when they abandoned their holdings, peasant 
families would sometimes mterate to others more favourably 
situated. Many of them, however, if they did not swell the brigand 
bands of which more and more came into being in both provinces 
at this time, left countix' life altogether and sought their fortunes 
in towns and cities.^ Xo statistics of population exist, of course for 
this period. It seems clear, however, from these indications that 
the classes that lived on the contribution'^ furnished by w^ay of dues 
and taxes were engaged during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries on a long-drawn-out strangling of the unfortunate geese 
that laid their golden eggs. 

II. THE ARAB PROVIXCES 

The description given in the preceding section may be applied 
in its main outlines also to the Asiatic provinces. In all ot these the 
unit of agricultural economv was again the village, with its assigned 
cultivable lands and pastures. The lands were held likewise by the 
three types of proprietors with which we have already become 
tamiliar, namelv the cultivators themselves (here generally re- 
ferred to, not as reoyd, but as felldhin)^ the tenants-in-chiel, 
represented either by Timeviots or ^Iitlta:^ims^ and the beneficiaries 
of 24 '^^/ endowments. Excluding for the present the last of these, 
which entered into the average village economy in veiA^ unequal 
degrees, we may concentrate upon the relations of the two former 
and their tenants. 

The position ot the fellahs z'is-d-vis the tenants-in-chief was 
similar to that ot the re' ay ci in the home provinces. The majority 
m each village w'ere effective owners in the sense that they were at 
liberty to bequeath them and to alienate them to fellahs. But 
each parcel ot land belonging to a fellah w^as burdened with a tax 
payable to the tenant-in-chief, who held the land as a grant from 
the state.* On the father hand the tenant-in-chief might not 
deprive a fellah ot his land, except for non-payment of taxation. 

^ Ismail Husrev. op cit 171-2. Hacci Halife remarks on the contrast 
between the country which htr saw hounshinj? on the Persian side of the 
frtmtit'r, and that on the Ottoman aide. 

" e Eton 25V, sq Rcicrcnces to \anished villages, known to have existed 
in the first half of the ticLtecnth centurv along the roads from Istanbul to 
.Ankara and from Ltanbul to Belgrade. ' ^ Eton 248, 259 

• It vs as asiUined by the legists that all ancient rights of property in the soil 
had by now been extinguished through failure ot heirs or for other causes, and 
that the land, having been resumed by the public treasurv', could be disposed ot 
bv the sovereign m whatever way he eonsidered best; see Ibn Nuccym, el-Bahr 
el-Raik, V. 1 18, and Ibn 'Abidin, Minhet el-Hdlik, v. 114. 
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As in the home provinces again, side by side with the fief- 
holders or timariots, the multazims (or ddbits, as they were called in 
'Irak) of public lands and vidlikdncs had acquired, in virtue of their 
right to collect the taxes on agricultural land, a position that ap- 
proximated so closely to that of the former as to be almost indistin- 
guishable from it. The tax-farm or iltizdm was originally held on 
yearly tenure only, but this system appears to have been gradually 
modified in most districts by usage. In 1104 1692 it was decreed 
that mdlikdnes \\'ere to be regarded as the property of the holder 
during his lifetime ; that he was at liberty to alienate them bv sale, 
subject to state confirmation ; and that on his death the estates 
should be put up to auction, preference being given to his sons.^ 
Thus by the eighteenth century it may be assumed that, as in the 
home provinces, most iltizdms of state lands (as distinct from the 
farming of private estates) were held on life tenures. 

When, however, we pass from generalities to details we are 
faced by a bewildering complication. Village rights and usages 
difiered so greatly, not only from province to province but even 
within the same district, that the details might require to be greatly 
modified for any one region. In certain parts of Syria and Palestine, 
for example, as also in Upper Eg^^pt, village lands were held in 
common and the taxes were paid largely in kind;- in Lower 'Irak 
the villagers cultivated only very small plots of land, and agriculture 
was earned on mainly bv the semi-nomadic herdsmenU But the 
importance of tradition and traditional usage was common to all, 
and may be verv^ well illustrated by the peculiar usages in force in 
the greater part of Lower and Middle Egypt. It is, at the same 
time, essential for our purpose to summarize these in some detail, 
in view of the changes introduced by Mehmed 'Ali. 

After the Ottoman conquest of Egypt the entire cultivable land 
(other than zcakf lands) was divided into parcels and distributed 
amongst the members of the ocaks and other persons as jniiltazims^ 

^ Ciazzi, HI 202, who adds that this chance was a great boon to the cultivators 
i though It obviously failed to remedy the wider abuses of tax-farming !. At the 
same time, each village was rated at a fixed annual amount, to be collected by 
the owners in three instalments. — Cf. also Muradi, u 1^0, Poliak, Fiiuialism in 
Kc^ypt. etc , 62 For nuilikdries see above, pp. 255-6.^ 

" See for Palestine and Syria details in Revue des Etudt^ Idannque^. ix (1935), 
240; for l^'iper Egypt, Lancret, 245-7. ^ Rousseau, b2-y 

^ Full details are to be found in three fundamental articles in the Dtsiyiption 
A. Lancret, ’Xlemoire sur le s>steme d imposition terntoriak, etc (\ i, 
PP 233-60), le comte Esteve, Alemoire sur ies finances de PE<:>pte, etc ' (i i, 
pp 299-398, esp. 310-14); and P. S Girard, Alemoire sur I’acnculture, Pin- 
dustne, et le commerce de PEgypte’ {11. i, pp 491-714, esn 401-589' ^ee also 
the exhaustive monograph of S de Saev , 'Recherches sur la nature et les revolu- 
tions du Droit de Pri>priete terntonaie en Egypte’, repubh>hed in Mtnunres^ 
&c , vo'is 1-11 (Pans, 181S-23) 

' The original instructions issued by Suleyman provided that the Dtfterddr 
should estimate the revenue of each village, regulate its iltivdm accordingly, and 
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In the course of the seventeenth centurv'^ these tax-iarmers ac- 
quired the ris^ht of hereditar}' succession, and by the eighteenth 
centur}' the midtazirn appears as effective owner of his assignment 
in the sense that he had the power to aucment or diminish certain 
impositions, to give or to sell it to other fuiilid^uns, or bequeath it 
to his son or daughter, or burden it with an irrevocable endowment, 
subject to confirmation by the state- of the title or grant in all three 
cases. His position was, in consequence, similar to that of the 
timariot, but at the same time resembled that oi the ordinary 
)uulta'zi 7 ?i in Europe or Asia in that his primary duty was to collect 
and transmit the revenue due from his village or villages to the 
provincial and central treasuries. 1 he rights and duties ot the 
Eg\’ptian fellah were, tor the rest, much the same as those ot the 
other re‘ d\d. 

Thus it appears that though the Egyptian tdldh could not freely 
dispose of his land, he was able to alienate it temporarily, ' and was 
also at liberty to choose his own crops for cultivation, without 
interference from the multazinir even if in practice the rotation of 
crops was doubtless iixed by local usage. On the other hand, there 
can be no doubt that he was tied to the soil, and that in spite of the 
fact that anv svstem of villeinage is repugnant to the ^er{‘ a so far 
as Moslem cultivators are concerned. The Kdfiun-iidma of Suley- 
man is categorical on the point ; 'When a field remains fallow 
through the fault of the cultivator, they [the kdsifsf inspectors, 
See.] will make all the searches necessar\' to discover him, and 
having brought him hack to his village and punished him, they will 
compel him to sow his field. The historian Cabarti also says: 
‘When the felldh fled from his village to another, the multazim 
would search for him and send agents from the kdsif of the district 
to fetch him.’' Since the historical evidence shows that the 
'fugitive' problem was one of the standing difficulties of Egvptian 
governments from the veiy^ first centurv of Moslem rule,- it 
appears that the system of villeinage in Egvpt was based upon 

assicjn it 'to rich and umeht vrp..'itc persons', v ho might hold more than one 
village at a time fDueo’ . f 'liu un-Xarre, 210-ir: de .'^acy, 1. 105). 

^ This appears frrmi a cited de >acv, 1 130-4.0, 

' 1 e. by the Pasj and linance department at Cairo, on payment of the usual 
ad%’ancc’, here called h'dr.dn 

' This H a=;^crwd by (p. 3C4) and Chabrol fp, 246), \shile bfith deny 

the statement rfiade by T.anrret in 2351 that h^ at liberty to sell his land 

- Lancret, 236; and cf C'ah iv 234 ix IQO 

I he k(Uif was a di^^rict L'nvLrnnr of Ifjwer rank than a hev. 

Dipeon. 243-4. ct aCo 24^ 'Ptinanrs who have left their Mllaizes after the 
date of tht L >ttomanl eniujut -r shall be compelled to return to them, w'hate\er 
pretext thev may alkcTt 

IV ICO Mil 244. a]'.'> IV 227 ix ar-d below, ch \ 11 

H I H'Jl, I he Ai-'j’ ntr.gK-n id K4'vpt uv ier the Ut.ia"yad Khahfs’, in 
Byz .rtivi’i' } c Xra . ' 3-4. p 2*^4. 
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ancient usage, and was taken over by the Ottomans in this instance 
from the existing practice.^ Whether its extension to parts of 
Syria and Palestine dates from the Mamluk or the Ottoman period 
it is difficult to discover. But it is to the credit of the religious 
authorities that some at least of them protested energetically 
against this Tyrannical’ abuse.- And in spite of the prohibition of 
desertion oi villages, it always recurred during periods of agri- 
cultural misrule, as we shall have occasion to obseiwe more than 
once in the course of our study. 

In all but a few villages a proportion of the cultivable land, 
averaging one-tenth of the lands held by the fellahs, was set aside 
as seignorial land {ard al-zcasiya), and farmed out or cultivated by 
the nmltazhn or mulia'zims. The obvious danger that zeasiya land 
would in time swallow up the fellahs' lands was avoided by an 
ingenious ‘usage’. The fdldhs' lands and zvasiya land in each 
village were divided into twenty-four ‘carats’ [kirdt), either belong- 
ing entirely to one multazim or divided between several. Each 
multazim owned the same number of carats (and fractions of carats) 
of ucasiya land as of fellahs' land, and could not sell any portion of 
the latter without at the same time selling an equal portion of his 
•icasiya land.^ The balance of interests was thus maintained, for 
while icasiya lands were most profitable to the 7nuliazim, they 
were most onerous to the cultivators, who were bound in many 
parts to cultivate them by corzeed This in itself would scarcely 
have preserved the system, however, had it not been for its 


‘ Information is supplied from a t^ust^^urthy Eg^/piian SLvarce that on old 
deeds of grants of land it is specified that so many/evfddm' and so man\ Copts are 
assigned to the grantee This would suggest that originally it was only the 
Coptic cultivators who were tied to the land, and that the system was extended 
to the VIoslem cultivators by a strictly illegal and oppressive ‘usage’. 

“ Ibn Nuceym, v. 118: 'The land of Eg>Tt is not now tribute-land, but 
rentage-land; there is therefore no claim against the cultivator if he leaves it 
uncultivated, unless he is the tenant of it, and there is no compulsion upon him 
by reason of the land. If, consequently, any cultivator abandons his cultnation 
and comes to dwell in Cairo, there is no claim against him, and the action of the 
oppressors in subjecting him to compulsion is illegal, especially if he wishes to 
engage in study of the Kur’an and learning like the students at the mosciue of 
el-Azhar.' (Ibn Nuceym, who died in 1563, was the most celebrated flanefi 
jurist in Eg>'pt in the Ottoman period ) But there is no evidence zhat ftlldhs on 
lands held by serhs w'ere freer than ftlldhs on other lands 

^ On the other hand, he might constitute part or all of his icafiya lands as an 
endow'ment (zcakf), but rarely devoted any of his felldhs' land to the same 
purpose (Lancret, 239) 

^ This was by no means universal, however, the usage varvnng as between 
districts (consequently the dark picture drawn by Cabarti, iv 207 ix 88. must 
not be generalized). In some parts the multazim farmed out his lands to the 
village styh, or had them cultivated by h\s felhihs on payment in money and 
kind. ’The felidhs w'erc also required to clean private canaL, but were paid for 
their work at fixed rates (Lancret, 243), and Sulev man’s Kdnun authorizes the 
kdiiji to make a levv on the villages for the maintenance and repair of the dykes 
(Digeoii, 200-1). 
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usefulness in circumventing the conflict of interests between seller 
and buyer. 

It is not easy to describe in a fe\\ lines the elaborate system by 
which the total* sum of taxation ior which each village was assessed 
was repartitioned between the inhabitants.^ This w'as the work ot a 
committee consisting of a Coptic sarrdf (financial intendant) repre- 
senting the miiltazvn, the seyh el-beled (village headsman), chosen 
by the ynultazim from among the richer families of his tributary 
ftildhs, but in practice usually hereditary*,- and the sdhid or village 
lawTer, whose function it was to guard the interests ot the felldhs. 
In the repartition of the old-established taxes^ the zvasiya land was 
included as w ell as ih^ftlldhs' lands the ‘additionah taxes were 
borne by the latter only. The taxes w*ere payable by the cultivators 
indhidually in money, and by instalments. In theory, only irri- 
i^ated land was liable to tax ; in the event of a low* or excessive Nile, 
the uncultivated area w*as measured, and a corresponding propor- 
tion deducted from the total village dues (the min, how*ever, 
remaining unchanged).^ In practice, w hile the multazirns had to be 
content with a temporary* decrease of revenue in a bad year, the 
deficiency w as frequently added to the amount exacted in the next 
good year/-' It is one of the most striking indications of the strength 
ot ‘custom’ that, in spite of the universal cultivation of the date- 
palm, no tribute w as exacted on its produce." 

Each village w as thus a self-contained unit, the routine of whose 
life was governed by a body of traditional usages, and little affected 
by external events. Its relations with the government w*ere limited 

^ DetdiLd account with specimen statements of taxation in Esteve, 312 sqq 

~ Each }nulta::im appointed a seyh el-beled for his own tributaries, and if a 
sintrle ?niilra^im owned a large holding he might appoint several to difiercnt 
sections Consequently there w^ere usually several seyhs in each village. — 
Lancret. 241 

As will be seen below (ch. vii), the total of the imposts levied at the end 
ot the eighteenth century on the villages in Eg\’pt included: 

A Taxes established by the Ottoman regulation of 1526, collectively termed 
mdl el-hnir: this included the nnri or land-tax payable to the Sultan, together 
with certain hxed sums payable to the local authorities 

B Additional taxes exacted since the beginning of the eighteenth centuiyx 
known generally as barrdni or ‘extraordinary’ taxes 

I-roin the table published by E^te\ e (pp. 314-17) it appears that zeasiya lands 
Wire often undervalued, and the fellahs' land .overvalued for taxation purposes, 
while tor taxation purposes th.t fedddn was reckoned at 5,353 square metres, 
instead ot its proper figure of 5,929 square metres (Girard, 505-6L Girard also 
mention^ easf s of abusive reductions ot xE^ftdddn to less than twenty-four carats 
in the Delta 

' Lancret, 242. C abarti mentions only a single instance of remission of 7niTi 
on account or drought, m 1 106 i6(j 4-5 25 1. 60) , a petition for its remission in 

i20fi 1701— 2, on the same grounds, was rejected (n. 226 v is7). Elaborate 
regulatioii^ tor the measurement ot irrigated lands are given in Sulevman’s 
Kdtphi-nnma (Digeon, 234-41). ' '' Esteve, 331; Lancret, 250! 

' Girard. 551. u categorical on this point, though accord.mg to Lancret, 243, 
uate plarnations paid diuy to the nndtazun^ 
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almost exclusively to payment of the taxes demanded and, apart 
from occasional interferences by the nndtazims or other military* 
officers, it was in practice all but self-governing. The keystone of 
the village community was the seyh el-heled. Each seyh policed the 
fellahs who cultivated the lands under his charge, and the principal 
seyh acted as magistrate and arbitrator, with authority not only 
over the cultivators but over all the inhabitants.^ Though often 
harsh and tyrannical, it was he who kept the village together, and 
his position was respected not only by the villagers but also by the 
multazims. Stability was further ensured by the tendency of the 
offices of seyh, sdhid, and the other village functionaries- to remain 
within given families, and by the uniformity of the population. 
Within the villages, lands might constantly change hands, pro- 
prietors sink to day-labourers, and labourers become proprietors, 
but there could be little alienation to outsiders.^ Its simple needs 
were supplied by one or two shopkeepers, potters, and other 
artisans,-^ and each village also supported out of its own resources 
an imam for the service of the local mosque (and Koran school, 
if any), a barber, and a carpenter, besides maintaining patrols of 
Hafirs (guardians) to guard the crops and granaries, give warning 
of the approach of Beduin marauders, patrol the dykes, and gener- 
ally prevent disorders. ^ 

Although, as will appear later, the taxes established by the 
Ottoman legislators in Egypt were not excessive in themselves, 
the Eg\*ptian cultivators, like their fellows in the other provinces 
ot the Empire, were oppressed by burdensome and arbitrary 
demands dictated bv the cupidity and venality of their adminis- 
trators. More especiallv was this the case during the eighteenth 
century and its latter decades, when the fabric of government and 
economic life seemed to be on the point of collapse. Yet, while 


^ Lancret, 241, 244. Heenjo\ed also certain pecuniary advantages, including 
the exemption from tax of a portion of his holdings as compensation for the 
entertaining of officials, <S:c., which was one of his principal duties (cf Cab iv. 
61 viii 1 32V But he was prevented from becoming too rich and powerful by 
occasional avanias on his personal property, and in some villages his authority 
was held in check by a rival party headed by some rich cultiv*ator (Lancret, 244). 

- Such as the haidi, who superintended the measurement of the village lands 
and the cultivation of the multazim' s lands (Lancret, 242). 

\ fellah, if unable to culnv^ate all his holding, could engage a part against 
a sum of money sufficient to enable him to cultivate the rest, his lands being 
restored on payment of this sum (Lancret, 23b) If he were unable to pay the 
debt, his personal propertv (including cattle and agricultural implements) miglu 
he seized and sold' ‘mais, cianme le legislateur recommande au creancier la 
plus grande moderation env'ers son debiteur, celui-ci obtient prcsqiie toujour> 
Lin delai pour satisfaire a se& engagements, ou bien il s’arrange a raimab''”’ 
( C'habrol, 263) 

I^ancret, 244. 'Lhere seems to be no intormation a^ to whether tlu \dlage 
shopkeepers at this period were Mo^lems, Jev\s, or Copts, and what rheir relation 
was to the village community as a whole ^ Esteve, 31 1-12 
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these exte^*na! factors cannot he minimized, it would be unjust 
to lav the blame for the backwardness of agriculture upon the 
exactions of the Turks and Mamluks, without qualification. For 
ccntories before Ottoman Turk and iNIamluk entered Eg}^pt, the 
peasant had pitted his craft against the exploiters and had failed h 
and fadine. the genius of the race, inferior to no other in capacity 
and depth of feeline, had turned in upon itself in bitterness and 
s..-u^ht revenue, as it were, in limiting production to the minimum 
oi its requiremients, in a tenacious opposition to all changes, and 
an almost deliberate harshening of all its conditions of life. The 
fertilitv of the soil served onlv to raise up oppressors on ever}' side, 
and since, in rhe felldJi < experience, it seemed that only by op- 
pre^^^‘T■' e-'uld anvthing be gained, he also, by a natural reaction, 
became an oppressor of his own kind. The primitive character of 
his agricultural implements and methods- was doubtless due to 
p('verty, yet we hear of rich cultivators and of the wealth amassed 
by \ illage st\hs. The real causes were lack of incentive to invention, 
since the implemients served well enough,-' and a refusal, amounting 
almost to inability, to depart from traditional usages. The experi- 
ments miade by Mehmed 'Ali show that, even had new tools and 
new methods been brought within reach of the felldhin, they would 
have been unheeded, and possiblv e\en regarded with suspicion as 
a means for getting more out of them. And finally, physical under- 
nourishment and malnutrition, one of the main underlying factors 
which had brought the IMoslem civilization to a standstill, limited 
the capacity ot the cultivator, hardv as he was, to a certain standard 
ot exertion.-^ The standard of living of the Egvptian /f //ci/z mav be 

^ It js histr rically false to regard the /e/Zd/izYz of the Delta and a large part of 
YliUdle as lineally descended from the ancient Eg>'ptians and mured to 

tyrarny 1 he population of these districts \^as completely recreated by a con- 
tiTAir as p’''’ce«;s of Arab settlement from the middle of the seventh century', and 
from th'it ttme almost do^n to the Ottoman conquest there ■\^as no lack ot 
aerarian revolts, cf. Poliak in R,E L, 1934, 251-73. 

“ e Lf ^ brard. 501-2; Volney, 11. 266-7. 

The use ot deep plouehs, for instance, would naturally be injurious to 
cuitr'ano-r in the Nile irrigation basins and on the Syrian hill-sides. The 
cheapness ot lab'.'ur also militated against the introduction of more elaborate 
m.iehmeT’. , and still more the fact that local materials, means of construction. 
See . vcre^ynctly limited, especially m Egypt, \Mth few minerals and metal 
worker- I ht. rLl.it’V'-jy pr;miti\e suh!\<i, raising some seven hundred kilograms 
of v.ay-r per minute, v as n<V at rdl ill adapted to a system of irrigation which 
lacKe I er airaregements tor drainage. It is now well established that the 
caiis< ot t’f't <at.ra' f*f uLmculturc in the I'lgns-Euphrates basin was not either 
nu'gf.' trrj',. r t no- Moi.g-..! destruction (real enough though both these causes 
were I hut n-;r . ’paby tht ov* rchargmg of the soil with mineral deposits due to 
ai' unecor- svstor;:i o^’ irrigation, without due regard to drainage and 
mar uin g 

'-•te mdeulatKci^ in Girard (p 501 i: a single labourer working a 

:<mnter\’ 'g-'twi oui 'ou ( >// Yy 1 143 kdogiams per metre per minute, 

when yjuot v 1-' «-roj-l,,yed expenmcntalh in France the average amount 
ramt'd b\ a fingic ]j 1 ogrer was 22c kilograms per metre per minute One man, 
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gauged from the following statements and calculations of GirardA 
A daily labourer in Upper Eg}*pt received 5 -n paras i roughly one- 
fif:h to one-quarter ot a franc) per dav. in the Fa}wum and the 
Delta from S to 19 paras (c^ne-quartcr to two-thirds of a franc). 
The daily food of a single lahoarer in Upper Egypt was estimated 
■t : paras. His single body u^^ument was a cihha, which cost from 
;cj Is paias 1 about 11 or la francs) and lasted him a year or 
more, together 'vith a woollen shawl costing about 180 paras and a 
head shawl ico paras, i’hus his annual iip»keep — for him- 

selt alone — averisaed about syo paras ror clothes and 1,095 
^ f' ''‘J, to which Girard adds about 560 paras for occasional 

\p-nses ('cewber. nieat. Sic ): a total of close on a, coo paras or a 
little fv. er 7c francs a vear. In the Delta food and upkeep cost 
more, hut in anv case meat was rarelv eaten bv the villagers 
:v--er-r on testival occasions. 

Amongst the v^anous agencies which contributed to depress the 
euiiivator, opinions diifer as to the responsibility of the Coptic 
jarrdfs or financial intendants. I he Comte d'Esteve, while ad- 
mitting that the sarrdf m.ade a handsome proht on his transactions,- 
m "ores that their administration was preferred to that ot the local 
,'vvh: because the} were not only zealous and loyal, hut impartial, 
wLerrois the seyhs were inclined to espouse local quarrels.' Girard, 
on the other hand, declares bluntly that the discouragement of 
agriculture and depopulation of the country were due in the main to 
‘the iraudulent manoeuvres of this class of financiers’.-^ It is sur- 
prising that no source makes other than casual reference to debt as 
a burden upon the Egyptian cultivator^ since the experience of 
■similar communities and the tact, vouched toT by Volney,^' that 

wirh a plough hauled bv tvo oxen, plouehed ? jtdddn Ghnut en acrel in m’o dav'i 
nT- two dam and a half (id. 50S', 

^ Oirard, 507—8. It must, hov/c^er, be borne in rmrid that thci-t rtLrur«*s relate 
to a period in which the depreciation of the piiu had prohabh rai'^Ld th.e cifst of 
living m ^fuiie extent. 

■ Esteve, 5rg-20. dues paAab]e bv taen cultn. ati>r on receipt of viemand note 
and on each instalment paid and hnal rt reipr, comnu-sion made bv charging the 
cultivators a higher rate of exchange for the dollar tor putuqiu --- Ahu 'Fakaf in 
which all taxes svere assessed, than the rate at v, hRh th<.y paid the proceeds to 
the rnultazims (cf. Cab. iv. ico \ ui 2441, b\ eulation. ad\ anre^ against high 
interest, &c. EstCve. 5 1 

" Girard, 58^: *Nous avon'^ dit qu’il v avoir au rn^ins un de ces ecn%ains dans 
chaque village; ils etoient au noinbre de trois ou quatre dans quelques endroits. 
et tous a\oient une famille a entretenir et des dunn cliques a Icurs gages Je nc 
< rois pas done rn’ecarter de la ver;te en p^^rtatU a trente niille le nombre des 
indiyidus qui \i\ent en Eg>pre de la perception dv^ droits du tUc, ^t en avanqant 
qae le decouragement ab^<'lu e-ie ragnculture et le depeuplement des cainpagnes 
sour rr.f^ins le resuitat du despr.tisme deS bey^ que dcs inamxuvres Irauduleuses 
eU* cette espece de tinanciers.' Cabarti aLo fin an nid'gnant nieiod . n. 207 i\ ^S) 
te cuses ^iV:id\\ and ^afuifs tqualK nf opp^LSung the p< asantrv 

Fsrf\e (abo\t, p. 2): Chabrol (ah'n.t^, p i' S' 

\ olpr-y. 11 2^5- ‘Quanei K-s paesars ont ht d'avnnees p*our aeheter de'^ 
sentences, eics bestiaux, etc , lis ne trou'vent d’argent qu'en vt r.dant en tout ou 
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‘usury carried to the most cr\'ing excess’ was to be regarded as the 
greatest scouree of the country-side in Syriah would lead us to 
expect a parallel condition in Egypt. One can only suppose that 
while the Coptic able to make a certain amount ot profit 

on loans, anv extensive burdening ot the land with debt was 
rendered unprofitable by the ver\* small margin of income which 
could be attached, and by the very narrow circle within which 
village lands could be disposed of. For the last thing which the 
monevlender desired was to take over the property or the cultivation 
of it himself, nor was it in the multazini s interest that the village 
economv should be disturbed by too frequent changes in the dis- 
tribution of property. 

A more obvious and, in its cumulative effect, even more exhaust- 
ing scourge in all the Arab provinces was the ravaging ot the 
cultivated lands by the Beduins, and their high-handed oppression 
of the cultivator. Among the most fertile districts ot Syria several, 
includins: the coastal plain of Palestine and Hawran, were exposed 
to raids from the neighbouring deserts. The latter enjoyed some 
protection from the proximity of Damascus, as it was the chief 
source of grain supplies not only for the city but also tor the annual 
pilgrim caravan. Since the Beduin tribes of the southern districts 
had an economic interest in the Pilgrimage (for which they 
supplied the camels and escorts in return for a subsidy), the Pasas 
were in a position to brine; peaceful pressure to bear upon them, 
supplemented by military force if necessary, although neither 
means was sufficient to prevent occasional raids. Palestine, how- 
ever, was too distant and too poor to receive similar protection, and 
is described as being in consequence ‘one of the most devastated 
regions ot Syria’. ^ With the decline of the central power, the 
Beduin raids became bolder and more frequent, and there were 
probably many towns and villages in Syria besides Hamvih and 
Aleppo which were forced to pav protection monev to the tribes in 
their vicinity as an insurance for their crops and livestock.- \ olney 
draws a vivid picture of the peasants in the threatened regions 
‘forced to sow with musket in hand’, and hastily reaping the yellow- 
ing crop to hide it in underground matamores.^ The villages of 

tn parTie leur recolre future au pri\ le plus mI . . L’lnteret Ic plus modicjiie est 
de douze pour cent; le plus ordinaire est de vinyt. et souvent il monte a trente.’ 
This statement reters pnnianiv, houever, to the Lebanon and Northern 
Palestine (i e Maronite, Dru^e, and VletUsila country, all of which lay outside 
the Moslem system proper t; but < )]ivier (n 706) records that the Jews at Aleppo 
lent inotieN at u^,unoU'^ rato to the cultisatora, of the neiuhbourhoi^d aiivl were 
rc[>iUd 111 produce Iii tLwpr, the chut debts contracted h\ the* peasants were 
on ad\ ances of s( cd and urain troni their ct, Poliak, 

' \ olney, 11 io(r. see alsr> Muradi, 11 ha Put AlumdrUl in Tho7 found the 
]>lain East ot Akka Uertile beyond imag-ination ’ 

- \ olney, n 173; Dheier, ii. 301. ' \u1ikv. 11. 267. 
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Egypt, more especially those of the Delta, suffered in the same way 
from the Beduin tribes of the flanking deserts, and all observers 
agree as to the extensive and constant depredations committed by 
the Arabs in all parts.^ But it is probable that the sedentary 
felldhin of Egypt suffered even more from the violence of the semi- 
sedentary Beduins. Girard describes the tyranny of the settled 
Arabs in the districts immediately to the south of Cairo: they 
seize by force the best lands, direct and interfere with the water- 
courses during the inundation, break down the dykes, resist the 
payment of taxation, which has then to be made good by their 
unfortunate fellah neighbours, and even seize the harvest of other 
villages if their own is insufficient^ 

On the other hand, it must not be overlooked that the Beduins 
played an indispensable part in the economic life of the Arab 
provinces. By their camel-breeding they supplied the sole means 
of transport for caravans of travellers and merchandise;"’ they 
policed trade-routes as well as robbing on them ; and they supplied 
several of the materials of commerce and industry^ (reeds, alkali, 
wool, and camel hair) as well as of food (mutton, butter, and 
cheese) to the towns. ^ Even their agriculture contributed a by no 
means negligible proportion to the total produce. INIore especially 
in Lower Grak, the tribesmen were the chief cultivators — the 
Hazahl of the marsh region, for example, furnished almost all 
the rice consumed in the province of Bagdad-" — and several of the 
tribes, both Arab and Turkmen, were engaged mainly in sheep- 
rearing.^ As regards Egypt in particular, it is not improbable that 
during the greater part of the Ottoman period the Beduins — apart 
from the purely nomadic tribes on the fringes — were becoming an 
increasingly sedentarv and productive section of the population, 
and that it was largely the Mamluk persecutions which were 
responsible for the conditions described bv the French writers at 
the close of the centuiyx'^ 

Apart altogether from Bevs, Mamluks, tax-farmers, sarrdfs and 

^ Lancret, 250-1; Girard, 512-13: cf. also Description, &c., i. i, pp. 293-8 
(where the number of the Beduins on the borders of Egypt is estimated at 
40.oooy and Cabarti, passim. 

- Girard, 512-13. But see above (p. 228) on the good administration of 
Humam of the Hawwara tribe. 

^ in Egvpt camels sold in the market at from thirty to sixty dollars: Girard, 
555 I'ht Beduins also reared most of the horses in Eg>'pt (where they fetched 
forty to sixty dollars) and in the Arab provinces. 

^ Cf. Russell, 18 and 53. 

" Rousseau, 59; also the Lam on the Tigris. — Id. 80. 

Cf. Volney, 1. 360 According to Girard (556) the Arabs in Egypt also 
supplied the markets v\ith cattle, either of their own raising or plundered from 
other Villages. 

' Ui. Volney, i. 67-S. See also the regulations applicable to the Arab '^tyhs 
in the K(hmn-ndnui (Digcon, 204-8) — de Sacy, 1 96-103 
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Beduins, however, the villagers themselves contributed in no small 
measure to their own inisturtunes, and by tluir ricalries played 
into the hands of their despoilers. The most characteristic teature, 
not only of villaee but c\'en of urban life to a certain degree, in 
southern Svria and Lower Egypt was the division ot the population 
into two factions, in alliance with corresponding i actions amongst 
the Beduins.^ In Svria these bore the historic names of Ktys and 
Ytnieny or, amongst the Druses ot the Lebanon, ‘Red and hite 
respectivelv. Xeighbouring towns belonging to opposite tactions 
engaged m frequent hostilities w-ith one another and with the 
surrounding villages, and the militarv expeditions ot Pasas and 
governors were at times frustrated because local levies would not 
tight against rebels of their own tactirjn.^ d he consequence was, 
in VolnevA phrase, ‘a ceascle'^s ci\'il war',^' It became a point of 
honour to destroy the rival village's crops, injure its truit-trees. 
guide, supDort, and in case ot retaliation protect the Beduin 
raiding parties ot their taction. A similar ^tate or aitairs is 
ittested bv Girard in the Lgvptian Delta, where the rival Arab 
faction:^ were known as Sa-J and Hay dm}' The rival 

villages ‘ubcd on the slightest pretext to arm their peasants again^t 

‘ Various th^jric^ bccu euc Ur’.', arc t'-' cxpC-ur. tiva existence of these 

taetions They aj'p^ar the La^l anc N'jrth Africa, amonu both 

Berbers and Arabs, apparentlv as a ieuac> rr jni nonrad ic jitV, carried over into 
scnii-nomadic hte and thence irxo ihe sedentary population. For the lejis and 
soffs of the Berbers in Kabvha and Morocco see £. Ma^uucray, La j-ji matiun d€s 
citcs Lhc‘Z ScJtntuirci (it /ULgerzi iParis, and U Munrapne, Lts Herberts 

tt l€ bSlakiiztH (Pans, lor the Hirawi and Gudri tactions in Arabia, 

B. Thomas, Arabia Felix { London, 1932 p. 1 1 1 ; and see a recent study relatmsg; 
to Northern S>ria, A de Boucheman, 'Note sur la rnahtc de deux tribus 
moutonnieres de ^>ne’, in Rfzut dts El >dt ' Id>vKiu/a:. ioS4. 

- For the Ke\^ and Verner. fend uhich br-tke o.,r b^tv'cen the Arab^ in the 
.e'venth centurv' and led to the dcwnfall of the L"ma; ad Caliphate of Damascus, 
see J. Weilhauscn, Das arabr^che F.eich und ^ein Siuiz (Berlin, igoi), 

^ BetLiehtin ( Yen. eni) aiid Hebron (Ke>Mo ct \olr't.v, in 194-5, 197- 
e.it the attack ot Orman Pusa el-'^adik cm Ndblus in 17^4, ^'')lne>^ 11 iTT 

5 \Tiney, 11 197 Cette discorde qui reune dans tout ce pays, dcpuis les 

premiers terns des Arabes, y cause i:ne y^uerre civile perpetutlle. A chaque 
instant les passans font nLCurriorr> sur Ics terres les uns des autres, et 
ra^atrtnt mututlh nicnr leur bk', icUT'; doura. It urs sesame'-,, ieurs ohviers, et 
s’enlcvent Icurs brebis, leur^: cht', ri. - et leur^ chame.iux. Les Turks, qui partout 
repnment peu ces desnrdres, y remedient d'autant moins ici, que leur autorite 
y tst tre^-precdire , Bed( U'n>, Uont les „a!nps occupent le plat pa\s, torment 
centre eux un parn d n, doi t Us pa\^ar's s'eta\ent pour leur resistcr, 

et pour 2.e tnurmcnicr les uns autres, le^: a , e uarles CiipnceS de leur 

Ignorance on de Lur^ n tetets iJt la ur.c unaichie pire pue ie despotisme qui 
regne aiJleur^ ' U; .dso 1:, act, on tile destruction ot oi^. e-trees at Ramleh b> 
peai>ants of rr. al taction ^ 

^ C aharti does rnjt nurtiori tbt'., t.u^'ion^ in the Deka, but inJieatt s in one 
passage (i 311 50) tliat the guild', of ar'uan', in Cairo .vere already dividei 3 into 
Fa d and liar dm fcicti(.;n' at the tune of the Ottoman conque.-t. and m another 
(1. 2og II i 57 t ‘U-, to ''UeVt >t that dun/!g rhe Uncr Vlaniluk rivalries even the 

I Urnd tooK ^Idts tor ar,d au'aM 't S<( a a^d T he name', gividuallv passed 

out of rriemorv' and arc onK rarely t jund m i.iter mriiers, c g. Rka a Bey Rad’, 
Anzidr Tazifib tl-CuHL 1, 482 (Bulak, iah5,, 
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one another’, besides supporting the Arabs of their own faction in 
their plundering raids on the villages of the other.* Rival irrigation 
interests in the flood season further embittered and gave oppor- 
tunity for the display of inter-viiiage factions, resulting often in 
bloody disputes, there being no police to intervene.- 

While it is quite impossible to paint a roseate picture of village 
life in any of the Ottoman provinces, and European travellers and 
oriental writers unite in representing the villagers as a miserable 
and downtrodden class, it is equally clear that their situation was 
by no means so intolerable and so devoid of guarantees for life 
and property as has generallv been asserted.-^ Nothing can be held 
to mitigate the evil effects of the system of tax-farming, where it 
was in force, 5 but where lands were held by a timariot or rmilta- 
zini with a reasonable prospectof hereditar}^ transmission, the rela- 
tionship between cultivator and tenant-in-chief was frequently 
softened by a perception of their common interests. The posses- 
sion of land entailed social duties, sanctified by custom and by the 
ethical teachings of their religion, and there is sufficient evidence 
that the harshness of the peasants’ lot was to some extent alleviated 
by consideration on the part of the landholders, within the 
measure of their powers and their preconceptions. Their fortunes, 
unlike those of the Pasas and Mamluk Beys, were bound up with 
the yielding capacity of a given piece of land, inherited from father 
to son, and which they had no wish to see diminished in any way.^ 
The miiltazim was, indeed, as much a victim of the process of 

^ Girard, 514; cf also 556. horses were too expensive to be employed in 
cultivation, but were a hii^hly esteemed possession because in the villajefe feuds 
success usually went to the village which had the greatest number of horsemen 
See also \'olney, 1. 172. According to Chabrol /pP- 24—5) the feuds were put 
down by 'All Bey and became much less Molent after his time. 

~ Girard, 498 

^ e.g. Cabarti, iv, 207 ix. S8-9, speaking of the tyranny of the multa::ims. 
Village seylis, &c,, says : 'Many other unreasonable ways and acts also, to which 
they have been brought up and become accustomed, they take no objection to 
and see no disgrace in; for God has set in authoriw over thirst fellahs men who 
treat them w^irhout mercy or leniency, because of their evil doings, their lack of 
piety, and their treachery' and injur>' to one another.’ 

Chabrol’s outburst: ‘Dans cette malheureuse contree, le paysan n'est pas 
propnetaire, ne peut jamais le devcnir; li n’est pas fermier; il est serf-ne de la 
faction qui opprime sa patrie: e’est I’llote des anciens Spartiates; e’est I’esclave 
infortune des colons de I’Amenque’ is not description, but rhetoric. 

- See, for example, Rousseau’s indictment of the system in Irak, as equally 
ruinous to cultivator, tax*farmer, and agriculture fpp 65-6). 

^ There is an interesting passage on this subject m Cabarti (iv 109 viu 243-4 
[translation ver\' inaccurate]'): 'The nmltazim, on learning of the assessment of 
the tax, promptly went to the dhidn of the clerks, and haMng ascertained the 
sum levied on hts parcel (/nksu), gave guarantees for it and had a delay of a fixed 
period granted him, leaving a written undertaking with them in return. He 
would then endeavour to recover the sum from h.is fellahs, and if they paid no 
heed to his claims for payment and turned the demands back to him, he paid it 
out of his own pocket, if he was possessed of sufficient means, or borrowed it, 
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spoliation during the last decades of Mamluk rule as were his 
fellahs^ and if he was unable to meet the demands made upon him — 
at the expense, of course, of his peai^ants — he was himself e\icted 
from his holding.^ 

It would seem, then, that the main charges to be broucrht 
against the agricultural administration of the T'urks are more 
negative than positive. That the government meant well on the 
whole is shown by the injunctions which are uniformly found in 
works on public administration. But good intentions were para* 
lysed by weakness and inertia, by failure to prevent peculation and 
oppression by its official agents and to maintain order and security 
(especially against the Beduin Arabs), and by neglect of the 
utilities and public works necessary to agricultural welfare. Yet, 
thanks to the steadying influence of long-established usages, the 
system maintained itself without excessive hardship to the 
peasantry so long as the central government kept the fief-holders, 
and still more the pasas and local authorities, in effecti\e control. 
By the middle of the eighteenth century its power to do this was 
completely non-existent in Egypt and 'Irak, and gravely weakened 
in Syria. The ensuing disorders tvere due mainly to the action of 
those Pasas and Beys who sought to take advantage of the weakness 
of the Porte and to build up a militarv power on a scale too 
great for the economic resources of their provinces. Like the 
feudal system in the directly administered provinces, t::e whole 
structure of agriculture in the quasi-independent pufaPks was 
being thrown into ever greater contusion by the shifts to which 
these despots resorted in order to obtain increased revenues. It 
was only in the last years ot the eighteenth centurv that a regime 
of extortion became ail but universal,- and the frequency with 
which the peasantry^ were deserting their lands bears eloquent 


c\en at interest. Then subsequently he would recover it in full from the/t//d^U 
little by little, from a desire to preser^'e the welfare of the peasants of his holdintj, 
to give them securin', and keep them settled on their lands, in order that the\ 
should produce the required s'jm tor the ?niri and something [over and abovel 
upon which they and their families might live If this W'as not done, the dutv of 
recoNennt? the sum was transferred to the hajif of the district, who appointed 
agents in the district to make ur^jent demands, together with [demands for] the 
additional sums levied for the agents’ Jiakk el-tarik and expenses. If payment 
were delayed, the missions and demands were repeated again and again in the 
same way, so that the distress [of the fellahs] was multiplied many times, and 
often the amount of the original sum due was expended in the process many 
times o\er . until the/tZ/u/i w'as reduced to bankruptcy, sold his crops and his 
cattle, and tied from his Milage to another.’ — Cf. also id. i 305 ii 108 
’ eg Cab 11 74, 152-3, n. log i\ . 107; m 8; viii 244-5 
Th^e Were, hovvewr, limits to neglect of public works, since multazims and 
resort as much as the cultivators. E\en Vlurad and 
Ibrahim, alarmed by the increasing decline of agriculture in the eastern Delta 
and con^quent fall m re\enue, tcjok measures to restore some of the canals to 
ser\’ice (Olivier, n. 63; 
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testimony to the extent to which the old economy was breaking 
down.^ 

The principal crops raised both in Egypt and in Syria were as 
follows: for internal consumption: millet {dura), lentils, beans, 
maize, onions, and other root crops ; for consumption and export : 
wheat and rice; for fodder (chiefly in Egypt): barley, clover, 
fenugreek, vetch; economic cultures: colza, lettuce, and sesame 
for their oils, flax, cotton, safflower, indigo, sugar-cane, tobacco, 
roses.- Xo flgures are, of course, available of the absolute or 
relative acreage devoted to each, but it should be remembered 
that the greater part of the irrigated land in Egypt bore two crops 
annually, and a small proportion (from 15 to 25 per cent.) three 
crops . 3 A lost of the economic cultures were peculiar to certain 
localities or districts. Indigo was grown, for example, in Upper 
Egypt and in the Beysan district of Palestine, and was introduced 
into Lower 'Irak only about the end of the century.*^ Rose- 
cultivation for the perfume industr}^ was confined to the Fayyum.^ 
Cotton, on the other hand, was grown almost everywhere, in 
E pper Egypt in the form of tree cotton (gossvpium arbor €sce 7 is)y 
elsewhere as an annual (gossypiimi herbaceiim)p while flax, though 
grown in most parts of Egypt, was little grown outside. 

The selection and rotation of crops was probably regulated by 
rigid custom, but this did not exclude the possibility of adaptation 
to changes in the market. The culture of flax, for example, was 
stimulated or depressed by the opening or closing of the export 
market, since it was most profitable when a proportion of the 
output was exported.”^ The most remarkable example of change 
ot culture in the Ottoman period was the introduction of tobacco 
into Syria during the seventeenth centun\ Although its cul- 

^ Cf. Cab. IV. 109 viii. 244. 'The lands ot Syria and Rumelia were filled with 
peasants from the villages of Eeypt’ (confirmed, as regards the famine year 
1784-5, by Volney, i. 164); also 11. i\ 129; Lancret, 247 (desertion of villages 
in the Fay\um), 250. 

- Girard, 515-50; Volney, 1. 315-17; Russell, 16-17. In Mesopotamia and 
Trak the same staples (wheat, nee, barley, millet, maize) were cultivated 
(Rousseau, 8, 56, 61, See.) together with cotton, tobacco, sesame, and madder 
(ibid.; Olivier, li. 444). Outside Egypt natural pasturage replaced most of the 
todder crops. 

- Girard, 499 sq., 558-65. 

Olivier, ii 444. The indigo plants in Upper Eg>pt lasted from tr\o to five 
years. 

5 Girard, 549-50. The bushes were renewed eveiy five years, and produced 
about eight kantdrs of rose-leaves per fedddn. 

The former were renewed eveiw' eight or ten years, and their average pro- 
duce when in full yield (in the third year) was 300 pounds per fedddn, whereas 
the annual cotton harvest yielded up to 240 pounds per fedddn (cf on the cotton 
culture at Ladiki>a, Olwier, ii. 2S3) Wvy little ra\% cotton was exported from 
Egypt, but a considerable amount from Syria ; cf. how ever Biumenau, 1 34, where 
he speaks of Egyptian cotton as ‘a profitable article of trade’. 

' Girard, 563. 
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tivation was hindered by religious and administrative opposition 
to begin with/ it rapidly established itself us a main culture 
in the reeion of Ladikiya (LatakiaE and as a subsidiary culture 
(with a much inferior product) in most other parts of Arab Amj 
and Egypt. Generally speaking, }l(nve^cr, the poserty of the culti- 
vators restricted their choice to those crops which required the 
smallest outlay for seed and labour or cultivation,- and \ielded the 
largest relative prohts. The very careful computations made by 
Girard ot costs ot cultivation and prohts of each crop eruwn in 
Egypt-' are exceedingly enlightening in this, as in manv other 
respects. His hgures establish the following as the crops which 
yielded the highest p'ercentage of profit on outlay : clover per 
cent.p colza 500 per cent.; beans 353 per cent ; lentils 350 per 
cent.; tobacco 31S per cent.; fenugreek 304 per cent., wheat 
285 per cent. ; onions 247 p>er cent. ; lettuce 2cS per cent. ; parley 
203 per cent. ; lupins and vetches 193 oer cent. On the other hand, 
none of these crops, with the cxcepition of tobacco and onions," 
yielded an absolute profit ot more than fifteen dollars per 
and barley, lentils, and lupins yielded only from five to six. 
Nothing can show^ more eloquently how' piiitully small were the 
individual earnings of the cultivator, even under the most favour- 
able Egv^ptian conditions, and how narrow’ the margin of livelihood 
upon which tax-tarmer, sarraf, and Nlamliik were speculating. 

It is, how'ever, important to observe that the three most profitable 
economic cultures, which required also a certain -mganizanon oi 
capital, namely sugar, indigo, and rice, were already ai this time 
well represented in seyeral districts, and even fairly flourishing in 
Small quantities ot =>ugar-cane were, indeed, grown every’- 


^ A SuJr.ifi; -p U,. pTfc pai CihjJ in 1040 f xo ttjrrjijlh prohibited the practice 
of .'.rnokine toLacv.*;, arc xlurai I\ ir leU rXL-cuttd at Aleppo twenrv,- persons 
suspected OI ^n'okl^4■ ir. Tt'' utz C^az o*, ir zSc— i , ct p 2Qi, below Eor the 
tubdceo cuUurc at LaJiki>a see D'r.,cr, 11. 2^1-3* UunScII, 17 

Eiie lao'jur of ndr\ e '.tiiiLT ani tl'irL-h olt %' csu.'ltv r-'iid for in kind, and 
thtraore It-s r- ) ^hr. ,r 


' Girard, -bo-X4 ard 721-11 

r j ’ three cuttinas and larael> consumed as green 

louder { j ^32-31, hircL ir=i lyeh4^Mnt:^ The pertenraee^ piven above for 
cIo\er beans, lernU, v ut it, and barao. apnly to naruraPy irrigated winter crops 
\bayadi) onl\ ; the lahrur !>---..juirtd ror aitihcial irrcaatif. n under other conditions 
more than doubled the <\Dense of cultivation 


- And onions ard tjo 
list which wer«‘ it a.-,? es 
cultivation pu: fh* 'f uut 
^ According t" < j.-a-'d 
tuely ot tiu >e riur’n. , 


'it. to WMr fT'.cj^ely those of the cultures in the above 
grown because their relativedy hi^h cost of 
of jeai'h nt the ordinan,’ cultivator 
s hirure^, the expenditure, produce, and profit respec- 
ser an area ot ten fedJdm were as follows: 



Kite (With ciotrri 
Rice (with w heat I ' 


dollars, 
L^54 ,, ; 


i ,034 


2,oro dvlbr^, p; 
n5^4 , 

L417 ,, : 




t 


1,171 dollars 
543 

3^3 .. 

319 .. 
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where, but only for sale as a raw sweetmeat.^ Its cultivation for 
economic exploitation was confined to a small area in Upper 
Egypt, where it was conducted as a joint enterprise between a 
group of Alamluks and manufacturers.- Indigo, with even heavier 
initial expenses, w'as grown not only by rich proprietors, but also 
by ‘associations of/e//u/rd.3 Unfortunately no further information 
is given on this interesting and rather unexpected instance of 
agricultural co-operation. The rice plantations were on a much 
larger scale than either of the foregoing, and occupied a consider- 
able area in the regions of Rosetta and Damietta, and in Lower 
'Irak, with smaller plantations in Syria (Huleh), In the Nile 
Delta the operations of irrigation, cultivation, threshing and 
bleaching required a large outlay on oxen, machines, and labourers, 
the last named being engaged on annual wage-rates, not as day 
labourers. The culture of rice thus approached much more closely 
than other branches to European farming methods, and the 
similaritv was increased bv the fact that the expenses involved by 
the upkeep of machinery, men, and animals were met by loans, on 
which interest was paid at ic per cent.-^ In Trak on the other hand, 
the cultivation was carried on bv the riverain tribes in the marshy 
regions of the two rivers and of the Karun ; little outlay was 
required, and there appears to be no reference to the existence ot 
husking machines. 

The cultivation of fruit-trees and of fruit generally was of 
secondarv importance in Kgvpt, except for the universal date- 
palm, and such fruits as melons. Only in the Fa\yum were there 
extensive plan ration sc' In Svria, on the other hand, fruit was one 
ol the principal cu!ri\ arif : o}i\ es in the coastal areas and around 
Nablus/^ leuinns arid orange^ aruund Jaffa and Tripoli^ vines (and 

- tiiranJ, ^47, (il’sk-r, n. r7~, aaJ'. :Ur the manufacture of syrup. The 
cult!vati'_-!i o: ''Uc:ar-can(^s 1 t-Lrun by su:ne peasants in a marsh near Yabna 
(SMjuthern Eal* alvic 17'^c. c d i tuuuht to an end in the second year by 

exiortiuiicCL i I'lon ( V''in<-y, 1; acoj, v probably only for the same purpose, 

“ Girard, 5 -'O . ^..-e belnw, p note 4 

^ (firard, ^45. In J-he .'Ummary reports of the proceedmgs of the Insiitut 
d’Eg\pte tlieie is 1 to a Frenchman named Porte, who had engatied 

m the cuiti'a^ioti .-tui marinbn.rure of mdieo before the French expedition 
{Memoirs ytJiitiie t>j L-^ypi, lamdi'^n, i8co, p. 15F The Es:>"ptian indiRO was of 
excellent qualitv, but ^utfered trom the very rough methods employed in its 
manutacture ^ci: Girard and (dhvier, 11 170-1F 

Chrard, 521-5. 577 >qq. The average wa^e of the labourers in 1798 was five 
to SIX pataques ptr annum m addition to their food Descriptions of the husking 
and blanchinLT machinery, ibid ; M Jollois, ‘Notice sur la Ville de Rosette’, 
Dtstfiptivn. 11. 2, p 542, Atlas of Arti’ tt planche ix; and in most of the 

\\o^k^ of trawl. 

" C braid, 552-3; Salary, i 424-5 < H thest the vines were the most impor- 
tar.t, the qmpes beinir exported to Cairo 

< diMer (who was, however, personalis acquainted only with Northern 
SsriaJ represents the olue cultures of Ss na as lanijuii>hincf, 11 284-5. 

' Lf Rusbcll, 29. Tb<. fruit cardens of JatTa ssere completely destroyed by the 
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also white mulberry fur silk-rearing) in the Druse country, 
pistachios at Aleppo, and fruit ot all kinds at Damascus,^ especially 
apricots, w'hich were made into a kind of dried apricot paste, much 
appreciated by travellers and of which large quantities were used 
on the Pilgrimage and exported.- I'he date-palms of Lower 'Irak 
have always been justly famed, and turnished almost the only 
natural product of the country wLich was exported in any quantity. 
The province of Bagdad, however, possessed also large plantations 
of citrus fruits.^ 

Apart from the rearing of camels, horses, and sheep by the 
Beduins,- stockraising played a much smaller part than in Europe as 
a supplement to agriculture. Veiw’ little meat w'as consumed by the 
population, and that mostly in the tow ns. In the second place, the 
poverty ot fellahs limited to a minimum the number of animals 
employed for cultivation^ Agricultural operations w'ere carried 
out mainly by oxen (and in Lower Egvpt and Irak by buffaloes"); 
tor the transport of crops the cultivators hired camels from the 
Beduins, at the rate (in Egypt) of tw^enty-hve to thirty paras per 
day.^ For the conveyance of persons and small loads each peasant 
ow'ned one or tw o asses, the price of each averaging ten to twelve 
dollars.^ But this comparative absence of stock resulted in a 
serious deficiency ot manure, especiallv in those parts wEere dung 
w as valued as a tueh and still iurther diminished the fertility of the 
soil. Egypt alone escaped these consequences owdng to the 
natural fertilising qualities of the Nile mud and bv the use of 
nitrates derived from ruins and rubbish heapsA*^ Goats were 
raised in L pper Egypt tor their milk and for making w^aterskins. 

Egyptian Vlarnluks, particularly on their second invasion in 1775, when they cut 
doun ail the orchards, \ olney, li. 201 ; but by 1799 the ‘bois d’orangers’ at Jaffa 
\sas a^ain large enough to cover the movements of the French troops, Agenda de 
Mains (Pans, 1892), p. 131. 

^ \ olney, 1. 316-17. \ olney also speaks with particular admiration of the 
orchards in the Orontes \alle\, in vshich the trees were planted in quincunxes 
(11. 541, but the olive-trees m this district were liable to damage by exceptional 
frosts (Uhvier, 11 295; 

^ It was (and is) called Kumar el-din or edd el-faras (‘horse-hide'); see 
Burton, i 191. 

^ OliMer, ii 443 4 See above, p 267. 

The chief source of the meat supply of Cairo was the herds of half-wild 
buffalo which lived in the vast marsh to the east and south-east of Lake Burius 
(Girard, 554) Eise\\here the principal supply came from the flocks of the 
nomads. 

^ Girard, 556. 

The prices of these rose from sixty dollars in the extreme south of Eg>'pt to 
about double that amount in the Delta, and the average cost of forage (clover, 
dried clover, chopped straw and beans) for each animal was about ten paras per 
day Girard, 553-4 

’Girard, 555. \U-ietIed vehicles were unknown in Eg>’pt and Trak, and 
rarely seen m S>ria (cf Russell, 56). Girard, /oc.'at. 

tor the manuring of ordinary (summer) crops in Eg\pt cf. Savary (Eng. 
tr. q, 1 74, OliMer, 11, 164. 
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Large numbers of sheep were raised also in the Fayyum, there 
being an average of 800 sheep per village of two thousand fedddns. 
In this province the sheep were shorn twice annually for the village 
weaving industries, a good fleece weighing four or five pounds. 
Elsewhere in Egypt the sheep, which were mostly brown, were 
shorn only once, the fleece, weighing two to four pounds, being 
sold in the open market at forty to fifty paras the pound. ^ In all 
provinces pigeons played an important part in the village economy, 
both as food and for their manure, the latter selling at ninety to 
a hundred paras the ardehb- and being used chiefly for date-palms, 
melons, and vines. ^ Bees were kept for their honey and wax,-^ and 
hens in Egypt chiefly for the incubation industry'. = 

^ Girard, 555-6. 

^ The ardebb varied slightly m ditTerent provinces, the standard ardebb of 
Cairo measuring 184 litres or about half a bushel (Girard, 506^ 

' Girard, 552. 

According to 01 i\ier fii. 17S-9) bees were owned in Egypt exclusively by 
Copts, who began in the Sa'id in the autumn and gradually moved down to the 
Delta, but owing to the hea^*^' taxes latterly imposed by the Vlamluks, the 
industry was vers' greatly reduced. 

^ Girard, 556-7 ; cf. below , p. 298. Elsess'here they were kept mainly for food. 
The of Aleppo, by an 'ancient usage* was supplied with fowls by the 

s illagers of Cebel Sim an ever\' three months, until this tax was abolished on 
the kadTs initiatis’e in 1699: GazzI, in. 295. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE CITY: INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 

L THE STRUCTURE OF THE CITY 

T he contrast which exists between the rural communitv and 
the city in ever\* society was rarely more strikin^c than in the 
medieval Islamic world. Here it was not mereiv a contrast between 
isolation and congregation, between the dispersed economy of the 
village and the concentrated economy of the town, between 
oppressed poverty and relative freedom and wealth, between 
producer and consumer. It was a contrast of civilizations. The 
medieval Moslem culture was above all an urban culture. While 
Islam but lightly touched the secular life of the countr}^-side, it 
rebuilt and refashioned the cities from their foundations, and 
stamped them with an individual impress which has persisted even 
to the present day. Between the Egyptian or Syrian city and its 
country districts there was little or no tie but the economic one^ — 
indeed, the possibility oi any stronger tie was all but ruled out by 
the contempt with which the townsman regarded the peasant — 
while the cities ot widely distant countries shared a common 
culture, a common order ot lite, a common disposition ot mind, 
and a sense ot unity tostered bv these joint possessions and tradi- 
tions, even when physical intercourse between them was relatively 
limited. There is a marked change ot spiritual atmosphere in the 
cities ; chough they share in the general decline of the eighteenth 
centur\', there is something ot independence in the bearing of the 
townsmen, a conviction ot their dignity as citizens of Islam, and 
a readiness to assert their riehts, even though it might degenerate 
into mere rioting and mob demonstrations. This change of tone 
and of bearing struck e\en the European travellers in the eigh- 
teenth century, although they cannot explain whence it comes.- 


This all but complete dissociation is stronely reflected in Islamic literature, 
\^hich a literature of tov.-nsmen trom beginnme: to end. Even for the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries it is only from the works of European writers that it is 
possible to gam an insight into the lite of the agricultural communities 

Cf Rousseau 'En general les habitans de Bagdad, bien loin d’etre de vih 
escla\es. sont hers er.tre’^renans, actifs, et enclms a la mutmene. Toutefois. 
dans ]a cornmeree ‘itrdinaire de la vie, on les trou\e civils, spintuels, genereux, et 
obligeans tincr-' etr-u.gars (Bagdad, p. 9) \ olney regards it as simplv due 

to^riuilaJrmmsfr uion artisans et les marchands, rassembles dans les villes, 

echappent plus iisen'ert, par leur ioule, a la rapacite de ceux qui commandent. 
C_ c<t-la une des causes pr.ne.pak- de la population des villes dans la Syne, et 
nieme dans toute la I urkie randis qukn d autres pays les lilies sont en quelque 
s<)rte le regorgt n^Lfit de-- campagnes, la elles ne sont que IVflet de leur desertion 
Ees pa^sans cha>,''«;s de Icurs tillages, viennent y chercher un reiuge; et lis y 
trou\ent la tranquillite, et mtme 1 aisance (u 268!. But he does not explain how 
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In spite of the existence of a sense of unity, however, the 
Islamic city was not in any respect an organic unity. The social 
organization, as it had been built up under political and economic 
pressure, and reworked and vitalized by religious influences, was 
one of dislocated, self-contained and almost self-governing groups, 
subject only to the overriding authoriw of the temporal and 
spiritual powers, represented by go\ernors, police officers, and 
kadis. Its characteristic feature was the corporation {tddfa)., whose 
social importance can hardly be ot erestimated. If religion was the 
cement of the Islamic structure, the corporations were the bricks 
of which it was built. Xot only the artisans and merchants, but all 
who were engaged in any occupation were members of a recognized 
corporation, with regular statutes, chiefs, and tax assessments.^ 
There were, for example, corporations of students and teachers, of 
domestic servants, of water-carriers — even, as we shall see, of 
beggars,- thieves, and prostitutes. 

The corporation served many purposes. It offered the means by 
which the humblest citizen could give expression to his social 
instincts, and be assured in return of his place in the social order. 
This was his field of citizenship, and if he was rarely called upon to 
play any part in outward political life, he was, on the other hand, 
little interfered with by his political governors, who respected in 
general the independence and the traditional usages of the corpora- 
tions. The social function of the corporations was enhanced (not 
in all, but in most, especiallv of the craft-corporations) by their 
religious affiliation, usually to one of the great religious orders.^ 
The moral eflcct of this religious personality, as it w*ere, was 
incalculable ; it encouraged the qualities of honesty and sobriety 
which all observers agree in attributing to the ^Moslem artisan, and 
to it is probably due the remarkable tenacity of the corporations 


this economic miracle was operated He is fully ju«;titied, however, in his next 
remarks on the care taken by the pauis and the administration to see that supplies 
were abundant in the cities and prices kept low. 

^ The methods of taxing the corporations varied greatly, and will be dealt 
with in the appropriate contexts. Few were assessed directly for miri (e.g the 
se\h of the brokers at Rosetta, Esteve, 361); more usually they paid a fixed 
annual coritnbution to the administrative officers from whom they depended. 
Thus in Eg\’pt the pedlars and sellers of ironware formed, together with the 
strolling players (muhabbezin), snake-charmers (himdh), monkey-keepers (ktrda- 
tiya), smging-girls {ffiagani), jugglers {meld'ib). wTestlers (pahalezdn), dancers 
irukkdsi/i}, and troupes {cirik), the Hurda corporation, which paid a tax of the 
same name to the intendant of the ' azeb-oenk (Esteve, 360, Uabarti, in. 229 mi 

132) 

“ In 171S the corporation of beggars in Cairo gave Ibrahim Bey a horse and 
saddlery to the value of 22,000 paras (Cab i 105 1 243). 

^ See the following section. Cabarti regularU includes them under the general 
term 'anra — lodge of derzises. But the exact mechanism of this affiliation has 
not }et been established; possibh the ^t'yh occupied, a definite place in the 
hierarchy of the order. 
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over so nianv centuries. It supplied the moral and religious founda- 
tion for the discipline which was exercised by the craft-organiza- 
tion over its members; and in spite ot, or perhaps even because of, 
the differences in wealth and sometimes in condition between the 
members, it made for social solidarity and emphasized social duty. 

From the members' point ot view» the corporations maintained 
the standard of craftmanship, prevented underhand competition, 
and served the purposes of an insurance or friendly society. It is 
not to be denied, on the other hand, that they tended to stereotype 
the processes of industry and to imprison the workman in a narrow 
rut. But in a stationary civilization this must be accounted a minor 
drawback, and it was offset by the protection which they gave to 
the civil population as a whole ^ against the petty tyrannies and 
oppressions of the rulers and the militaiyx 

From the rulers’ point of view, they maintained order and dis- 
cipline amongst the artisans and other elements of the city popula- 
tions, and provided a convenient means of administration and oi 
bringing pressure to bear on them, through the seyhs. The latter 
(or their kdhyds) represented the corporations in all their relations 
with the government, and not only distributed the tax-quotas ot 
their members but were personal! v responsible for their pavment.- 
The seyh of each corporation was also administrator and arbitrator 
in its internal affairs, deciding disputes between the members, 
maintaining order, and punishing misdemeanours.-’ Complaints 
against any member of a corporation were addressed to the seyh, 
who rarely failed to obtain satisfaction from the offender, even in 
the criminal corporations^ But he had far from autocratic powers, 
and if his exactions went beyond reasonable limits, or if for any 
reason the members of the corporation were dissatisfied with his 
administration, he was removed from office and another seyh, 
chosen by them, installed in his place. Within the limits imposed 
by religion, tradition, and 'usage’, therefore, the corporations were 
relatively tree and autonomous, a fact which explains the (at first 
sight surprising) stability and adaptability to political circum- 
stances shown by industry in all Islamic countries, though it was 
inevitably affected by general economic conditions and by local 
measures. 

The physical organization of the city reflected this social consti- 

^ Not, however, to the individual workman, \^ho was never secure against 
arbitrary," police action or victimization, and could rarely count on obtaining 
redress. 

If any ^y^ll ot the members \\ere non-IVIoslems, the ^eyh also collected the 
poll-tax {hardc. properly cizya) due from each 

’ Chabrol, 322; cf. Cab 111, iig'vin 64 

* Ct Lane (d/od Ei^ypt . chap. i\ ) on the corporation of thieves, and Bownng, 
117^ 

5 Chabrol, 323 In general the (>fhce oi seyh uas hereditary in a given family. 
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tution.’ Beneath the external unity of emplacement, represented 
by the city wall, and of function, represented by the main silks or 
bazaars, the urban area was subdivided into a large number of 
separate quarters, called hara, each self-contained, with its own 
communal buildings (mosque, bath, market) and its own gates, by 
which it asserted and maintained its separate existence.- Each hdra 
formed an administrative unity under its own seyhy and was 
inhabited by families between whom there existed some natural tie, 
either of origin, occupation, or religion, thus constituting a homo- 
geneous group A Since the number of haras was less than the 
number of separate corporations, it would appear that the hdra- 
system was superimposed on the corporative system, but did not 
conflict with it, the seyh of the hdra having rather police (and, ii 
necessaiy% military) functions. At Cairo there was a ‘chief seyh of 
the haras', who had a recognized position as leader and spokesman 
of the city population.*^ At Damascus his place appears to have 
been taken by the ra'is, who was one of the principal religious 
dignitaries and exercised control over all the corporations. 5 The 
general responsibility for policing was shared by the market 
superintendent [muhtasib or emin ihtisdb, formerly a religious 
office, but now apparently held by a civil or militaiy^ officer) and 
bv an aga or kdhvd of the local Janissaries, known as the Subasi or 

In spite of the division of the city population into close com- 
munities, occupational and domiciliar}% and the frequent existence 

^ See, for a recent comprehensive description of Cairo in the Ottoman period, 
M. Clerget, Le Cmre, 1. 178-87. 

~ Cairo had fifty-three haras in the eighteenth century': Jomard, Description . . . 
dti Kaire, p. 661, where a brief description is given. For the haras of Damascus, 
see J. Sauvaget, in Revue des Etudes Islamiques, 1934, 450 sqq , with plan. De 
Kat Angelino, Colonial Policy^ i 78, in reference to this structure uses the 
phrase ‘agglomeration of \illages, quarters, and streets', which probably repre- 
sents the process in the reverse order, so far as the cities of Western Asia are 
concerned. 

^ ‘Ces especes d’enclos sont habites, soit par des ouvriers d’une meme pro- 
lession, soit par des etrancrers d’un meme pays on d'une meme religion, mais 
toujours par des hommes exer^ant aux memes conditions, ayant les memes 
droits aux privileges, et ainsi reunis dans un meme interet': Jomard, loc. cit.; 
cf. Sauvaget, p. 453. 

$eyh mesdyih el-hdrdt\ Cab. in. 53, 240; i\ 174.V1. 106; vii. 162; ix. 16; 
Bowring, 121. From Cabarti’s expressions it is evident that each of the mam 
suks also had its se\h (presumably the seyh of the relevant corporation) The 
non- Islamic communities were organized m hutts, under a kehir or ra is\ but the 
term hutt appears to ha\e been synonymous with hdra (Lane, Mod £’4., 
chap. xxv). There is no reference to a chief se\h of the corporations at Cairo 
prior to the period of Mehmed-' All, 

^ IMuradi, 1. 62; 11 71 (the Hanefi mufti) In the early part of the nineteenth 
century the office of \t'yh el-niesdyih or rads was hereditary in the family of the 
A d/-. /vrd/ (Qoudsi, p ro) at Jerusalem Muradi, m. 132 at Nablus, 

id, i. 1 r 

Cab. i. 102; 11 107,1. 237; iv, 186, S:c ; Kdnth:-ndma (Digeoni, 24(1, 260, 
Deny, 39-40. See above, pp. 154-5. 
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of rival factions amongst them,^ it would be a mistake to assume 
that there was no organization for common action. It true that 
municipal institutions, in the strict sense, were lacking, and that 
any association of the general population in the government ot the 
citv would have been regarded with suspicitm, if nothing more, by 
the authorities. At the religious festivals, and on such public 
occasions as the accession of a Sultan,- ho\\ever, the corporations 
marched in procession ; and the citizens were liable to be called out 
en masse for the defence of the city in an emergency.^ Since they 
were armedC the rulers always went in fear of a popular rising, 
and the function of the police was as much (or more) to keep then- 
under control as to preser\^e public order. ^ Nevertheless, arbitrary 
or tvrannical conduct on the part of the governors or their sub- 
ordinates was liable to provoke, and did in fact provoke, retaliatory 
action until justice was done on the offender.^ The history ot 
Syria, in particular, affords numerous examples of such concerted 
action by the citizens, and though rarer in Egypt, it \sas destined 
to play a decisive part at critical moments in the future course of 
Egyptian history. Besides this drastic method, another and more 
frequent form of objection was simple passive resistance. It was 
one thing for Pauis and governors to issue an order, but if they 
wished it to be obeyed vigorous action and some exemplary 
punishments were generally required.^ Much of the apparent pas- 
sivity and immobility of the population is in fact to be put down 
to the natural instinct of self-preservation under arbitrary rule. 

As regards the population of the cities, all estimates have to be 
accepted with caution, and are often contradictoryo In 1798 Cairo 
was reckoned to contain 263,000 inhabitants,^ but it was still 
suffering from the effects of the famines and plagues of the 
previous fifteen years. Aleppo is credited by Olivier with 150,000;^^ 

^ e £r at Nablus. Johffc, 1. 48. For Cairo see above, p. 26S, n 6. 

' e e Mich. D.iin. 21, and the Mahmal festival at Cairo. 

’ Rnia’d Bey called up a Ie\y of all the inhabitants of Cairo — 'kadi, seyfh, 
merchants, artisans, magnbines, and “folk of the hdras and bands” ’ — to defend 
the city asainst Murad and Ibrahim, but retained only the magribines and 
ocakli<^ (Cab ii 13 m 25S); another le\T on the approach of the French (in 
6-7 VI 13-14) 

Cab 111 240, IV 2 2-^ vii 162; IX. 126. It must be remembered that a large 
proportion of the artisan population belonged to the ocaks. The lower classes, 
however, had no weapons other than clubs. 

^ Hence the violence shown by the police, remarked on by all travellers and 
residents; cf Jomard, 725. 

' e g at Alexandria (Cab. ii. 93 'iv. 150); at Cairo. 11. i 8 g v. 85-6; at Aleppo 
(Cazzi, ui 293), and frequent risings m Syria against governors, e.g. Mur§di, 
n 32 , Haidar, i. 204, 205 ; \'oiney. ii r6, 6S ; Olivier, ii. 335 (Urfa). Itwasmore 
usual, however, to appeal to the religious leaders to intervene on their behalf 
With the authorities. 

Ct Cab. i. 102-4, 11 17^ 1. 238-40; 67, and ch, x, 1, below. 

Jomard, 694 (cf. Chabrol, 8-10), p/u^ 24,000 at Bulak (Jomard, 748). 

'' riliMrr. 11, 301 : Volney, n. 50, estimates roo,ooo, but his figures are generally 
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Damascus and BagdM with about 100,000 cach,^ and the coastal 
towns of Syria with 5,000 to 15,000.* Urfa, with 30,000 to 40,000, 
and Mosul, with some 05,000 inhabitants,^ were the only large 
towns in the interior; the remainder were little more than large 
villages.*^ 


II. INDUSTRY 

Of all the social institutions of the Islamic East, that ot industry 
remained, until well into the nineteenth century, the most faithful 
to its traditional organization and usages. Impoverished and de- 
based though their livelihood and products might be, by compari- 
son with the great industrial revival in the East during the tenth to 
the thirteenth centuries, the artisans of the eighteenth century 
presented, with none but minor changes, the craft-guilds^ and 
industrial processes of their medie\'al predecessors. The smaller 
village industries, where one or two craftsmen supplied local needs 
for potter}', wooden utensils, baked or unbaked bricks and coarse 
labrics,^ may be left out of account here, as forming rather an 
appendage to the structure of village life, the organization to 
u'hich they belonged being that of the village, not of the craft. 
Similarly the weaving industries carried on in the tribes, mainly by 
women, important though their products might be in commerce,^ 
belong to the tribal organization. 

The citizen craft corporations (asndf) varied in the details of 
their organization from place to place, but all followed the same 
general system. Each consisted of masters, journeymen or master- 
apprentices, and ordinar}^ apprentices, called in Turkish usta, 
kalfa, and ^irak respectivelv, organized in a rigid hierarchy under 

lower than those of others. Gazzi, i 3 3 ^ other hand, skives the impossible 

figure of 400, coo, and asserts (lu, 301-2) that 87,000 perished in the famine of 
1759. Russell in 1753 computed thu population at about 235,000. 

‘ Wdney, 11 151: 80,000 at Damascus; Rousseau, 9; Olivier, li. 388. 

- Alexandria, 20,000: OliMer, 11. 7, Rosetta, formerly 25,000: Olieier, 11. 51. 
Basra, on the contrary-, is credited by Rousseau (p, 32) with 45,000 to 50,000, 
and Tripoli, in 1715, with 80.000 fCharles-Roux, Lts Ethelles, 8). 

' Olivier, II, 32S, 357. 

Volney, 11, 172, 173, crives ’not more than 2,000' for Homs and 4,000 for 
Hamah — both fi^>ures probably ver>' greatly underestimated— and 12,000^ to 
14,000 for Jerusalem (11. 179). 

^ The Arabic name was ^inf or hirfa, in contemporary sources generally 
td'ifa or kdr The term 'guild' is not quite satisfactory' as a translation of these 
terms, since the powers of the medieval guilds in Europe in controlling the 
industry' were much wider than those of the Islamic corporations. Tha study of 
these craft corporations has not progressed be\onLl the initial stages: see the 
article ’Smf' in Enyc. of Islam (Massignon); Girard, 598 sqq.; Bowring, 117; 
Clot Bey, li. 300-2 

See Girard, ‘Memoire sur TAgnculture etc.’, 591, 593, 594-5; and cf. 
Denon’s Traiels (Eng. tr 1 210), \Ahere the village artisans arc described as ‘the 
most abject class'. 

^ “ Especially the carpets woven by the Turkmen uomen in Northern Syria. — 
Volney, i, 360. Cf. above, p. 245, 
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a seyh or head member. Ever\' apprentice was obliged from the 
first to attach himself to some master, who would teach him the 
mystery of the craft and the traditions of the corporation, and who 
would vouch for him when he attained proficiency and was 
eligible for promotion. Only masters were permitted to open shops ; 
and the number of shops sanctioned for each guild was strictly 
limited. 

The privilege of owning a shop, or the authority to pursue any 
industrial or commercial calling, was called in Turkish gedik.'^ 
The actual premises were never the property of the shopkeeper, 
but were held by him on lease with an annual payment of rent. 
The gedik itself, however, was a form of property, capable of being 
pledged or sold (to a suitable purchaser), and passed on a master’s 
death to his heirs. A son could step into his father’s place, if he 
were properly qualified — that is, had attained the rank of master- 
apprentice in the same guild. Otherwise the gedik was sold by the 
heirs to another competent member. Fresh gediks could be ac- 
quired only by the payment of an advance to the Treasury, the 
applicant having to prove that he was in possession of the imple- 
ments required for carrying on his craft. Gediks were of two kinds, 
one allowing the holder to pursue his calling wherever he wished, 
the other attaching him to a definite place.- The transferable kind 
seems always to have been rare, however, and to have become 
rarer still as time went on, no doubt because of the government’s 
desire to maintain a firm control of the number of artisans operating 
in any quarter. ^ 

The initiative allowed to members of guilds was, indeed, ex- 
tremely small. For their transactions were limited in other wavs. 
In the first place, no commodity of any kind might be sold above 
the price periodically fixed by the government. In the second, no 
craftsman or merchant might make or sell anything else than that 
sanctioned for his guild.*^ And in the third, no changes of fashion 
were allowed — thus stringent orders were issued soon after the 
beginning of our period to the cobblers and shoe-sellers of Istanbul 
against the manufacture by the former, and the sale bv the latter, 


^ Literally 'breach , hence privile£?e — said to be the Turkish equivalent of the 
.“Xtabic /arc. The use of the word in this sense appears to have originated only 
about the year 1140 (1727-S), when it replaced the term 'ustalik' (Alastershipj 
'(jedik' had until then been used to denote the custom by \shich trade imple- 
ments were handed over without payment to purchabcrs or inheritors of ustalik 
ruthts Belediye, 1 652-3, 658-Q Cf. Behn. La Propriete Foncih'e, 264. The 
latter author was told by the historian Cevdet Pa?a (about i860) that i^ediks, in 
the new seri'^e, had then been in existence fur from 150 to 200 years 
- Called 'Ilavai' and 'Mnstakar) ’ respectively 

' Belediye, \ 650,Belm,op cit 266,260 /fa? af still existed, ne\ erthe- 

less, into the nineteenth century 

Belediye, 1. 646 Documents of 1039 (1629-30) and 1074 (1663-4) cited. 
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of boots, shoes, and slippers with pointed toes,^ ‘against the 
ancient mode\- 

In the matter of price-fixing — nerh^ or, in the Arab provinces, 
teslr — the government’s aim was to defend the consumer. For the 
price fixed was one abore which no wares might be sold. Vendors 
were at liberty to sell belozt: it, if they chose; but this appears to 
have been uncommon. There seems to have been little or no 
competition between members of a guild, who had their shops all 
together in one street or quarter,-^ The imposition of a nerh was 
directed rather against the abuse of its monopolv rights bv the 
guild as a whole than against price raising by individuals. 

Guilds had existed in Islam long before the foundation of the 
Ottoman Empire, s But in the latter they had developed princi- 
pally from the Society of Chivalry or Virtue,^ as represented bv 
the Ahis of Anatolia, whom we have referred to in connexion with 
the army. For the Ottoman guilds, like the dervfishes, had at first 
a tarikat^ a “way” which was none other than that of this society 
and though most of them had become much ‘secularized’ by the 
eighteenth century, considerable vestiges of their former organiza- 
tion lingered on. Thus eveiy^ guild still had as it were a patron 
‘saint’ {pir), often two. These were personages of religious lore, 
the major being generally a Hebrew patriarch, and the minor a 
Companion of the Prophet. Those of the first category were 
believed as a rule to be the inventors of the craft or trade carried 
on by the guild in question. Until late in the nineteenth century 
tvtry Moslem shopkeeper continued to display in his booth a 
verse in which the name of his pir was mentioned.^ 

Again, the promotion of apprentices was signalized by the per- 
formance of a binding ceremony of initiation, ^ which took place in 
the presence of all the officers and masters of the guild, similar to 
that wffiereby in the mystical orders a novice became a full-fledged 
dervfish.^o The original ceremonies were extremely complicated,** 

‘ 'Sirri burunlu.’’ 

“ Ibid. 650. Trade to the Istanbul Kazisi dated 1222 (1807) 

^ A word of Persian origin, properly nerh. The institution of the nerh does 
not derive from the §eri, and is said to have been condemned by the Prophet 
Nevertheless it dates from the early days of the Caliphate; cf. Poliak, in R E I. 
IQ36, 261 Belediye, i. 394. For Kanunl Nerh see A/. 1. 505. 

See above, p. 279. 

5 See Encyclopaedia of Islam, iv. art. ‘Sinf’ by L, IVIassignon They are 
thought to date from the III 'IX centurv' Also von Kremer, KuUurgeschichtc, 
11. 186, and B. Lewis in Economic History Reziezv, Nov 1937, pp. 20-37 

^ * Futiivvet* (Arabic, Futuzizca) . See above, p 59. 

Belediye, 1. 518, 537. Hence the masters were also called "thlt tarik' (Arabic 
ahl al-tarik). Cf. Thorning, Beitrage, 115-16. 

® Belediye, i. 518, 522-4; Thorning, 83, 84. 

’ Called in Turkish fed baglamak\ Belediye, 8, 524. 

Thoming, 71, 123 sq. 

“ They involved considerable study on the part of the candidate, uho was put 
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but with the relative ‘secularization* of the guilds they were simpli- 
fied.^ The term 'pesternal!ik\ used for the purchase money of a 
shop, is a relic of this initiation ceremony, the pc<tem(iL or towel, 
being the object with which the candidate was bound.- And, if 
this was not the case with all, certain guilds, namely the Tanners, 
Cobblers, and Saddlers — the largest and most powerful — who 
also preserved the name for their elders, continued to use 
the pestemal in the promotion of apprentices until quite recent 
times.-' 

In the eighteenth century the -affairs of each guild were mana2:ed 
by two officers, the Kahych or steward, and the Yipit Bafn or 
Chief Fellow, together with a council of elders [ihtiydnye)y 
tormed by some or all of the masters In earlier times the ^uild 
hierarchy had been headed by a number of other officers, including 
a $eyh as the principal and a DuacU or reciter of p ravers." But 
even where, as in the case of the Barbers’ guild, these officers 
were still appointed as late as the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, the Kdhyd and the Yigit Ban now took precedence over 
them."^ All the officers were originallv elected bv the guild elders 
from among their own numbers ; and this procedure was still 
lollowed in the case ot the Yigit Ban, and often in that of the 
Kdhyd. But the latter post was in later times frequentlv given to 
retired officials, by way of providing them with a livelihood — a 
change due also partly to the fact that the Kdhvd was the repre- 
sentative ot the guild in its dealings with the government, as well 
as the general manager of the guild’s internal business.^ Owing 
to this semi-official position, the Kdh\d was in some sense, even 
when he had risen from it, telt to be outside the bodv of the guild ; 
so the members, in turn, dealt with the Kdhyd through the Yigit 
Basi.^'^ The word yigit is another vestige of the Societv of Virtue, 

throui^h an examination Also expressions, ordinarily unintelligible, \^ere used 
and interpreted by the orheer called jiaklb (see below, n, 7V Thorning, 107, 1 10. 

* The absence of the necessary- othcers is enough to prove this 
Beltdixt, I 518 In earlier times aprons, girdles and other objects were 
also used, see Thorning, 140 sq. and p. 20^, below 

- Belediye, 1 . 537 

^ ^ Turkish corruption of the Persian kat khudd, ‘master of the house'. 
Though thus pronounced, the word was spelt ketkuda in Turkish documents 

= See belo'A , p. 2S5. 

the use of the \\ord ihtiydr to mean ‘old' m Turkish appears to have come 
from its application to these elders. As a chosen body they were called Ihttydriye, 
from the -\rabic Ihtiydr, ‘choice’. Belediye, i. 578; Thorning, 13 sq, 

Biltdixe, 1 560 Other officers were the nakib, who managed guild affairs on 
the $eyh s behalf, and whose duties later de\oived on the Kdhyd', and Xht yavus, 
who<e duties as usher and doorkeeper were later assumed by the Yigit Ban. 
Belediye^^ 561, 563, 5^)5 por a discussion of the original officers see Thorning 
Q9 sq D^Oh^sijn, Tableau Ghieral, iv 228, is aware only of the Kdhyd ana 
Yi^it Ban as guild officers 
Btlediye, 1 , 563 

Ibid 564-g — eighteenth-centurv documents cited, 574. 


Ibid. 574. 
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whose members had been called a word meaning, in Arabic, 
an honourable and generous man. Yigit is its Turkish equivalent ; 
the guild members were yigits\ and the yigit-bad was their head. 

The relative secularization of the guilds in the eighteenth cen- 
tury is shown by the use of the word lone a ^ commonly derived 
from the Italian loggia,^ for the masters’ place of meeting. In 
earlier times this had been described by various words used for 
centuries before the foundation of the Ottoman Empire to denote 
the habitat of Sufisr The change appears to have been made 
towards the end of the seventeenth century.^ But why this foreign 
word was adopted is not clear. Nor has the whole question of the 
‘secularization’ of the guilds been adequately explained. The 
author of the Mecellei L miini Belediye suggests two reasons for it, 
namely that the old ceremonies required a higher standard of edu- 
cation for their proper performance than was to be met with 
among artisans in later times, and that the membership side bv 
side of Aloslems and unbelievers in one guild necessitated the 
abandonment of specifically Aloslem ceremonies by these bodies. ^ 
But the disorganization in the seventeenth centuiA^ of the medrese 
system of education, intended as it was for the training of divines, 
can scarcely have affected the artisan class; and there is no indi- 
cation that as time went on non-Moslems came to form a larger 
element in the guilds than they had at first. It is true that rela- 
tions between Moslems and Dimmis in the guilds show a definite 
worsening from the seventeenth centur\^ onwards, as we shall see. 
But the remedy applied by the government was to segregate the 
parties within their guilds ; and this measure could only have 
facilitated the performance of religious ceremonies by the Moslem 
section. Perhaps a partial explanation may be sought, on the other 
hand, in the custom that grew up at the same period, according 
to which artisans would affiliate themselves to the corps of the 
Janissaries. Actually the majority of the metropolitan artisans 
were so affiliated in the eighteenth century ;= whilst at the same 
time these artisans constituted the greater part of the Janissary 
corps.^ For this attachment must have carried with it to some 
degree an adherence to Bektasism. It may be, then, that the guilds 
no longer felt the need for an elaborate religious organization of 
their own. 

^ Cf B. Kerestedjian, Dictionnaire ^tyrnologique de la Langiie Turque, 26, 317. 
But more probably it is the Spanish lonja, ‘exchange*, introduced by the Jewish 
refugees. 

^ Viz. zaviye (Arabic, zazaya'^ and hankdh (Persian). Later also Meyddn, 

ay dan Ah, Meyddn Odasi. See Thornmg, 121, 220. 

^ Since Evliya UHebi (d. 1679C ^^ho deals at great length uith guild affairs, 
makes no mention of it 

* Belediye, 1. 575. = Ibid 619, 

^ Se\y’id Mustafa, Xetdicidiukuat. 111. 85-9, Ce\det Pa§a. Tarih, 1 q6 
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The religious practices of the guilds had in any case a heterodox 
tinge — their initiatory^ ceremonies for instance gave a pre-eminent 
position to the first three Imams of the §i*a;^ and the saint, Ahi 
Evren, to whom the Tanners and the Saddlers — the strongest of 
all the guilds — were attached, was a focus of religious ideas of the 
same order as those connected with Had Bektas? 

Again, apart from Bektasism, the connexion between the der- 
vises and the guilds, in so far as these were Moslem, remained 
close. In the first place the orders recruited their members chiefly 
from the artisan class. ^ And in the second, many members of the 
Guilds were adherents of ‘Melamism’, that school of secret virtue, 
of which there was a centre at Istanbul.-^ It may therefore be that, 
though the guilds to some extent lost their character as centres of 
religious life, this implied no more than a reorientation of their 
members’ devotion. 

The members of the Society of Virtue had lived almost com- 
munistically, pooling their profits for their common advantage. 
And this principle survived among the later corporations in the 
maintenance of a common assistance fund,^ to which all members 
made a weekly or monthly contribution. This fund, which was 
controlled by the Kdhyd, the Yigit Basl and the masters, was used 
partly for religious purposes— for example yearly readings at the 
mosque of Eyup in Ramazan, accompanied by a distribution of 
piUh to the public — and partly for the aid of guild members in 
case of illness or other distress. Again, if any member died indi- 
gent, his funeral expenses would be defrayed from this source. 
Finally, those members who were in temporary need of funds, 
particularly if they wished to extend their business, might borrow 
from the common fund at a rate of i per cent. 

The fund was further enlarged by special contributions. Thus 
masters who desired to advance apprentices or master-apprentices 
to a higher rank would contribute certain fixed sums towards the 
expenses involved in the ceremonies by which this advancement 
was accompanied.*^ Every few years, again, sometimes ten, some- 
times twenty, the guild would hold festivities, lasting for more 
than a week, at some delectable spot such as the Kagidhane.^ 
These entertainments were not only a pleasure but also a source 

• Tho^nln^,^ 6o-i, Si, 85-6, 149; Belediye, 1. 523; cf. Abdulbaki, Meldmiltk 
ve Meldmiler , 167-8. 

Belediye, 1, 548 Ct Hasluck, Christianity and Islam under the Sultans ^ 505> 
for observations on Ahi E\ren For Had Bekta? see p 64, above. 

" Thornin^, 74 

Belediye, 1. 552 sq , see ch, xiu belou. 

■' Ta dtun Sandii^i. Ct Cab. 111 6; iv. 198 \i. 14 (erroneous); ix 67 

50 kurus in the case ot an ordinarv', 300 kurus in that of a master-apprentice 
(date not specified). 

" The 'Sweet Waters of Europe’. 
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of profit to the members, as they fulfilled the functions of a 
modern exhibition or advertising campaign. This applies as well 
to the participation of the guilds in the official rejoicings ordered 
by the sultans from time to time, generally on the occasion of the 
birth, or circumcision, of royal children. The guilds would then 
parade with their emblems,^ and, as when they held their festivities, 
would, if their craft were such as to make them acceptable, present 
the Sultan and the chief ministers with examples of their work. 
The expenses both of the festivities and of the parades were de- 
frayed by special levies on the members. The guilds also owned 
common property in the way of ‘plate’ and cooking utensils. 
These were either bought, or received by way of a return gift 
from some Sultan, and were used on their days of festival.^ 

The regulation of guild affairs by the government was in the 
hands of the kadi. Thus all orders from the Sultan or the Sublime 
Porte regarding the guilds of the capital were addressed to the 
Istanbul Kazisi. Originally the latter’s authority extended only 
to Istanbul proper, the ‘Three Towns’-^ of Eyup, Galata, and 
Uskudar having each its own kadi. But in guild matters it was 
found to be more practical for the Istanbul Kazisi to deal with 
the artisans and merchants of the whole area, chiefly because by 
far the greater number were to be found in Istanbul itself. The 
matter was never definitely regularized, however; and except in 
cases regarding which special orders were issued, the other three 
kadis conserved their respective jurisdictions.-^ The Istanbul 
Kazisi had also several deputies stationed in various quarters of 
the city, as well as other ‘roving’ deputies to surv-ey on his behalf 
the conduct of the guilds in matters of prices, weights, and mea- 
sures. The responsibility for this surveillance rested in principle 
with the kddi \ but in fact it was checked by no less than three 
other officials. Thus both the Grand Vezir and the Aga of the 
Janissaries would, like the kadi himself, make periodical rounds 
of the markets, accompanied by men with scales, to see that no 
shopkeeper was giving short weight; and a still closer and more 
regular watch was kept by the officer known as Miihtesib,, or 
Inspector, and his men.^ 

^ Cf. D’Ohsson, Tableau, R'* 410, 'Tons sent richement veins, et chaque corps 
avarice separement d la tete Tune espece de char de triomphe decore des syinboles, 
des instrumens, et des productions rrieme de chaque art et de chaque metier d 

" Belediye, i. 579-83, Cf. account published in Revue du blonde \Iusulman, 
ix. 171 sq (1909). 

^ bilddi seldsa, 

* Belediye, 1. 302-3; cf. D’Ohsson, Tableau General, iv. 228. 

^ This multiplication was due to the fact that the Grand Vezir was responsible 
for all governmental affairs, whether they were delegated to subordinates or 
not, and that the Aga of the Janissaries was responsible for the general policing 
of Istanbul proper, with the exception of certain quarters round the palace. 
Belediye, i, 885. Though the word ]Muhi€sib (Arabic, muhtastb), an inheritance 
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Throughout the Empire to all cities and towns that boasted a 
kadi, there was also appointed one of these inspectors A The 
Muhtesib was concerned, unlike the kadi, exclusively with the 
affairs of the guilds and with the collection of various dues on 
commodities and transactions.- A special due was levied on all 
shopkeepers to furnish a salary for him and his men; and, since 
one of the Inspector’s duties was to collect this revenue, it had 
come, like other revenue-collecting posts, to be farmed out by the 
yearA In Istanbul the Inspector had under his command a force 
of thirtv-one men, known as Kol Oglansr 

The Inspector had authority to punish offending shopkeepers 
summarily, his office differing in principle from that of the kadi 
therebv, since the kadi was supposed to decree penalties only 
after he-aring witnesses in his court. ^ It appears, however, that 
when the kadi made his rounds he dispensed with formalities no 
less than did the other officials — for the procedure of the Grand 
VeziY and the Y enigeri Agasi was similar to that of the Inspector. 

The punishment of offending guild members was greatly com- 
plicated by the enrolment of the greater number in the corps of 
the Janissaries. For an ancient hihiiin laid it down that a Janissary 
might be punished only by his own officers; and this still held 
good, though the Janissary guildsmen were soldiers only in name. 
It one of them was brought to the kddV% court charged with some 
offence, therefore, the kadi was obliged to hand him over to the 
Janissary officers. This enrolment also undermined the authority 
of the Kdhyds and elders to some extent. For bv their original 
regulations they were empowered, without appeal to any higher 
authority, to suspend offending members from the pursuit of 
their craft. ^ The lightest offences, when dealt with by the other 
officers, were punished by beating. The culprit was forthwith 
bastinadoed in front of his shop. For more grievous misdemean- 
ours, and especially when they were committed not for the first 

from thfc early da>s of Ulam v, as also used in C>ttoman orEcrnl language, a more 
usual designation or functionar\ \\as liti^uh Jgasi Cf M T.’M. ii. 504-6, 
Kamini Dnuni (tor Teens' rounds C 

^ Beltdiyt, 1 327 

“ 1 his was (ill Otioinan pecuhanty L .ndcr tlie caliphate the SXluhtasib was 
a general censor (d morals, charged ^^idi the promotion of good and the pre- 
vention of ewl 6lc e g al-Mauardi, ^-ll-Ahhdm al-Sultdnixa 
^ Beltdiye, 1. 327-9 

Fifteen of these men ’v\ere called 'Gidikli, because they held their posts 
by virtue of a gedik, which like the gedtki ot shopkeepers was hereditary. In 
the e\ent of a gedikh s d%ing \Mth('.iut a son, the place was tilled by the senior 
ofphe other sixteen men, who were called \Muldztnd The number of Kol 
Oglan^ was increased during the eighteenth century to fifw-six 
5 Btledtye, n 309 

A man so suspended was said to be — without a wav. For more 

serious offences, such as tiieit, the culprit might even be expelled from the 
craft — Qoudsi, 32. 
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time, the penalty was imprisonment, with or without hard labour, 
for two or three months, or indefinitely. Janissar}" and ordinary 
guild members were supposed to be on the same footing in this 
respect, though they were confined in different prisons.^ In cases 
where guildsmen were discovered selling badly or wrong 1}' made 
goods, these were seized and destroyed as well- 

Most of the trades and handicrafts of the Empire were carried 
on by Yloslems and Dimmis alike. Certain guilds, however, were 
reserved to Moslems only, for instance tho^e of the druggists and 
house-painters ; w hilst about nine-tenths of the trade in foodstulTs 
was also kept in their hands. ^ In other trades Yloslems and 
Dimmis at first belonged to the guilds without distinction. Al- 
though Mehmed the Conqueror had formed the various categories 
of Dimmis into 'nations’, self-governing in religious affairs, the 
Christian guilds already existing in Constantinople were merged 
in those of the victors. There seems to have been a strong resem- 
blance, as in so many Byzantine and Yloslem institutions, between 
the guild-systems of the tw'o communities. But one of these re- 
semblances lay in the religious character of both and it has yet 
to be disco\ered how^ the resulting obstacles to union were over- 
come. The mystical, comparatively latitudinarian nature of the 
Ud/iE cult may have made matters easier. In any case, united they 
w^ere. From about the middle of the seventeenth century' relations 
between the t\vo sections grew less amicable, however. Though 
as usual, this development was not uniform throughout the wTole 
range of guilds, the twM classes then took to meeting in separate 
lodges; and later the Dimmis acquired the right of electing their 
owm Yigit Basis. Until much later the Kdhyds continued in all 
cases to be Yloslem; but eventually this office as well was granted 
in some instances to non-Moslems. ^ And during the eighteenth 
centuiw the Dinamis of some guilds appealed to the Dk'dn for 
permission to hold their periodical festivities apart. They com- 
plained that their Ylosiem colleagues — wffio no doubt used their 
name of Janissary" in this as in other matters to terrorize their 
victims — had sought to make them bear the wffiole cost.^ 

A more fundamental division of the guilds than this of religion 
w'as that betw^een merchants and craftsmen. ^ Thus it was not 
until the word gedik had lost its connexion with the implements 

^ Belediye, 1. 637-40 Janissaries were imprisoned in the Rumeli Hii>ar for 
slight, and at Kilidulbahir in the Dardanelles for grave, offences. Ordinary 
artisans \\ere imprisoned at the Aga Kapisi jail. 

“ See Belediye, i. 639, for an order dated 1131 (1718-19) of the htanbul 
Kaztsi for some copper vessels, on sale though unfit for use, to be thrown into 
the sea. Sometimes they were exposed outside the offender’s shop — Qoudsi, 32. 
^ Ibid. 645. ♦ Thorning, 79. ^ BeUdiye, i. 570, 574, 577. 

* Ibid. 584 sq. Eighteenth-century documents cited. 

A great many of the craftsmen, however, sold their o\sn products; and 
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of a craft^ that it might properly be used ot merchant guilds. In 
their case, moreover, apprenticeship necessarily played a less im- 
portant part especially since the opportunities for skilful dealing 
were so much circumscribed by government control. But there 
were also guilds of persons outside both these categories. For on 
the one hand certain ‘intellectual workers', such a^ secretaries, 
physicians, panegyrists and even students, had each their corpora- 
tion with its patron, its officers, ceremonies, 5cc., so, on the other, 
did the farmers — at any rate those of the district round Istanbul.- 
Indeed, even the pursuit of disreputable and criminal callings was 
organized in the same way ; so there were guilds ol beggars, prosti- 
tutes, pickpockets, thieves, and other evil-doers. The criminal 
guilds had of course no Kdhyds recognized by the authorities, 
though they paid taxes to the police, and some of them proudly 
acknowledged patron ‘saints'. 

Hostility to governmental control was to be expected in the 
criminals; but in fact it was to some extent traditional in the 
guilds as a whole. For not only was it a revolutionary movement 
that had first brought guilds into being in Islam but the 'Ahi' 
organization, from which the Ottoman guilds were immediately 
descended, had had its heyday in the anarchy that followed the 
Mongol invasion of Asia Ylinor in the thirteenth centur}\ One of 
its ver}' aims at that time, indeed, was to organize opposition to 
all government agents and in the neighbourhood of Ankara and 
Sivas some groups of Ahis had even set up their own administra- 
tion.^ No doubt it was partly for this reason that the Ottoman 
authorities sought to maintain so tight a hold on all the activity of 
the guilds. Yet, even so, some of them maintained relics of their 
tormer independence in certain privileges. Thus both the Tanners 
and the Saddlers of the Capital had been able to exact an order 

‘retail’ shopkeepers who earned on no craft themselves were not designated by 
the word for merchant, fdczr, which was reserved for certain large-scale dealers, 
particularly in morocco leather and oil. Belediye, i 668. 

^ See above, p, 282. 

~ Belediye, i. 500. 

^ Ibid. 501 Cf Revue du Monde Musuhnan, ix. 148. Criminal guilds were 
an inheritance from the pre-Ottoman w^orld of Islam — -see Thorning, 21 1, ^^^d 
von Kremer, KuUurgeschichte, 11. 187. Several of the great fairs dedicated to 
derzis saints in Egypt, notably those of Sldi’l-Bedaw i at ^’anta, were (even down 
to the middle of the nineteenth century) utilized as occasions of public display 
by the guilds of jugglers, prostitutes, See. (cf. e.g. Denon, Travels^ 111. 93“4; 
Couvidou, L'Egypte Contemporaine {c. 1S70), 236-7; Cab. 1 230-1 ; iii. 39-40 u. 
178; vi 84-5 J. The prostitutes paid an annual rent to the keepers of the shrine 
of Tanta, which rent was abolished (but only temporarily) by 'AH Bey (Cab. i. 
306 111 7-8). When a Rasa of Egypt in 1730 abolished the drinking- shops and 
prostitutes’ booths in Cairo, he found it necessarv* to recompense the mtendant 
of the police and his subordinates for their loss (id. 1. 144,11. i). 

^ That of the Carmathians Cf Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. ‘^inf’ referred to 
abov e 

bee Ibn Battuta, 11 2O1 


Belediye, 1 550. 
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from Mehmed the Conqueror forbidding the police to enter their 
markets, which was regularly confirmed by his successors. Other 
quarters in Istanbul enjoyed a like privilege, namely the Egyptian 
rvlarket, the Bezistdn,^ and the street of the linen- weavers. The 
Tanners also, both of the capital and of Edirne, preserved another 
remarkable custom of the Society of Virtue. If any murderer or 
thief fell into their clutches, instead of delivering him up to the 
authorities, they would take him in hand themselves and train 
him till he could take his place among them as an honest artisan. 

The power of individual guilds in preserving such rights de- 
pended of course on their size: those of the Tanners and Saddlers 
happened to have an especially large membership, whereas others 
were comparatively small. Certain guilds engaged in cognate 
crafts and trades, however, gained in importance by being organ- 
ized in groups. Thus in Istanbul the cobblers, IMoslem and Dimmi, 
engaged in the making of various kinds of boots, shoes, and slip- 
pers, together with the vendors of these products, were so linked 
together, the Kdhyd of the shoemakers in the Great Market being 
the head of all the subsidiary guilds as well as of his own, with 
the right of entry to their lodges, where he would inspect wares 
for sale. Such groups of guilds would often acknowledge a patri- 
arch as their common patron, each having as its subsidiar}" patron 
a companion of the Prophet. How dependent the smaller guilds 
were upon Government support may be seen from the case of the 
tobacco-sellers. Tobacco smoking had been introduced into the 
Empire early in the seventeenth century, and was for a long time 
prohibited by the government. The then world of Islam, how- 
ever, was one in which no innovations were provided for; the 
Gate of Interpretation was firmly shut; and no certain estimate 
of the standing of tobacco was obtainable. The doctors disagreed ; 
but the public welcomed the new pleasure with growing enthusi- 
asm ; the Divan was obliged to lift its ban ; and the trade developed 
The tobacco sellers, however, though they might be privately 
organized, could obtain no redress against surreptitious sale by 
other tradesmen. It was not until 1725 that they procured the 
appointment of a Kdhyd and were formally recognized as a guild. 

The strict control of guild affairs exercised by the government 
was not, however, wholly directed to curbing their tendency to 
insubordination. It had another object in view, namely the pro- 
tection of the workers themselves. Thus it would sanction the 
creation of fresh gediks for the opening of shops and workshops 
only when the demand for the commodities to be sold or produced 

Or Bezdzistdn, or Bedisten, literally ‘Cloth-hall’, the repository of precious 
merchandise, such as jewels and rich stuff's. Each was in charge of two Kdhyds 
appointed by the government. — D'Ohsson, iv, 209 
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in them justified such a measure; and would seek to prevent un- 
employment in one place by prohibiting the importation of com- 
peting wares from another. It also guarded their interests h\ 
regulating the rents paid ior otJik establishments, which were aL 
either :vakf or pri\ate property. Moreover, though the govern- 
mient dealt with the guilds in all ordinary cases through their 
Kdhyiis, and on its own behalf appointed the Muhtesib and his 
men to scrutinize their transactions, the guild elders were at 
perlect liberty to appeal to the kadi in his court, and frequenth 
did so, tor the redress of wrongs committed bv both these officers. 

In the days of the Societv of Virtue apprentices entering a guild 
were given two ‘lathers in the path’ and tw’o ‘brothers in the path’, 
to supervise their training and conduct. The relationship between 
a master and his apprentice bore also a close resemblance to that 
ot a dtraif adept to hib novice. A ver\’ strong sentiment ot 
solidarity was thereby induced among the members of a guild, 
which, rather than the ^tate or religion, became their focus ot 
loyalty : and this sentiment survived the process of secularization. 
The adherence ot large numbers of artisans to the Janissaries must 
have divided their allegiance in some measure ; but their solidarity 
was tostered by the proximitv of their shops. Aloreover the severe 
restrictions imposed by the government on their operations made 
competition between them all but impossible, and gave their desire 
tor gain a minimum ot outlet. Their attitude is strikinglv illus- 
trated by the custom that prevailed until the guilds fell into decay. 
Shopkeepers w*ho had already made their first sale of the day 
would hand on a prospective purchaser till he came to one of their 
fellows that had not yet done so. In general, moreover, the level 
ot honesty among the guildsmen w'as notably high, the Moslems 
here contrasting favourably with unbelievers in the opinion of 
European observers. 

In the Arabic provinces, so tar as our scantv information goes, 
the industrial organization seems to have been on the wffiole freer 
than it was in Istanbul.^ Its pre-Ottoman basis had been relatively 
little affected by the peculiarly Turkish usages derived from the 
aijis, here, as elsewhere, the Turkish governors having been con- 
tent to leave old custom undisturbed. Hence the crafts w'ere still 
administered each by its ^eyh or kebir (whose office w^as nominally 
elective, hut in practice often hereditary within a given family), 

Y he corp-jratifirb arc; rcfeired to in almost ail \vorks relating to Eg\''pt, &c , 
but usually without much detail, e l:. Lane, chap i\ , Clot-Bey, i. 336; Bowring, 
1 17. Chabrol, 321-3 (and ci. 26S>, Jomard, 698-g. The only detailed source 
IS Lha (joudsi, 'Notice sur its Corporations de Damas’, public par Carlo Land- 
berg fin Ar ibici. in .abfts du I lernt Congrei des Onentalistes, 2^*'- Partie (Leiden, 
1885) ()n the craft corporations at Cairo see now also M Clerget, Le Catre, 

1! 130-7 
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assisted by a sduis.^ To a great extent the whole organization was 
hereditary, so much so, indeed, that certain specialized crafts were 
limited to a few families, or even to a single family.- The functions 
of the seyh are defined as: to hold and preside at meetings ot 
members of the craft, to keep the corporation together and to 
punish those guilty of acts to its prejudice, to find work for the 
artisans and assign masters to them, and to discuss with the 
authorities all matters connected with the corporation. The chief 
of these matters was the annual tax, imposed upon the members 
of the corporation collectively, w^hich the seyh repartitioned 
amongst the members proportionately to their resources A 

Dowm to the eighteenth centur}% the religious affiliations of the 
crafts remained intact. They w^ere manifested outw^ardly at the 
public religious festivals, wffien each corporation paraded under 
its banner,^ but were naturally more intimate in private gatherings 
and ceremonies. In spite of their possibly heretical origins, the 
craft lodges in the Arab lands seem by now^ to have been (like 
el-Azhar) thoroughly orthodox, in the Sufi interpretation of the 
term at least. Here, as in Turkey, the principal ceremony w^as 
that of ‘binding' (sedd) an apprentice on admission to the corpora- 
tion. 5 Although the details varied, the following is stated by 
Qoudsi to have been typical of the ceremonies at Damascus. At 
a meeting of the craft, the candidate for admission was invested 
by the naMb (here the representative of the Chief §eyh of the 
Corporations) with a shawi or girdle, in wffiich three or more knots 
were tied, symbolic of the oaths of brotherhood to be taken and 
given. The knots were untied by the sey’h of the craft, the sduns, 
and the candidate's master, with appropriate formulae. One of 
the masters was then designated as his ‘craft-father', and the new 
member took the oath of loyalty to the craft and made symbolic 
presents to the officers. The ceremony ended with religious reci- 
tations and prayers, and a simple festival given by him to all the 
members.^ Several candidates might be admitted at the same 

* The seyl). was elected by agreement, never by majonty vote. If the masters 
failed to agree, the ^eyh el-mesdyih appointed one of the candidates. The election 
was followed by a ceremony of confirmation, at which the seyh took an oath 
(Qoudsi 13-14). The sdiiis also was elected by the craft, and acted as the 
fey/i’s agent and messenger, but had no judicial authority (id. 15) The ‘crier’ 
{munddi) of the Cairo corporations (Cab. iv. 99 viii 22 U w'as probably the same 
officer 

^ e.g. the art of wall-painting in gilt was preserved at Damascus in one family 
(hence called el-Dahabi), and was lost about the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuiw' (el-Ma'luf, p. 24) (see p. 294. n 2). 

^ The corporation of linen-weavers m the Fayyum, for example, was taxed 
at 20,000 paras annually (Girard 598!; cf. also Jomard, O98 
’*■ See the descriptions in Lane’s Modern Egyptians, chap. xx\ 

’ Although Girard says (p. 603) that there was no apprenticeship in the strict 
sense, the control exercised over learners was very' strict; cf. Qoudsi, ib 

Cf Lane’s description of the ceremony of admission into certain ot the 
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time, and any member of the craft was at liberty to oppose 
the admission of a candidate by displaying a specimen of fault} 
work done by him. A second ceremony of ‘binding’ was held 
when an artisan w'as promoted to master, but it was less elaborate, 
the candidate simply promising to obserw'e the usages ot the cratt - 
Here, too, the non-Moslem members and corporations- were 
placed in a somewhat anomalous position as a result of these 
religious associations.^ They w^re not, however, excluded from 
participating in the craft ceremonies and organization, and nor- 
Moslem members of a mixed corporation w^ere assigned Mosler.. 
craft-fathers’. On the other hand, their religious usages wen- 
respected, the Lord’s Prayer, for example, being substituted tur 
the Moslem oaths on the admission of a Christian candidate.-^ 
The number^ and organization of the craft corporations gave 
them a considerable influence in political life ; and since the scyl; 
of corporations had the right of entry to the Pasa in the time ut 
Mehmed *Aii,^ it may safely be assumed that they possessed the 
same right in the eighteenth centurv', and exercised it upon 
occasion. 

Their influence upon the administration and conduct ot the 
governors (as well as the mutinous character commonly attributed 
to their members) was enhanced in the Ottoman period bv the 
merging ot the Janissaiw^ and other local ocaks into the cratt cor- 
porations. Parallel to the development which w'e have alreadv 

crafts in Cairo (chap, xxvn ad hn ). and the diploma of admission into th^: 
corporation of bow-makers quoted bv Cabarti (ii. 214-16 v 136-9), which 
brings out very clearly the moral character of the rite. Qoudsi estimates the 
e.xpense to the candidate at from forW to ^ hundred francs all told, 

^ Qoudsi, 28. 

Such as the Christian corporations of masons and sculptors at Damascus 
and the Jewish slaughterers at Aleppo. The masons’ and builders’ corporation 
at Aleppo was apparently composed of XIoslems and Christians. The shoe- 
makers were divided into several craft sections; certain kinds of shoes were 
made by ^Moslems only, other kinds by Christians onlv, and some by both and 
by Jew's as w'ell, but they apparently formed a single corporation Amongst 
other mixed corporations were those of scribes and calligraphers, jewellers, 
coppersmiths, and carpenters (see Gazzi, 1. loi sqq. ; el-iMa'luf, ‘Industries oi 
Damascus in Journal of the Damascus Chamber of Commerce (in Arabic), 1922' 
One very curious mixed corporation, whose existence is characteristic of the 
tolerant social conditions in the ^Moslem cities, was that of the ‘boutfons, 
farceurs and parasites’ at Damascus, with one ^Moslem and one Christian §eyh. 
and a burlesque ceremony of admission (Qoudsi, 30) 

^ It IS not unlikely that one of the objects underlying the formation of these 
religious affiliations in the first place (during the Middle Ages) was the peaceful 
conversion of the artisan class to the Islamic faith. 

^ Qoudsi, 20 

^ An exact enumeration is not yet possible, Cabarti usuallv mentions 70 or 
72 corporations at Cairo, but in one passage (relating to 1814) seems to imply 
the ex^tence of as many as 106 (iv, 198—200 ix 67—72). Bow ring (in 183^) 
gives the number at Cairo as 164 (p, 117), but this figure is perhaps accounted 
tor by monopolizations In any case many of these were mercantile or other 
non-artisan corporation-^ Bowring, ii"- 
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traced in Istanbul itself, ^ the ocaks of Cairo, Damascus, Aleppo, 
Bagdad, and the lesser cities had gradually filtered into the local 
crafts and in many cases controlled or even monopolized the cor- 
porations. At the beginning of the eighteenth century, it could be 
asserted that the corporations of Cairo were composed mainly of 
soldiers and soldiers' sons,- and although in practice these artisans 
(who were called by the Turkish name of yoldas^ Arabicized as 
ilddf^) were exempt from military service, their names were still 
inscribed on the registers of the ocaks, they still enjoyed a share 
in the distributions made to the troops, and they retained a claim 
to the protection of their regiments.*^ At Bagdad the population 
is said to have been ‘almost entirely composed of Janissaries, 
engaged in commerce and industiy^'A The same feature is also 
attested in Syria^ and was particularly marked at Tripoli.'^ 

Compared with their medieval antetypes, the industrial pro- 
ducts of Egypt and Western Asia at the end of the eighteenth 
century were on the whole primitive and coarse. For this regres- 
sion there were several causes. The general economic exhaustion 
of the Near East, caused by the wars and natural disasters of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, had been reinforced by the 
transference of the bulk of the Indian trade to the African sea- 
route in the sixteenth. The hereditary structure of industry made 
easy the transplanting of whole crafts, particularly the finer and 
more specialized crafts, the secrets of which were jealously guarded 
by a few families.^ Apart from such administrative interference, 
it not infrequently happened that a craft limited to a single tamily 
died out, and occasionallv a larger but still specialized cratt was 
destroyed by a natural catastrophe. An insidious factor was the 

^ See p. itS2, aho\e 

~ Cabarti, 1. 371. 88; cf Volney. 1 143. ‘Aujourd'hui les janissaries, les 

azabs, et les cinq autres corps ne sont qu'un ranias d ’artisans, de iroujats et de 
\agabonds qui "ardent les portes de qui Ics pa>e’ (an obvious exa^eeration since 
Mes cinq autres corps’ would include the Mamluks themselves). Similarly the 
Janissaries at Alexandria: Volney, 1 7. 

^ Cab. 11, 13 I, 135; 111. 92, 8:c, ; see abo\e, p. 59, n. 1 

^ Ct, the attempt of the kapndan puyi Hasan to reculate this situation' Cab. 

135 1'^' (^ery loose). It uas apparently the regular practice of Ottoman 
troops, on entering a city, that each soldier associated himselt with a local 
member of his own craft, and assured him ‘protection’ in return for a half-share 
in his profits, much to the indignation of the local artisans and tradesmen (Cab 
11. 1 16, 111. Sq IV 209. VI. ^ Rousseau, Bai^dad, p, 9 

‘Ces pretendus soldats ne sont plus que des artisans et des paysans aussi 
ignorans que les autres, mais beaucoup moms dociles Lorsqu’un pacha commet 
des abus d’autonte. ils sont toujours les premiers a le\ er I’etendard de la sedition’ 
(\^)lney, ii, 43). But it is ditiicult to believe that the janissaries engaged in 
agneulture as well as industry. " Volney, 11 bS 

' Timur, for example, carried od large numbers of craitsmen Irom Damascus 
to his capital, Samarkand: and the transft r of the capital troin ( \uro to IstanbuJ 
in\olv<.d some transplanting of industr;, , e\en if there is no truth in the store 
that after the capture of Cairo Selim remo\ ed a great mane artisans to Istanbul. 
Such as the great earthquake ot 1759 m Sena, which is supposed to have 
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growing competition of European goods— especially textile fabrics 
• — with native products, owing to the preference which the wealthy 
and powerful families showed for the former A But there can be 
little question that the main reasons were political and administra- 
tive — the lack of positive encouragement of industry, except by 
rare governors, the languishing economic conditions of the Near 
East as a whole under Ottoman rule, and the consen^atism of the 
corporations and artisansA supplemented by the exactions and 
peculations of Turkish and Mamluk governors and officials. On 
the other hand, the absorption of all the Arab lands in the same 
imperial structure, together with the lands on the northern coasts 
of the ^Mediterranean Sea, opened up new paths of economic 
intercourse, which stimulated industr\u it would not be sur- 
prising to find iii only reliable data were available) that what they 
had lost in the quality was offset by some considerable increase 
in the quantity of their manufactures. Nor were all the move- 
ments of industr}' in the one direction only ; in Syria at least, new 
crafts or sections of crafts were introduced during the Ottoman 
period either from other centres or to meet new needs. ^ 

In general the industries of the Ottoman lands stood upon a 
sound economic basis, each area utilizing mainly the raw materials 
produced in it, and where necessar}^ importing from the neighbour- 
ing regions what it required in exchange for its finished products 
The provincial towns were engaged m.ainly in the working up of 
local products for consumption within their own districts, but in 
the principal cities and a few other centres the main industries 
were organized on a large scale for export. In most cases, it is 
clear that we have to do with corporations of small master- 
craftsmen, carrying on their trade as a house industr\% although 
many may have had relatively large installations or establishments 
served by a number of journeymen and apprentices A The mention 
of weaving 'factories’ at Damietta and Rosetta^ also suggests a con- 
centration of looms under one roof and organized on capitalist lines.® 

destroyed the ateliers of the makers of kdsdni tiles at Damascus (aUTvIa luf, 
op. ciy 16-17), and which ruined the town of Ba'albck (Volney, 11. 183;. 

^ Cf Girard, 590 

^ All observers comnnent on the routine character of industry’, the works 
possessing a mechanical but unintelligent skill developed to 'a kind of instinct' 
(Denon s Travels, 1. 277 ' completely ignorant of the principles of their 

art fThornton, Turkey d 1 loi ); cf. Volney, 1 174, 11, 285; Bow ring, 57. 

- c g importation ot hlw tailoring: crafts at Damascus by Ottoman pashas 
al-Ma'luf, p 33 (perhap->— to judue by its Turkish name of aldca (‘striped’) — 
the important induatry of manufacturing striped cotton and silk garments was 
one of thcsLi, an example of a new industry w'as that of making mouthpieces 
for water-pipes, at Aleppo 

Cf Muradi. 1 167 (Sesyid Mahmud al-Falakasni,j. s Qu-ard, 601-2 

^ The daily wage of a weaver was from eight paras upwards. Girard, 595, 
597, 605. 
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The leading industry in most centres was, as it has always been, 
the manufacture of cotton, wool, and silk textiles. The spinning 
was usually done by women as a household occupation. Cotton 
staffs were woven in all important centres in ‘Irak, Syria, and 
Egypt. It was the principal industry at Say da and Gaza,i and 
there were extensive cotton manufactures at IMahallet el-Kebir, 
Beni Suef, and in Upper Egypt. When local supplies of cotton 
ran short, it was imported by Cairene merchants from Syria.^ 
Linen-weaving was from time immemorial a staple industry in 
Egypt, especially in the Delta, where ever\^ town of any size had 
several hundred looms. Their products, as well as the coarse 
linen packing-cloth of the Fa\Tum, had a steady market in Syria 
and Turkey.^ Wool-w'eaving w^as carried on in the Fa\wum and 
the Delta, the former specializing in white shawls (the w^eekly 
export of these to Cairo sometimes reached as many as tw'o 
thousand shaw^ls), the latter in woollen garments also in Northern 
Syria and Trak.s Silk-weaving w^as carried on not only in Syria, 
but the raw' silk was exported also to Egypt and wmrked up into 
a variety of articles in Cairo and the towms of the Delta, part of 
the produce being re-exported to Syria.® The silk-weaving indus- 
try supported also a number of auxiliarv^ trades : dyeing (the rose 
dye of Cairo being especially noted), embroidery^ and tassel- 
making,7 and the manufacture of gold and silver thread (at Cairo 
and Aleppo). The cotton and w'ool industries similarly gave em- 
ployment to large corporations of carders. In addition to textiles, 
the w^eaving industries included mat-making, generally carried on 
as a local industry, but specialized in a few places wEere mats of 
a superior quality w^ere manufactured.^ 

^ \ olney, li. 99, 208; he estimates about five hundred looms in Gaza 

‘ Girard, 594-7, 601; about r^'o thousand cotton weavers in M. el-Kebir, 
and five to sue hundred at Beni Suef. It is important to note that the cotton 
industry' in Egypt was in a flourishing condition long before the period of 
Alehmed 'Ali Thornton {Turkey^, 1. 67) cites ‘the silk, linen, and cotton stuflfs 
of Cairo’ among the most highly skilled manufactures in the Ottoman do- 
minions. Cf. also Volney on the qualiW of the cotton fabrics of Damascus 

(n.^ 155)- 

^ Girard, 597-600 The prepared flax was bought by the women in the 
markets, and the spun thread sold by them at four paras the skein. 

''' Girard, 598-600* the Fayyum industry* was taxed at two paras per loom 
per week. 

The data for Aleppo are taken mainly from Gazzi, 1 loi sqq ; those relating 
to Irak from Rousseau’s Description dn Pachalik de Bagdad. 

^ Girard, 601-2; OliMcr, li. 9; Blumenau, 306. According to Jewish sources, 
most of the silk w*eavers at Cairo w*ere Jew's. 

' These were carried out at Aleppo mostly by women, according to ( iazzi 
(loc. cit ), but at Cairo there was a corporation of silk cord and ta«s<. 1 -makers 
Cakkddin' Cab. 1. 350,111. 89). 

® e.g. in the Faw'uni and at Meniif in the Delta, the latter occupemg six or 
seven hundred workman. The reeds w’ere supplied be the Gawabit Arabs from 
the Wadi Natriin, and the mats w'erc exported Cairo, ''^eria. and Turkey — 
Girard, 604-5. 
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The manufacture of oil and oil products occupied several indus- 
tries. In Egypt, oil was manufactured in most towns for local 
consumption from the seed of lettuce, carthamus, colza, flax, or 
sesame, lettuce oil being also exported to Arabia from Upper 
Eg\'pt. This manufacture was remarkable for requiring the most 
expensive machines used in Egypt, the price of an oil-press rising 
to four hundred dollars.^ In Svria the universal culture of the 
olive supplied the raw materials for an extensive soap-making 
industry, especially in Palestine and Aleppo, ^ where there was 
also a smaller candle-making industiyx Among the lesser indus- 
tries may be mentioned the distillation of rose-water in the 
Fayyum;^ the manufacture of loaf sugar and molasses in Upper 
Egypt the manufacture of sal-ammoniac, chiefly from refuse 
dumps, in Cairo and the Delta the production of salt by evapora- 
tion, and of saltpeter;^ and iron-smelting in the Lebanon." An 
important Egyptian industix^ the incubation of chickens, was 
largely a monopoly of the provincial governors, wEo farmed out 
the incubators to intendants, that of Luxor, for example, at a rate 
of thirty dollars a month. ^ 

The minor and more specialized arts and crafts w’ere confined 
to the principal cities. The w^ood and metal-working crafts wxre 
as strongly represented at Cairo, wLere practically all the raw’ 
materials had to be imported, as in the Syrian towns; but there 
w'as little demand for luxurious or artistic furniture, and these 

^ (Urard, 605-7. In f^eneral, the employment of machines was hindered not 
only by the cost of installation and working, but also because the labour of men 
and animals was less expensnc, ouinc; to the cheapness of living and low wages. 

^ The soda was supplied by Beduin Arabs, \sho obtained it by burning the 
alkaline desert plants (\ olney, 11. lyb, Russell, iS). Alkali was even exported 
from Alexandria to Syria for this purpose (Savary, 1. 44), but Alexandria itself 
maintained a number of soap factories with oil imported from Crete (Olivier, 
11 9). 

' Girard, 609 

At har^ut and Ahmim ; an interesting case, since it was a joint enterprise 
between a group of Mamluks and manufacturers, the former supplying land, 
buildings, and materials, the latter the workmen, \vho received a daily wage of 
SIX paras Cjirard, 5<S6, 610-11. The a\erage sale price of loaf sugar was ten 
dollars per kantdr of 150 rotls\ according to Jomard (716) the finest refined 
sugar 'qui approche de celui de Hambourg’ sold at 60 paras the rotl. On the 
increased demand tor Egyptian sugar in the nineties see Olivier, ii. 172 

- Girard, 611-13. The factorx^ at Mansura occupied thirty workmen, who 
were paid 2^ dollar^ ]'^tr month in addition to their food. Sal-ammoniac was 
one ot the principal exports of Eg\'pt, w'hich at one time supplied the whole of 
Europe; but Hlumcnau (p. 30S) remarks that owing to its impurirv it required 
a second sublimation at Alnrseilles 

' Chrard, 616-17 

al-Ma ICif, 13-14 \ subsidiarv ot this was tlie rnanutacture of tire-arms 

\ olne> describes the pnmitne methods used in founding the iron, and compares 
them with tht iunte luttiUint of the Pyrenees fii 2S7} 

(jirard, 61^-15 Eggs wtre bought at eight to ten paras per hundred plus 
one-ejuarter ot tin chickens hatched, the w'orkmen also were paid in chickens. 
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industries were everywhere in decay. ^ Syrian Christians and 
Armenians almost monopolized the profession of jeweller in all 
countries, the Jews having a special function in Egypt as brokers 
of the precious metals.- Glass-making was a traditional industry 
in Hebron, and was introduced from there into Damascus in the 
early Ottoman period. ^ Each industry was concentrated in a 
special quarter of the town, or in a separate suk (bazaar), in accord- 
ance with the traditional corporative organization.*^ 

While fishing was everywhere engaged in, organized fisheries 
existed only on Lakes Burlus and MenzMa in the Delta. The 
fishing rights on the former w^ere farmed out for 3,300 dollars 
annuallv to a bev, wEo emploved about four hundred fishermen. 
Additional men were engaged in the middle of spring for the 
catching and preparation of botargo.^ The fishing on Lake Alen- 
zala appears to have been carried on mainly by an association of 
fishermen, centred in the towmship of jMatariya, who paid a boat 
tax to the Pasa. Such fish as w'ere not sold fresh were sent to 
Damietta for curing and exported thence to Cairo and various 
parts of the Levant, chiefly for the use of the oriental Christians.^ 
Lastly, the large number of boats employed for all transport ser- 
vices on the Nile and its canals provided a valuable — indeed 
indispensable — occupation and source of income for the mass of 
those villagers wEo w’-ere engaged in agriculture during the winter 
only, and wEose profits on their crops w^ere sw^allow’ed up by the 
heavy taxation.^ A proportion of the population of the coastal 
tow'ns also served as seamen in the coasting vessels.® 

III. COMMERCE 

Compared with the structure of agriculture and industry that 
of commerce w*as complex and multiform.^ The internal com- 

‘ The art of the coppersmiths alone was allowed by M. Girard to have been 
azance — Girard. 617-19 At Aleppo the coppersmiths were Christians 
for the most part; at Damascus they were (and are) Jews. 

^ Samuel-Bernard, ^lotmoies, p. 399; cf. Kaniin-iidma, ap, Digeon, 276, and 
Cabarti, iv, 205 ix. 82 

^ Volney, 11. 196; al-Ma luf, 34. 

Russell, 6. A large number of industries have been omitted, as calbng for 
no special remark: e.g. the making of garments, head-gear, and shoes; building 
and carpentr\^; rope-making. 

' Prepared* from the roe and milt of a grey mullet {rnugil cephalus) which 
spawns in these waters. 

^ Girard. 615-16; Sa\ary (Eng. tr 1 318, 334). The corporatiort of sellers 
of salted fish (fasih) and botargo {batdrih) was one of the lowest in rank of the 
corporations of Cairo (Cab. 11 152 [not in trans.]). Nevertheless, there were 
several wealthy members, and it is related that one of them was robbed of four 
thousand dollars during the riots of 1815 (Cab iv 227 ix. 134), 

Girard, 621 ^ Olivier, li 8 

The fullest account of Egyptian commerce is contained in the already 
Irequently quoted monograph by Girard, Dc^scriptwn, 11 i, pp. 621-87. 

>uch sur\e\ exists for Syria or Irak For the European commerce see especially 
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merce of each region was conducted mainly through weekly 
markets in all towns and agricultural centres/ where the surplus 
produce of the district was exchanged for goods from the capital. 
At the latter similar weekly markets were held for the disposal of 
provincial imports/ while the main silks were alimented by the 
regular output of the regional industries. The wholesale trade and 
the larger operations of exportation and importation were carried 
out in the spacious hdns (called in Egypt zcekdlas, and by the Franks 
okels) with which the chief cities were abundantly provided. ^ 

Internal and inter-regional commerce, though flourishing up to 
a point, was handicapped by several factors. The general poverty 
of the population and its declining standard of living made any 
prospect of expansion exceedingly remote, and tended also to 
stereotype the range and quantity of commercial exchanges. The 
backwardness of means of communication and transport, ^ and 
the constant insecurity of travellers from highwaymen and robbers^ 
resulted not only in hea\y' personal losses but in a general slowing 
down of the tempo of commerce. Merchants preferred to wait 
until a large caravan was ready to travel in company, for the sake 
of the security offered by numbers.^ The neglect of the governors 
to prevent the silting up of canals and harbours, and the formation 
of dangerous shoals at the mouths of the Nile,'^ was probably 
more harmful to commerce than the taxes on tvekdlas^ and the 


P. iVIasson, Hisloirt du Commerce franfais dans le Lei ant an XVIP stecle (Paris, 
i8g6), Histoire . . . au Xl^IlL siecle (Pans, igiiC 

’ Supplemented by annual or semi-annual fairs, the most famous being the 
two fairs of Sidi Ahmad el-Bedawi at Tanta at the spring equinox and summer 
solstice. Interchange of produce between Beduins and settled population at 
local markets — Girard, 622-3; Pococke, 11. 144. 

^ Girard, 626. It is not quite clear, however, to what extent merchants acted 
as middlemen between producer and artisan, or the larger producers marketed 
their produce directly. 

^ Jomard (Description du Kaire, 727) asserts that, reckoning in all the smaller 
private establishments, the number of iiekalas at Cairo probably reached 1,200 
to 1,300. Lane (chap, xivj estimates about tv\o hundred in Cairo. For the hdns 
at Sayda, see 01 i\ier, 11 226 

^ In Egypt and 'Irak there were no roads to speak of; all communications 
were by water, often in\olving trans-shipment On the other hand, this allowed 
the carnage of goods m bulk, whereas in Syria camel-transport was the only 
available means, w^agons being unknown (cf. \'oinfcy, 11. 271). 

5 For the piracy practised by ‘certain villages’ on Nile craft see Girard, 628; 
Savarv' (Eng. tr.^,i. 74), brigandage on the Tigris and Euphrates, Rousseau, 52. 
On the insecurity of the roads m Palestine* Volney, u. 199; Aluradi, iv. 228; 
between Aleppo and the coast: Volney, li 56; Olivier. 11 296-7; 301-2; in 
'Irak Rousseau, 90, 94. Ct also Masson^, 11, 284-6. On the mam roads posts 
of guards (haffdrs) were established; but their activities were often confined to 
exacting sums of money from travellers; cf. Olivier, 11. 294. 

^ Hence the prominence given in the Arabic sources to the action of governors 
who restored order and made the roads safe: eg, Ali Bey. Haidar, i 76. 77; 
Muhammad Pasa al-'A/m — Muradi, iv loi 

Sav’ar;.*, i 35. 53-5, 310; the harbours of Ladikiya and Beyrut — Volney, 11. 
69, 78; Olivier, 11 27h. ^ Esteve, 361. 
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levying of market dues. Export and import duties, however, in 
the hands of unscrupulous agents and in times of political dis> 
turbance, were a crushing burden.^ How far the activities of 
Moslem merchants were hindered by the lack of organized banking 
facilities is difficult to estimate. Although the Islamic law, as is 
well known, forbids usurv^ in any shape or form, and is conse- 
quently opposed to the charging and taking of interest on loans, 
the prohibition was by no means universally observed. There 
were several methods by which the law could be evaded,- and 
those whose consciences would not allow them to do so could 
always hav^e recourse to the Jews or Copts. Girard mentions, in 
connexion with the rice plantations, that to take interest over 
10 per cent, was regarded as usurious, and elsewhere that the 
regularity of commercial relations between Egypt and the Barbary 
States allowed merchants to trade either for cash or on credit for 
one year, the interest in the latter case v^arying between 7 and 12 
per cent . 3 The same principle presumably applied also to com- 
mercial relations with Syria and Turkey. There is enough evi- 
dence in the Arabic sources to confirm that the placing out of 
money at interest was by no means uncommon amongst Moslems.^ 
But even this provision of credit did not offset for the Aloslem 
merchant the advantages which his European competitor reaped 
from his more flexible banking system, although it was due rather 
to the special privileges which (as will be seen later) were enjoyed 
by the latter and their proteges that they began to supplant the 
Moslem merchants to an increasing extent in the eighteenth 
century. 

On the other hand, the respect for the rites and usages of Islam, 
which the Ottoman government was always careful to show, 
activ^ely fav^oured the most remarkable and extenswe of the com- 
mercial operations in Moslem society. When even the lesser 
annual fairs held under the patronage of a noted saint were free 
of duty , 5 few Ottoman governors would venture to place obstacles 
in the wav of the pilgrim to the Holy Cities. The connexion 
between the Pilgrimage to Mecca and petty commerce has always 
been verv^ close in Islam. Practically all pilgrims chaffered their 
way to and from the Hijaz. Starting out with the merchandise 
of their native countries, they sold most of these on the journey 
and with the proceeds they purchased at Mecca the spices, pearls, 
and coffee of Arabia and the muslins, shawls, and pepper imported 

^ See below, pp. 311-12 and ch vii 
^ Descriptions in Chabrol, 261 sqq 
3 Girard, 577, 647. 

e.g. Cabarti, 1. 191 11 121, and the fortune of two thousand purses (titty 
million paras) left by Muhammad Qorbaci ‘the usurer’ (d 113S 1725: id. 1. 

3i5“t6). Girard, 627. 
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trom India, and disposed of these on their way homed Both 
Egypt and Syria profited greatly from this trade. The goods of 
pilgrims were allowed to enter Egypt not only free of duty, but 
without inspection by the customs authorities,- whether they 
came bv land caravan, or, as the majority of pilgrims even from 
the Barbary States now did, by sea.^ The importance of the 
Barbary trade to Eg}’pt is shown by the action of the Sultan of 
Morocco, who in 1746, in consequence of the molestation of the 
pilgrims by the Egyptian amir al~hacc, wrote a letter to the 'ulema 
of E2:ypt reproaching them for permitting these acts of impietv, 
and refused to allow the Moroccan caravan to join the Pilgrimage 
of that year; in the meantime, the offending amir was put to 
death. Syria, and especially Damascus, profited still more, the 
Syrian caravan being the premier caravan in size and importance. 
The furnishing of the multitudes of pilgrims with the quantities 
of provisions required for a three months’ journev to and from 
Mecca, and of thousands of them with means of transport and 
camping materials, was, indeed, the foundation of the economic 
prosperity of Damascus during the Ottoman period . 5 'Irak also 
shared in this traffic,^ though to a much smaller extent; but it 
found compensation in the arrival of large numbers of Persian 
pilgrims, alive and dead, to visit the $i'i shrines of Najaf, Kerbela, 
and Kazimeyn, and a lesser but persistent, stream of Sunni pil- 
grims, especially from India, to the tombs of Abu Hanifa and 
'Abd el-Kadir el-Gilani at Bagdad. 

The organization ot the mercantile .communities in the eigh- 
teenth century is somewhat obscure, and the verv sparse informa- 
tion available suggests that in both Eg\^pt and Syria it was bv no 
means so rigid as that of the artisans. Whether this applied also 
in earlier centuries, or whether the mercantile system, the most 
sensitive part of the Islamic social structure, was alreadv feeling 
the approaching storm, is, with our present knowledge,' difficult 
to say. Several corporations of retail merchants are mentioned in 
the sources,^ and as the merchants of each commodity were 

^ Cf. \ olney, ii i 54 - Suleyman’s kdnun-ndma, however, protests ener- 
j^etically against this ’abuse’, and orders that the customarv' duties should he 
exacted from all merchandise and slaves for sale imported bv pilgrims of cver\ 
rank— Digeon, 227. - Girard, 642; Esteve, 348. 

' Generally \ia Ueghorn (Chrard, 643) It is noteworthy that m medieval 
times duty was generally le\ led upon the goods of pilgrims passing through 
Eg\ pt, even under a ruler of such scrupulous orthodoxv as Saladin: see Ibn 
Jubair 239-40 fparaphra>ed in Carra de Vaux, Les Pemeurs dt V Islam, 11. 89-91). 

^ Uabarti, 1 174 11 77-y. 

" ^auv'aget in Rti ue dt^ EtudiS hlamiques, 1934, pp 469-70. 

Cf. Rousseau, 1 19 Ue-exports from Arabia) 

t‘ g tobacco-sellers and soap-sellers (Cab. 111 107—8 vi 207), cloth-sellers 
(11. 224 V 1531, cotfee and spice merchants and grain merchants (11 151-2,%'. 
5 ~ 7 )- 
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usually grouped together in the markets, the organization by suks, 
each with its seyh,^ was probably identical with the corporative 
organization. We have no knowledge, however, of admission 
ceremonies into these corporations, corresponding to those in the 
artisan guilds, and they may have been merely administrative 
groupings. The head of the mercantile community, usually the 
wealthiest of the merchants, was known in Cairo as the §dh- 
bandar\- his duties were ‘to exercise authority over all the mer- 
chants, artisans, and retail dealers in their disputes and internal 
regulationsh-^ A similar office existed in Damascus, and it is re- 
corded that during a riot in 1793 the governor ordered him to put 
a stop to it, whereupon he ‘separated the combatantsk^ 

The merchants, though by no means exempt from avanias and 
extortions, formed a wealthy and respected section of Moslem 
society , 5 Together with the secretaries and a section of the ^ ulema 
they constituted a real middle-class, and were often able to bring 
pressure to bear on the administration. The principal merchants 
were reckoned amongst the ay an or ‘notables’ of their city, and 
several merchant families, even in the eighteenth century^, acquired 
immense fortunes and intermarried with the Beys and aristocratic 
military^ and seyhly houses.^ The founder of the §ara’ibi family 
in Cairo, Muhammad el-Dada (d. 1724), left 1,480 purses in gold 
and a vast amount of movable and immovable property, including 
a fleet of three vessels in the Red Sea.^ The Safarcalani family at 
Damascus built and endowed several mosques.^ Such merchant 
houses naturally maintained branches or agencies in other cities,^ 

^ Cab IV. 250 IX. 182. There are also references to corporations of traders 
in specific suks— IV lyy ix. 6 q • tucedr el-Guriya, tucedr Han el-Haltli, tucedr 
el-Hamzdzvi (the last named probably being Greeks). 

“ The term does not occur in Cabarti prior to the appointment ot Seyyid 
Muhammad el-Mahruki in 1813 — iv. 176 ix. 90; but it is found in the Thousand 
ami One Sights (the text of \shich dates from the eighteenth centur> 9 , see Lane’s 
translation, in 361, and the duties of the office are confirmed by Jomard’s 
statement (p. 724) that his father, ScNA id Ahmad el-Mahruki 'preside un tribunal 
de commerce’. 

^ Cabarti, loc. cit. The extension ot his authority ov-er the artisans may have 
been an innovation by Mehmed 'Ali. 

* Mich. Dam. 7; he is here called el-Hutakaddim beyna d-tucedr (“premier 
merchant’). 

5 Various reasons may be assigned for this: the absence of a real feudal 
system, the connexions formed between the merchants and the §eyhs and "ulemdy 
the influence they acquired by their wealth, the association of commerce with 
the Pilgrimage, and (probably not the least important) the fact that, since 
Muhammad himself had been a merchant, commerce was always regarded in 
Islam as an honourable occupation, 

^ e g. Cabarti, 11. 221 v. 148. For the a yd?i see above, p. 198. 

Cab. 1 87 1 203; cf. also 1. 176, 204 11. 80-1, 144-5 Other wealthy Cairene 
families (of Magnbine origin): i. 375; li 218-19 in. 141 ; v. 142. 

^ Muradi, 1. 15-16. 'Umar el-S. (d 1700) left 65,000 piastres in cash m 
addition to goods, buildings, and landed estates (ib. 111 187) 
e.g. Cuhi family of Aleppo — Muradi, iv 13 1 
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and in view of the dangers of the road were sometimes under the 
necessity of engaging armed retainers^ It was not uncommon tor 
st yhlv families to engage in trade and to make considerable profits^ 
although in some case^, particularly among the strict Hanbali 
schooh they preterred 'honest* trade ti. the holding of posts paid 
out of revenues acquired by means of doubtful legality, in the eyes 
of the Canon Law.-^ 

Fiom S\ria hgypt imported large quantities of silk yarn-^ and 
other raw materials as required for its textile fact{)ries (cotton, 
gall-nuts, dyej, indigo, sesame seed, a considerable range of Syrian 
textiles, Soap, olive oil, dried apricots and figs, and tobacco. These 
goods were mainly transported by sea from the Syrian ports to 
Damictta either on Greek or Turkish vessels or European coasting- 
\ es^ch. Small caravans were occasionally convoyed by the Arabs 
of Sinai trom Palestine. ^ They carried in return mainly food- 
stutfs: nee, beans, lentils, and wTeat, if required; some manufac- 
tured imeu and silk fabrics, indigo, sal-ammoniac, sugar, hides, 
and mother-of-pearl shells,^ and a ainall proportion of Sudanese 
prriducts. The average profits made either w^ay w^ere from lo to 
30 per cento Fhorn the Eur(jpean provinces of Turkey and 
Smyrna the chief imports were textiles, dried fruits, furs, tar, 
w'ood, and arms, m return for rice, w'heat, dates, sugar, saffron, 
skins, w'oven iabnc'-, cotton and linen yarn, senna, coffee, and 
Indian and Sudanese products, including slaves.^ 

For the local trade between Syria and Turkey and 'Irak no 
detailed figures are acailable. The principal local exports w^ere, 
as before, textiles, silk, gall-nuts, tobacco, indigo, and dried fruits. 
Aleppo was the centre of an extensive trade in pistachio nuts,^ 
and one of the principal markets of w'hite slaves from the Cau- 
casian regions. Irak exported few' of its local products, except 
the dates of Basra, the lading of its caravans coming almost en- 
tirely from India, Persia, anci Arabia (pearls, coffee, and spices).^ ^ 

^ Slc Roa5^^.au :>■ ■ ot ‘Ebn Rtrzk' at Ba>ra (p 45; 

- Muradi. 1. 175, zw. Muradi, 1 68 

-VL'Out thre^ i naic's. or 135 lb weight, niainly from Tripoli and 

Bc> rut On the po*)r of the silk ot Tripoli see Volney, 11 67. 

- Cjiraid, r>44-7, i 177 'There was also a regular contraband traffic 

\ia Lake Mcnzala — Girard, 64^;. 

100,000 to 200, Gco, tugethei w uh 200. coo Jt5w-rdlm nuts and 25 tons of a 
grain e’alled all u-t a t<<i niaknig chaplets, fCc., tor Christian pilgrims. 

According tu \ olney ar rSi-2i this wa'> the principal njdustry of both Yloslems 
and Christiari:> ,iC Je tu:;.slen-i Large quantities were also exported from Jeru- 
salem to Turkey a>ul tru Mediterranean c- -untnes. and the* consent of Terra 
.'^arita aluiu_ wa^ i- • gain 50,000 piistres a >ear from this trade 

" ( xiraru, "> 

Chabred, lo._ cit , t.jhiev, i 177 

\ e)lne> . 11 4'v--sa, 135, Uh'-nr, 11 50^ Ir c'. idtnt that Damascus and 

.''■'Outhern ria trade . t nieiy, Ka .pt, pu ,\irh I urke\ and 'Irak 

Gazzi, 1 14S Rousseau, ic, 44, 
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Internal commerce, however, formed only a relatively small 
proportion of commercial relations in the Ottoman Empire. Se- 
verely though Egypt and the other Arab lands had suffered from 
the transference of the main Indian trade to the Cape route, their 
geographical position still conferred upon them immense natural 
advantages as centres of the entrepot trade between Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. The main points of convergence of the trade-routes 
were Cairo and Aleppo, with a secondary centre at Bagdad. Cairo 
possessed a monopoly of the caravan trade with the Eastern Sudan 
and (except for such commodities as were exported by the pilgrim 
caravans through Damascus and Trak) of that with the Arabian 
provinces on the Red Sea. Aleppo^ was the gateway of the trade 
route to Bagdad, wEich sensed as the main channel for commercial 
relations with Persia and the Persian Gulf. But these relations in 
themselves would have had little importance had it not been for 
the outer termini of the chain : Europe, Persia, and India. The 
produce of Egypt and Syria entered into all these transactions in 
very unequal proportions — a fact which the sequel will show' to 
have had serious, and in the end disastrous, consequences for the 
structure of internal commerce as w'ell. Even in internal com- 
merce, by the end of the eighteenth century, a very large, possibly 
the greater, proportion of local produce in Egypt w^as exchanged 
for European goods, such as cheap ironmongery^ and glass, and 
to a lesser extent for Indian stuffs. ^ The preponderating, and in- 
deed indispensable, place wEich they held in the entrepot trade 
will be appreciated best from a brief survey of the principal 
exchanges. 

The annual caravans from Darfur and Sennar, wEich brought 
ivory, tamarind, hides, tiger-skins, gum, cassia, ostrich feathers, 
gold dust, and natron, as well as negro slaves,^ took back with 
them little of Egyptian manufacture except cotton goods and 
other textiles. The great bulk of their purchases were of Indian 
or European origin : silks, muslins, shawls, glass-ware, mirrors, 
razors, files and other metal goods, guns and gunpow'der, and a 

^ It IS significant that all the vast hdns still to be found in Aleppo date from 
the Ottoman period. See generalK J. Sauvaget, Alep (Pans, iv4i). i S6 tT , 
and fur relations between Aleppo and the interior Charles-Rou\, Lts Edullf^ 
de Sy?it (Pans, 1928), Annexe VII. Detailed accounts of the routes are given 
!u Christina Phelps Grant, The S\nu?i Desert (London, 1937) 

- Girard, 626, 628. See also the lists of Eg>'ptian imports and exports in 
Chabrol, 286-97 ^^id 300-3 

- Fur a detailed statement of the a\ erage imports and exports of these caravans 
see Girard, 629-40 The Darfur caravan brought annually about live or six 
thousand slaves (over four-fifths of them femalel, those from Sennar a feu 
hundreds in the year 

^ 'Fhe Dartur caravan, for example, took 25 tons of N'cnetian glass, 4.000 
packages ot razors and i.ooo of files, the Sennar caravan 5 tons of glass-ware 
and 1 8,000 mirror^. 
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variety of materials for ornaments and cosmetics. In return for 
the oil, honey, butter, tarbushes, morocco slippers, and woollen 
shawls and cloaks imported from the Barbary States, Egypt ex- 
ported a much larger volume of goods, the major portion con- 
sisting of linen and cotton stuffsd The remainder, except for 
some sal-ammoniac and occasionally dried rose leaves, was made 
up of coffee and spices from India and Arabia. The Moroccan 
land caravan took about equal quantities of Syrian and Egyptian 
textiles.- 

The maritime commerce between the Red Sea ports ot Suez 
and Kusayr and the Arabian ports of Yanbu' and Jedda was still 
fairly extensive. 'Ehe import trade at Kusayr consisted almost 
exclusively of coffee from the Yemen via Jedda, some ten or 
twenty vessels arriving each month that of Suez, in addition to 
coffee, gum, incense, and other South Arabian products was sup- 
plemented by the muslins and other Indian fabrics brought to 
Arabia by the pilgrims from the East, and by a small trade with 
Jedda by Arab and Malay vessels. ^ Goods landed at Kusayr were 
transported on hired camels to Kena and thence by river to Cairo, 
those landed at Suez were conveyed to Cairo by four Arab tribes 
for a hire of ninety paras per camel. ^ In return, Eg}^pt exported 
to Arabia forty to fifty thousand ardebhs of wheat, beans, and 
lentils, as well as oil, sugar, safflower, and linen fabrics through 
Kusayr, and from Suez considerable quantities of European 
goods : Venetian glass-ware and coral, cochineal, saffron, iron, lead, 
copper, paper, gilt and silvered thread, to a total value well ex- 
ceeding a quarter of a million dollars.^ 

At the other extreme, Basra and Bagdad imported an extensive 

^ Ten to twelve shiploads annually to Tunis, three or four to Algiers, and 
two or three to Tripoli, each carr>’ing from 150 to 400 bales of woven fabrics, 
a small quantity being of Syrian manufacture. The bale of ordinary linen and 
cotton stulTs contained three to four hundred pieces, valued at from 60 to 200 
paras the piece (Girard, 642). 

^ Girard, 641-4 \ olney (1. 76) estimates the Barbary caravan at 3,000—4,000 
camels, 

3 These vessels were open sailing-ships (‘dhows’), built mostly in India, and 
of 70 to 80 tons burthen, the largest being of go tons. There was also at the end 
of the centur\' a shipyard at Jedda, the materials being supplied by the English 
from India, The cost of a dhow w'as 4,000—5,000 piastres (Girard, 655). The 
harbour at Isusayr was a shallow* open roadstead, and vessels were unloaded by 
porters in the sea. 

Girard, 650-7. A large proportion of Indian goods, however, came over- 
land with the pilgrim cara\an, since they w*ere allowed in duty-free, whereas at 
Kusayr they paid an import dutv* of 10 per cent In 1798 the value of Indian 
imports by cara’/an still amounted to between 250,000 and 300,000 dollars, and 
twenty'-tive years earlier was much greater. 

^ A sum of twenty-three piastres per camel w*as paid as protection-money to 
the Ababda Arabs, through w*hose ranges the route to Kusayr ran, and an 
additional import duty of 3^ piastres per hundredweight was levied at Kena 

^ Girard, 658-61, 
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variety of products from India, Persia, and Arabia, mostly for 
transport to Aleppo and Damascus, which were paid for almost 
entirely by European goods and coin, except for the local produce 
of dates and tobacco.^ 

The European trade itself reveals a similar tendency. The 
principal imports into Eg^’pt were hea\7 fabrics and satins, paper, 
glass-ware, metals and ironmonger}^ arms, spices, and wood into 
Syria, woollens, dyes, sugar, West Indian coffee, paper, metals 
and ironmongery, and luxury articles. ^ In return, Egypt exported 
a small proportion of its native products (principally safflower, 
sal-ammoniac, senna, natron, hides, and some linen and cotton 
fabrics),^ the remainder consisting of re-exports from Arabia 
(coffee, incense, gum, and drugs) and from the Sudan (ivory, gum, 
tamarind, ostrich plumes). From Aleppo, the exports included 
re-exports from Persia and Arabia as well as gall-nuts and copper, 
but Southern Syria offered nothing but its own raw materials, 
chiefly cotton and silk.^ 

It is obvious from this survey that the external commerce of the 
Arab countries was of little benefit to them, and in so tar as the 
imports consisted of manufactured articles and luxury goods for 
the rich, while the exports consisted of raw and unworked mate- 
rials, it was directlv injurious to their industr}" and to their eco- 
nomic wellbeing.^ In addition to this, it placed a strain upon their 

* Rousseau, 44—5, iiq— 20. The principal imports were: From India and the 
Archipelago — indigo, shawls, silks and cottons, spices, and sugar; from Persia 
silk, wools, lambskins, pipe stems, shawls, saffron, tobacco, sulphur, nitre, 
fabrics, dried fruits, carpets, metals, and various arugs; from Arabia coffee, 
pearls, incense, mvrrh, drugs. The European goods exported in exchange were 
woollens, satins, galloons, jeweller\x coral, gold and silver cloth, ironmonger\% &c. 

“ Details in Girard, 662-78 These were brought to Eg>'pt almost exclusively 
on vessels from Venice, Trieste, Leghorn, and ^larseilles, the products of other 
than French and Italian origin utilizing the most convenient of these services 
(e.g. metals and ironmonger^' from the Empire through Venice, English arms 
and general merchandise through Leghorn, English and Swedish metals and 
Dutch spices via Vlarseilles). In the nineties some forW voyages were made 
annually from these ports to Alexandria (6-7 from \ enice, 12-15 from Leghorn, 
and about 20 from Vlarseilles, ships of 200-400 tons burthen). 

^ Plainly by French vessels (see Charles-Roux, Les ^chelles, and Report of 
Chamber of Commerce at Marseilles, appended to \ olney, ii. 340-60), but 
English and other goods reached Alexandretta from Leghorn. There were also 
a large number of French vessels engaged in cabotage in the Levant (ibid ; 
Girard, 675), and a few' English vessels (Charles-Roux, 82). 

* Leghorn, however, took large quantities of flax and cotton thread The 
export of w’heat by European merchants w'as subjected to such stringent regu- 
lations as to be practically prohibited (cf. Digeon, 221). 

® Report of Chamber of Commerce of IMarseilles (loc cit.); cf \olne\, 11. 
279; Charles-Roux, 7-8. 

^ ‘Si Ton considere qu’une grande partie des marchandises de 1 Inde et du 
cafe, passe a I’etranger, que la dette en est acquittee avec des marchanaises 
d’Europe et de Turkic; que la consornmation du pays consistc presque toute 
en objets de luxe qui nnt re^u leur dernier travail; enfin, que les produits donnes 
en retour sont, en grande partie, des matieres brutes, I on jugera que 
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monetan’ equilibrium, which was probably one of the chief factors 
in the steady depreciation of the silver currency during the cen- 
tur\’A On the one hand the local currency was struck in insufficient 
quantities to meet the needs of this commerce, and every year a 
large amount of currency was exported to the Levant trom France 
and Italy.2 On the other hand the Indian and Arabian trade caused 
a ruinous drain of gold and silver from Egypt, Syria, and 'Irak 
alike, since few of their own products were taken in exchange, 
and what of the balance was not met by European wares was taken 
out in coinA And to make matters worse, both Arabs and Indians 
were unwilling to accept any silver other than the Imperial (or 
Hungarian) thaler, known as Abu Taka or 'pataqueh*^ 

The economic disadvantages to Egypt and Syria ot the Euro- 
pean and Eastern trade might have been offset to some extent, 
materially if Egyptian and Alosiem Syrian^ merchants had taken 
a large share in it, intellectuallv if intercourse with European mer- 
chants had broadened the outlook of even small sections of Yloslem 
societv, and dispelled some of the ignorance of the world that was 
so strikingly characteristic of it at this time. But neither condition 
was fulfilled, and it would not be altogether unreasonable to see 
in this double deficiency the prime cause of the violent dislocation 
of Moslem society in the following century. 

The European trade was entirely in the hands of Christians 
(European and Levantine) and Jews. The French Levant Com- 
pany dealt exclusively with French business houses and Levantine 
proteges in the echelles of Egypt and Syria. The Venetian cargoes 
were addressed (at the end of the century) to four Venetian and 
four Jewish firms at Alexandria and Cairo. The Tuscan trade was 
maintained not only by the few Italian (other than Austrian) mer- 
chants in Egypt and Syria, but even more by Jewish merchants at 
Leghorn, who acted as agents for European exporters of all 

tout ce commerce s’execute sans qu’il y en r^sulte beaucoup d’avantages pour 
la nchesse de TEgN'pte et le bien-etre de la nation’: Volney, i. 178; cf. for Syria 
ii. 281. The same sentiment is expressed by the French ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, Choiseul-Goffier, in a letter to 'Montmorin (January' 25th, 1788): 
‘Si les Turcs sont les plus incommodes allies . . . ils doivent aussi Ctre consideres 
comme une des riches colonies de la France’ (quoted in Masson, 11. 279). 

* See below, Chap vii 

^ It seems impossible to obtain any accurate computation of the amount 
in\olved. E\en the figures of official French reports differ widelv’ cf. IVIasson, 
II. 506-8 The figure gnen in the Report of the Chamber of Commerce at 
Marseilles {apud \olney, 11 547-9), namely, one million francs per annum to 
Syria and Eg>pt alone, is probably the best average. But the Hungarian and 
Spanish currency was imported mainly from the Italian ports, so that the grand 
total may be three or tour tirnt'^ that amount, Cf. also Girard, 662 sqq.: 
Chabrol, 285, 

^ Cf Chabrol, 287, Deroii s Travels, n, 227, Rousseau, 45: Olivier, 11. 452. 

Masson, 11 507 

The significance ot the religious qualification will appear below. 
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nationalities and were in correspondence with Christian merchants 
at Damascus and Aleppo d The greater part of the commerce 
with the Barbary States also was carried on via Leghorn or by 
French vessels on cabotage. The Sudanese and Arabian trade 
(apart from the Pilgrimage caravan) was in the hands of Arab 
merchants from these countries.^ The commerce between Aleppo 
and Bagdad was conducted mainly by Armenians,-' that between 
Iran and Trak by Persian merchants domiciled at Bagdad;-^ that 
of the Persian Gulf w^as monopolized by Arabs and English. ^ 
Xor was even the internal and inter-regional commerce a preserve 
of the Moslem merchants. Although the greater part of the 
freight carried in the European coasting-vessels belonged to 
Turkish merchants,^ a proportion — difficult to estimate at the be- 
ginning of the centur}^, but steadily growing as it advanced— of 
the local trade of Egypt, Syria, and Turkey w^as in the hands of 
Christian Syrians, Greeks, Jew's, and Armenians.^ So long as ail 
w'ere fellow' subjects of the Ottoman Empire with their Aloslem 
competitors, little harm was done, but before the century was out, 
these coniessional differences began to assume grave significance. 

The main cause of these developments is to be sought, not in 
any deep-laid scheme of foreign merchants or governments, but 
in the exclusiveness of Aloslem society. The oriental non-Moslems 
had, as w'ill be seen, recognized social functions and a correspond- 
ing status, but the Franks w'ere relegated to the margins. In spite 
ol their privileges they were subject to numerous legal restric- 
tions,^ which were, however, probably less prohibitive of inter- 
course w'ith the Moslems than w'as the reserve which the latter 
maintained, for all their outw'ard courtesy. It w'as not the same in 
all cities ; Aleppo, for example, w'as distinguished tor the tolerance 


^ See generally Masson, Gerard, Wood, and Charles-Roux, 48-9, 184. 

Girard, 651-2. 

^ Olivier, 11. 306; Charles-Roux, 202. 

Rousseau, 10: ‘pour la plupart des gens instruits, probes, sinceres et douts 
de toutes les qualites essentielles aux negocians etrangers’. 

^ Rousseau, 37 

‘La caravane ou cabotage cutier, est une branche d’lndustrie precieuse en 
ce que, de\enant les voituners des Turks et de leurs marchandi’^es, nous 
retirons sans aucun risque le salaire et Tentrctien de nos batimens et de nos 
matelots. . . . On estime a cent cinquante voiles les caravaneurs qui partent soit 
de Marseille. s<Jit d’Agde, dea Martigues, de la C’u>tat ou d 'Antibes; iK sont 
expedies pour deux ans, en suppo«;ant qu’il en rentre cent par an a\ec chacun 
20,000 trancs de proht, c'est un total de 2,000,000’ Report ot' Marseilles 
Chamber of Commerce, Volney, 11 258, ct 01 i\ ler, 11 <■> In lygS (lirard 
(p. 6751 estimated about 100 French \essels on cabotage in the Levant 

' On the other hand, it is totally false to represent them as practicahe monopo- 
lizing the internal commerce, as \'olney does fii 277)' cf. Cdivier, n 307 

^ \'olney, 1. 196, calls it ‘une detention habitutUe’, and though thi^ phrase 
refers to the situation of the merchants after 1777 matters were littL better at 
an earlier period, cf. Masson and Charles-Roux, 33. 
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of its inhabitants,^ Damascus for their intolerance,- while Cairo 
occupied an intermediate position. This situation had the two 
serious results already indicated. Since the Frank merchants had 
need of local asrents, interpreters, and foiirni^^eiirs, they had no 
alternative but to make use of those sections ot the population 
which were ready to associate with them. In Egypt these were 
mainly Jews, until the middle ot the century;-' m Syria, mainly 
Christians of the coastal regions, especially the Melkites (L niate 
Greeks), together witli Armenians in Aleppo. In spite of the 
efforts of the European merchants, especially in the French 
echelleSy to restrict these ‘proteges’ to their role of agents, many 
of them, having once gained a footing in the European trade, 
developed it on their own accounts In this they were aided 
by their assimilation to the nationality of their protectors, by virtue 
of the usages in torce under the Capitulations, w’hereby the Am- 
bassadors at Constantinople w'ere empowered to grant berdts or 
patents ot protection issued by the Porte to a number of selected 
persons in their service. 

In the latter halt ot the centur\\ the commercial activities ot the 
Syrian Christians and the Armenians in particular were intensified 
and extended, both in external and internal trade. Two factors 
contributed to this development. One was the abuse of the ambas- 
sadors’ privilege to grant berdts. ‘lAventy years or so ago’, writes 
\ olney in 1785, ‘they w*ere given to understand that it w'as more 
lucrative to sell them. The present price is irorn five to six thou- 
sand livres.’^ And since each ambassador had fifty berdts placed 
at his disposal, and the gilt w^as renew^ed on each fresh appoint- 
ment, it is not surprising that the number ot such proteges, 
assimilated to French, A^ustrian, Swedish, British, and other 
European nationalities, and sharing the same consular jurisdiction, 
mounted rapidly. The extent of the abuse mav be gathered from 
the report that in 1793 the Pa^a iA Aleppo complained to the Porte 
that the number ot consular ‘dragomans’ in Aleppo amounted to 
about fitteen hundred, all exempted from taxation and engaged in 
commerce, A special commissioner was sent from Istanbul to 
make investigation, wuth the result that all but six were deprived 

‘ Cf. \ uinty, 11 51 ’ 'Lts Habitants musuirnana ou chretiens passent avec 
raison pour Itrs plus civilisc^ dc toute la Turkic’; Masson, ii. 28b; OliMer, 11. 
313. But the latter ;int?les out the population of Bapdad as more polished, 
educated, active, and tolerant than that ot any other cit> . n. 386 

^ Cf Volney, 11 1 51 

^ I he Copts btiny cnt^a^cd in land revenue operations, and little yiven to 
trade. 

* See Masson, 11. 167-S, on tne contradictory policy ot the French authorities 
towards the etrarvjcrb proteL;cs’ — ‘Juits, Armciiiciia ou autres, tous commer- 
(;ants^haDiles, peu scrupuleux et envahos'^eurs’ 

\ Volney, 11 278, ct. Wood, Lezant Company^ 13c 
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of their berdts freal or fictitious), and, in spite of their offers of 
bribes, were sent to Istanbul for punishments 

By assimilation to a European nationality, former Ottoman 
subjects gained a twofold advanta<>c. In the first place they gained 
the protection of the consuls of the European states, and of the 
means of redress which the consuls were frequently able to employ, 
against the interminable extortions and avanias which the caprice 
and greed of customs officers and of go\ernors inflicted upon all 
branches of trade,- and which were often transformed by repetition 
into regular duties. Xot that they escaped entirely, anv more than 
their European protectors, from these exactions, hut at least they 
fared better than Ottoman subjects, whose only protection and 
resource were the law -courts : and though the law-courts might 
deal more or less satisfactorily with ordinary cr\'il and commercial 
suits, they were powerless against the arbitrary tyrannies of the 
later Mamluk Beys, Pasas of the type of Ahmad Cezzar, and 
their agents.' In the second place, they became entitled to the 
priyileges granted to European merchants under the Capitula- 
tions, and more especially to the low er range of duties upon their 
imports and exports.-^ By this means they were enabled to under- 
cut their competitors of Ottoman nationality and to acquire 
towards the end of the century^ a quasi-monopoly of the wholesale 
trade within the Empire. ^ 

The second factor which contributed to the concentration of 
the Egyptian and Syrian trade in particular in the hands of Syrian 
Christians wus their sudden mi d as yet unexplained) ousting of 
the Jews from the posts in the financial administration wffiich they 
had hitherto held in Egypt and Southern Syria, about the 'sixties 
of the century.^ Their capture of the Egyptian customs" gaye 
them control of one of the key positions in commerce, and with 
the w'ell-known tendency in each of the non-Moslem minority 
groups to fayour their fellow sectaries, the number of Syrian 

' C Ut7zi, 111 311. 

' On the azanias, ‘ks \ers roncreurv du con'imerce da Ue\apt\ see Charlc-- 
Roux, Les Eclulles, 53-4, 1S3-4, ai'd (ui the cu^tnrnar\ t('> ntficials. ibid 

5 1-2. 

'' Girard, 649; cf. also 062. ‘[Leur C'')nimercc] supportoit par cela scul touies 
les rcdevanci'^ qu’il plaisoit a hiutorite dt Uii hurt subir, et ces rede\ances 
imposccs par le caprice n'a\oierr hori.!. s que cciies dc ravKiite dtrs exacteur>' 

■* See Chap. vn. 

^ Cf. Volnr^ k remark that all the c.'imn'.ercL Syria *v\a> in the hands 

ot Franks, Greeks, and A^meI'lan^, and tL>rin<.rl> also of Je\'>s Hut he can tind 
no better explanation of this s'Ui.Cion tn.»n that the er.\ crnnnnt ‘finds it more 
lucrative to sell to foreicntr^ the rights anu the industrx ot the Alo^Vins' (ii. 
277). 

Ste below , Chap vii 

'All Bey the fano. ot the customs m Key pt to a Syrian, Hanna I'ahr, 

and It will be reedkd that at tha- same time the all-powerlul niinister of ^iahir 
al- Omar in Southern .>vrui was a Svnap Meikite '-tc abo^e, p. 223). 
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Christian traders in Egypt began to increase rapidly from that 
moment.- Another, and perhaps unexpected, result of their suc- 
cess was that they (or some of them) utilized their offices and 
influence to create difficulties for the European merchants, and it 
is even asserted that it was the Christian traders who instigated 
several of the avanias to which the French colony was subjected. - 

On the other hand, the European merchants were beffinnino:, 
bv the last decades of the century, to seek a greater share m the 
profitable eastern and intermediate stages of the entrepot trade. 
Since 17S0 the East India Company had acquired a preponderat- 
ing position in the Persian Gulf, and was represented by a protege 
at Bagdad . 3 Even before this, it had penetrated into the Red Sea 
as far as Jedda, where some three or four vessels a year discharged 
Indian stufl's and shipbuilding material, and in all probability 
utilized the money received for these to purchase colfee at Alokha.-^ 
Thev were prohibited bv the Ottoman government from sailing 
to the north of Jedda, but during the short reign of 'Ali Bey an 
attempt was made to reopen the Suez route to English commerce, 
upon the advice of an enterprising Italian merchant, Carlo Ros- 
setti, consul of Venice and Austria at Cairo. ^ After a promising 
beginning (for in spite of the protests of the Porte, Muhammad 
Bey Abu Dahab continued 'Ali Bev’s policy in this respect), it 
was brought to a stop by a combination of interests, backed up by 
the disastrous fate of a caravan between Suez and Cairo in 1779-^ 
Rossetti himself was, in the meantime, studying the interior com- 
merce with a watchful e\e, thanks to the influence which he en- 
joyed with the Mamluk Beys; and already before the close of the 
Mamluk period he had begun to intervene in it for his own profit, 
by acquiring the monopoly of the import of senna.' 

But while the European trade, thanks to the fact that a large 

• Cf. \ olney, i. 190-1 ; Carali, 1, i, 85. By the end of the centur\’ the Eo^yptian 
trade \Mth Lej^horn was conducted by fifteen to twenW Svnan? and tsvo or three 
Jews — Girard, 672, - Esteve 350; Masson, ii. 304 

' Loriizneu. 188, 253- 4 
Girard, 652-3, 655. 

For Rossetti s part a^ counsellor of 'All Bey, promoter of his relations with 
Russia and of his projects for commerce with India, see Volney, 1 100, note 
('information derived from Rossetti himself). 

Sec on these events Girard, 657-8; G. Baldwin, Political Recoil ecti07i\ : 
Charies-Roux, Autour d'une Route, esp pp. 26 sqq.; H. H. Dodwell, The 
h'ounder of Modern FC'^yht, A C WoodMevant Company, Although 

the plan was nominallv pursued under English auspices, the British ambassador 
at Gonstantinr.ple (who was hostile to the scheme) declared that the real pro- 
moters were a group of adwnturers, composed of Greeks. Armenians, subjects 
of most ot the European nations, and some English subjects’ ('Charles-Roux, 
p loD Baldwin was. m fact, the only English merchant in Cairo at that time 
fihid p rioi 

' For Kosvt.ttiC role in encouraging Murad Bey to attempt an expedition to 
Darfur in or<{f-r to exploit the gold mines see Auriant, Ai entururi tt (h iifuniux, 
pp 14 - 21 . 
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proportion of its imports was destined for the personal consump- 
tion of the governing classes, either directly or by exchange for 
Sudanese, Indian, and Persian products^ escaped the worst elTects 
of the anarchy of the latter decades, it, too, suffered from the exac- 
tions and innovations which were on the point of destroying the 
traditional economic structure of the Moslem society^ 

^ Girard, 590: ‘Le luxe des families riches et puissantes est entretenu par le 
commerce etranger’; cf. Volney, i. 156--“, and Cabarti, ii. 224, 227 v. 153, 159. 

’ See the following chapter. 
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THE ARMY 
(a) the janissaries 

The ortas of the three divisions of which the Janissar\ corps was 
eventually composed were all organized alike. The mere existence of 
these divisions m later times, therefore, seems to show that they were 
of independent origin. The Stgmcns, indeed, are known to have been 
oruxinallv an independent force.' And it seems possible that the later 
Boluk represented the force first used as a body-guard for the Sultan at 
his head-quarters, and the C emu at that employed for garrison duty in 
the pro\inLes. For, in the first place, the C emu at was almost twke as 
lariie as the Bulukr Secondly, D’Ohsson-' not onlv states that in his 
time more than half the Boliik ortas (thirtv-one out of sixtv-one) were 
stationed in Istanbul, as against only eleven of the then hundred 
Cumti at ortas, nine of which were commanded bv officers having special 
functions in the ocah,'^ but he gives us to understand^ that whereas 
some ortas w'ere permanently stationed at th^ capital, others were per- 
manently stationed in the orovinces, remarking further^ that one aria 
of the Ctma at had never moved from A idm since its conquest in the 
fourteenth century, and that the provincial ortas 'restent en permanence 
dans Its places fortes qui leiir ont ete assignees'^ . Thirdly, the name Bohik 
seems significant. It was that given also to the cavaliw^ divisions 
stationed at head-quarters Unhappily the tables supplied by Ahmed 
Cevad,' showfine the number of men stationed at various places in the 
provinces at some date during the reien of Mehmed IV, and again in 
1723 and in 1750, make no mention of the ortas concerned. Also the 
Janis:>ary organization was already corrupted even at the earliest of 
these dates. They show, nevertheless, an increase in some garrisons 
and a decrease in others over this period. Moreover, Janissarc^ ortas 
were sent to garrison ^uch places as Crete, conquered only after the 
Empire had begun to decline. It looks, therefore, as if the ortas were 
lett in permanent stations a^ a rule, but w'cre moved if necessan,'. 
fourthh , the Buluk w'as controlled bv the Kul Kdhxasi, a title probably 
abbreviated trom Kapl Kulu Kahyasi (Intendant of the Kapi Kulus)\ 
and the Janissaries of the body-guard w'ere Kapl Kulu^ par excellence. 
Moreocer, the Kul Kahyad com.manded not only the whole division 
but also Its first ortii, clinch the ittultan liimselt honoured with his mem- 
' See p 50 

Conipri’-uia one hundred and one (hctcrc the abolition of the si\t\ - 

fifth under Murad I\'i, again^^t sixty-' i.t- of the Boluk. 

^ MI 3 I 2- It 

I’he ofta- in que-tion were the f-erh, the the f>2nd, the 03rd, 1 e the 

t‘>ur Sohd. tcee hehjv, . p, 32 1 >, the f^qtli, that of the ZaiiarLi’^, the 71st, 

th.it <it rht 'oa /p, the 7 md, that of ths. 7 h> o I'for thtse see bekiw, p 315!, 

the yjqth. th.e ' ot the Otak hriafri art, th ails, the loist, that i>f the B^ytu'l- 
MtUti (tor ti.t ^e see iieloee, p 
' L(jC Clt ' vil 31^) 


Ml 32 1 . 


■ .Ahmed Cevad, 164-71 
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bership,^ and though inferior in rank to the Aga, enjoyed greater pres- 
tige in the ocak, the consent of whose members had to be obtained 
betore he might be dismissed. Finally, according to Ahmed Cevad,“ 
the men of Ce?naat were called Yaya Beyleri\ and this may indicate 
that It was they that replaced the early Yayas, who, owing to their 
feudal status, were essentially provincial. 

As for the Segmens, it may be remarked that not only does the Persian 
word of which this is a corruption, Scigbdn, mean dog-keeper, but 
three companies, afterwards reckoned as of the Cema at, of, respec- 
tively, greyhound-, mastitf-, and crane-keepers/ are said to have been 
created simultaneously by Bayezid It would seem, therefore, as if 
the Janissar}' corps in its final form comprised part, at least of what 
had originally formed the Sultan’s hunt service. 

Fhe Segmens were amalgamated with the Janissaries proper bv 
Mehmed II, in the hope that they would induce in the ocak as a whole 
a spirit of greater docility than it had hitherto exhibited. And until 
Selim I began appointing officers of the Household to the Agalik with 
a similar aim, the Segmen Basis regularly succeeded to that post.^ The 
Segrnen division, however, comprised far fewer ortas than the Bdliik, 
and of these only one was (in later times, at least) stationed at the 
capital." Moreover, the Kul Kdkyasi, the Buluk commander, enjoyed 
a much greater esteem than the Segmen Bast in the corps itself— a 
prestige, indeed, even greater than that of the Aga himself. Further, 
he controlled all appointments in the ortas except those of their com- 
manders; he was responsible for the economy of the ocak in general; 
It was by him and the Aga that most questions affecting the Janissaries 
were settled; and by him that operations in the held were directed. It 
is even said^ that he might not be dismissed without the consent of the 
uiuk. It IS not surprising to hnd, therefore, that eventually he rose to 
second place in the Janissary hierarchy. When tow ards the end of the 
sixteenth century Murad III was obliged to return to the older practice, 
and appoint Agas from wdthin the corps, the Kul Kdhyasi shared with 
the Segmen Bust the privilege of eligibility for this promotion, and 
later supplanted the Segmen Bafi as the Aga's chief adjutant."^ 

The three other officers that formed the Divan of the ocak were the 
commanders of the ‘hunting’ ortas mentioned above. 'Fhey wxre called 
Zagarci Ba^, Samsuncu Bust, and Turnaci Basi respectively. But 

‘ D'Ohsson, Ml. 315. ^ Ahmed Cevad, 2S. 

' Zagarcis^ Samsunciis, and Turnacls. 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, an. 'Segban’. 

- Only part, evidently, since four companies of Falconers were still attached 
to the Household (see below, p. 347}. 

■’ Ahmed Cevad, 51; D’Ohsson, mi 314. 

■ D'(Jhsson, Ml. 313. ^ By Hammer, cited by Ahmed Cevad. 

Ahmed Cevad, 40, 51, D’Ohsson, vii, 314-15, 334. D’Ohsson places the 
Baa still first, and the Kul-Kahya^i second alter the Aga in his list of 
Janissary othcers (314-15), but states that the Kul-Kuh\asi was the Aga's tirst 
lieutenant (334), Kairn-mahdm (Arabic), ‘standing in the station (of)’. 
Sari Mehmed Pa^a, author of the late seventeenth-century Xesdhhu'l-X^uzerdy 
in dealing with the Janissaries, mentions the Aga and the Kul Kuhyuii as joint 
manager^ of the corps, lunonne the Segmtn Basi altogether. See Wright, 
Ottoman Stattcraft, text, 64 sq , trans. iio sq. 
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besides these Ocak Agads, there were several other officers, inferior to 
them, that had also to do with the affairs of the corps as a whole. 
These were the or IVeasurcr, the Kahyd Yeri, or 

Deputy Kdhydd and the Yenictyi Kdtibi, or Secretary. The first two 
of these three each commanded an ortcv stationed in the capital, the 
Treasurer being aided in his work by a Kassdryi, or Apportioner of In- 
heritances, a ‘learned man'.'^ The Kdhyd Yeri represented the ocak 
I'is-d-z'is the Aga himself, whom, when absent, he replaced at councils 
of state; orders addressed to the Janissaries by the government were 
headed bv his name; and it was he who conveyed the commands 

to the wardens of fortresses and subordinate generals on campaign." 
The Secretary, on the other hand, evas not a Janissar}^ at all, but a 
‘civil servant'. He kept the rolls with the assistance of a lar2:e staff of 
clerks. The appointment was, in later times at least, annual.'^ 

Next after these officers we may place others, whose authority, while 
extending beyond individual ortas^ affected onlv those stationed in 
the Istanbul area. The ffrst of these was the Bas Cavus, who besides 
commanding the fffth orta of the Bbluk, was provost of the ocak^ and 
as such had at his orders three hundred sergeants called Kill CAziis." 
The Bas Cavus presented petitions from Janissaries at the Aga's Coun- 
cil, and marshalled the ortas three times a vear at the palace to receive 
their pa\ Equal in rank with him was the Aluhdir Aga^ or Summoner.'' 
Besides acting as captain of the Aga's guard, which was furnished by 
the octa, the twenty-eighth of the Bbliik^ under his command, and as 
controller of the prison situated at the Aga's head-quarters, the Aliikdir 
Aga represented the ocak in dealings with the government.^'-* A third 
officer of this class, though of less importance, was the commander of 
the fifty-fourth orta of the Bdluk, called Ta VunAidneci, or Director of 
the House ot Instruction.^^ It was he that supervised the military' training 
ot the local Janissaries.^- Finally, the latter had as their Imam, or 

^ From Arabic Ba\t the House of Wealth’, a traditional name for 

the Public Treasure'. 

^ Yer (Turkish), ‘place’, here 'substitute’. 

The Beytiil-Mdlii commanded the hundred and first orta of the Cemd’at 
(D Ohsson, v'li. 31S), th<i Kdhyii Yon the thirty-second orta of the Boliik. (So 
D’CJhsson, vn. 319, the thirty-third according: to the pay-tabie of 1634 supplied 
by Ahmed Ce\ad, 144 ) 

Appointed by the Kadi- adpior of Run-seha, 

' Ahmed Ce\ad, 42-3, LVlJh^-oP, mi. 319, 

D ( ihsson, vn 322-3. F p to the reitjn of the Conqueror the Secretary had 
been appointed from amuiM' the c.'mmanders Ahmed Cevad, 43, states 
that he had three (principal') cierk-^ vvu'zus), one for each diMsion. The 
Secretary also called Yemgeri Ehndisi \ (J T E M. No 14, Appendix, p 26, 
iKjte I, and Ahmed CVva i, 35). 

I or^ the "^i'cmificance ot the* uorei u< see below, p. 349. These were 
called Kid Caiu^ to distinuuish them t: jin. the (davu'^es ot the Household (above. 
P ^7' 

^ D'Ohsson, Ml 318; Ahmed C'evad, 20, 42. 

■' dluhdir (Arabic) participle trom a^idara be caused to be present'. Pro- 
nounced MiJizir in Turkish 

D’Ohsson, Ml 31 S, Ahmed Ce'. ad, 32, 41 

Ta li>)i (Arabic), \erbal noun fnirn ntiawa he taught’ 

His orta wab the 54th ot the Buhik (DX.)hsson, mi 319), not the 55th ot 
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Prayer-leader, another orta commander, though the discharge of such 
a duty by any one not a ‘Learned Alan’ was something of an anomaly A 

Of greater consequence than these hut with a more restricted juris- 
diction was the Istanbul Agasi ^ the Aga of Istanbul. For it was he that 
super\'ised the thirty-four ortas,- supplementary to the establishment 
of the ocak proper, in which the ' A cenii Oglans were given their educa- 
tion and preliminary training. He himself while commanding their 
thirty-fourth orta in person, had as his assistants two officers, one to 
deal with recruits conscripted by Devsirnie in the European provinces, 
and hence called Riimeli Agasi, the other, the Anadulu Agasi, to deal 
\Mth those so conscripted in Asia. Each had authority over seventeen 
of these orto, grouped in two so-called Meyddnsd- The recruits on 
reception were instructed in the principles of Islam, and given the rudi- 
ments of a more general education, by special Hocas or professors. 
Thev were not forced to apostatize, but might not hope for high ad- 
vancement unless they did so. After undergoing their training thev 

the Ce 7 nd\it, as stated by Ahmed Cevad, 32 The latter was not stationed at 
Istanbul (cf. D’Ohsson, vii. 312, note 3). 

^ His orta \\as the 94th of the Cemaat, not the 84th as stated by Ahmed 
Cevad, 32. The 84th was not stationed at the capital (cf. again D'Ohsson, vii. 
312, note 3I The Imam, while holding this office, wore the type of turban 
distinctive of the Learned Profession, but abandoned it, together with his 
religious functions, on being promoted in the ocak hierarchy. D'(^hsson, vii. 
317-18. 

- So D’Ohsson, vii. 312, 313. In reckoning the total number ot ortas as 
two hundred and twenty-nine, he is allowing for the abolition of the 65th of 
the Cemd* at (sec above, p. 60, n. 2). According to Ahmed Ce\ad, 257, there were 
at one time fifty-nine 'Actftu Oghni ortas, thirty Boluk, and twenty-nine 
Cemd'at He draws this conclusion from pay-lists that he had seen: but if the 
table supplied by him on p 259, concerning the distribution of pay in 1O23, 
represents one of the said pay-lists, it does not bear him out, showing thirty-one 
items under Boliik (this number corresponding with that of the Boluk orta^ 
proper, according to D'Ohsson. vii. 313) and thirty-eight under Cemd'at. His 
account altogether seems somewhat confused. We have therefore followed 
O’CJhsson’s. 

’ ^'^eyddr^ (Arabic), an open space, arena, or parade ground This word w'as 
used also by the Ahis for their meeting-place. Perhaps, therefore, we may see 
in this usage another link between their organization and that of the Janissaries 
It may be significant in this connexion that the ortas of the ' Acemi Oglans were 
the most ancient of all (D'Ohsson, mi. 313). 

Ahmed Cevad, 156, quoting a table sh.iwing the accession money given to 
the Janissaries by Murad HI (1574), shows as well as the Burnt h Agasi 
and the ^hiadolu Agasi, and as superior to them but inferior to the Istanbul 
Agasi, a Gelibolu Agasi, or Aga of Gallipoli. Certain Acemi Oglaf}^ were cer- 
tainly sent to Gallipoli for training (cf Se\yid Alu'^tatat; so prtsumahK 
this W'as their commander. On p 257 he also mentions a Meyddft KdJjya^^i as 
an officer of each ' Acemi Oglan orta, equualent to its Oda B 1^1 But it sterns 
more probable that this was either another name for the RuwAi and AfUidolu 
Agasis, or else that each of these Agas had an assistant so-calltd, especially since 
the Kapici, whom he states to ha\e been another o>ta officer. Itad cleaily to do 
with the whole division of the \-lce 7 ni Ahmed C'e\<L^ biiri'.elf comparing 

lum to the Muhdir Aga 

Again, Ahintd Cevad ‘•tatts (1S7') that the 'Areffii Oe/o>o that \m rt rtcruittd 
from among the pnsoner.s ot war were supervised by an ''ffi.ctr called Knl ()ghi 
B<iS Qavu^ But this name — httrally ILad u\ of the biases' bons — s(, 
more applicable to an officer supervising the sons ot per sinners (who were 
called thus: K.ul Og/r/i admitted as a favour into the niak 
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were promoted to service m anv of the three corps of the ocak indiffer- 
entlv. Such promotions took place ever\' seven yearsd 

The remaining officers of the ocak, other than simple company com- 
manders, were stationed at fortihed points on the frontiers, whence 
thev were called Ser-hadd A§asls - Each of these i^arrisons included a 
number of Janissarc* ortas, which, as we have indicated with reference 
to provincial garrisons in general, tended to remain in permanent resi- 
dence. In war, of course, thcvse garrison oftas might be called to hght 
elsewhere than in their stations ; and strategic necessity might demand 
the increase of one garrison at the expense of another. Again, quarrels 
between ortas sometimes led to the removal of one or both from the 
scene of their disagreement. But otherwise few alterations m then 
disposition were made.'" There were in all thirtv-two Str-hadd A^^asi^ 
equal in rank, with the exception of the Commandant of Vidin on the 
Danube. He enjoyed a pre-eminence and the title of Tiirnaci Bast, like 
the member of the Janissarc' Dh'dn mentioned above. He was superi>'>r 
also to the latter, owing to the fact that all officers had to attain the 
rank ot Divan Turnaci Bast in order to be eligible for appointment to 
the command of garrisons.^ 

Despite the fact that the Janissary corps consisted of three originally 
distinct divisions, all the ortas into which it was further divided, except 
a tew employed for special duties, were commanded bv similar sets of 
officers. This hierarchy in each orta was of an unusual kind. It con- 
sisted of seven or eight officers only, none of w'hom were equal in rank, 
thus contrasting with most militarc^ organizations, in \vhich the officer 
in command has under him two or more officers, of inferior but equal 
rank, each of wffiom again has author itv over several officers of still 
lower rank, and so on. The Janissarc' officers, on the contrarvg seem 
each to have had a special function in relation to the orta as a whole 
No doubt this peculiarity was due to the circumstances in which the 
Janissaip’ ocak was first formed: ot smiall companies then numbering 
no more than fifty men apiece. This would account for the fact that 
their officers were not ranged in a ‘pyramidal’ hierarchv : the com- 
mander, indeed, would scarcely have reejuired as many as half the 
subordinate officers with which he was supplied to control so few men, 
even if they had b^en so ranged. But, as we have remarked, it seems 
almost certain that, apart trorn certain cavaln^ divisions,^ the Janissaries 
were the first tmops in he paid and rationed bv the budding Ottoman 
government, I his being so, it would he natural for especial attention 

’ D Ohsson, vii 316-17, 327-S. Ahmted Ce\ad, 247 (citing Na ima regarding 
<:even-ytar period c 256-7 

Scr-hadd, a hybrid term* Persian ’sdr ’head' plus Arabic hadd ‘limit’. Hence 
‘frontier 

3 See abo\c, p 314 

^ See aho\e, p 315, The Turnaci Bad was the lowest in rank of the three 
commanders ot ‘Hunting’ ortas 

' It wa'- under the supervision of Turnaci Basis and officers of equal rank 
that tile Dcij>}rme conscription nas earned out, according to Ahmed Cevad, 
2^0. 2^^ Which Turnici Bad is intended is not clear, nor what officers were 
ot equal rank. Pns^phiy the Scr-hadd Agasis are intended. 

See above, p. 5S. 
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to he paid to the problem of feeding them ; since the feudal troops re- 
ceived not only no pay, but also no rations from the state. And the 
titles by which several ranks in the officer hierarchy were designated 
seems to indicate that the chief function of their holders was, at first, 
to cope with this problem. For the orta commanders were called 
Corbacis (literally, soup-rnen, purveyors of soup)d and two of the 
inferior officers in each oHa were called respecti\ely .dfa (cook)- and 
Bus Kara Kullukcii (head scullion).-' Further, the under-officers, or 
ser^eant^ of the urta were called Kara Kullukgus (scullions); 

and its most treasured possession, revered even more than its standard, 
was the huge copper cauldron {kazgan), in which its ration of pildK^ 
was cooked. It is not clear wffiether m later times these ‘cooks' and 
‘head scullions' wwre still what these designations imply, or acted also, 
or exclusively, as subordinate commanders.^ The only orta officer whose 
title indicates a purely militarv^ duty w^as the Baxrakddrd or standard- 
bearer. For the remaining officers were also concerned, if their titles 
of rank are to be taken as describing their functions, with the orta's 
material or spiritual well-being. They cvere called, respectively, Oda 
Badp which w^e may translate as Chief of the Barrack-room, Idkil 
Harep or quartermaster, Sakkd (\Vater-carrier)^‘^ and Imam (Prayer- 
leader). Each orta had also a clerk, w'ho kept its rolls. Tw'o ortaSy 
those commanded by the Kid Kdhyasi and the Bas ^avuSy had each an 
extra officer, called Zenbilcil^ 

It is not clear in what order these various offices w^ere ranged, but 

‘ iSee above, p. 61, * Cf. below, p, 32 j - 

^ So translated by D’Ohsson, vn. 320, ‘premier ?niirrmton\ Redhouse has 
merely ‘subaltern officer of the old Janissaries, who commanded a patrol-paiw 
or the guard of a guard-house’, but this is clearly not the primitive meaning of 
the word. If it IS derived from Kul (slave) it would mean literally ‘man of the 
black sen^ntude, or service’, and so be quite applicable to a scullion. Kullukfu, 
which we shall meet later (see e.g. below, p. 334), ^sould then mean simply 
ser\ant (literally, service-man). 

^ Cf. above, p. 316. 

^ Boiled rice, prepared with butter. 

^ The ‘scullions’ certainly had militar>' duties — see above, note 3, 

Bayrak (Turkish) Tag’, plus ddr (Persian) ‘having'. Cf above, p. ^3 
Mir 'Alem (for Arabic Amir ul-' Alum), ‘Commander of the .'Standard’ The 
Bayrakddrs were also, hence, called ‘ Alemddri. We shall meet with a tamous 
Alemddr Fasa (vol. 11). The ending ddr appears also in such uord«, as 
ilu^irieddr, Defterddr, likewise compounded with Arabic nouns. 

^ See for Oda, p. 62, above 

For Wakil al-harc (Arabic) ‘agent ot e.xpenditure’, ‘steward’. Hare may 
mean either ‘revenue’ or ‘expenditure’ in Arabic, only the latter as used in 
Turkish 

One who distributes liquid for drinking. 

Cf. above, p. 62. 

According to Ahmed Cevad, 43. D'Ohsson, vii, 323, states that there were 
in all sixt\* such Oda Yazicis, headed by a Bas Yazlci, 

ZenbiL a basket 

Moreover, the authorities do not exactly agree on their names Thus 
D’Ohsson shows C'itd as another name for the Asd, whereas .Ahmed C'evad 
shows no Vstd, and Sey\id Alustafa no .Iq'i. Ahmed k’evad, on the egher hand, 
identities the Bas Kara KulLukyu w'Uh the Bus t\ki (‘head senior ‘h though 
D’Ohsson shows the office of the latter as separate, Sevwid Mustafa 
ignoring it The most likely order seems to be the following: (i) 
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certain that promotion was from one to the other by seniority of ser- 
MCc. Onlv the Corbaci was appointed from outside the orta. Corbaci^ 
were appointed inditferently to any of the three divisions of the ocak, 
and in the provinces \sere trequently changed. 'Those that had begun 
by commanding o)tas of the Cimaat m the capital, had the privilege, 
however, (;f remaining attached to that division.’ "The oftas of the 
\-icemi Oglans were also commanded by Corbacisr But whether their 
subordinate oiiicers were of ranks similar to those ot the Janissaries 
proper does not appear.^ 

The men of each orta, except those of the ‘ Acemi Oglans, were from 
the reign of Suleyman the Magnincent divided into three grades. The 
highest was that of the pensioners [Otutak),'^ whom wounds or old age 
had rendered unht for war; the middle that of the veterans ( Arntl- 
mdnde}\^ the lowest that ot the ‘campaigners’ {Eskinci).^ They were 
under the immediate control of the sergeants mentioned above. Pro- 
motions to the rank of (^'aius or Kara Kullukcu were by a combination 
of seniority and good service. And presumably the officer proper ot 
the lowest rank in each orta was chosen from among the ^'azuses. The 
' Amel-mdnde men of the ortas stationed in Istanbul were known as 
Ko}ucuSy and though living m the Janissary barracks' were employed 
under an officer of the Household as inspectors of the aqueducts that 
brought its water-supply to the capital.^ Other men of each orta acted 

(2) Oda Bail, (3) I'ekii Han (called Mutanalll by Seyyid -Mustafa), (4) 
Bayrakddr^ (51 Bsri Ustd (placed abo\e Oda Bast by Se\'yid Mustafa, below 
Bus Kara Kullukcu by Ahmed Cevad), (6) Bas Kara Kullukgu or Bas Eski, 
(7) Sakkd. Only Se^yid l\Iustafa shows an Imdrriy ranking him after the Bay- 
rukddr. D'Ohason, mi. 320, Scvvid Mustafa, 1. 142; Ahmed Cevad, 46 The 
Koca Stgmen Baa in his epistle [Rnule) addressed to the future iVIustafa 
I\ in 1804 refers to orta ofheers, though casually, as follows: 'Oda Ban Aga, 
Sakkd Baba, Affi Cstd (ct. above), and Bas Kara Kullukfu . . . (Cevdet, vn. 
^ 93 .) 

^ D'Ohsbon, Ml. 321-2. 

“ Ahmed Cevad, 257 

^ As explained abo\e, p. 317, n. 3, the other officers mentioned by Ahmed 
Ce\ad seem rather to ha\e belonged to the ’ Ac emi *sub-oca^’ as a whole than 
to ha\c been orta officers 

^ Or Mutekd id, equi\alent terms derived respectively from otiirmak (Turk- 
ish) and ka ada (Arabic) ‘to sit’. There were Oturak officers as well as men. 

' A h>brid term, trom an^ai (Arabic) ‘work’ and rndnde (Persian) ‘remaining’ 
(n- rt-er'v e; 1 he afntl-a.dudt, aetm to ha\e differed from the Oturaks 
in haMng earned the right h\ their ^ aiour to perform special duties, whereas 
the Oturaki had carrieti the right to retire from serMce altogether. If married 
Oturais left orphan children they were supported at the expense of the go\trn- 
inent Such children were called Fodule Horan ‘bread-eaters’ (ixora fadla 
(Arabic? surplus arid ( Persian) to eat’). The word P'ot/w/c was originally 

applied to surplus rounds of bread distributed to the poor from pious founda- 
tioTi>,^ and then to a particular kind of bread, fine and white (cf. Ata, 279, tor 
the Fadulcs prepared IT] the Prn y Kitchen of the Palace, see below, p. 336). 
1 he todule-Hoidn of the Janissaries had a special secretary’ to deal with their 
affiiir-. Ahmed Ct\ad, 34. 142, 185 

from { I u^kl^h I tontk 'to amble’ on a horse, especialK to war. The term 
hdatai was aho, and mtjre properly, applied to feudal Sipdhis (see abo\e, 
p 50. I' 4? Rut It had alreadv acquired a more <ge neral sei'^se of 'one that goes 
on campaign' on horseback or not 

D’( ffis'^uro Ml 321 


Sey>id Mustafa, 1. 142. 
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as ‘helps’ Yamak to the some of them apparently specializing in 

various branches of cookery'.^ 

In war, when operations requiring especial intrepidity were on hand, 
volunteers were enrolled from among the Janissaries. These were called 
‘ilcad-riskers’ {St} den-gtctiy^ or ‘Bare bwords' {Dal A'h/f). They were 
promised an increase of pay ; and those that survived were thenceforth per- 
mitted to wear a special cap, the significance of which was known to all 
beholders A A number of the ortas^ also, apart from those that we have 
already mentioned individually as being commanded by general officers 
of the ucak^ had special names. Six of these were stationed at the 
capital, namely, tirst, four of the Coma at, the sixtieth to the sixty- 
third, which under the name Soluk furnished part of the Sultan’s bodv- 
guard, each orta being commanded by a Soluk Basi, with two 
lieutenants. We have referred to these guards above, wffien considering 
the Household.^ Secondly, the men of the nineteenth orta of the Bbliik 
were knowm as Bekcis, or Sentinels, because thev furnished guard-posts 
for the army wffien encamped in war time.^ Thirdly, the men of the 
thirty-third orta of the Segmen division were called Azxus (huntsmen). 
They were commanded by an Avcu Bad or Ser Sikdrty and spent the 
summer at Istranca, near the Black Sea coast.' Of the provincial ortas, 
two of the Segmen division, again, were named after its secretary^ (the 
eighteenth) and its Kdhya (the twentieth),'^ officers about wffiom we 
have no other information: possibly they ceased to be more than ordin- 
ary’ Cor bads after the amalgamation of the S eg me ns wath the rest of the 
Janissaries. The remaining ortas wdth special names w'ere all of the 
Cema at, namely, the tirst four, w’hose men w’ere called Devecis (Camel 
drivers), the fourteenth, that of the Hassekis^ the seventeenth, that of 

" Ahmed Cevad, 46. Young Janissaries acting as scullions were called 
(Jec'clik — ibid, 19 1. 

“ Ahmed Cevad, 48, at least, quotes Cevdet as stating that there were men subor- 
dinate to the A'sfi Bad called {forek means a bun) and GuAtmeti 

iguztemc being a special kind of cake) He includes among these men, ho\\e\er, 
one called Oturakei (1 e. a member of the pensioner class, or possibly the con- 
troller of the pensioners), another called Koltukfu (or Hawker), and a third 
called Telldi (from Arabic dalltil, a town crier) and cksses them all as Kalfas 
Perhaps, therefore, they are not to be identihed with the Yarnaks of the H.q'/ 
They may ail hate been sub-othcers of the pensioners, on the assumption that 
the latter, being no longer under training for war, were allowed to earn their 
litmgi, in petty trades; or these orfices may hate been unorficialiy created in 
later times when the ocak developed into a mere centre for the tradesmen who 
atfiliated themselves to its various ortas (see above, p. 182). We have not suc- 
ceeded in identifying the citation from Cetdet. 

^ (Turkish) literally, ‘He renounced (his) head’, 

^ So Setwid Mustafa, 1. 142. 'Ata, 1. 23, refers to the Serdeii-geea and Dal 
Kilif men as volunteers enrolled by the Janissary' commanders after the decay 
of discipline in the ocak (cf. Cevdet, 1. 97). Ata states further that this w'as a 
practice of the eleventh century of the Hegira, being abandoned after 1100, 
x.e. A.D. 1689, 

5 See above, p by. 

D’Ohsson, vii, 343 

’ Ibid. 313, 319-20, 343. 

® Kdtibi Segrnendn 0 ?tasi, Kdhyai Segmendn Oftasi — Encyclopaedia op Islam, 
art. ‘Segban’. 

See below’, pp. 350--1. So called, according to D’Ohsson, vii. 343, because 
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the Qergecis (Cerernoniai cent-pitchers),' the twenty-eighth, that of the 
Okpis (Archerslr and the thirty -fifth, called confusingly enough the 
Segrnen Arcisis' company.' The {'orhacis of the four Dtveci oria<: are 
said to have been acc^uinted superior to all their colleagues of th.^ 
rank."^ 

As tor the guilds, tailed (J?clu that were attached to the 

Janissary corps, a document of the end of the se\enreenth century^ in 
which It is remarked that fur guilds rrom Ltanbul, Adrianople, and 
Brusa to accompany the army was an old custom, shows a list of 
twenty-two. They represented the following trades: wool-carder^, 
sword-makers, bow-makers, saddlers, linen-drapers, cobblers, barber.^, 
blacksmiths, candlemiakers, cooked sheep’s head sellers, makers of iro:. 
strips for shoe heels, druggists, goat’s-hair cloth makers, slipper-makcrs. 
Kaftan-uiA^tvs^ silk-merchants, trouser-makers, coppersmiths, tin- 
smiths, and bakers.- Unfortunately the information at our disposal 
regarding them dates from a time when the discipline of the ocak had 
already been somewhat corrupted.^ But by the eighteenth centurv 
these ocak guilds seem to ha\e been placed on a permanent footing 
They then numbered thirty-four, each having its workshop {Kdr-hdrit-, 
and consisting ot some thirty artisans directed bv an Ustd.'^ Bv that 
time, however, their position had become somewhat anomalous, since 
most of the men that then claimed to be Janissaries were in realit\ 
artisans themselves. 

the Hdssekis of the palace, who were then reckoned as Bostanch (see above, 
p. 84), Were recruited trom this u^ta. AUnaed Cevad, 29, states that three 
other ortas of the (^emd at were also called Hdsseki, namely, the f(jrtv-ninth, the 
sixty-hfth, and tne sixty-sevcnth, and mentions (41) two general officers of the 
ocak, called Bu\uk and Kufuk HaSitki. whom he place* (3s > abo\e the Bu-^ 
Qa^us (see above, p. 316) in rant. The officers, he says, each commanded .m 
orm. \vere charged with the command of frontier ear editions, and were Sen: 
out from the capital to deal with problems that arose anion a the Janissaries of 
the proMnces Neither D Ohsson nor Seewid Alusrata maxes anv mention or 
them; and we have thtre^ore omitted them tnim our account. It iS to be noted, 
moreover, that the sixty-nith orta of the Cemd at there stated bv Ahmed Cevad 
to be one ut those temieei Hasi^eki was that abolished by iXIurad iV (cf, above, 
p. 60, n. 2t. 

‘ Ahmed Cev ad, 31. Their or ceremonial tent was set up opposite 

that of the Sultan, on cun'paicnn, so that he had to pass through it 

r'O D Uhsson, vu 343, usualb/ means a maker or seller of arrows 

{(Jk) 

^ Seamen Avast Dog-keeper — huntsman (cf. above, p, 313) Confusingly 
because this orta was not oi the Seamen division, but of the Cemd at — like rlie 
urta of the Zadarcis (see above, p 31 ^). 

- Ahmed Cevad, 2g. In the pay-list of 1634 referred to above ('p. 316, n. 31 he 
shows also a number of other vrtas of the Cema at as being called Dezuis or 
rather ^uturbdyi (Persian for caniei-dnv'er) The* table, according to his reaeiinu, 
moreover, giv'es special names to still other ortas, but the evident diriicultv he 
experienced in deciphering tlie script m which the tables vveri- set out, aelded 
to the general inaccuracy of his book, makes us hesitate, especiallv' in this case, 
to adopt his conclusions 

^ An Irddt to tne fCdai of Istanbul dated 1697, published bv' T)sman Nun' i. 
631-2. 

^ Two guilds omitted For guilds m general see Chapter vi. 

' Ct 'Osman Nuri, i. 627. 

* D’Olw^oii, vn b'ur the uurd L\td see above, p. 281, 
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(b) the janissaries and other troops as police 

As we have explained when discussing the administration of the pro- 
\inces, all those parts of the Empire that were governed bv officials 
appointed from Istanbul were divided into so-called Exdletsy A con- 
siderable area surrounding Istanbul on both sides of the Bosporus, 
however, was excluded from the two neighbouring Eydiets and de- 
pended immediately on the capital. This area was itself divided into 
four judgeships — those of Istanbul and the so-called ‘Three Towns’, 
Eyyub, Calata, and Cskiidar.^ But at the same time it was policed bv 
s(»ldieiA' under the command of no less than hve officers, the limits of 
\Tiose respective jurisdictions did not coincide with those of these 
iudgeships. With two of these officers, the Head Gardener' and the 
Admiral/ we have dealt elsewhere. The greater part of the area, 
indeed, was policed by a force at the orders of the Head Gardener. 
Those parts of it under the jurisdiction of the three remaining officers, 
the A^a of the Janissaries, the Topcu Basi, and the Ceheci Bad were 
conhned to Istanbul itself and part of the judgeship of Galata, The 
methods used by all five, however, w'ere similar. In describing those 
used by the Aga of the Janissaries, therefore, mav to some extent 
show' also how the other officers exercised their authoritv. 

The offiences that it was the aim of the authorities, and the dutv of 
these troops in their capacity of police, to prevent w'ere those defined 
by the ^eri cz, Kdniins, and 'Addtp as w'ere likewise the punishments 
applied to persons that committed them. In general, moreover, it w'as 
In order of the learned men who administered the Sacred Law, the 
and their substitutes, that, when they had established the guilt of a 
person apprehended, these punishments were applied. As we have 
had occasion to explain wdien dealing with provincial government, 
however, high day’ officers and officials were also endowed wnth autho- 
rity to punish offenders, even without the concurrence of such learned 
men, though not, in theory at least, in such a w'ay as to run counter to 
the provisions of the Sen a. Kapi KiiUari, in particular, w'ere subject 
entirely to the authority of their superior officers, who, and not the 
‘It arned men’ in question, judged and punished offenders among them ^ 
Moreover, persons of the tolerated religions w'ere to a great extent con- 
trolled by the dignitaries of their own denominations. Not onlv, there- 
fore, w'as there more than one ‘code’ of law' current: first, the ^eri a, 
scrnndly, the Kdnihis and respected hdJJ/by which it was amplified, 
and thirdly, the codes of rival religions applied to their adherents; 
but there were at least three types of officials, the learned men of the 
Seri <7, the ‘lay’ officers referred to, and the dignitaries of the tolerated 
religions, concerned with the execution of these codes. This being so, 
the troops that performed police duties were obliged to act in concert 
with these various authorities. So, in the parts of Istanbul with which 
We are here concerned, though all persons so engaged were either 

^ Ste abi'jse, p. 141. * Cf below, ch \ 

- Bostanci aho\c, r 84} 

■* K^'iptan Pasa (iee abo^e, p. 104). • See abo\e, p. 23. 

^ I or this privikcfc as it reueirocd the Janissaries see D'Dh^^uT-, mi 353. 
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actual Janissane?. or accounted as Janissaries owing to their being s 
engaged, some of them acted principally at the orders of the Kadi arc 
his substitutes. The dual authority of the ‘learned’ and ‘lay’ ohiccr' 
was exemplified particularly in the round ot inspection made every 
Wednesday by the Grand Ft c/r accompanied by the Kadi, the Ayc 
and a large tram - But the was obliged also to make mdcpendei *• 
rounds at least twice a week/ while lesser officers controlled their su' - 
ordinates chieliy by the same method. 

Six of the general officers of the ocak apart from the A^a were coi - 
cerned with polne, as distinct from their military duties. These were 
the Stamen Bast, the Istunbul A^asi , the Muhdir A^a^ the Ta lim-hdneci 
and two that we i'ia\ e lug vet mentioned called (Air dak (dorbaci' ana 
'AsAs Badr The Scfnitn Bad was responsible to the A^ai r- 
peace timie for the good conduct of all the subordinate ofheerf 
engaged in police w'ork, anci, acting as the A£a's substitute 
when the latter went tm campaign, he was then left in eharge of the 
area normally under the el^z's jurisdiction." The Istanbul w;:> 

responsible for such ortas of the \icerni Oglans as performeci police 
duties: as we have mentioned, thev took the place of ordinaiw' ortas 
ordered to the tront; whether anv districts w'ere patrolled bv them 
otherwise does not appear."' The Ta'lnn-hdruci anci the (Airdak C^.ibaci 
were each m control ot a special district, the former of that surrounding 
the Ok Meydamd where his school of instruction was situated, the 
latter of one called (Airdak (whence his name) on the Golden Horn, 
where his orta, the hfty-sixth of the Boiuk, v/as permanently stationed.^ 
It w'as, moreover, by the (^'ardak nrta that the guard for the Aga's head- 
quarters f)r Door {A^a Kapisi), a palace near the Sulevmanive mosque, 
were furnished, as were also the men that roweil his barge. ^ 

'■ See 1 503 sq., tor the Kdniin of the Wednesday Dh'dn. 

g Ahmed Cevad, 37; 'Osman Xuri, i 88S;cf 3 / T d/. i 524^ — of the 
Yeni^'irt A^usi. 

(Jr ga/iak — -from the Persian (gahar Tdk, ‘four arches or vaults’. See note 
in 'Osman Xurl, 1. 799 

Arabic, ‘one that goes rounds of inspection at night, night-watchman . 
Commonly written ’assrs m ’old’ Turkish. ? 'Osman Xuri, i SS8-0 

The Istanbul A^uli appears in the long list of officers responsible for the 
preservation of law and order in the capital supplied by 'Osman Xuri, 1. SS4, 
and also in taat suopiied by Ata, 1 290, of persons connected with the ^ehir 
Emtnt (sec aho'c, n ><41 

' Osman Xuti, 1 The Ta iirn-hdneci is said by this author to have been 

assisted in this duty by the of the ocak (see above, p 32oh Pie adds 

that they executed cicihan criminals by lashing them to a tree w'lth a bow'-stnng 
and shooting them with arrow's Soldier criminals they executed by hanging, 
this being a pncilcge granted by diehmed the Conqueror. (Jk (^lerdant, 
‘Arrow' parade-ground'. 

D ( ihsson, \ii, 310 Usrnaii Xian, 1 799, note, states that there were tw'o 
tsAc/eq or wharves, called Cgardak, one that of iVwb. the other that of the Cn 
Kapani Itne truit v hart and the wharf ot the flour-w'eighing othce respectively). 
That referred to in the title ot the g(ab(ui seems to ha\e been the tirst. The 
word^ gara> 4 K \\:is Used indeed as a synonym for Kapan, the latter, derived from 
the I er-'ian Kapan meaning ‘se, lies’, coming also to denote the \aulted building 
(see note 3 above) in which the public weighing r>f commodities was 
carried ‘»n. 

Ahmed Ce\dd, 32, citing liammer I he Ag? Bapisi was used after the 
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The Muhdir Aga was the representative of the Janissaries on the staff 
of the Grand TVcrzr, part of the guard of whose residence was furnished 
by his orta. But he had at his orders also a company of halberdiers 
{Harbacis)d drawn again from the orta of the Cardak forbad d and 
two bodies of under-officers called Kapl Kdhyasls (Intendants of the 
Door) and Mumcus (Matchlock-men).^ For he was one of three 
officers whose business it was to see that sentences pronounced by the 
principal magistrates (learned men) and the Grand w’ere carried 

out;-^ and it was the Kapi KdhyasiSy who numbered sixty, and these 
Mumcus by wffiom, at his command, such sentences wxre executed. 
Five of the Kapi Kahyasis w*ere armed wdth rods (falaka), and were 
hence known as Falakacis. One or more of them accompanied the 
Grand IFxr/V and the A^a on their rounds, to applv the bastinado to 
off enders summarily sentenced by those dignitaries. The Muhdir Aga w^as 
further the inspector of a prison attached to the Grand VeMrs residence, 
which, as w'e have seen, also included many of the government offices.^ 
The ' Assds Bast w as the second of the officers under w hose super- 
vision sentences were carried out, the third being the Subasi of Istanbul,^ 
who though also, apparently, a Janissaiw',' was not one of the general 
officers of the ocaly^ The ' Assds Bast and the Subasi worked largely 
together, and depended more exclushely on the Serf a authorities than 
did the Muhdir Agap thoueh thev w^orked partlv at the orders of the 
Aga and the Segmen BasiM They w^ent on rounds of inspection, arresting 

suppression of the Janissaries as the head-quarters of the §eyhu 'l-Isldm^ until 
the abolition of that office on the declaration of the republic. 

^ From the Arabic 'Harba\ a short lance. 

* Ahmed Cevad, loc. cit., puts the Harbach at 100 and states that they were 
furnished by the 56th orta. D’Ohsson. vii. 325, does not say from what ortu 
they were drawn, and puts them at 60. 

^ From yiurn ‘candle’ — here meaning ‘wick’ or ‘match’. 

D’Ohsson, vii. 167. 

Ibid. 318, 325. The ^lumens numbered eighty-four in all and were headed 
b\ a iMehter Bad (Head door-keeper- — Mthter, from the Persian 
meaning literally ‘superior’, hence a superior servant, a groom, a bandsman, 
a door-keeper- — cf. below, p. 337} Not all ot them ",\ere attachtd to the orta ot 
the Muhdir Ai/a, some being attached to those of the \ds:ids Bast and the Kdhyd 
Yen (see above, p. 316) Two officers of the Muhdir Agu's orta, called Tufengci 
.Buc/(Head Musketeer) and Alatataci /^i/s/(Head Water-skin carrier) marched on 
either side of the Grand Vezir when he went on his rounds (D’Ohsson, \ii 172 , 
cf 'Osman Nuri, i. 83). For the attendance of Falakacis on the Grand Vezir 
see D’Ohsson, vii. 325. For their attendance on the Aga see 'Osman Nuri. 

1 888; Ahmed Cevad, 37. 

^ D’Ohsson, Mi. 167 We ha\ e already referred to other officers called 
as controlling the feudal Sipdhis, and as performing police duties in rural dis- 
tricts The two types had, in fact, sprung from one * m earlier times the title had 
been applied to Turkish army commanders (the word su being thought to mean 
not ‘water’ — Su is the ordinarc' word for water — but amiyj. It \\as so used 
under the Gaznevids (see e.g. the ele\ enth-centur>' Persian Ta'rthi Bayhaki^ 
But already under the Selcukid regime m Asia Minor Subasis were charged 
with the maintenance of ordt r in cities In the earliest Ottoman period the title 
was still one of some grandeur, degenerating subsequently, and particularlv 
after the conquest of Constantinoph, as is the manner of titles (see 'Osman 
Nuri, i 003-4) Eneyehjpaedia of Islam, art ‘SuhaffiF 

" See 'Osman Nuri, 1. goo, go2 ^ Sec D’Ohsson’s list, mi. 313-20 

^ '()sman Nuri, 1 884, go2 ’ Ibid cjoo 
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persons suspected of or caught in the commission of otfences, and when 
such cases had been dealt with by the Seri a authorities, indicted the 
punishments decreed bv them. The principal prison, called Baba 
Ca'fer, situated near the Fruit Wharf ( i enn^ Iskelesi),^ was under their 
joint control, being managed by the Subasl but guarded by the ' Assdi 
Basir The ' Assas Basi had further the particular duties of keeping the 
streets clear of impeding crowds on occasions of ceremony,^ and ot 
executing criminals in public/ 

What with the surveillance exetcised ordinarily by the ortas posted 
in Kulluksy the ‘ Assus Bad, the Siibadi and their men, and extraordi- 
narily by the Grand Vezir, the Aga of the Janissaries, the Segmen Basi. 
See., the immoral and criminal propensities of the population were 
already subject to a multiple scrutiny. Even this, how^ever, was not 
held to guarantee their suppression; they were watched for by still 
other members of the Janissaiw' ucak, namely spies in disguise called 
Salma Ttbdll Cukadarisd' and Bocek Bads.° The hrst, who submitted 
daily reports to the Aga, were especially concerned wdth the prevention 
of such gambling as might lead to public disturbances, and of the 
neglect of their religious duties bv artisans. “ They also saw to it that 
the men of the ocak behaved themselves in public, and that children 
made no noise in mosques during Ramadan. The Bocek Bads had as 
their especial charge the prevention of robberv^ and the punishment ot 
thieves. It is notable that they employed wmmen in their detective 
w'ork, and are said to have been highly successful in obtaining the 
restitution of stolen property.^ 

(Cj THE C.WALRY 

Each of the six cavalry divisions w*as, as we have remarked, com- 
manded by an Aga appointed from the Imperial Household. It had 
further, as its general officers, a Kahyd, a Kdhyd Yen — who repre- 
sented It on the statT of the Grand Vezir,'^ just as the Muhdir Aga 

^ Baba (Father) Ca fer was the patron 'saint’ ot prisoners (cf. above, p 283, 
tor Dtrvi'i saints and the patrons ot guilds). A hermitage {Zddye) adjoined it, 
whose ?y!utuzt.ulli supervised the distribution ot food given in chanW to the 
prisoners fsee 'Usman Xuri, i. qii, for document dated 1766-7 regarding the 
maladministration of the prisonj. The city gate at the Yemis wharf was also 
called Zinddn Kaplsi (Prison Gate) owing to the proximit\mf this establishment 
Eyicyclopaedia of Islam, art. ‘Constantinople’. 

- D’Ohsson, vii 319, states somewhat misleadingly that the prison in the 
control ot the Assds Basi was in the centre of the city. 

(Jsman Nuri, 1. 902, 954 D'Ohsson, loc. cit. 

^ A lore or less literally, ‘valets disguised for going on rounds of inspection’— 
(fokadar 'a valet, a lackey’, from Turkish (oka' (broadcloth) plus Persian ddr 
(keeping) ; Arabic verbal noun from baddala “he changed, replaced’, 

hence, in I urkish, ‘a change ot costume or appearance, a disguise’; Sahna, 
I urkish, ‘a round oi inspection' The vv'ord Tehdii, otten corrupted to Ttptil, 
IS used sirnply tor 'spy’, Tnese men were also called Salma Bus (fokadaris and 
Salma I ehdil^ Asktrh. They numbered between twenty and forty, 

Butek, 1 urKish, 'an insect’, because thev wormed their wav ’ into criminal 
secrets, heriee Bocek Basi ‘a detective’. 

I hev would heat such men disregarded the Agda, or Call to Prayer, and 
force them to lto Ti> mosque. '' ( )^man Nuri, 1. qoi 

' I) ChTsson, V 11 172. In D’Ohssun’s time the four Boluks had been amal- 
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represented the Janissaries^ — a Bas (^avtis, a Bas Bolilk Bast, one or 
more secretaries,^ and, presumably, since each had its particular stand- 
ards, a number of \-llemddrs.^ Though each of the six divisions was 
called a Bdliik, this word was also used for sections of each division, and 
in the divisions of the Sipdhis and SlUhddrs^ if not of the others, these 
sections consisted each of twenty men, commanded by a Bohik Basl.^ 
The presence of a Cams Basi among the general officers perhaps 
indicates that each squadron had also one or more (^'amses. It may 
be remarked that an Ottoman historian of the seventeenth centurv^ 
criticizes the organization of the standing cavalr\' as providing it 
with too few officers for the proper presentation of discipline. 

No doubt the fact that the men of the four higher divisions each had 
several armxd retainers made them peculiarly hard to control. The 
number of such slaves maintained by each man tvas apparently pro- 
portionate to the scale on which he was remunerated.'"-' Thus the 
Sipdhi-Oglans, wTo w'ere the highest paid, had to maintain five or six, 
the Sillhddrs four or five, the Olufecis onlv tw^o or three. The Giuehd, 
w ho w^ere the least w^ell paid, were under no obligation to maintain any 
at alL^ 

In spite of the Sipdhis' numerical and social superiority to the 
Janissaries, their commanders, who were drawm from the highest 
categorv" of the Sultan’s pages, w'ere yet placed below’ the Aga of 
the Janissaries in order of precedence. Indeed, a number of officiab 
and officers of the Household came betw’een him and them m this 

eamatt^d with the SipaJiis and Silihddrs, so only the Kdhyds of the latter tuo 
divi-,ions \\ere thus employed, 'Osman Xuri, 1, 8S3, mentions the Kdhyd Ycris 
rtf the Sipdhts as amoni,^ the otficers attached to the Grand 

^ See above, p. 325. 

^ Ramberti (Lybycr, loc cit ) mentions Kdhyds and i't/enh' or sccretarits. 
Sr\yid Alustafa, 1, 144. adds and D’Ohsson, \ii. 364, Kdh\d Yern 

and Ba< Bol'uk Baps. 

^ Cf. p, 310, n. 7 abo\e The Sipahis, Silihddrs, 'Olufecis and Curthd had. 
respectively, red, yellow, red-and-ereen, "and white-and-srreen standards. 
Zinkeiscn.iii. 170, cf. U'Ohsson, vii. 368, and Scyyid Mustafa, i 144 
Gybycr (Ramberti), 251; D’(dhsson, vn 364, 365. 

' lidcd HaUfe, the 'Kdtib (ftlebd (Seyyid IVlustafa, loc, cit,). 

So L\h\er, citinc foreitm sixteenth-century accounts. Neither ^t\\id 
Mustafa nrir D’Ohsson refers to these armed slaves. 

Ibid 100 W'hether the Sipdhh themsehcs, or the '^^ea^ury, paid rheir 
attendant men-at-arms does not indeed appear to be quite certain, though, li 
the Sipdhis paid them, as we presume, this would perhaps account tor the 
silence of our Turkish authorities revardina: these sla\es. L>rner, ho'>\e\er, 
cites one Venetian author (Garzoni, 1573) as stating that 40,000 cavalremen 
were paid by the* Treasure' Seeyid Mustafa, n 144, states that when in the 
reign of Alurad III the establishment of the Bdluk^ W'as raised to 20,000, their 
\ early pay amounted to over 130,000,000 aki^ts. This is eauivalent to about 
20 (dy'es a man a day, and so evidently provides only for the Sipdhis themselves, 
n-vt for their follower^. For though it is true tliat beyyid Mustata, 1 i45> states 
that tht* elaily pav' of the Sipdhis anel Sil'i’ddn'^ was 13 aly'es, that of the Oluftcis 
T T, and that ot the Oiirehd 0. he adds that this scale was applicahlc (.nh. to newlv 
loiutd rne'ii, the rest receiving suppUment'. tor war ser' icc; and Zmkcist n. iii. 
17^', states that, uneler Selim I, the Stpdfd^ <ind Silihddrs n-ceived from 20 to 
ao u’kjTci a day and the* 'Ohlfeiis anel 15 while Ramhertrs seale 

(i.vhvt'r, 250-11 IS Sipdhis, 40, Silihddrs, 25, '(Jluftcis, 8 to tb, and Gurtha, 
7 to I a 
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order.' For the Janissaries enjo\ed peculiar esteem as a corps, when, 
for instance, three times a year the pay of all the standing troops was 
distributed at the palace, it was to their officers alone that this distribu- 
tion was made in detail. The of the cavaln’ Boluks each merely 
received a lump sum, which they distributed later at the palace of the 
Grand J'^tzirr One p^i^ ilege, however, they shared >vith the infantr\’ 
oCiiks Offending SipdJns might be punished only by their own officers,^ 
though the latter performed no such police duties as the Aga of the 
Janissaries and the Topeu and Cebeci Basis, 

Since not only the six Agas but also most of the men of the tirst four 
Boluks were recruited from the flousehold, it was natural that their re- 
lations with the .Sultans should have been close As we have seen, the 
Suhan had a special mounted hodv-guard, independent of them, which 
acconvcanicd him on campaign and was regarded as peculiarly ‘noble’. 
Xe^etihcless. Suleyman the Magnilicent chose to form yet another 
corps from favoured men of the Boluks, whom under the name J^liildzhu' 
he tmpfwed as personal aides-de-camp. These numbered three hun- 
dred; and by way of reward they w*ere permitted, at the close of the 
campaign during which they had performed this service, to undertake 
remunerative 'civib duties, such as the administration of the estates ot 
princesses, or that ot tax-farms, or the collection of the poll-tax from 
non-Mos'ems. Such ‘standing' cavalrc'men as showed promise were in 
any case often promoted to minor provincial governorships, which 
entailed the conduct of civil as well as militan* affairs. Possibly, there- 
fore, the purpose tor wdiich Suleyman so rewarded these Muldzims was 
to prepare them for such promotion. From regarding this employment 
as a privilege, however, the Sipdhis came in time to regard it as a right; 
and their insistence on it greatly contributeci to the confusion into 
which both their own organization and that of the government was 
later thrown.' 

^ The order of precedence as shown in the Kanun-ndmei All 'Osman is as 
follows . 

Ycnifen Agasi (after the Sancak Beyis, see above, p. 13S). 

\Iir Ah m, Kiipici Basi, hMir Ahors, (pukirci Basi, (pasnigir Ba§i — all these 
neing otficers of the Outside .Service’ of the Household (see above, p, 83) 

Boluk Agasi<: 

Caru^ Bap. 

Kapicilar hhahyasi fsee above, p 83). 

i.'ebeci Bap 

Topfull Ran (O T.E M , No 13, pp. lo-iz). 

Ii* anotner p'assage ip. 22} the Defttr Emim and §ehir Erriirn are said to have 
had precctieiicr ot the B'diik Agasis [ and in the later K.dniin~ndme of 'Abdu’r- 
Rahrnan dywki'i, th^ Agas of the Four Boluks are placed after the Oavus Bap 
and the Eapuilar K,uh\a:ii only, ho\ve\er, in a section dealing with Dizdn 
drt'S (M 1 M 1 53h). 

- See Ahnied Ce\ad, r rh sq. Cf. D'Ohsson, vii 222 sq. 

” See 7 A 1 1. 510 iJ\driun~ndmt of Abdu’r-Rahman Tevki i'l 

+ The MutAfrnka guard — set above, pp 87-8S. 

Aitaehe adjutant (Arab’c) The w<.>rd was also used in the learned 
protessmn (see C hapttr viH). In the arm\ as reorganized during the nineteenth 
century it wa^ apph-d to the lowest two ranks of officers, and s«^ corresponds 
To lieutenant’. 

-scwyid Munath T 145, Ahmtd RNini, i. 3S1 7’lv*se cimI enmlovments 

c r t ■: e ‘ ! e J nt »-*-i r > e r V ice 
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THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD 

(A) THE BLACK EUNUCHS 

The black eunuch last arrived in the Harem service was known as the 
En Asagi^ or Lowest, Aga. Aftei being presented to the Ktzlar Agasi 
he was taken by the latter’s Uda La Iasi, ^ the Supervisor of the 
apartments, to the Drincipal othcer of the eunuch guards, called Bus 
Kapi GuldmL in whose presence his name was entered on the rolls. 
He was then made to kiss the hand of a sub-officer of HthiUi or ( htanca'' 
rank, who wai> appointed as his Lain, or Supervisor. His duties w'ere 
to serve the eunuchs of the next lowest categoiw^ to his own, who were 
called ' Acemi (that is ‘foreign’) Agas;'^ and their sub-officers, the Xerbet 
R'aifasis^ (Substitutes of the Watch), whose duty it was to command in 
turn the eunuchs on duty at the Harem doors, placing himself at these 
officers’ command. The Lowest was himself put on ^uard duty at 
the hours of Ablution [Abdest) and prayers.^' The rest of his time was 
spent in learning the principles and Kdniins of the ucak. 

As soon as another eunuch was received into the senace, the former 
‘Lowest became automaticallv a ‘Foreign yielding his 

former title to the new -comer. How' many Foreign Agas were employed 
at a time is not mentioned; but they were eventually promoted in order 
ot seniority, wffien vacancies occurred, to be Xezbet Kalfasis. Such 
promotions wxre notihed to the Kizlar Agasi and Ba^' Hapi Culdml by 
the officer responsible for the discipline and cleanliness of the corps, 
called Musdndereci Band 

There were Xez'bet Kalfasls , four of w’hom, numbered by seniority, 
took duty in turn, the fifth and most important controlling the othcr'^ 
in their dormitory and doing gu^rd duty only occasionally, when the 
Sultan and the Kadins went for an outing to one of the garden pavi- 
lions.^ The Xevbet Kalfasis had special charge of the Hartm door 
keys. There were four of these doors, two of iron and two of bronze, 
one behind the other in the single passage bv which the Harem might 
be entered. The Xezbet Kalfasi on duty received the keys of these 
doors from the Kizlar Agasi early in the morning and returned them 
to him at night. 

^ See below, p 331. ‘ See below, p 3^0. ^ See below, p 330 

Just as the Jamssar> novices were calltd Atemi OAans — presuniabK be- 
cause the eunuch 'Acerm Agas were, like them, of nnn-Moslern birth. 

5 \ez'bet (Arabic Xazeba) meaning ’turn' in the sense of recurrent occasion 
or action. Kalfn is a Turkish corruption ot the Arabic Halifa, successor, deputy 
(whence CaliphU 

^ Presumably because his seniors all wished, or were obliged, to attend 
services, preceded by ablutions, m their mosque 

~ See below, p. 330. 

These excursions, which were attended with complicated c<.remonie>. went 
by the term Halvtti Humdyihi f Imptnal r<.Uin.ment) - -C f DA ‘hsson, 

See D’Ohsson, vn 70 
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Next aho\e the Xevbet Kalfasis ranked tour suD-officers called 
Ortanca^^ and next above them again twelve others called Hdsilh- who 
controlled the Xevhet Kalfasis, Promotion went again by senioritx . 
except that both Ortancas and Hdnlli mii;ht refuse to receive the senior 
Xei'bet Kalfu^i or the senior Ortanca into their s:rade if they chose. On 
reception into both errades the eunuch promoted was recei\ed by the 
Klzlar AgasU whose robe he kissed, after which he went to the eunuchs’ 
mosque, where he distributed largesse. 

The senior Hasilli, a^am, was eligible, on the occurrence of a vacancy, 
to become second otticer of the guard, called Yavla(k) Has Kup: 
Guldrni, and the latter to become tirst officer, Yeni Serdv Bus Kapi 
Ciildmi. These titles mean respectively Summer Head ^lave of the 
Door and Head Slave of the Door of the New Palace ^ The former was 
so called because he remained in command when the Sultan went in 
the summer to Besiktas or another of the palaces other than the Top 
Kapi StulyL The offices of the two Bus Kapl Giddrnis were the highest 
in the ncak to which eunuchs could rise bv mere senioritv. The rest 
were all conterred by favour, even some that ranked below these two 
Thus every separate ‘apartment' [Da ire) of the Harem — those, for 
mstance, of the \ dlide and the Kadins — was provided with a Bas 
(Head) Agap chosen usually trom among the Ortancas or Hdsillis, and 
also cvith several mini^r eunuchs chosen from among the ' Acemis and 
Xei'bet Kalfasis, called Harem Agasis by way of distinction from those 
of the watch, under him. All these eunuchs continued to advance in 
seniority despite their special work. The remaining posts, on the other 
hand, stood outside the hierarchy that we have described altogether. 
Nor were they arrang-ed, so it appears, in an independent hierarchy 
1 hey were of three types : those or the Miisdnderecis, headed by the 
Miisdndertci Bad, those of the Plusahibs, headed bv a Plusdhib Bad, 
and those of the Treasurer, liazineddr Agap and his deputy, the 
Hazine I tkiliP The duty ot ihQ Mnsdnderecis v, as, ~ as we ha\e men- 
tioned, to see that the eunuchs kept themselves clean, observed the 
regulations, and tulhlled their religious duties. All eunuchs up to the 

!\ leaning ‘rvliddle , i e between the ^ezhet Kalfasis and the fIdstUis 

Meaning perhaps dully trained'. Hdsil (Arabic) means ’produce’, 'result’, 
and hence 'profit , aho ‘what is lett after a process of purification’. 

^ Guldm (Arabic), though meaning secondarily ‘slave’, is equivalent to the 
1 urkish ()glan, ‘boy’. D'Ohsson, indeed, uses Oglan instead of Guldm for these 
titles 

1 he Bas Aga of the I dhde acted as assistant to the Chief of the eunuch 
guard, the /it/? Kapi Gulami. 

= Cf above, p. 74 , the Harem lady called IJazineddr Ustd. 

B ekil (Arabic) means simply deputy' — and so Hadne Vekili (Deputy* ot 
the Treasury) 

The siunilicance of this w*ord is obscure Redhouse states that Mmemhre 
IS a corruptii>n of the Arabic MasJara, and means ‘I’he lixed slab at the end 
ot a Turkish ',ota 1 his out t nlighct niiig in conncMon with our word 
Mfjreover, .Mc,sdata itsclt is not a classical word, nor is it shown by Dozy, 
Siippityrient aux Uictuamtiins Aiahi^ Musddara, however, means ‘exacting 
w ith nnp(jrtanit\ , and hene*e (in Abba'-iel usaue at least- -see eg tlie Kitdh 
ot Hilal al-'fabi'' dniposjug a tine'. And since the transition trom 
the idea of hniiig to that ot impn^mg puni^shnients in general seeiiis a not im- 
possible one, it may be that ?diiHhid,nii is Musddtrc-ti m disguise. 
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rank of HdsilU were punished b\ beating. Those above it were merely 
admonished, or, if their fault was serious, were banished to Egypt. It 
was the duty ot the Miisdhib Bafd to remain in perpetual attendance 
on the Sultan while in the Harein, to convey his orders to the Kizlar 
A^asi. 'File ordinar}' Musdhibs numbered eight or ten. d'hey took duty 
uvo at a time, accompanying the Sultan and their chief, and carried 
orders to the Lady Interidant. The Treasurer and his deputy were, 
as we have mentioned, responsible for the economy of the ocak. The 
Treasurer ranked as the Agas lieutenant, immediately above the 
Musdhib Bas!.^ 

Apparently the other palaces, and certainly the Old Serdy^ had 
similar eunuch guards, headed by a Bas Kapi Guldmi. Whether eunuchs 
passed from one sendee to another does not appear. Not only they, 
however, but also such eunuchs as were employed in the households 
ot princes and princesses seem to have come under the authority of the 
Kizlar Agasi. Each princess had not only a Bus Aga like the I dlide 
and the Kaduis, but a Bas Kapi Guldrni and a Mdbeyncid' the head of 
ten or twelve Harem eunuchs. Finally, each prince, in his ‘cage' had 
a black eunuch as one of his tutors or supemsors [Lala). 

The Aga's own ‘household’ included a number of Xevbet Kalfasis, 
one of whom remained on duty at night in case the Aga were required 
in an emergency, a number of slave-girls, and a whole court of atten- 
dants and guards of various types, not all of whom were eunuchs them- 
selves A They were all under the direction of his Room-Supervisor,^ 
who though he had no high official position, in fact took charge of the 
palace in the Aga's absence. When an Aga was dismissed he too was 
exiled to Egypt, and replaced either by the Bas Kapi Giddrui of the 
old Serdy or by the governor of Medina, a post which, as we have 
mentioned, was conferred in later times on negro eunuchs ot the 
Harem service." 

(b) the inside service 
I. The White Eunuchs 

Lp to near the end of the sixteenth century the Inside Service as 
well as the Harem was dominated by the White Eunuchs. Their chief, 

" \Iusdhib (Arabic) means ‘Companion’ — and here evidently 'Attendant in 
Waiting'. 

^ See D’Ohsson, vii 55. D’Ohsson calls him Bas-Musahib. 

^ E'or Aldbeyn, cf. above, p. 72. The Aldbeynci's duty \\as to carry' a lantern 
or torch betore the Damad, the princess's husband, when he visited his Hartm 
at night, and to carry messages from him to the princess wEen he was in his 
Sddmlik or reception-room 

T'his is mentioned by D'Ohsson, vii. 54, as a peculiar prnilcge for a tunuch 

" 'Ata mentions the follnw'ing- 

a Kurkin Ban (Head EEr-pelisse Keeper); 
a Kusfu Bad (Head Cook, cf. below', p 351), 
a Kahveci Basi (Head ColTee-maker) ; 
a Baf {lokuddr (Head Valet); 
a ilfitben, a Zuluflu Baltaci, and a Ki::bekct. 

For the latter three types of guards see below, pp 353, 350, 361. 'These at least 
weic evidently not eunuchs. 

Oda Lalast “ The above account is taken from 'Ata, i 257 sqq 
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t\iQ Bdhu s-Se ddet Agasi or Kapl Agasi^ had ri\e principal \\hite*eunuch 
lieutenants, one for each of the three superior chambers called: 

(1) For the Hass Oda, Hass Oda Ban,- 

(2) For the Hazine, Hazinedar Bang 

(3) For the Kildr, Kddrci Basi d 

one for the two chambers (called Buyiik (Great) and Kikuk (Little) 
Odu)g in which prospective pages continued their education already 
begun either at Galata Serayl or elsewhere before being admitted into 
the Service proper, namely : 

(4) The Serdy Agasi [Aga of the Palace), who was also responsible 
for the safety of the establishment, commanding for this purpose a 
guard of forty subordinate eunuchs ; and 

(5) The Stray Hdkyasi (Intendant of the Palace), ° whose duties are 
not specihed. 

Below these ranked in turn 

(6) Pdve Kose Bans (literally ‘Pleads of the Corner’), whose dutv it 
was to see that their subordinates behaved themselves and discharged 
their duties properly p 

(7) An unspecihed number of Bus Eskis (‘Plead Seniors’), the highest 
in rank of whom was called Oda Kdhyasi (Intendant of the Chamber) ; 
and (8) Two Lzengi Agasis {Agas ot the Stirrup — not to be contused 
with the officers of the Outside Service bearing the same title'^), one 
called ‘Right’ and the other ‘Left’ — presumablv because thev marched 
on either side of the Sultan when he r(ffie 

The subordinate White Eunuchs that presided over the Ic Agas' 
messes were called Sofra Eskins (‘Seniors of the Table'ld'^ 

The hrst loss of intiuence by the White Eunuchs to the Black occurred 
during the reign of Murad III, when in 15S2 the office of Darns- 
Se ddet Agan, hitherto appertaining to the Hazineddi Ban or the Serdy 
Agasi, was given to a negrod^ It was restored some ten vears later to a 
Serdy Agasi \ but passed finally to the Blacks on the accession of 
Mehmed III in 1595, when the control of the Hal tin and the Inspector- 
ship of some of the Imperial Azvkdf were removed from the Kapi 
Agasi tor good. No doubt this change resulted also in a weakening of 
the White Eunuchs’ control ot the Pages; but it was not until a centum' 
later that the management of the Inside Service was taken out of their 

’ 1 e Aga of the Gate ol felicity, or of the Gate, — Cf. abo\ e, p. 76. 

Apparently in early times the Hass (Jda B(tsi was often a pace and not a 
eunuch see Lybyer, 127, and notes to the Kdnun-ndrm of the Conqueror 
{O.T.EAI , No 13. Appendix, 14). Ne^ ertheless, It lb to be noted tiiat in thi5> 
document the Hass Oda Ban is placed between the eunuchs Kapi Agaa' and 
Hazineddr Bafi as if he were one himselt. 

5 For Hazineddr flVcasurer) see above, p 74 

^ Kildrci, onii that looks after a Kildr or larder — a butler. 

5 'Ata refers only to the Kui;uk Odu; but both D’Ohsson (\ii 47) and the 
editor of the Kdmln-ndme of Mehnicd II iO.T E M , No 13, Appendix, 15. 
note) refer to a Buyuk as well 

So Ata, 1 164. ( )h>*on, mi. 5f) , dues not meniion the Serdy Kdhyuii 

This is not stated ot the eunuch Bads, but is said to ha\e been the 

duty of Hass Odalis similarly entitled — Gf. belowy p 342 

® See^ above, p 82 ' A 'A^a, luc cit 

Ata, i, 160, H above, p 76. 
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hands and confided to the Pages themselves.^ Thereafter the duties of 
the Hass Oda East were restricted to investing dignitaries such as the 
Grand Vezir and the ^eyhidl-Isldm, and certain officials of the Palace 
itself, with pelisses of honour: he is said to have become Master of 
Ceremonies for the Inside Service (Endenin Tesrifdtfi); and those of 
the Hazineddr Bast and the Kildr Bad to inspecting the catering for 
their respective ‘Dormitories’. The Serdy Agasi continued to act as 
commandant of the Palace in the absence of the Sultan and the officers 
that accompanied himS and Galata Serayi was still committed to the 
care of a White Eunuch. But the White Eunuchs had by now entirely 
lost their former dominant position. D’Ohsson states that in his time 
onlv about eightv were employed, as against about two hundred 
Blacks.^ 

2, The Lozver Chambers 

Most of our information regarding the organization of the Inside 
Service refers to the eighteenth centur\', when it was no longer under 
the White Eunuchs’ control. The removal of this control no doubt 
involved a certain amount of reform. Nevertheless, most of the posts in 
the three higher chambers seem to have been created during the reigns 
of Mehmed II, Bayezid II, and Selim I;-^ and though the Seferli 
Chamber was actually created only later, under Ahmed I, to replace 
the ‘Little Chamber’ Oda) which, rather a general school 
for the training of the Pages than a regular department of the Service, 
it was already old-established by the time of this reorganization. 

The three lower Chambers, Hazine, Kildr, and Seferli,^ were m 
their final form organized very* similarly. Thus certain men in each 
Kogus or Dormitory' were called Bicakli, because they wore gold- or 
silver-plated daggers (Bicak) in their belts; while others, inferior to 
them, were known as Soxiinaks/ because they were allowed to wear 
night-clothes when otf duty. There appear to have been eleven BicakUs 
to every" nine Sovunaks^ the total numbers not being given. Each 
Kogus is said again to have had twelve Kalfas {Halifes)^ who received 
a yearly gratuitv bevond the ordinary' salary' of the Pages. These Kalfas 
aided the visiting Hocas (professors)'^ to teach the novices. Finally, 
apart from its Kdhxd, each department had a considerable number of 
officers and under-officers, divided into two sections according to the 
nature of their promotion. 

^ Owing to the enterprise of (^orlulu 'Aii Pa^a — set above, p. 76. 

This according to D’Ohsson, vii. 57. 

^ Ibid.; cf. 'Ata, i. 164-5. 

See 'Ata, 1, 30, 72, 73. 94, gS. 

^ 'Ata, as noted above, ignores the Biiyuk Oda. D’Ohsson, vii 48, states 
that both these chambers were suppressed by Mehmed IV. whereas Wta, 1. 154. 
puts the conversion of the Kiifuk into the Stfcrli Ko^^us down to Ahmed I, in 
1606 or 1607. 

^ So called by 'Ata passim. D’Ohsson, vii. 44, has Sefer (‘ Sefcr-odasst') 
translated 'Chambree de Campa^ue') Sf/er (Arabic) means ‘journey’ and 
hence ‘campaign’; Seferli (with Turkish ending) 'appertaining to a campaign’ 

' From soyumnak (Turkish) ‘to undress’ 

^ So, according to 'Ata, i. 138 

^ 'Ata, i. 75. Presumably these were senior Lalas. — Cf above, p, 331. 
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The Kdhyds themselves were former members of the Hass Oda, and 
inferior only to the principal page, the Silihddr Aya, whose lieutenants 
they were. Each was appointed to the chamber in which he had becun 
his service. The Kdhyds of the Kildr and the Seferh, therefore, might 
have little hope of further promotion in the Sody service. The Kdhyd 
of the Hazine, on the other hand, habitually succeeded to the po^t ot 
Silihddr d 

As for the lesser officers of each chamber, those promoted by mere 
seniority were called BicakU Eskis and were appointed from among the 
ordinary Bicaklis mentioned above. There were twebe in each cham- 
ber,^ the top two in the Hazine and the Seferli, the top five or six m 
the Kildr, having special titles*/ while the untitled Bicakli Eskis in each 
chamber acted as under-officers."^ The remaining officers were ap- 
pointed for skill and merit by favour — the numbers of such posts 
differing in each department. At the same time each department had 
ten officers wdth corresponding titles, tlie first of whom only was a 
Bicakli Eski, the rest being appointed by favour. 

These first ten were : 


(i) The Gof Eskisi (‘Removal, or Travel, Senior’)^ — so calleci because 
he deputized for the Kdhyd of his chamber w hen the Sultan left the 
Palace for some other residence ; 

(ii) The Bas Kullukcu (Head Servant);^ 

(ill) The Xerbetci Basi (Chief of the Watch) p 

(iv) and (v) The Kiillukcus or servants of (ii) and (iii): 

(vi) The Paris Kahyasi (Intendant of the Sick-room);"^ 

(vii) The Kdhyd' s Imdm (Praver-leaderJ ; 

(viii) The Kdhyd' s Kullukfu; 

(ix) The Kdhyd' s Kildrci (Butler); 

and (x) The Kdhyd's Hojtdnci (Wardrobe-master).^ 

The officers particular to each Chamber were the following: 

(\) In the Idazine {Treasiax) 

(i) The Giyim Basi (Head Robe-master — the Kdhvd's deputy; 

(li) The Bas 1 azici (Plead Clerk), also called Ba^ Efendi\ 

(lii) Three minor clerks, called Second, Third, and Fourth Yazicis\ 
(iv) Three assistant Yazlcis. 


It was the duty of these seven clerks to maintain the registers of 
objects conseiwed in the treasurep marking those removed and acquired. 

^ P Ohsson, vii. 44 - 'Ata, i. 96; D’Ohsson, vii, 45. 

3 S^ee^ Ata, i 165-h. Pie states that there \^e^e six entitled BigakU Eskis in 
the Kildr, but shows only hve titled. It is not clear, therefore, in which respect 
he IS wrong. 

^ According to D Ohsson, loc cit , all the Bi^'ukU Eskis were ' sous-officiers'. 

■’ Gog mtans ‘the act ot changing one’s place, a move, a migration’ — from 
the Persian AToy. The Gog Fsktsis f)f each department were among its Bigakli 
I-skts , , , ^ Pbjr the meaning of Kullukgu, see above, p. 310. 

" For Xei'betgi, cf abo\e, p. 329, n, 5. 

® Pans (not given by Redhouse) is perhaps a corruption of Mdnd (Arabic) 
^ IJoftdn, properly Kaftan, 'a coat’. 

Or Giizum Baf. Phough the pronunciation Gu^um appears to have been 
usual (cf^ D Ohsson, \ii 41), Ata, 1 165, prefers Giyim, since Giytm means 
clothing , whereas Giniutn means ‘kettle’ d'he Giyirn Bad was a Bigakli Eskt. 
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(v) The Kiitilb Hdfizi (Librarian). He was responsible to the Kdhyd 
for the maintenance m good order of the various libraries in the Palace. 

(vi) The Cantaci ( Purse-keeper )d This officer and the Kdhyd's 
Hoftdnci- had the joint inspection of the Cupboard of the Privy Purse 
(Iliuti Ildsse Doldbi) and were charged with the maintenance of its 
registers. They, the clerks, and the Kulliikcu of the Hazine^ were 
responsible to the Kdhyd for the Treasure’ itself as opposed to the per- 
sonnel of the Chamber. The Bas Kullukfu had another duty : of regis- 
tering and inspecting all the hangings, carpets, and other objects supplied 
to the various departments of the Inside Service from the Tailors’ 
Workshop (belonging to the Outside Service).^ 

'Lhe Treasury was originally founded to house the valuables acquired 
by the Sultans after the conquest first of Constantinople and later of 
S\ria and Egypt. But it also housed the Sultan's jewels and furs, a 
portrait of each monarch from Mehmed 11 onwards,^ and even stores 
of objects in every’day use by the Agas of the Service and the inmates 
of the Hartm,^ Its entire contents were checked whenever the Kdhyd 
was changed, by a process that it took several months to apply. During 
his term of office the Kdhyd was obliged to furnish the Sultan with 
monthly statements of accessions and removals, drawm up by the first 
two clerks. Careful precautions w’ere taken against theft. Thus, 
whereas the Kdhyd kept the signet of Selim I with W'hich the doors 
were sealed, the Head Clerk kept their keys, so that the Treasury 
might be opened onlv with the concurrence of both. And when it w’as 
opened, for the introduction of new’, or the removal of old, objects, or 
tor the p»eriodical cleaning of its contents, these operations were carried 
out under the eyes of all the principal officers of the department." 

As w ell as the officers of the Hazine listed above D'Ohsson mentions 
SIX others, not referred to by LAta, namely: 

(i) The Anahtar Agasi {Aga of the Key)^ — the police officer of the 
Chamber; 

(u) The Serguccu (Keeper of the Imperial Aigrettes) ; 

(iii) The Kapanicaci (Keeper of the Sultan’s fur-lined gala robes); 

(iv) The Tabak Eskisi (Senior of the Dishes) — keeper of the porcelain 
dinner services ; 

and (v) Two Tufengcis (Gun-keeper^)— who carried the Sultan's 
sporting guns w’hen he w’ent shoo ting.'’' 

^ (danta (Turkish) 'purse, pouch, bag’. 

" i.e. No. lo of the officers common to all three departments — See above. 

^ No. 2 of such officers. 

See below, p. 361. 

^ D’Ohsson, vii. 39; cf. 'Ata, i. 57. 

^ Thus objects required for the Harem were applied tor b> Krzlar Agasi, 
vvnting materials were applied for by the Sirr Kdtibi (see below, p. 343), arms 
by the Tufengci Baft (see below, p. 344), 6cc. — 'Ata, 1. 199-200. All these objects 
are now to be seen in the museums of the old Stray. 

' 'Ata, 1. 172-3; D’Ohsson, vii. 39-41. 

“ 'Ata, on the other hand, shows an Anahtar (Juldmi as belonging to the 
Ktldr, whereas D’Ohsson doei> not. Possibh this officer was the head KGse 
Baf — see above, p, 332. 

D’Ohsson, vii. 42-3. 
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(ii) In the Kilar {Larder}. 

(i) The Ptskir Bafi. Peskir (Persian Pis-gir) means ‘napkin’, and so 
Peskir Bad ‘Chief (Attendant) of the Napkin’, It was his duty to super- 
vise the food and drink prepared for the Sultan and to keep the vessels 
in which these were served He was also charged with the education 
and discipline of the Agas of this department. His deputy and substi- 
tute for summer excursions was the Gnc Eskisi of the Kildrd who was 
also called Mum Basi, or ‘Chief (Attendant) of the Candle’. 

(li) The Tepsici Eskisi (Senior of the Tray-carriers). It was the duty 
of this officer to hand his sih'er tray and spoons to the Sultan, and to 
serve the Agas with the white-tiour cakes called Fodiile. He was also 
in charge of the kitchen called Hard Firm or Ordinary Oven, a depart- 
ment of the Outside Service.- 

(iii) The Mum Sagirdi (literally ‘Pupil of the Candle’), whose duty 
it was to tend the candles of the Chamber of the Prophet's Cloak 
(Hirkai Se'ddet Odasl). 

(iv) The Anahtar Gulumi (literally ‘Page of the Kev’). His dutv was 
to patrol the dormitory at night together with a number of watchmen.^ 

(v) The ^erbetci (Sherbet-maker). He accompanied the Sultan when- 
ever he left the Palace, whether in state or incognito, with such food, 
drink, eating and washing utensils as might be needed, loaded on two 
mules. 

(vi) The Yemisci (Fruit-server). 

(vii) The Tursiicu (Pickle-server). 

(viii) The Su Kullukfu (literally ‘Water Servant’). He acted at the 
orders of the iMuni BasI causing the Bostands of the Sakkd Ocagi to 
bring sweet water on mules from Qamlica to the Palace."^ 

The remaining officers cvere, first, the servants {KuUukgus) of the 
Peskir Bad, of the Tepsici Eskisi and the Mum i^dgirdi, secondly, the 
Serbetcis of princes (sons of Sultans reigning and deceased), and lastly, 
the Kildrd of the SUihddr Aga, the chief page.^ 

Responsibility tor the Sultan’s meals was thus divided among a 
number of Agas under the authority of the Hi/dr Kdhyad. In early 
times, before the creation of the posts just listed, the Kildr had been 
fnanaged by the Bas Kiillukcii" ot the department under the supervision 
of the white-eunuch Kildrd Bad/ Subsequent! v, however, the Bas 
Kullukcu was left with no more than one or two dishes for which he 
was responsible. Another important officer was the Xevbetgi BafP of 
the Kildr. For, in the first place, he had charge of the gold and siher 
plate and the porcelain services in which the Sultan’s meals were dished 
tip — registers ot their component pieces being kept under the direction 

‘ i.e. No. I of the othcers common to all three departments — see above, p. 334. 

“ 'Ata, 1 166 firtn is the Turkish pronunciation of the Arabic Furn, “an 
u ^ above, p. 335, n. 8; ‘Ata, 1. 73 - 4 - 

AU the A/ay -a thi-^ department so far listed were Bigakli Eskis (see n. ^ on 
p 334 above; Hence there were only six others. — 'Ata, i.’ 166 

5 'Ata, I I ^>7 

No 2 of the officers common to all three departments 
bee abu\e, p 332. 

® No 3 of the officers common to all three departments. 
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of the Kdhya, the Peskir Basl^ and the Nerhet^i himself; and, in the 
second, he kept a medical store in which drugs and instruments for 
cupping and bleeding were preserved for the use of the Agas. The fall 
of the White Eunuchs resulted in the assumption by the various officers 
mentioned above, but particularly by the Nevbetci Basi, of most of the 
duties formerly performed by the Kildrci Basi ^ 

(iii) In the Seferli (Campaign Chamber). 

(i) The Cdrnenly Bad (Chief of the Laundr}^men).^ 

(h) The Mehter Bad (Chief of the Bandsmen). 

(ill) The Harnmdmci Bad (Chief of the Bath-keepers). 

(iv) The Sarikfi Yainagis (Assistants to the Turban-folder). 

That the duties performed by members of the Seferli department 
were highly varied was due to the circumstance of its having been 
created to replace the Kucuk Oda^ which, as 'we have remarked, was a 
general training school for the Agas. The four principal types of ser\nce 
discharged by its members are said to have been: ‘Drum-beating 
(Tabhenlik)^ the tolding of turbans, head-shaving, and the cleaning of 
the royal clothes.’^ \\'hen it was first formed, its pages used to wash 
the Sultan's clothes on campaign. Hence its name (Seferli) and the 
title of its principal officer (Chiet of the Laundr}men). In peace time, 
on the other hand, these pages used only to wash various types of 
towels and napkins: and since the muslin turban-cloths {Sarlk) used 
by the Sultan — which, as well as his towels, continued to be washed 
by the Bas KullnkciP ot the depanment^ — were not unlike these 
napkins, fifteen of them took over the duty (hitherto performed by 
certain Agas of the Hazine) of re-foldmg them, after washing, into the 
prescribed modes. These htteen pages were the Assistants of the 
Turban-tolder, the latter, the Sarikfi Bad (Chief Turban-folder) being 
a member of the Hass Odap Lhoseu from among them." Twentv other 
pages, with ten assistants, similarly took over the dutv of shaving the 
heads of the vSer\ ice personnel, hitherto performed by such Agas of the 
IJazint and Kilar as happened to exhibit an aptitude for this art. Thev 
acted under the orders of the Chief of the Bath-keepers, who in turn 
was Second-in-command to the Berbtr Bad (Chief of the Barbers),^ 
another member of riie Hass Oda, who shaved the Sultan himself. The 
Agas Were sha\ed once a month at the great bath (Hammdm) built next 
the Hazint by Seiim 11. ddns was heated for the occasion under the 
direction of tiie Harnmdmci Basi bv galley slaves supplied bv the 
Admiralty.'^ As for the duty of drum-beating — wffiich was extended to 
the playing of music in general — this was discharged bv the Mehter 
Bad and his bandsmen Apparentlv these bandsmen were drawn from 

• 'Ata. 1. 174-5 

‘ From the Persian CUime, 'earmenr' and Su\idufi. 'to \sash' This uiticer is 
evidently reckoned b> 'Ata as a Bifukli Biki. 

'Ata, 1. 154 

No 2 of the orh^ers common to all deDart:neru=, 

^ So Ata, I. loc eir cl. f)’()h^so'i, \ii 44 See belou, pp 33S, 343. 

'Ata, 1 194-^ ^ '-^ee below, p 345 

" Ata- 1 108, [bid 1 !54 
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among the called Caz'uses ut the department. \\ e shall haveocca3i<<n 
to describe the ( ot' the C'ourt, when considering the Outside 

Service and the C'ential Admin isi rarioiid I'rom *An\'s account it wonlo 
seem that e\en thos*- ot the Inside ^er^a-e had originaily been cm.- 
pK)\e;.h hke the othci\>. as couriers. In later time'', ho\ve\er, though 
they still atted as lue-sengers within the palaecd most ot them were 
trained either as miisieians, or, it they were enduwed with tine coiees. 
as Mu'e^znis I Callers to Prayerj or ceremonial applauders. Others arc 
said to ha\ e acted as supervisors and as trainers of pupils m these arts. 
'Though the bandsmen proper belonged to the Stftrli chamber, Cuzu: 
musieiaiis were also numbered, according tij D'Ohsson, among rhe 
Agiis of the HiV^ine and the Kildr^ I’he Caz'ih'ts of the Inside Servne 
were headed by a Bas Cams, who ranked as one ot the assistants to ti.e 
pages of the Hihs Oda/- 

3. The Hass Oua 

Just as, m the low'er chambers, the ofricers (d each were divided into 
two categories by the manner m which thev obtained their appoint- 
ments— w hethcr b\' senioritv or bv favfiur shown for merit — so were 
those of the Hds<; (Jda. Thus those otfices whose performance required 
no special skill or training were to be attained m the normal course of 
promotion in' seniority from the 'Buakli Bski' otiices of the lower 
chambers; and the holders of the highest of these offices in the IJds^ 
Oda w'cre likew'ise regarded as its Bicakli EskisT The offices of the 
other category — w'hieh did require skill or training in some art (such 
as, say, cotlee-making or secretaryship) — were hlled bv A;Jas other 
than the Bicakli fk'kis ef tlic lower chambers. Some c>i the latter 
prcjinotionb w'ere invariable— as, for instance, that of the Sankei Ba^. 
who was always chosen from among the Sarikci YamaCs of the Stftili 
chamber' — and >ome \ariable — -the po^t m the Hdss Oda being 
conterred on any .dgu considered suitable. The offiiees for which ^kill 
wj'^ needed were those knr»wn in the eighteenth centiirc as ' Md'bcxntT \ 
their holders v\cTe the Sultan’s personal attendants par excellenct, dis- 
charging their duties m the dld-bcxn or Intermediate Apartments' - 
between the Uanm on the one hand and the ITird C’ourt {the sphere 
ot the Inside Service as a whole) on the other. It appears that before 
the reorganization consequent on the fall from iniiuence of the White 
EuniKhb, all the principal pago of the /AAp Oda, if not the others as 
w'eii, were regarded as Md~ht\ncis. But after that event the Bifukli Eski 
pages ranked ab»ove the Md-beyncisp so that the offices of the chamber 
were \irtually divided into three grades: the highest w'as that of the 
Bicakli Eskis (.r Superior Agas\ the second was that of the Md-bcyncis', 

^ See hel<>\s, pp :;4(j-5o, and p, ii8 abo\e. 

- 'thus I)’( VH 46, states that t\co from each chamber were always in 

attendanc;- o’"! the Sihiidar to convey his orders to the subordinate pages, 

Ata, 1 170 ^ D’Ohssoii, Ml 40 5 'Ata, 1. lOb 

According to Ata, 1. ibS, iga. D’Uhs.sun makes no reference to Bigakll 
hikii ifi the IJih; ( Jtlu. ~ See above, p. 337- 

^ Md~be\n meaning, in Arabic, 'what is between’. 

See ’Ata, 1 k^o. 201. 
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and the third that of the Inferior Agas, who seem to have gone by no 
distinct appellation^ 

The Hass Oda was created by the Conqueror, in whose Kdnun-ndyne 
Its four chief office-holders are mentioned by titled Its personnel is 
said to have been fixed at forty by Selim I, when he constituted the 
pages that composed it guardians of the Prophet’s Cloak. ^ According 
to D'Ohsson, it still stood at forty in his day, this auspicious number 
then including the Sultan himself — so that of the pa^es there were no 
more than thirty-nine.’^ *Ata, on the other hand, gives us to understand 
that the pages themselves numbered fortv apart not only from the 
Sultan (of whose inclusion he makes no mention) hut also from the 
Silihddr Aga, usually reckoned as the principal page.^ Otherwise their 
acc(mnts, though 'Ata s is far fuller, dilfer on only a few’ points, the 
mam discrepancy between them lying in the number of Agas to be 
placed in each of the three grades. 

There seems to be no doubt, nevertheless, that, whether included 
m the forty'^or not, the Silihddr came at length to he regarded as of an 
eminence that placed him above even the categorv’ of the superior Agas, 
just as the Kdhyds of the low’er chambers stood apart from their sub- 
ordinate officers. Indeed, the Silihddr and the Kdhyds may be said to 
have formed a category of their own, the Kdhvd of the Hazine, as we 
have noted, being generally appointed to succeed to the post of Silihddr 
w'hen this fell vacant. We therefore place the Silihddr in a section by 
himself. 

(i) The Silihdar Aga [Sieuid-keepey], 

'The Silihddr's original duties were to carry the Sultan's sword hang- 
ing from his left shoulder (except at ceremonies, when he carried it 
over his right shoulder); and to guard and keep m good trim all the 
Sultan's armour and w'eapons.' After his advancement to hrst place 
in the Service, however, he was charged with many others. He then 
remained in perpetual attendance from the time wffien the Sultan ap- 
peared for earlv morning praver until his retirement late m the evening 
All communications (TelhiA from ministers and others were presented 
by him; and all the Sultan's commands {hdde) were conveyed by him 
to the officers or officials camcerned. He further supendsed the conduct 
of all ceremonies in wffiich the bultan took part: had joint charge, with 
the Kdhyd of the IJazdie, of the Privy Purse Cupboard alreadv men- 
tioned;'^ was responsible for the good behaviour of all the pages 
reiving on the Kdhyds of the three inferior chambers to maintain disci- 
pline on his behalf; received novices into the Service, and arranged 
pensions for Agas on their retirement ; and commanded the Outside- 
Serviee corps of the Ziilnflu Baliacisd His importance was reflected in 

^ Ata’s references to the inferior Agas are sonnewhat contusing See below, 
pp. 345 -b. ^ 

‘ See O.T.T M , No, 14, Appendix, 23. 

^ '.Ata. 1 30, 04. D’(>hss<)n, mj 34 

See 'Ata. 1 ibS. 192, \chere the page hicheu in rank mentioned is the 
r okaddr Aga 

^ tdr thirty-nine. ^ D’tjhsson, \ 11 34-5. 

^ Above, p. 335. ^ above, p 8n 
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the large size of his entourage. This consisted ot Lahis a IIoftdnct~ 
a Kildtcly^ a Tiituncud nine Cukaddys (\ alets), who also acted as Fal- 
coners,'" three Zuluflii Baliacixsw Sofalh.xwo Yedekcis, two Heghecis, 
one Sakkd, and hve Asch.^ When dismissed, the Silihddr, unless pen- 
sioned off, was usually eiven Egypt or some other important provincial 
governorship.” 

(ii) The Superior Agas, or Bi^aku Eskis of the Hass Oda. 

( I) and [2). The Cokaddr A^a (Valet) and the Rikdbddr Aga (Stirrup- 
holder). After the reorganization the odices of these Agas became all 
but sinecures. E'orlulu k\li Pa^a when Silihddr had insisted on their 
holders’ performing Md-hexnn dutv ; but by the end of the seventeenth 
century the former practice by which pages were quickly promoted 
from the Inside Service to some State employment had fallen into 
desuetude, with the result that promotion within the Service was tar 
slower than formerly, and Agas could not easiK attain to high posts 
such as these before they w'ere sixty \ears old and more; at this age 
Md-hevnei dutv was too strenuous for them; and they were therefore 
excused all service but that of acting as the Silihddr' s adjutants at public 
ceremonies. They used also, in company with the Silihddr and the 
White Eunuch Mass Oda Bud, to attend the Sultan when he travelled 
by water. 

Before the reorganization it was the duty of the Rikdbddr to accom- 
pany the Sultan when he went for otherwise solitary^ rides in the 
palace grounds or elsewhere, and to hold his stirrup when he mounted 
and dismounted. In later timies the Cokaddr used to w^alk on the 
Sultan’s right in processions, carrying the Privy Waterproof {Hdss 
Yagynurluk), and to scatter handfuls of newdy minted silver among the 
crowed wTen the Sultan rode to mosque.^ Before the reorganization he 
mav perhaps have been the direct superior oi the Md-beynci called, 
confusingly enough. Bus Cokaddr (Head \Alet), whose'" duties really 
had to do with the Sultan’s clothes. In early times the Rikdbddr was 
the senior of the two in rank but in the eighteenth centuiy* the Cokaddr 
not only deputized for the Silihddr in the latter's absence, but habitually 
succeeded him in office. The Rikdbddr w’as then likewdse the Cokaddr's 
deputy and heir to his post. Of all the Agas these tw'o and the Silihddr 
alone had the privilege of w^earing turbans, their inferiors w'earing 
embroidered caps.^^ 

' See below, p ^^31, - C'f abo\e, p. 334. 

^ An officer of the Kildr department — see abo\ e, p. 336. 

Tutun means ‘tobacco' 

5 Cakir-sahin — for Falconers see below, pp 34 7-^^ 

For the ()ccihs of the Safa, the Yedek(t'^, the Sahkd^, and the sec 

below, pp 354, 357. Sbi 

'Ata, I 200--12, D’Ohs'^fin, mi 34-5, OT 77 . 1 / , No. 14, Appendix, 23, 
notes 

' (J T E 1 / , No 14, A} r Midi\, 23-4, note’., 

Ste btlov . p 342 

^ee (.) r L M , h.'o 14, Appendix, 14 

*’ 'Ata, 1 aoo-i,*, D'( in, mi 35, () T E M , No 14, Appendix, 23-4, 
notes 
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(3V The Diilhtnd Agasi (Aga ut the Turban).^ 'Ata and D’Ohsson 
arc at variance in their explanation of this page’s title. D’Ohsson states 
that he and another HtUs Odali followed the Sultan in processions 
earrvinvj imperial turbans which thev inclined to spectators for their 
salutes - *Au*i slates that the Dulbend Jgto'/ was the Multan’s deputy 
for the serviLC and inspection </f the Chamber ot the Prophet’s Cloak 
{Hirkai Stddit Odasi), and that when visitants kissed the blessed 
garment, he would wipe it wnth an embroidered turban-cloth. Ac- 
cording to this account, not only was he responsible for the cleaning 
of this Chamber and for the lighting of its candles (with the assistance 
of the Mum Sdgirdi of the Ah/drjp but arranged the order in which 
the Hass OduUs should perform in it the perpetual recitation of sacred 
texts that was one of their principal functions. They would remain 
on duty for this purpose for tw^enty-four hours, two at a time'd and 
the Dulbend Agasi would report shortcomings m their performance 
to the Silihdar.^ 

(4) . The Anahtar Agasi {Agaoi the Key).^ After the reorganization 
it was by this officer that the eunuch Hass Oda Basi was replaced as 
controller of the highest chamber.”^ His office corresponded to those 
of the Kdhxds of the low^er chambers. Ills chief dutv was to ensure the 
proper performance of their ser\ ices by the Hdss Odalis, to apportion 
these ser\ices betw'een them, to see that they w'ent to mosque on being 
woken in the morning, to receive their applications for sick-leave, and 
to supervise the cleaning of their place of assembly, called Yesil Duek 
(The Green Pillar),^ D’Ohsson states that he also acted as houbc- 
keeper [econome) to the Chamber and as intendant of the Aultan’s 
table.'" 

(5) . The Bas Peskir Agasi (Head Aga ot the Napkin). After the 
reorganization this officer seems no longer to have performed the dut\ 
implied in his title — of presenting the Sultan with a napkin on whicli 
to wipe his hands after w ashing them.^^ Instead he now' acted as deputy 
for the Anahtar Agasi when the Sultan left the palace for some other 
residence in the summer. For neither the Anahtar Agasi nor the three 
Kdhxds of the lower chambers went on these visits. The Bas Ftskir 
Agasi therefore controlled all the Hass Odalis that accompanied the 
Sultan, and received the reports both of the Gd( Eskisis that then 
deputized for the Kdhxds and of the white eunuchs—SVrJv Kdlnas'd^ 

^ Dulbend, from the Persian Dolband, is probably the word from which our 
‘turban, turband' is derived — Eru \ clopedid of IsUmi, art ‘Turban’ It the 
equivalent of the Turkish Sarik — see abo\e. p. 337* 

“ D’Ohsson, vii. 35. ^ See abuse, p 33^). 

Cf. D’Ohsson, \u 38. ’ 'Ata, 1 207-S 

Anahtar (written Anahdar by 'Ata) is from the Greek. 

‘ 'Ata, 1. ibq. ^ Ibid. 20O. " D'Ohsson, \u 

Cf with the Peskir Bad — above, p 33t> 

Perhaps he was formerly merely the superior ut the Ftskir Bug, just as 
the (gokaddr Aga may have been the superior of the Bas (gokuddr — see ab()ve. 
P 340 

'Ata has Seray Agasi; but as we base noted abuse, p 333, the SerJy Afoisi, 
according to D'Ohsson. sii 57, in tact commanded at the Palace sshen th<. 
Sultan was assav 
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and Kildrci Bad — that likewise deputized for the KapiAgasL On these 
occasions the Bas Peskir Agad, like the Anahtar Agasi at other times, 
was of course responsible to tlie SUUidar Aga} 

(6) . The Bini^ Peskir Agasi (literally ‘Ridina Aga of the Napkin'). 
This officer was the adjutant of the Bas Peskir Agasi. What was meant 
by ‘Binid was the Sultan’s appearances outside the Serdy on horse- 
back. Possiblv the Binis Peskir Agasi was responsible for any Hass 
Odalis of rank inferior to his own that took part in these cavalcades. 

(7) . The Ibrikddr Agasi {Aga of the Ewer). ‘Ata does not mention 
this page. But D'Ohsson states that his office was to pour water over 
the Sultan's hands when he wished to wash them.- 

(8) and (9). Two Kose Bads (literally ‘Heads of the Corner’), called 
bv '.\ta Kose Peskir Agasis (literally ‘Corner Agas of the Napkin’]. 
D’Ohsson calls them the police officers of the Chamber; and 'Ata, who 
notices them together with the Binis Peskir Agasi, specihes it as their 
dutv to accompany the Sultan wherever he went, and, while resting 
under umbrellas set up in the corners of such places, to supervise the 
‘standing in a row' of the Hass Odalis in attendance and the decent 
behaviour of those awaiting their turn.^ 

(iii) The Ma-beyncis. 

(1). The Bas Cokaddr (Head Valet). The Ald-heyncis as his personal 
attendants came into closer contact with the Sultan than the ‘Superior’ 
Agas, and so in a way enjoyed an esteem almost as great as theirs. The 
Bas CAkaddr as their head was, at least in the eighteenth century, an 
officer of importance scarcely less than that of the Silihddr, to whom 
he acted as assistant for the affairs of the Ald-beyn. His duties were 
xtTY various. To begin with, he had under him forty subordinate 
Cokaddr s of two grades,-^ members of the three lower chambers, the 

^ 'Ata, i. 206; D’Ohsson, vii. 36. 

“ D’Ohsson, vii. 36, This statement seems open to suspicion. Such a duty 
would imply that its performer was a ^Id-hey?ici. But the Ibrikddr Agasi is 
not included by D’Ohsson among the yid-beyncis. 

^ There is some confusion in 'Ata’s references to these officers. In one 
passage (1. 205) he states that the three subordinates of the Bas Peskir Agasi 
were called Binis and Kose Peskir Agasis; but goes on to describe their system 
of promotion, which, he says, was from the rank of Binis Peskir Agasi to that 
of Gop (not mentioned before] and then to Bas Peskir Agasi — implying pre- 
sumably that the four officers concerned were called, in order of diminishing 
importance, 

(1) Bas Peskir Agasi, 

(2) Gof Peskir Agasi, 

(3) Binis Peskir Agasi, 
and (4) Kose Peskir Agasi. 

In another passage (i 192] he refers to the Bus Peskir Agasi, three Kose Peskir 
Agasis and four Kose Bads, stating that these eight officers with their superiors, 
the Cokaddr Aga, the Rikdbddr Aga, the Dulbend Agasi, and the Anahtar Agasi, 
were the twelve Bigakli Eskis of the Hass Oda. Finally, m yet a third passage 
(1. 192-3) he states that of eight Hass Odali office-holders three were called 
Peskir Agasis and live Kose Bans, the rest being called Bifakli Eskis. This being 
so, we have followed D’(i)hsson. 

* The first n^enty were accoutred with finery supplied from the Hazine; 
the second twenty, who were regarded as their Muldzims (1 e. candidates for 
succession t<j their posts) had supply their own. 
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senior of whom was entitled Ikinci, or Second, Cokaddt\ and the next 
in rank Cizmeci (Boot-holder), because when the Sultan went riding 
he carried his boots in a bag, while the Second ^'okaddr likewise carried 
his shppersd The Bas Cokaddr further commanded a number of 
ocaks, or corps, of the Outside Service,* and was Inspector of the 
treasury attached to the Imperial Stables.^ He and his subordinates 
had the privilege of receiving the Grand J^ezir, the ^eyhuUIsldm and 
the Hdns of the Crimea when they came to the Serdy for investitures. 
When the Sultan rode in public, it was they who collected petitions 
pre^ented to him en route. The Second Qokaddr controlled the sub- 
ordinate Cokaddrs as his second-in-command; the Cizmeci controlled 
the nine crews, each of twelve men, who rowed the Palace boats called 
Sandalr 

(2) . The Sirr Kdtibi (literally ‘Clerk of the Secret’—or ‘Secretary’ 
in its strict sense). Though ranking after the Bas Cokaddr^ this page 
came to be respected more than any of the other ^Id-htyncis, owing to 
his knowledee of state secrets. D'Ohsson, indeed, lists him above the 
Bas Cokaddr, One of the Yazlcis of the Hazine was usually promoted 
to this post. It was the Sirr Kdtihis duty to break the seals of Telhises'- 
presented by the SUihddr Aga and hand them to the Sultan. When 
after reading one the Sultan would write a reply, the Sirr Kdtibi would 
seal and dispatch it by a messenger of the Outside Sendee, He had 
also to preserve papers not immediatelv dealt with, and submit them 
later, when necessary, for the Sultan’s reconsideration. Further, he 
would cause his Yamak or Assistant to make precis of the petitions 
collected by the Qokaddrs on the Sultan’s public appearances, and 
present them together with the originals. This latter duty appertained 
betore the reform to the Kap! Agasi and was assumed under the regime 
of ^'orlulu 'All Pa§a by the SUihddr.^ The Sirr Kdtibi used also to 
follow the Sultan in processions, carrying his writing materials in a 
gold-embroidered bag, and wore in his belt as a badge of office a golden 
pen-case.'^ 

(3) - The Sarik^i Basl (Chief of the Turban- folders). As we have 
stated, this officer W'as promoted from among tnc hfteen Sarikci Yania- 
gis of the Seferli chamber, who worked at his orders. They kept turbans 
of every description for the Sultan to wear by way of disguise on gilt 
stools in a room called the Sarik Odasi^ overlooking the southern mouth 
of the Bosphorus.® A turban once w^orn w^ould be undone and repaired, 
the cap {Kaz'uk) about wffiich it was wound being handed over lor 
attention to another Aga called Karukcu Ba<i. When new cloths had 
to be bought, the Sarikci Basi informed the Bas Kullukfii and the 

^ D'Ohsson states that the slippers (or sandals) \\ere carried by the Ba^ 
Cokaddr. 

^ See below, pp. 351-62. 'Ata here states that he also commanded the Peyks 
and Solaks — see above, p. by bee below, p 355. 

* Sec below, p. 351 He e\idently controlUd tluin deput> tor the Bas 
C<>kaddr, who was their official controller — Ara, i 201-4, D’Ohs'ion, mi 3t)-7* 

^ See above, p. 122. 'Ata, 1 200-1 ^ D'(.>h.s"'on, vii 3f). 

In later times, that is to say. Earher these turbans were kept in a pavilion 
called Revan Oda'vi (bAta). 
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Hoftdnci of the Hazine, in the registers of which these purchases were 
recorded.^ 

(4). The Kahz'eci Ban (Chief of the Co idee -makers). It was the duty 
of this Aga to prepare and serve colfee, first, to the Sultan after morning 
prayer and after the midday and evening meals, and, secondly, to such 
dignitaries as the ^eyhul-lshhn, the Han of the Crimea, Vezhs and 
Kddi- askers, who assembled when the Sultan rode out from the Palace, 
According to ApT in early times he was not always given ?^ld-htynci 
rank, and though later he invariably held it, he then ceased in fact to 
perform Md~beynci duties, ser^nng coffee himself only when the Sultan 
appeared in public on occasions of ceremony. The Kahveci Busy had 
charge of all the vessels and utensils used for coffee-making. These 
were registered in the Hazine^ and if broken had to be replaced by him 
at his own expense," 

{5), The Mu'ezzin Ban {Chi A of the Callers to Prayer). The duties 
of a ^luezzin we shall describe when considering the Learned 
Profession. Suffice it to remark here that the J^Iuezzin Ban officiated 
m whatever Imperial Mosque the Sultan chose to visit on Fridays. He 
was the head of a corps of minor Muezzins, chosen for their melodious 
voices from the Cavuses of the lower chambers.'^ His second-in-com- 
mand was called Bas ^luezzin or Seri Mahfil (Head of the Box~that 
is, the prit ate box behind the grille of which the Sultan followed the 
services in Imperial Mosques). The Seri Mahfil trained the Qaruses 
that were candidates for posts as iMuezfins^ and recommended those 
that showed an aptitude to the IMiiezzin Ban for appointment when a 
vacancy occurred. He also arranged the minor Mii'ezzins^ time-table 
of duties. By becoming IMuezfins the Agas chosen were admitted into 
the Learned Profession, and so, strictly speaking, ceased to be Kapi 
Kulus. Thus the Midezzin Basis were often promoted to the Imperial 
Imamate (a Learned post ot the Outside Seivice) and might thence rise 
to even the august rank of Kadi-asker^ 

(6). The Tiifengci Bad (Chief of the Gun-keepers).^ This Aga was 
assisted by twenty other Tuftngcis, drawn from the three lower cham- 
bers/ among whom he himself had formerly served. The Sultan’s 
sporting guns, which it was their province to look after, were kept in 
a cupboard by the entrance to the Chamber of the Prophet’s Cloak. 
On the monarLh’s monthly shooting expeditions the Tiifengci Ban 
would cause these guns to be taken by three attendants called Avadan 
Bostancid to the ground, where he and his assistants, who also carried 
the targets for range-shooting, would prime and adjust them. The 
game shot was delivered to him. The Tiifengeis further attended to all 
the hre-arms used in the Inside Service, causing ammunition of the 

‘ 1 194-5, D'Ohsson, vn. 37, 

' 'Ata, 1 196-7; D’Ohsson. vu, loc cjt, 

Helou, Chapttr IX Cf. above, p. 33S. 

' Ata, 1 169;^ D Ohs:i(jn, mi , 36. D’Ohsson places the Mu'ezzin Bad first 
2n the list (if f!/ li . abine the Sirr Kdtihi and the Bus C^okaddi . 

D (ahsson Calls him ' Pi^rte-Arquehuse' 

above, p 3"^^, for the two Tufenqdi, .stated b> D’OhbSon to be officers 
ol the Hazine. ^ Or Ishk(ts - — see below, p. 353, 
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requisite calibres to be cast for them. The powder used was supplied 
by the Stlihddr Agad 

!“•). The Berber Bast (Chief of the Barbers). This Aga was appointed 
to the Hass Oda from among the barbers of the Seferli chamber with 
whom we have already dealt. ^ It was his duty to shave the Sultan in 
person. The hair shaved was carefully presen-'ed in a box and sent 
yearly with the Surra (the purse containing the Sultanas annual present 
to the ^trifs of the Hijaz) to Medina, where it was honourably interred 
'Ata states that the Berber Ban was not invariably of jMd-beynci rank.-' 

(8) . The Tirnakfi (Manicurist)d He used to pare the Sultan’s nails 
on Thursdays. 5 This page is not mentioned by D'Ohsson. 

(9) . The Bas Lala (Head Tutor). This officer kept a special medicine 
chest — of drugs rarer than those conserved by the Xevbetfi Ban of the 
Kildr. He had a Kulliikcu and hve other attendants drawn from various 
^}caks of the Outside Service, one of whom, a Zuluflii Baltaci^ used, 
with the KuUukpi^ to make up prescriptions trom these drugs under 
the direction of an apothecar\' acting at the orders of the Hekun Bast 
(Chief of the Physicians— another ‘Learned' post of the Outside Ser- 
vice).^ When ready the medicines in question were sealed jointly by 
the Chief Physician and the Bas Lala. The Bas Lala used also to be 
present at all the Sultan's meals. Apparently his post, since it carried 
a salary only of the second scale, used sometimes to be held together 
with that of Kahz-eci Bad.^ Possiblv for this reason D'Ohsson ignores 
it. He refers indeed to Bas Lalas as tutors [gouTerneurs) of princes, 
stating that they were Hass Odal!s\^ but presumably the pages to whom 
such offices were given were, so to speak, seconded from xhc Hass Oda 
and so were supplemental^^ to the thirty-nine or forty of its establish- 
ment proper. 

The remaining three Md-beyncis, if there were tw^elve, as is stated 
by D’Ohsson, had no titles. Indeed, D'Ohsson, who, as we say, omits 
the Tirnakfl and the Bas Lala from his list, leaves the last five untitled. 
Au makes no references to Md-beyncis other than those already men- 
tioned. This being so, we may pass on to the inferior Agas. 

(iv) The Inferior Agas. 

These, according to D’Ohsson, numbered seventeen. Unhappily he 
supplies us wdth no further information about them; and that which 
may be deduced from CAta’s account is not only scarcely more con- 
siderable but also highly confused. Thus m one passage^'’ he states tiiat 
the establishment of forty w'as made up of live Agas (omitting the 
assistants of the Bas Pesktr Agasi), eight Md-beyncis (omitting the 
Tirnakfl) and tw'enty-seven other 'Gedikln \ in another^ ‘ that the Hass 
Odalis inferior to the twelve BifakU Eskis consisted of eight ordinary 
Bifaklis and tw^enty 'Gediklis\ who in turn had fifteen Mulazinis; and 
in a thirds- that, according to some accounts, the forty w^ere divided 

^ 'Ata, 1. 195-6 " Above, p. 337. ^ 1 198. 

* Tirnak means ‘hnger-nail . - 'Ata, 1 igS 

^ See below, Chapter xi. ' A^a, i. i93“4. ^ D’Ohsson, \ii g7 

® D’Ohsson, vii. 38. Afa, i. igi. Ibid. 19.:. Ibid. 
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into an upper and a lower twenty. In both the last two passages hc 
makes no reference to the Md-beyncis^ and so leaves us in ignorance of 
the manner in which they fitted into the scheme of the Bigaklh It 
appears that the Bicakll pages, namely those that were promoted b} 
mere seniority, enjoyed automatic increases of pay according to the rank, 
rather than the post, that each attained; whereas each Md-beyna post 
seems to have carried a specific rate of payd Possibly, therefore, the 
Bicakll system applied only to the non-Md-beynci Agas, who would 
thus be divided into the two sections we have called superior and 
inferior (i.e. to the Md-beyncis). Putting the two accounts together, 
accordingly, and supposing that there were, in fact, twelve superior 
Agas^ as is stated by 'Ata, and twelve Md-bev?icis, as is stated by 
D’Ohsson, we are left with either fifteen or sixteen inferior Agas, of 
whom eight may have been ordinary Bicaklis. 

As we have noted, 'Ata also refers to fifteen Muldzims^ extra to the 
forty Gedikli posts. In fact, he refers to them at least twice and it is 
possible that among these Milldzims^ or even among the inferior Agas 
themselves, there may have been included such assistants of the more 
important pages as the Second (^okaddr and his colleague the Cizmeci, 
the Bas ^avus, the Seri Mahfil, the Yarnaks of the Strr Kdtibi and the 
Tiifengci Bad, and the falconers of the SUihddr and the other principal 
Agas. 'Ata certainly refers to these office-holders, and others, such as 
an Imam of the Hdss Oda, as if they were no longer connected with any 
of the lower chambers.-^ Unfortunately he is no more explicit than this. 

(c) THE outside SERVICE 

I. The Agas of the Stirrup 

In the Kdnun-ndme of the Conqueror"^ the following persons are listed 
as Agas of the Stirrup : 

1. Yenigeri Agasi. 

2. i\Iir ' Ale m. 

3. Kapicl Ban. 

4-5. Mir-Ahor (later two). 

6 . Cakirci Ban. 

7. (fasni-gir Bast. 

8-13. Six Agas of the Cavalry Bdluks. 

14. Caz'us Ban 

1 5 . Kaplcilar Kdhyasl. 

16. Cebeci Basi. 

17. Topfii Ban. 

The non-military Agas were then, therefore (i) the Mir-\4lem, (2) 
the Kapicl Bast, (3 ) the Great Mtr-Ahor, (4) the Little Mir-Ahor, (5) the 
Caklrci Ban, (6) the Cdsni-gir Ban, (7) the (favus Ban, and (8) the 

I See Ata contracted lists ot percons eligible for the two tc'pes of promotion 
— i 165-8 

' Another relereiice being 1. 190. 

' See the headings of the lists — i. 168-9 

O.T.E.M., No. IS, Appendix, 11-12. 
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Kaptdlar Kdhyan \ and the four of these seven who had lost the rank 
of A^a by the eighteenth century were the Kaplci Ban, the Cakirct 
Ban, the Qdsni-’gir Ban, and the Cavus Ban. 

The change was e\idently made at some date after 1677, since all 
these functionaries still appear as Agas of the Stirrup in a Kdnun of 
that year — possibly it was made during the reign of Ahmed III (1703- 
30), when many alterations in ancient procedure were effected. Ac- 
cording to this same Kdnun some of the Agas had it as their privilege 
to assist the Sultan in mounting his horse. Then the Great Master of 
the Horse held the near, and the chief Kaplci Ban (for»as we shall see, 
there were then a large number of Kaplci Basis) the off-stirrup, the 
Standard-bearer holding the reins, the Cdnil-gir Ban supporting the 
‘Blessed Elbow’, and the Little blaster of the Horse (here called Ahor 
Kalfasi) holding the animals head.^ 

We propose here to amplify the account already given of the Agas 
of the Stirrup and of the men that they commanded. Since those that 
had lost this rank by the eighteenth century have not yet been con- 
sidered at any length, we therefore begin with them, 

2. Former Agas of the Stirrup 

(i) The Kaplci Ba§i. 

There was thus originally only one Kaplci Bad or Head Doorkeeper. 
But before long the post was doubled: and as time went on there were 
created at first four such posts, later ten, and finally, by the time of 
D’Ohsson, no less than a hundred and fifty. They thus formed a 
corps, for which a post of commander \vas created called Bas Kaplci 
Bad or Chief Head Doorkeeper. At the same time they were made 
dependent on the Mir- Alem \ and the original eminence of the employ- 
ment was to some extent maintained in that only such eminent persons 
as the sons of Beys, Pasas, and other notables \vere admitted to the 
corps. The fact again that the original Kaplci Bad was a doorkeeper 
was reflected in the nightly attendance of one- of their number at the 
Orta Kapi, the great door leading into the second court of the Sefdy. 
Otheiwvise the later Kaplci Basis were employed chiefly as chamberlains 
at palace receptions, and for particularly important and secret missions 
to the provinces. Twelve of them accompanied the Sultan when he 
went to mosque on Fridays.^ 

(ii) The (^akirci Ba§i. 

Qaklr means ‘falcon’. The (f^akircl Bad was therefore the Chief 
Falconer. In the time of the Conqueror he was in charge of all the 
palace falconers; but in the course of the sixteenth century when 
haw’king was at its most popular at court, three other posts of more or 
less equal status w^ere created, namely those of Sahinci Bad, Daganci 
Bad, and Atmacaci Bad — ^dhin, Dogan, and Atmaca meaning respec- 
tively peregrine, lanner, and sparrow-hawk; and the ^\ikirci Ban not 

^ A/.T.Af., i. 526. 

^ D’Ohsson. 'Ata, 1. 61, statt's that two \strnt on niyht dut> by hours 

^ D’Ohsson, vii. 14, 18-19; O.T EM , No. 13, .appendix, ii, note. 
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only lost his pre-eminence, but fell to second place, ranking after the 
^ahinci Bast. During or after the reign of ^^elinl 11 ( 1506-74), again, 
the sport fell into disfavour with the Sultans; while their subjects 
found that to kill game was impious, as requiring a paunent of alms in 
expiation of the cruelty involved, and to eat it imprudent, since the 
game might itself have been contaminated with some impure suh- 
stanced Though, therefore, the four Chief Hawkers were still main- 
tained, and though each of the principal pages continued to count a 
falconer in his suite,- these offices had become h\ the eighteenth century 
pure sinecures, and then ranked a^ we have mentioned after those ot 
the Commissioners, in the third category of the Outside Service, ddie 
Doganci it may be remarked, was responsible for the Bulgarian 

' askeris, also called Doganci, that were charged with raising falcons for 
the Serd\\^ 


(ill) The (5,H:jni-gir Basi. 

(^dsni-gir in Persian means ‘taster’. Tiie CdsnTgir Basi m the time 
of the Conqueror, as an Agu of the Stirrup, was an offiecr of considerable 
importance. By the time of D’Ohsson, however, he ranked only as of 
the fifth category m the Outside ServRe, being subordinate to the 
Commissioner of the Kitchen and the eunuch and page of the Chamber 
ot the Larder."^ Nevertheless, he had under his control about hfty lesser 
tasters, whose duty it was to bring in, under his directions, the trays of 
food from which the Grand I ezir and other ministers should eat on 
days of Dvvdn. Moreover, he had charge of part of the imperial kitchen 
called Halvd-IJdne , or Sweet-House, together with two other officials 
called Halvdci Basi (Chief Sweet-maker) and FJos-Ab Bust (Chief 
Syrup-maker). Once a year at a night known as Ot (literally 

Hire Night’) the personnel of this department distributed special 
sweet pastes tiavoiired with peppermint and other condiments to all 
the inmates of the Serdy, and were rewarded hv witnessing a perfor- 
mance by the jugglers and conjurers under the control of the Head 
Gardener. Their services might also at other times be hired by the 
Palace Agas\ and perhaps because thev were therebv brought into 
contact with the eminent it w'as not uncommon for members of the 
Halvd-hdne to rise in the palace ser\ ice w ith unaccustomed rapidity. 
A notable case of such swift promotions w^as that of the celebrated 
Grand I ezir Kuprulu Mehmed, who began his career as one of these 
sweet-makers, 

D Ohsson docb not rnentuin the Chiet S\ rup-inaker, but states that 
the Chief Sweet-maker, who w^as also an officer of the fifth Category, 
had about one hundred and titty assistants.^ According to the lydjiiifi- 
name of .Abdu r- Rahman 1 evki i, the tasters were also employed 


* D’Ohsson, IV. 25-O. 

At^, 1. i^S8. These \sere ^ahincis, not to be confused csith the K.uscus (see 
below, p. 350) ■ ■ 

^ '-iv 20; O T E M , No. 13, Appendix, 12, note; cf above, p 54 

Ct. above, p.^332 and below, p. 357, 

5 OTEM, No. 13, Appendix, 12, note, 'Ata, 1 297-8; D’Ohsson, mi. 
22 - 3 . 
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as messengers, to whom, as to the MutefenikaSy missions of secondary 
importance were entrusted.^ 

(iv) The (Javu§ Ba§i {and the Cavu§cs). 

Carus means ‘herald, messenger, or pursuivant’,^ The employment 
of Caz'uses by the Ottoman Sultans has been ascribed to their imitation 
of Byzantine usages; but this ascription has been proved false, since it 
has been shown that functionaries bearing this name were also em- 
ploved by various pre-Ottoman Moslem governments.-' The first 
Ottoman Qaz'uses appear to have discharged the duties of ushers, mes- 
sengers, and guards. As we shall explain, the early Sultans were in the 
habit of giving public audiences nearlv ever}' dav, partlv for the trans- 
action of State business, partlv for the reception of distinguished 
guests, and partly for the administration of justice. The ^'avuses and 
their captain the Cams Basi attended these assemblies to usher in 
guests, officers, officials, and litigants, and to carr}' the Sultan’s orders 
to their recipients whether in the capital or in the provinces. Again, 
when the Sultan left the palace, the (Ramses headed his cavalcade as 
part of the body-guard, and accompanied him when he went on 
campaign.'^ 

By the second half of the fifteenth centur}', there were already two 
types of ^azus: those that were paid by the Treasur}', called ^Olufeli (i.e. 
‘pay-drawers’) and those that subsisted on fiefs, called Gedikli (i.e. 
‘reserve’)— the latter name seeming to show that the original 
Caz'uses were all paid.^ Whether there was any difference between the 
duties performed by one type and those performed by the other does 
not, however, appear. What is certain is that as time went on both 
were supplanted as couriers by other functionaries — Kapici Basis, 
Hdssekis, and Mutefernkas,^ and that apart from their continued par- 
ticipation in the Sultan’s public processions, they came to be attached 
to the serv'ice of the Grand fVcrfr (who eventually discharged all the 
Sultan’s other public duties) rather than that of the palace. Hence the 
loss of Stirrup rank by the Cavus Bast and his classification by D’Ohs- 
som as a minister of state rather than a court official. That he continued 
to act jointly with the Kapldlar KdhyasB' as master of ceremonies at 
Diz'dns did not mean that he was thereby properly a member of the 
Outside Serv'ice. since the Dizdns were now presided over not by the 

^ M.T.M. i. 526. ^ See Redhouse. 

^ Kopriiliizade, ‘Bizans'in Osmanli Muesseselerine Te’siri’ in Tiirk Hukuk 
ve Iktisdt Ta'rthi ?^Iecmu asi i. 211 sq. 

There are no references in the Kdnun-ndrne of the Conqueror to the duties 
of Cavuses\ but *Ata, 1. 169-70, for instance, states that they were used as 
messengers m early times, and the Kdnihi-ndme of ‘Abdu'r-Rahman Te\ki'i 
describes the attendance of at Friday Divdns and at processions for 

planting the tugs on the outbreak of war, and their marshalling of petitions at 
Imperial Divdns — M.T.M. i. 501-2, 508, 531. Cf. D’Ohsson, vii, 33 

5 This is clear from the Kdriun of the Conqueror and 'Abdu’r-Rahm^n. the 
former referring to the Tirnars (fiefs) of Qavuses (O T E No 4, Appendix. 
28) and the latter to ' Olufeh and Gedikli {M.T.M i. 543). At the latter 

date the ‘feudal’ Qavu^es numbered two hundred. 

* See kAt§, 1. 61, 170. ’ vii. 166. 


^ See D’Ohsson, vn. 17. 
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Sultan, but by the Grand Vezir. For this reason we include the funher 
description of his duties and those of the Qavuses themselves in that of 
the central administration. 


3. The Agas of the Stirrup in the eighteenth century 


(i) The Bostanci Ba§i. 

After the promotion of the Bostanci Basi^ he ranked next after the 
Mir- Alem. In the Kdnun-ndme of the Conqueror the Bostanci Basi is 
referred to not among the officers of state but immediately after and 
apparently in connexion with the pages of the Inside Service;^ ‘A (or 
the) Bostanci Basi has been placed in charge of the garden. When the 
barge is rowed, the Bostancl{s) row, he steers.’- Even as late as the 
second half of the seventeenth centur}* the Bostanci Basi had no place 
in court ceremonial. Thus in the Kdnun-ndme of 'Abdu’r-Rahman 
Tevki i no reference is made to him at all ; and the only mention of any 
of his subordinates is to the Bostanci Oda BaslsP as attending Wednes- 
day and Friday Divans for police purposes."^ The rise of the Bostanci 
Bad to Stirrup rank was evidently due to his assumption of duties 
earlier performed by other functionaries. Thus his duty of presiding 
over punishments and executions had earlier been discharged by the 
Bas Kapici Basl^^ who, it may be noted, is ranked still by CAta, most of 
whose account of palace institutions refers to the eighteenth centurv, 
as an Aga of the Stirrup in the Bostanci BasVs place. ^ 

As for the corps of which he was head, the senior men of the Bos- 
tancis were known as Hdssekis^ a term that, as we have mentioned, was 
also applied to certain ladies of the Harenf with an implication of 
special distinction. These men were regarded as forming a separate 
ocak within the ocak as a whole. Both *Ata and D’Ohsson describe it,^ 
though their accounts differ in most respects. D’Ohsson states that 
the Hdssekis were three hundred ' sous-ojf icier s\ sixtv of whom formed 
part of the Sultan’s body-guard; that they were commanded by a Bas 
Hdsseki; and that they had three other officers; the Kirecci Bad (Chief 
Lime-farmer) who enjoyed the right of farming the excise on the pro- 
duction of lime ; the Ballk Emini or Fish Commissioner, who likewise 
farmed the fisheries in the neighbourhood of the capital ; and the 
^ardh Ernini, or Wine Commissioner, who regulated and levied dues 
for his own benefit and that of the Bostanci Bad on the production of 
wine. Ata, on the other hand, limits the number of Hdssekis to just 
over a hundred men, of whom twelve, called Tebdil Hdssekis y accom- 
panied the Sultan wherever he went as plain-clothes detectives;^ and 
mentions others called KuscuSy^^ whose duty it was to apprehend and 


Kayiga konuldukta Bostanci kurek 


I pA^^E.M., No. 14, Appendix, 24. 

' /Bagfeye Bostanci Basi konulmustur. 
fekip, ol dumen tut a ’ 

! below, p, 35, . M.r.M. 1. 504, 508. 

“ bee L,>byer, 131, note 2, citing Spandugino. 0 'A^a, 1. 74. 

0 o 7 ^ ^93, and D’Ohsson, vii. 29-30. 

Cr. the Janissary Salr?ia Tebdil Qokaddris , above, p. 326. 

T) ^“f^eans bird (Turkish) and either ‘dealer m birds’ or ‘falconer’. 
1 resumably it is in the latter sense that the word is to be understood here, 
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punish any Hdssekis that misbehaved themselves. It is evident from 
‘Ata s account, however, that he treats as Hdssekis all the senior officers 
and men of the Bostanci corps as a whole. Thus his list of the Hdsseki 
officers corresponds in part with D'Ohsson s list of the Bostancl officers.^ 
And since D’Ohsson agrees that the Bostanci Bast's second-in-command 
was called Hdsseki it seems probable that 'Ata is right in so 

treating them. Other officers mentioned by both authors are (i) the 
Kdhyd of the ocaky (2) the Bostancilar Oda Basis! y who represented the 
corps in the suite of the Grand J^ezir,^ (3) the Kara Kulak of the 
Grand Vezir, wffiose duty it was to cariw' messages between that minister 
and the Sultan;-^ and (4) the Aga Kara Kulagl, who resided at the 
head-quarters of the Aga of the Janissaries to give \varning of fires in 
the city. D'Ohsson mentions two other Bostanci officers, the Kuscu 
Basi^ the inspector of the forests under the Bostanci Bans supervision, 
and the Terekeci Basiy^ wffio collected the Bostanci Baits dues. Finally, 
both accounts agree that it was common for Hdssekis to be used as 
couriers for the conveyance of dispatches to the provinces. 

The men of the Bostanci ocak are said by D’Ohsson to have numbered 
about tw'o thousand five hundred; to have been divided like the Janis- 
saries into ortas'y and even to have been reckoned as forming part of 
the Janissary corps. ^ From the information supplied by 'Ata, how- 
ever, the impression is given that the ocak was, in fact, made up rather 
of a number of suh-ocaks, whose men perhaps all wore the distinctive 
red cap of the BostanciSy but each of which constituted a distinct 
body; and D'Ohsson’s description in some measure confirms this im- 
pression, since he enumerates the very varied duties that the Bostands 
were called in to perform. Though the Hdssekis y as we have remarked, 
w’ere reckoned as forming one of such snh-ocaks, theirs w^as clearly of 
a nature different from and superior to the rest. Thus though the 
Bostanci Basi \va3 in some manner responsible also for all the others, 
in many cases he shared this responsibility with one or more other high 
officers. For most of these suh-ocaks had not only a Commandant 
{Emir)y but also an Inspector [Xdzir) and a controller (Ddbit). The 
Bostanci Bad might hold any one of these three offices. 

One of the more important of these sub-ora^i' w as that of the Hunkdr 
SandalciSy or Imperial Boatmen. Sandal means a rowung-boat of Euro- 
pean type as distinct from the native Kaylk {caique). Nevertheless, the 
head-quarters of this ocak w^as called Kayik-hdne (caique-house) ; and 

though why these men should have been called falconers it is hard to say. it 
may be noted, however, that the Bostanci officer called Kusgu Bad was inspector 
of forests (see below). 

^ The only officer mentioned by 'Afa and not by D’Ohsson is the Bas Tehdil 
or Head Detective. 

“ See above, p 350, for mention of his attendance on the Grand at 

Wednesday and Imperial Divans. 

^ See below, p. ^64, n, 4. for an explanation of this term, which means 
‘Black Ear’. 

D’Ohsson does not specify what dues; but Tereke mearis 'an estate left at 
death’. 

^ D’Ohsson, vii. 27-^8. D’Ohsson chssities the Bostanci^ as 'Gardes du 

Palais’. 
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the Sayidalcis also rowed types of boat called Filuka,^ likewise of Euro- 
pean design, and Zevreky- a smaller vessel of Eastern origin. Their 
officers were called Hamlecis (meaning Stroke oarsmen), their Con- 
troller being the Bas Ham led, while their Commander was the Ba, 
Q'okaddr^ and the Bosiancl Bad their Inspector. The Sandalds rowed 
not only the Sultan’s boats, but also those of the principal officers of 
the palace. When the Sultan travelled by water, his boat was steered, 
still in the eighteenth century as in the fifteenth, by the Bostand Ban 
in person."^ 

Of the other snh-ocaks the following are listed by *Ata: 

{a) Those whose men looked after the palace grounds and pavilions 
Several of these ocaks were named after these pavilions, viz. Giil-hane,- 
Ishakiye, Sepeciler Ko§ku, Yali K6§ku, and Soguk Qesme. The men 
of another, that of the Bamyads^^ as well as guarding the pavilion ut 
Sman Pa§a tended its gardens, living on what they sold of their produce 
The men of the §evkiye ocak did the same for the pavilions called Incili 
and Iftariye. The Bagds and Islemeds watered the trees of the palace 
gardens in general. All these ocaks were ‘controlled’ by the Bostand 
Bad and ‘commanded’ by the Bas Qokaddr. 

{b) Ocaks named after gates in the palace wall. 

1. The ocak of the Cizme Kapid (The Gate of the Boot). Its men 
guarded a pavilion near this gate, where the pages and hospital 
guards took their recreation. They were ‘commanded’ by the 
Chief White Eunuch.”^ 

2. The ocak of the Top Kapl (Cannon Gate).^ Its men were charged 
with preventing unauthorized persons from entering the palace 
ground by landing from the sea.^ 

3. The ocak of the Balik-hdne Kapisi (Gate of the Fish-house). Its 
men guarded the prisoners landed at this gate, acted as watchmen, 
and went fishing when the wind was favourable. 

4. The ocak of the Otlak Kapisi (Gate of the Pasture). Its men fur- 
nished guards to the stables, and were ‘commanded’ by the 
Master of the Horse. 

* I e. Felucca. Filuka is the more usual spelling. ‘Ata has Feliike, 

^ From the Arabic Zazcrak. 

3 One of the principal ‘Inside’ pages of the Hass Oda. 

^ 'A;^, 1. 300; D’Ohsson, vii. 37. 

® It was this pavilion that gave its name to the famous Decree of 1839. 

^ Bamya~Okfa {Hibiscus Esculentus). The men of one of the companies of 
cavalry' {cundis) formed by \Iehmed I were also called Bamyacls, those of the 
other being called Lahanacis {Lahana meaning ‘cabbage’). They received these 
names tor the reason that one company trained near Amasya in a place where 
okra was much cultivated, while the other trained at Merzifon, where there 
was an equally remarkable growth of cabbages (‘Ata, i. 177). Whether the 
Bamyacis of the pavilion of binSn Pa§a were connected with these others does 
not appear. , ^ ^ 'A^a, i. 304- 

When in the nineteenth century the Sultans ceased to live in the old palace, 
It was naturally no longer referred to as the Serdy par excellence, but to distin- 
guish It from the Sultan s actual residence — Dolma Bag9e or Ylldiz Xd^kvi — - 
came to be called, after this gate, ‘Jop Kapi Serayi’. 

'At^, 1. 304. 

D 7 Possibly there was some connexion between this ocak and the 

Baltk trmnt (see above, p 350). I'l jhid. 
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5. The ocak of the Ftl Kaphi (Gate of the Elephant). Its men were 
guards of this gated Their commander was the Intendant of the 
Doorkeepers. 

(c) Those whose men guarded and policed the landing-stages round 
the Bosphorus and the Golden Horn, called after the places in question : 
Dolma Bagqe, Kara Yali, Be§ikta§, Hayr ed-Din, Orta Kdy, Kuril 
^e§me, Bebek, Yeni Koy, Kalender, Buyiik Dere, Sari Yar, the two 
Kavaks, Begkoz, Tokad, Sultaniye, Pa§a Bag^esi, Incir Koyii, Cubuklu, 
Gok Su, Rule Baggesi, i^engel Koyii, Kuzguncuk, T^skudar, Ayazma, 
Silacik, Hayder Pa§a, Taziciler, Kadi Koyii, Fenar Bag^esi, Xerdebanli, 
Eren Koyii, Bostanci Ba§i Kopriisii, Bulgurlu, the two (^'amlicas, 
Filuriye, Davud Pa§a, Toppular, Veydos, 'Ali Bey Ko\u, Kagid-hane, 
Behariye, Kara Aga9, Hass Koy.^ This list is far, of course, from account- 
ing for all the places under the inspection for police purposes of the 
Bostanci Basiy since the area of his jurisdiction ran up to the Black Sea 
on each side of the Straits and extended to the boundaries of the Eydlet 
of Rumelia which ran at a considerable distance to the north and west 
of the Capital.^ In this area every village had its squad of BostanciSy 
headed, but only in the larger places, by an Ustd. 

{d) Ocaks of porters. There w'ere tw^o that \ve may place under this 
heading, namely (i) that of the Heghecis. Hegbe is a Turkish corruption 
of the Arabic Haktbay a saddle cushion or truss. Each of the principal 
inside officers, including the tw^o Chief Eunuchs, had a Hegbeci in his 
seiwice. They w'ere commanded by the principal Page, the Sword- 
bearer, the Bostanci Basi being their controller [Ddbit) and (2) that 
of the Yislikfis or Islikgis. This consisted of only twelve men, also 
knowm as Avadan Bostancis {Avadan apparently meaning ‘artihcer’). 
Six of them went on duty daily, three to carry wffiatever w^eapons^ — 
such as bow^s and arrow^s — the Sultan might require wffien he rode out, 
as ordered by the Qokaddr Aga^ the other three remaining at the orders 
of the Tiifengci Basi to carry arquebuses and ammunition. ^ It was the 
latter officer’s duty to present the Sultan with his musket wffien he w ent 
shooting.^ 

(e) Ocaks of grooms. There w'ere also tw'o of these, namely the 
Yedekgis (meaning ‘spare-horse-leaders’) and the ocak of the SerrdcAjdne 
(saddlery). These men groomed the horses of the principal pages of the 
Inside Service and of the eunuchs.”^ 

(/) Supply ocal^. There w'ere five of these, all ‘controlled’ b\ the 
Bostanci Basty viz. : 

1. The ocak of the Tavuk-hdne (Chicken-house) wffiose men reared 
chickens for the Imperial Kitchens at a place below' the Mosque 
of Sultan Ahmed. They w^ere inspected by a page of the inside 
serv'ice called Tavukfu Basi (Chief Chicken- raiser).^ 

2. The ocak of the Sayi (Number).^ The men of this ocak pastured 

* ‘Ata, i. 305. ^ Ibid. 1. 310; cf. 'Osman Xuri, 1. 919 

^ See 'Osman Nuri, i. 918, where (Jatalca is mentioned as having a Bostanci 
post. * ^ 'At^, i. 305- 

5 i. 300. ^ D’Ohsson, vii. 37. 'Ata, 1. 308. 

* Ibid. 308-9. ® Spelt wrongly Save by 'A^a. 
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sheep brought to the capital from Rumelia at a place called Rami 
Qifthgi above Eyyub on the Golden Horn. Fhey reckoned the 
number required for the palace (hence their name), and drove 
the rest to market in the city. I’heir Commander was the Com- 
missioner of the Kitchen, and their Inspcxtor the Chief Butcher. - 

3. The ocak of the Hass Ba^^e (Privy Garden). Its men grew fruit 
and vegetables for the Kitchens, selling the surplus for their own 
advantage. They were commanded by the Sword-bearer.- Since 
in the Kdnihi of the Conqueror the Bostanci Bad is referred to as 
being placed over the Bag^ed'^ it may be that this ocak was the 
nucleus of the whole Bostanci corps. 

4. 'Fhe ocak of Gumus Suyu (Water of Silver), a spring above 
Eyyub, from which its men drew water for making the Sultan’s 
coifee. It was commanded by the Page called Kahveci Ban 
(Chief Cotree-maker j.-^ 

5. The ocak of the Kiisdidne (Bird-house) — not to be confused with 
a part of the Kitchens also bearing this name.s Its men reared 
birds, especially a kind called Kuhu^ for feathering arrows. They 
were commanded by the Sword-bearer.^ Whether the Bostanci 
officer called Ku^gu Bad and the under-officers called Kusfus^ 
had any connexion with this ocak does not appear. 

(^) The ocak of the Sakkas or water-carriers. Their head-quarters 
was opposite the great gate of Aya Sofya, On the outbreak of fires in 
the city they used to load their animals with water-skins and attempt 
to extinguish the dames with hoses. On feast days they had the duty 
ot cleaning the palace Two of them also used dailv to clean the dining- 
rooms of the various ‘dormitories’ of the Inside Service before and 
after meals, in rotation, and to help themselves to anv food left over. 
They acted at the orders of the Water Inspector,^ but apparentlv*^ had 
a chief, the Sakkd Basi^ and a Kdhyd of their own. At Imperial Dhans 
the Sakkd Bad used to serve the with musk-scented sherbets 

or sweets according to the season, while they were waiting for the pro- 
ceedings to start, and had the duty of warning them of the Grand 
I czirs approach. He and his men used also to hand round the basins, 
C( 3 vers, and napkins to the ministers who dined after the business of 
the Dtzdn was concluded.^'" 

(h) I he ocak ot the Mezhele-Kesdn or Refuse-heap Removers. Its 
men were charged with removing refuse from the Palace, two at a 
time, and throwing it into the sea. They were commanded bv the 
{iokaddr 

' 'Ata 1. 309. . Ibid. 304. 

^ Ct. above, p. 350. 

^ 309 5 below, p "IS 7. 

'■ Ata, I. 309. 

See above, pp 350-1 

I* Ata, 1. 309.^ tor the Water Inspector ( Sti Xdziri), see below, p. 357 

It is not quite clear whether the that appeared at Divans were the 

same as those with whom we are dealing?. Presumably they were. 

the Kdnun-ndmt ut .Abdu’r-Rahman Tevki'i MTM 1 <to7 :;oq. 

At3. I 303 ’ • /> a V 
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(ii) The Masters of the Horse. 

The staff of the Imperial Stables [Istahll ‘ Amir e) constituted an ocak 
called Hass Ahor^ Ocagi {ocak of the Privy Stable), commanded by its 
own officers under the (fokaddr Aga, and ‘inspected’ by the Great 
Master. The next most important officer below the Little Master 
appears to have been the Secretar}' {Hass Ahor Kdtihi), who had five 
assistants called Tavla Kdtihi (Stable or Picket Secretary), Arpa Kdtibi 
(Barley Secretary), Saman Kdtibi (Straw Secretary), Giydh Kdtibi (Hay 
Secretary) and Serrdclar Kdtibi (Secretary of the Saddlers). Since the 
Stables comprised a Treasury in which were deposited such decorative 
and precious objects as gold and silver encrusted saddles and other 
harness, their staff also included a Treasurer {Hass Ahor Hazineddri). 
This treasury’ was inspected jointly by the Bas (f okaddr two Masters 

and the Secretary’ ; while the registration of its contents was carried out 
by a special clerk called Raht Kdtibi (Furniture or Equipment Secre- 
tary), supplied by the Department of the public Treasury' called Bus 
Muhdsebe.- Other officers of the Stable ocak mentioned were a Head 
Saddler {Serrdc Bad), a Head Shoesmith {XdUbend Bad), the Senior 
of the Privy Stable {Hdss Ahor Eskisi), and a number of Detective Seniors 
{Tehdil Eskisis).^ The functions of these Seniors are not described.'^ 

(iii) The Intendant of the Doorkeepers. 

The Doorkeepers {Kapicis) were under the joint control of their 
Intendant and the Chief White Eunuch. Their seniors, eighteen in 
number, formed a sub-or^zA called, strangely enough, the ocak of the 
Father of the Aga {Aga Babasi Ocagi). ^ These were lodged in a tower 
of the Orta Kapif the main gate leading into the second court of the 
Serdy, and acted as controllers of the palace porters. When a porter 
was required in any department, application had to be made to this 
ocak, where the porters were registered and by the senior officer of 
which they were, when necessar}', punished. These Aga Babasi Door- 
keepers wore a special head-dress. Their senior officer was privileged 
to act as the Sultan’s messenger on days of parade.^ Two of the senior 
Kapicis also had special titles, namely Iskemleci Bast (Chief Stool- 
carrier) and Duselikfi Bad (Chief Carpet-spreader).^ The first used to 
present a silver mounting-block to the Sultan when he went riding, and 
returned petitions favourably received to suppliants.^ The Diiselikfi 
Bad acted as (faznis to the Kapici Basis. 

^ Istabl is the Arabic, Ahor the Persian for ‘stable’. 

^ See above, p. 132. 

^ Cf. above, p. 350. A^a, i. 290, 308. 

^ The significance of this name is obscure; perhaps Babasi = Bab Ailasi. 

^ Meaning ‘Middle Gate’. 

' Such is apparently the meaning of this passage, which reads ‘The senior of 
the Aga Babasi Ocagi has the duties of giving and obtaining information in the 
order of preparation for the parades of the (Prophet’s) Birthday, Kader, the 
two Feasts and the Distribution of Pay’. 

® Redhouse does not gne the word Duselik; but Dusek, Duseklik, and Duseli 
mean anything spread, especially for sleeping upon. 

^ Ahmed Rasim, li 133-4, note. 

'A^^, I. 290, 302. 
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4. The Commissioners 

(1) The §ehir Emini. 

As we have mentioned, the Sehir Emini not only controlled the erec- 
tion of new and the repair of old buildings in the capital, but was als. 
responsible for its water-supply. 

As regards building, the supply of material and labour rested with 
the Sehir Emini himself, whereas his chief assistant in this sphere, th*. 
Mi mar or Chief Architect, provided the scientific and artist:* 

knowledge required^ Building was controlled with the utmost rigour 
Xo new constructions or repairs to old on any ground whatever 
whether belonging to the state, to a pious foundation, or to a pri\atr 
person, were permitted without the Chief Architect's sanction; and 
when this had been obtained, the concurrence of a number of othe. 
authorities had further to be obtained.^ The Mi' mar Bast had on 
stafiF tw'O assistant architects^ and a number of building foremen and 
inspectors.'^ Moreover, when anv important edifice was erected special 
commissioners were appointed to supenuse itA The division of respon- 
sibilities betw'een the Sehir Emini and the mar Bad was not always, 
particularly in later times, determined wdth precision.^ Thus other 
otficials, such as the Chief Lime-farmer {Kirecci Basi)T the Director 
of Repairs [Tamirdt Miidiri),-ind the Director of Stores {Enbdf Emini) 
appear as subordinate sometimes to the one, sometimes to the other ^ 
All the greatest mosques of Istanbul were designed bv architects that 
w'ere Kapi KuUari proper, that is to say, men recruited for the Sultan’s 
service as slaves by Devsirme, capture or purchase, the most celebrated 
being Sinan Aga, the author of the Suleymaniye and §ah-zade mosques, 
who wmrked under Suleyman the Magnificent and his successor. After 
the abandonment of the Dezdrme^ however, it became usual to employ 
Zimmis (that is to say, persons of the tolerated religions). Thus the 
mosques called Laleli and Xun 'Osmaniye, built during the period of 
our survey, and exhibiting an Italianate character, were designed by a 
Christian named Simeon Kalfad 

The water-supply ot the capital was derived from springs outside 
the w^alls Some of the reservoirs in which the water was conserv'ed. 
the aqueducts and channels by which it was conveyed to the city, and 
the easterns and fountains from which it was there drawn, dated from 
Byzantine times; others had been constructed by Sultans and private 

' 'Osman Xuri, i. 1361 ^ Ibid. 

Cajled Ser Mi mar and Mi man Sam, ibid. 977; cf. 'Ata, 1. 290. 

Kdhyas and (^ai'u^ts It was their duW to keep up a perpetual inspection 
of buildin^^s of all kinds, public and private, in the capital — 'Osman Nun, i 
' Ibid 977 6 gyg. cf. 1362. 

As we ha\e noted, the Kirecci Bail w'as a Hasseki officer subordinate to the 
Bo^tatui Bd'^i, SCO above, p 350 

‘Osman Nuri. 1 97S; cf Ata, loc cit, 

f>;5nian Nun. 1 97S I he author is sureh wrony m statinir that the great 
earlier architects were ail ‘Turks and Muslims’. Sman was certainly a Devdrme 
recruit (see Alirnod Kefik s biography, Ah mar Stndn), and so must have been 
a Cnristian bv birth and presumably the origin of the others was similar. 
It IS true that they were Aluslim converts, as were most, if not all, of the Kapi 
KuUari 
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persons. Hence these waterworks were all regarded as pious founda- 
tions {A^'kdf), and were managed as such by curators {.\iiitazv(illh) and 
due-collectors (Cdbts)} Thus for each foundation the donor provided 
funds to support one or more supervisors,- who had under them a 
number of so-called watercourse men (Su Yokiis) of two grade^,' paid 
by the beneficiaries of the supply. But both the supervisors and their 
men (whose posts were hereditary') were also controlled by three classes 
of government officials, responsible to the Sii Sdziri, the §thir Emuii's 
principal adjutant in this department. These were: first, the reservoir 
guardians {Bend Muhdfizis);'^ secondly, the Koruc us, \\ho were respon- 
sible for the aqueducts and channels outside the walls ; and thirdly, the 
Cavuses,^ who were responsible for their prolongations within. The 
chief concern of the officials was to maintain a constant and uncon- 
taminated flow and to apportion the supply equitably between the 
proprietors of vineyards and produce-gardens outside the walls, and 
betw'een the various quarters of the city, where the most liberal con- 
sumers were the proprietors of inns'^ and bath-houses.^ 

(ii) The Matbah Emini. 

The Matbah Emini ^ as w'e have stated, w'as responsible for the palace 
kitchens. These w^ere divided into four departments, viz. (i) the 
Bakeries;^ (2) the Sw'eet-house {Halvd-hane),^'^ where drinks as well as 
confectioner}' were prepared; (3) the Lower Kitchen {Anigi Matbah) ur 
ocak of the Cooks and (4) the so-called Aviary {Kiis-hdne),^~ tvrm 
which the Sultan’s owm meals were served. 'Lhe Bakeries were managed 
by a Head Baker, the Sw'eet- house by the Head Taster, a Head Sw'ect- 
boiler, and a Head Syrup-maker,^*^ and the Lower Kitclien by a Head 
Cook,^^ all of whom w'ere included in the fifth category of Outside 
Service officers. As such they were subordinate to the Page and the 
White Eunuch^^ who managed jointly the Chamber of the Larder, but 

‘ See for Azvkdf and their management, Chapter Xli below Mulaziuili 
(Arabic, ‘curator‘) was pronounced MiiteveUi in Turkish 

“ Called Bdluk-hasi in the case of Imperial, and U)>td m the case or prn.Uc 
Atvkdf. 

^ Kalfas and Qiraks (apprentices;. 

^ Bend (Persian) meaning anything that binds or holds together, here a d\ki. 
or reservoir. 

^ Guards, particularly of meadow - or forest-land {Koru) 

^ (^avus^ a herald, messenger, or pursuivant (Redhousc) As wc have ^ter. 
this word was used for various other types of functionary. ~ Bu?i 

* Hammdrrt—' Osman Nun, i. 1220-4. 

The Bakeries comprised two departments, namely the IJihs Finn or P^i^v 
Bakehouse, and the Hard Firin or Ordinary Bakehouse — see Ata, i. 207 
but their personnel seems to have formed a single ocak 

See above, p. 348. 

Asfilar Ocaqi — hAta, 1. 299. The food eaten at night during RanMudn wa^^ 
prepared in this kitchen. 

Apparently because it was managed by two of the Zulujlu BuZ/utw (see 
below, p. 359) called Ku^gu — literally bird-nitn, falconers. 

Ekmekgi Basi. 

QdsnUgir Bast, Halvdd Bad, and Hos-db Bad, cf. above, p. 34N 

Asfi Ba§i. 

Cf. D’Ohsson, vii. 22-3 — though he does not mention the Hos-Ab 

i.e the Ktldr Kdhyasi and the Kildrd Bad (see above, pp 332. 336). 
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were also directed bv the Commissioner of the Kitchen and his assistan: 
The start' of the ‘Aviary’, which came also, presumably, under t:i> 
mixed jurisdiction, was made up of talented cooks promoted from tl . 
Sweet-house and the Lower Kitchend The Commissioner further 
commanded the ocak<i, controlled by the Bostanci Bast, from which tL. 
kitchens were supplied with mutton and fowls.* 

5. Officers of the Fomih Category of the Outride Service 

These, who, as we have remarked, were all tour subordinate to tr 
Chief Eunuch, were the followan^ : 

(a) The C\idir Mehteri Bust or Chief Tent-pitcher. 

The Cadit ?^lehterds original duty was to set up and strike the Su.- 
tan’s tents wLen he w'ent on campaign.-^ And e\en in late times wIki 
the Sultans no longer led their armies to battle, the Cfadir fSlehteris ureU 
still to pitch the royal tents in the gardens of the palace or elsewhtrc 
in the neighbourhood of Istanbul when the Sultans went on excursio:>*> 
for pleasure. In the eighteenth centuiw^ there were no less than eigl-r 
hundred of them, divided into four companies. Some of them, how- 
ever, discharged curiously incongruous duties. Thus fortv of the 
seniors among them formed an o( ak of ‘weighers' (Vezneddr) headed h\ 
a Chief Weigher {Vezneddr Bad)^ inspector of the Public Treasun. 
situated in the first court of the Palace,^ who acted at the orders cC 
the Minister of Finance (Defterddr)y On the other hand, the men or 
the low^est grade of these tent-pitchers acted as hangmen or executioners, 
four or five of them remaining always in readiness at the gate of the 
second court to cariw' out the orders of the Sultan or his ministers.^ 

(b) The Haztneddr Bad or Chief Treasurer.® 

The Treasury in the keeping of this official was situated next the 
D/t aw-chamber, and to distinguish it from those of the Enderufi and the 
Harem w^as called Dis Hazine, ‘Treasury of the Outside In it were 
kept the archives of the Pdnance Department ; the fur pelisses and other 
‘robes of honourV^ wffiich, in accordance wdth ancient Moslem custom, 
w'ere presented to dignitaries both native and foreign on occasions ot 
ceremony ; and the cloth-of-gold bags in W'hich orders were dispatched 
to provincial governors. This treasurer had tw^enty assistants.^' 

^ 'Ata, i 297. 

^ i.e. the ocaks of the Tavuh-hdne and Sayi (see above, pp. 353-4). 

3 (gadir means ‘tent’, Mehter ‘groom’ . 

^ O.T.E.M.y No. 13, Appendix, ii. note. s Qf below. 

See above, p. 129 7 D’Ohsson, vii. 21 

Not to be confused with the eunuch of this titlf — see above, p. 330. 

^ See the Hanun-ndme of Abdu r-Rahman ’lA\’ki 1 {Kdnun of the Imperial 
Divdn - 1 / T d/ 1 507 J hen the (irand I e::ir has entered the Dizdn- 

chamber, the Hadntddr Bad of the Dis Hazine presents him with the W'ax seals 
of the door, which, after kissing them, the Orand J t’c/r breaks and hands back. 
Again, in the same Kdmdi (p 509), it is laid down that after the Grand FtciV 
and other functuavaries ha\e dined, the Ca: as Bad shall seal this treasury— 
here referred to as the Mdlhe-Defttyhdnesi ze Hadne (The Archn e-store of 
the Finapce Department and the Treasur>') — with the Imperial Ring. 

f/d'u— from the Arabic root meaning to take off a garment, because 
niigmaUv such lohes were discarded be the soeereign, who by wearing them 
endowed them with some of his gIor> n D’Ohsson, \ii 21-2. 
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(c) The Bdzergdn Bad or Chief Purveyor (of textiles to the Palace); 
and 

{(i) The Piskefci Bad, or Chief Guardian of Gifts presented to the 
Sultan.^ 

6. Officers of the Fifth Category 

We have already dealt with four of these, namely the (fdsnt-gir Bad, 
the Ekrinkfi Bad, the Asfi Baft, and the Halzaci Badd Of the remain- 
ing two yet another was connected with the food-supply of the Palace, 
viz. the Kildr Agasi {Aga of the Larder), who was assisted by about a 
hundred Kildrlis\ and all live were dependent on the White Eunuch 
and the Page who were jointly responsible for the Chamber of the 
Larder.^ 

The sixth officer of this Categor}' was the 'Alem Mehteri BasP or 
Miri Mehterdnl tabl ti alemd the Chief Bandsman. As we have noted, ^ 
the use of militar\' bands, and particularly drums, had for long been a 
sign of royal authority in Islam. The Sultan’s bandsmen numbered 
sixty-two in peace time ; but their establishment was doubled when he 
went on campaign, when they used to play before his tent at praver- 
time. The 'Alem Mehteri Bast was subordinate to the Standard-bearer, 
and had as his assistant the Sdzende Bad (Chief Instrumentalist).'^ 

7. The Andependenf Ocaks of the Outdde Serzice 

(i) The Baltacis. 

Some of the Baltacis of the New Serdy, the Ziiluflii Baltacis f were 
employed in special duties. Twelve of them m particular, distinguished 
by their literacy and kno^\n as Kalfasp attended the Sultan on journeys, 
accompanied bv thirty of their subordinates, to guard his standard, and 
on feast days and other occasions of ceremony brought out his throne 
from the Inner Treasury to the Council Chamber. They also carried 
the effects of the Harem on the Sultan's summer excursions, and in- 
structed the minor Black Eunuchs in reading and writing. One of them, 
again, acted as Kuscu, or falconer, to the Kizlar Agasi; while two others, 
also called Kuscus, supercised the ‘Aviary’ Kitchen, whence its name 
(Kushdne)^^ Apart from the Kalfas, each of the Hass Odalis, the White 

’ Ibid.; cf. 'Ata, i. 290. Officers mentioned hy 'Ata but not by D’Ohsson 
arc the Ka^sdb Bad (Chief Butcher i, the Bazar Bafi (Chief Marketer 0 , the 
Tahtrei'anci Bafi (Chief Palanquin-carner), and the Kaiuk^ai Bad (Ohicf Cap- 
maker). 

* Abo\c, p. 357. 

^ 1 e. the Kildr Kdhyasi and the Kildicl Bafu D'Ohsson, vii. 22-3. 

'Chief of the Standard Grooms.' 

‘ ‘Chief of the Grooms of the Drum and Standard.’ Abo\e. p 137 

■ D’Ohssoij, Ml 14, 23. cf. O.T E M , No it, .appendix, ii, note. The 
‘Standard’ were thus distinguished from the ‘tent’ croums See above, p 35S 

’ See abo\e. p 86. 

' 'Phey were taught In the Htuas ot St St'phia 
’Fheir third ofiicer on this account w.ib called Dli ihi’fjdnn 1 
See abo\t, p 357 K«.dhoust uives as a secondary meaniiiLt tor , 

a small saucepan But it seems more probable that this should ha\e been derived 
from the name of thib once-iamuus kitchen than mcc versa ' -Xta writes of 
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Eunuch officers and the Kdhyas of the three lower chambers had j 
Baltaci in attendance on him.^ The Sword-bearer {StUhddr Ago), wh' 
‘commanded’ this division of the corps, was attended by a Bas Baltatt 
and three men, the Hazine Kdhyasi (head page of the Treasur\^ Cham- 
ber), who ‘inspected’ it, by two men. Subordinate officers of the divisior- 
were its Kdhya, a second Bas Baltaci^ the Dizdn-hdneci mentioned 
above, and the Baltaci of the Kilarct Basi (White Eunuch), who con- 
trolled the Lower Kitchen and the Bakeries.^ 

The other division of the original corps was in later times com- 
manded by the Kizlar Agasi. But since some of its senior members 
assisted that dignitary in his management of the pious foundations or 
the Holy Cities and other places,^ it seems likely that these Baltaci 
were earlier controlled, like the foundations themselves, by the Kut’ 
Agasi. Indeed, another of the White Eunuch officers, the Serdy Agasi r 
continued to exercise some authority over them, together with th'_ 
black Bas Kapi Guldmi of the Old Serdy, ^ where their quarters wer- 
situated, and the Harem of which it was their first duty to guard and 
serve. Many of the senior men, however, were employed as Chie: 
Coffee-makers^ to the Vdlide, the princesses, the Kadins, and the Kizlar 
Agasi \ while the latter and the other Black Eunuch officers each had 
another of them in his ser\dce as a robe-keeper7 It was likewise in the 
New Serdy that those who assisted in the management of the piou^ 
foundations had their office. These secretaries, seven in all,® were 
chosen for their proficiency in study, ^ and often rose to hold high poses 
in the public administration.^® 


these men performing Kusfu duty (Kusfulugu hidmettnde bulunur) without indi- 
catiner its nature. D’Ohsson merely states that the “ Couschdjis' took message^ 
from the SilUiddr to the Sultan. 

^ Those that so served the WTite Eunuchs were termed Kandtllis (lamp- 
earners). The Baltach served coffee to the Hass Odalis after meals, under the 
direction of the Kahveci Basi. 

All this according to ‘Ata, i. 290, sq., 297, ^99- D’Ohsson’s account differ^, 
from this, as explained below. 

3 See above, pp. 76-7. 4 above, p. 332. 

5 See above, p. 330. 0 Kahveci Bast. 

^ pioftaTici from hoftan, robe, properly kaftan. 

1 he Bas 1 azici (literally. Head Writer) and six Kalfas. D’Ohsson mention^ 
two Baltaii officials connected with the foundations, namelv^ the Hdsseki Bad, 
the collector of the dues accruing to the Aga, and the Hdsseki Bas Kdtibi, his 
first secretary, who are perhaps to be numbered among these Kalfas. 

p Hiev were taught by the Hocas of the Bavezid mosque. 

^ D t ffsson, \n. 30-2, and Ata as above and i. 305-7, differ in their accounts 
of the two divisions of the Baltacis, D’Ohsson giving to those of the Old Serdy 
some of the offees and duties stated by 'Ata to belong to the Zuluflus, as, for 
instance, the Kdhydship, and carnage of the Harem effects. No doubt this 
confusion is due to the facts that some of the Ballads of the Old Serdy were 
emplo ved at the New, and that some of the Zidiiflus w ere under the orders of the 
KiAar Ai^asi. I) Ohsson puts the numbers of the Baltacis at four hundred, 
.inu that <'t the ZuJuflw^ .it one hundred and twenty. Ata may be partiv' at faults 
for instance, in enumerating the Zuliiflu officers he calls their second-in-com- 
.nand siniplv Baltanlur Kdhyad, not Zuliiflu Baltacilar Kdhvasi, which mav 
indicate that IJ ( )hsson is right in allotting this office to the other division. In 
thi^ uncertainty we have followed Ata’s description, since, not having been 
translated, it is the less accessible. 
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(ii) The ocaks of the Kizbek9is, the Dolab, the Sofa and the Hatab 
Enbari. 

The Kizhekfis^ supemsed the water-supply, offered the Sultan 
drinking and w^ashing water at ceremonies, spread his carpet when he 
went to mosque, and swept the saloon where he mounted his horse. 
The men of the Dolab ocagi apportioned the supply between the various 
departments of the Palace. They also guarded and cleaned a pavilion, 
near their quarters, belonging to the Kapi Agasi r The men of the Sofa^ 
ocagi were for the most part employed in the service of the Hass Odalis 
and some of the inferior If Agas, one to each, and had the special dutv 
of bringing to the second court the sheep sacrificed by the Sultan at the 
Kurban Feast The Wood-store^ men in general distributed fuel to the 
various departments of the Palace. But some of their seniors^ per- 
formed the oddly anomalous ser\dce of directing the cleaning of the 
Palace hospital by prisoners of war that were brought up for this pur- 
pose from the Admiralty. When any of the Agas fell ill, again, he was 
conveyed from the Orta Kapi to this hospital in a special carriage, which 
the men of the Wood-store had the duty of dragging.^ 

(iii) Ocaks of Artisans. 

The Tailors^ Workshop {Terziler Kdr-hdnesi) occupied part of a 
church, the remainder having been converted into a mosque, just out- 
side the Imperial Gate. It was organized by Selim I, and consisted of 
forty tailors, headed by a Head Tailor (Terzi Bad) and a Head Carder 
{Halide Bad). The tailors supplied the Seray personnel with all that 
was needed in the way of clothes, quilts, &c.^ 

The ocak of the mat-makers {Hadrcis) was situated in the wood-store. 
Its members* chief duty was to wxave mats, changed once a year, for 
the Chamber of the Prophet’s Cloak, and for mosques.^ 

^ So called, according to a possibly apocryphal store', because their first 
commander prevented a mad Harem girl {Kiz) from escaping — hekfi meaning 
guard, watchman. The ocak w'as formed by Mehmed the Conqueror towards 
the end of his reign, and consisted of forty men headed by a Kizbekd Ba'ii. 
The name was in later times corrupted to Kuzbekfz. D’Ohsson does not 
mention the ocak^ though it remained in existence until after his date — -'Ata, 1 
294 _ 

^ 'Ata, i. 301. Dolab (Persian — written in ‘old’ Turkish Tolab) means a 
water-w'heel or other turning machine. 

^ Properly Sujfa, meaning an ante-chamber surrounded with ‘sofas’ (whence 
our word). This ocak took its name from the neighbouring mosque called Sofa 
Cdmify within the palace grounds. Both mosque and ocak dated from the 
reign of SiileymSn the Magnificent. 

f 'Ata, i. 298-9. The Kurban Bayramt (Sacrifice Feast) is held on the icth 
of Zul-Hicca, the month of the Moslem year during w'hich the ceremonies of 
the IVIeccan pilgrimage are performed. In Arabic it is called Ad al-Adhd or 
al~ld al~Kabtr. The sheep in question w ere reared by the Kurban Oca'A (Sec 
above, p. 86.) 5 Hatab Enbari 

^ Called Vardiyariy from the Italian guardiano. P^unctionaries, (Stc., connected 
with the AdmiralW w’ere apt to have appellations derived from Italian, as we 
have seen. 

’ *AtS, i. 301. ^ Ibid 310 

Ibid. 299-30C. D’Ohsson, referring to these artisans, states that they num- 
bered about three hundred — tailors, furriers, shoemakers— vii. 25 
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(iv) The Muteferrikas. 

Like the (^avtises the Muteferrikas were divided at least from the 
time of the Conqueror into ‘pay-drawing’ i^Ohifeli) and ‘exceptional 
{Gedikli)y i.e. feu dal d Again like the ^avuses^ the feudal Muiefernka, 
came to be attached to the service of the Grand l ezir rather than U* 
that of the Sultan. When the fiefs on which they subsisted were of the 
size called ZTdniet^ they were also commonly called Gedikli Zd'hnsr 
They had an independent commander, the Muteferrika Basf one ot 
the Grand VeziTs adjutants.^ In the second half of the seventeent:. 
century^ there were two hundred feudal Muteferrikas and an unspecified 
number of those drawing pay.** In D’Ohsson’s account the latter ar-: 
not mentioned at all, and had presumably by that time been abolished. 
The number of the former still stood at two hundred. 

^ The term ' Olufeh Muteferrika is used in the Kdnun-ndme of the Conqueror 
(pp. 18, 20, 25) in contrast with both Za'im ^Muteferrikas and Timor ^luteferrj- 
kas (Muteferrikas of Timars). As in the case of (^atuses the term Gedikli 
perhaps came into use only later. We find it in the Kdnun-ndme of 'Abdu'r- 
Rahman Tevki'i {M.T.M, i. 543). D’Ohsson, vii. 377, is evidently wrons, 
therefore, in stating that the Gediklis were created only m 1597. 

^ See D’Ohsson, vii. 168, 173, 377 — the (favuses holding Ztdmets were like- 
wise called Gedikli Za’ims. 

^ D’Ohsson, vii. 173 

According to the Kdnun-ndme of 'Abdu’r-Rahman Tevki'i. According to 
Zinkeisen, 111. 182, there were between 300 and 400 in 1640, and 631 in 1660. 
By 1698 the Muteferrikas and Qavu§es together numbered 500. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE GRAND VEZIR 

The household of the Grand Vczir, like the households of most of the 
Sultan’s richer subjects, was modelled on that of the Palace. Only the 
Grand Vezir enjoyed such large revenues that his was better able than 
any one else’s to emulate the Imperial household in size. It fell far 
short of it in this respect: his Harem, for instance, was guarded by no 
more than four or five eunuchs. But it was similarly organized in an 
Inner and Outer Service. The former was headed bv twenty-four pages, 
of whom the chief was a Silihddr Agd^ and the others bore titles similar 
to those of the Sultan’s Hdss Odalts and lesser attendants;^ and it 
comprised, on the Imperial model, a number of deaf-mute messengers.^ 
The Outside Service, again, like the Sultan’s, had its Treasurer, Master 
of the Horse, Intendants of the Doorkeepers and Kitchens, and 
several ‘Learned Men’."^ Aloreover, it resembled its model in com- 
prising persons employed in public business, so that the line of demar- 
cation between this part of the minister’s household and the officials 
and soldiers that were attached to his sercdce was somewhat indistinctly 
drawn. It depended, rather than on the nature of the duties discharged 
by these functionaries, on the source of the emoluments they received: 
whether this was the Grand VeztEs purse or the public treasure. The 
eight footmen (^dtir) by whom it was his privilege to be accompanied 
in public were clearly his private serv'ants. But the forty doorkeepers^ 
of the Porte, in that it housed most of the government departments, 
were less so, as were his forty Agas, who were often employed in carrying 
dispatches to the provinces, his twelve ^azvses, who directed the march 
on occasions of public procession,^ and his two hundred valets {^oka- 
ddrs), the two senior of whom were emploved as detectives with the duty 
of reporting to the prime minister’s second-in-command.'^ 

For in the eighteenth centur\’ (to which the foregoing applies like- 
wise) the persons definitely regarded as public employees attached to 
the Grand Vezirs department consisted largely of other guards and 
couriers. Among the latter, for instance, were the Gedikli Muteferrikas^ 
and a corps of two hundred Crimean Tatars, on whom the services 
originally performed by the ^avuses had devolved. The commanders 

^ Cf. above, p. 339. 

^ For instance, the Grand Vezir had a Qokadar A§a, a Peskir Aga, a Kahieii 
Bafi^ a Sarikct Bad, a Berber Bad, and Q.n Ibrlkddr Bad , corresponding to the 
Sultan’s Hdss Odalis with the same titles. He also had a Mijtdh Aga corre- 
sponding to the Anahtar Aga of the Sultan {Miftdh in Arabic, Anahtar in 
Turkish, meaning ‘Key’). — D’Ohsson, vii. 179-80. 

’ Ibid. 180. 

Ibid. 178-9. D’Ohsson does not give the Turkish titles of these function- 
aries. His ‘Almoner’ and ^Iidezzins were presumably 'Vlemd 

5 Mehter. 

For this reason they were called Alay Qavusus {Ala\ meaning parade, cf 
above Alay Beyis, p. 51). 

” The Kdfiyu Beyi — see above, p. 120. 


= See abo\e, p. 362 
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of these bodies, called respectively Muteferrika Ban and Tatar Agu 
and those of two small bodies of caval^\^^ were members of the Grana 
VeziTs staff, which was otherwise made up of three officials and fifteen 
officers of the Cavusesr The first nvo of these three officers, the Tel- 
hiscA and his substitute,-^ were charged with delivering to the Chief t ' 
the Black Eunuchs, the Klzlar Agasi ^ the communications addres^c 1 
by the Grand Vezir (as he alone might address them) to the Suita:: 
The third was the Hoftanci Basi^^ or Head Keeper of the Pelisses pre- 
sented by the minister to all persons appointed to fresh offices. Final!} 
attached to the staff as aides-de-camp were representatives of each l > 
the ‘standing' ocaks, infantr)^ and cavalr\^ (though the latter had by thi.> 
time been reduced to two).^ The aide-de-camp representing the Janis- 
saries was the Muhdir Aga^ wffiose orta^ the twenty-eighth of thc 
Bdliik, formed a guard for the Porteff The aide-de-camp of the BostancL 
wcLS the Oda Basi of that corps and it may be remarked that just 
the Bostanci Bad steered the Sultans barge, ^ so this Oda Bad steereu 
that of the Grand Veztr — further evidence that the Vezir was privileged 
to imitate the Sultan on a lower level of grandeur. 

^ Gdnullus (volunteers) and Delts (scouts). Those in the Grand Vezir's serMce 
numbered fifty each. Their commanders were entitled Gdnulluler Agasi and 
Del tier Agasi respectively. 

“ Bdluk Bans. They w^ere the commanders of the fifteen companies nt 
(^azuses; see above, p. 119, 

^ From Arabic Lahhasay ‘He presented a resume’, whence (the verbal nouni 
TelhiSy 'a resume or report', applied to the communications addressed to the 
Sultan by the Grand Vezir. As we shall note in describing the Learned Institu- 
tion, the ^eyhii'l-hldm also had a TelhtsA- 

Called Vezir Kara Kulagi, on account of the cap of lynx-fur that he wore 
Kara Kulak means hterally ‘Black Ear’, and was applied to the Asiatic lynx 
(hence the name caracal from the Turkish). 

5 Cf. above, p. 334. ^ 

^ The Sipdhis and Silihdars were represented by their Kdhya Yeris (above, 
p. 326); the Cebecisy ToppiSy Top 'Arabacis by Kapi Qavu§us (Porte Qavuses). 
Another Kapi Qavusu is shown by D’Ohsson as representing the Bmirs\ but 
who are intended is not clear. These Ernirs can hardlv be the descendants oi 
the Prophet that went by that title, or the Sancak Beyis (see above p, 139) who 
were likewise called Emirs. 

^ Above, p 316. 8 \bove, p. 350. 

Above, p. 35c. D’Ohsson, vii. 172-3, i 77 '^^ 
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NOTES TO PAGES 236-48 


p 236, n. I. Isma*il Hiisrev, Turkiye Koy Iktisddiydti, 20 seq., 32, 
45 seq. 

n. 2. Xl.T.Sl.y i. 51, 56-7. 

p. 237, n. I. See e.g. i. IC5. 

n. 2. Ibid. i. 84. 

n. 3. Isma'il Hiisrev, op. cit. 158, 

p, 238, n. 1. See M.T.M., i. 51-2 

n 2. Arabic sdhibu l~ard, ‘owner of the land Cf. Isma'i! 

Hiisrev, op. cit. 159. 
u. 3. Ibid. 158-9, 161. 

P- ^39’ .T i. 57~^- 

n. 2. Ibid. i. 54. 
n. 3. Ibid. i. 7^7. 
n. 4. Ibid. i. 78-9. 

p. 240, n. I. Ibid. i. 58, 59, 63, 71. 
n. 2. Ibid. i. 55. 

n. 3. See ibid. i. 52: sipdhiden izinsiz olan mu drncldi kulliyen 
bdtildir. 

n. 4. Ibid. i. 107-8, 542. 

n. 5. Ibid, i. 97. These dues are referred to in the Kdnun as 
y ay laky kislaky and otlak resvii or hakki, ‘summer pasture, 
winter pasture, and pasture-dues’. 
n. 6. Ibid. i. 51, 103, 104. 

p 241, n. I. Ibid. i. 102. 
w. 2. Ibid. i. 104. 

n. 3. Ibid. i. loi, 106-7. Ismahl Hiisrev, op. cit. 163. 
n. 4. M.T.M.y i. 83, 104, 108. 
n. 5. Ibid. i. 84. 
n. 6. Ibid. i. 51. 

p. 242, n. I. Ibid, i, 109-ir. 

n. 2, Ibid. i. 55, 111-2. 

p. 243, n. I. Ibid. i. 305-6. Cf. Isma'il Hiisrev, op. cit. iho-i, 
n. 2. M.T.M:, 1. 55-6. 
n. 3. Isma'il Hiisrev, op. cit. 41. 
n. 4. Ibid. 32, 114. 

/>. 244, n. I. Ibid. 40 seq. 
n. 2. Ibid. 29. 

p. 245, n. I. Ibid. 22 seq. 
p. 246, n. I. M.T.M.y i. loi. 

n. 2, Yuri yerinde olan vdrisin yerine naks gelmeniek icin (ibid. 
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p. 247, n, I. Ibid. i. 74. 

n. 2. See ibid. 1. 85: sdhibi arda hakk vdsil olmadigi hdlde dah 
hakk dir. 

n. 3. Cf. Ismabi Hiisrev, 159-60. 
n, 4. i. 95. 

n. 5. Ibid. i. 310, 311. 
n. 6. Ibid. i. 103. 
n. 7. Ibid. i. 59^ 78-9. 

p. 24S, n. I. Ibid. i. 85. 
n. 2. Ibid. i. 93. 

n. 3. Ibid. i. 310. Cf. Belin, Dti regime des Fiefs militaires, 23 
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Abdest, 329. 

Abu Ri^a, 233. 

Abu 'X'aka (‘pataque’), 308. 

’ Acemi Agas, 57 n., 329 & n. 

' Acemi Oglans, 56 n., 57 Sc n., 60 n , 
61, 66, 84, 86, 104 n., 248, 317 Sc n., 
324, 3^9 n. ‘ 

'adat law, 'adat, 'adet, 'adi, 12 n., 23, 

^ I II, 135 n., 323. 

'Aden Agnam, 55 n., 135 n , 240, 250. 
Aga, 5911., 104, 120 n., 127, 164, 

202 & n., 329-31, 331 335, 336, 

337 , 33 ^ 340 if., 345 3631'- 

See also 'Acemi A., A. Babasi Ocagi, 
A. Efendi, Efendimiz, Agalik, A. I 
Kapisi, A. Kara Kulagi, Agayani ; 
Rikabl Huma\din, Anadolu A., j 
Ana^itar A., Babu 4 -Se'adet-A., Ba§ I 
A , Ba§ Pe§kir A., Bini? Pe^kir A., i 
Boluk Agalari, ^okadar A., Daru’s- 
Se'adet-A., Deliler A., Dulbend A., 
En A^agi A., Gelibolu A., GogPe^kir 
A., Gdnullu A., Harem A., Han A., 
Hasseki A., Hazinedar A,, Ibrikdar 
A., I9 A,, Ihtisab A , Istanbul A., 
Kapi A., I^alar A., Kilar A , Kizlar * 
A., K6$e Pe^kir A., Mifrah A., ] 
Muhdir A., Ocak A , Oda Ba§i A., j 
Pe^kir A., Rikabdar A., Rumeh A , i 
Selam A., Seray A., Ser-hadd A., ' 
Silihdar A,, Sipahiler A., Talar A , 
Lzengi A,, Voynuk A,, Yeni^en A 
Aga Babasi Ocagi, 355 & n 
Aga Efendi, 120 n. 

Aga Efendimiz, 120. 

Aga Rapisi, 324 & n. 

Aga Rara Kulagi, 351, 

Agalik, 61, 148, 315. 

Agayani Rikabi Humayun (Agas of 
the Stirrup), 82 n., 83, 84, 1 12 & n., 
126, 332, 346 ff-, 350 ff. 

See also Uzengi Agalari. 

Agil Resmi, 55 n., 240, 250. 

Ahi, Aki, 41 n., 58 & n., 59 n., 64, 
65 & n., 152 n , 283, 284, 289, 290, 
292, 317 n. 

Ahl al-Futuwwa, 59. 

Ahl el-Kitab, 20. 

Ahor Kalfasi, 347. 

Akyes, 42 n., 48 & n, 

.Akinci Beyi, 56 n. 

Akincis, 56 & n., 166, 167, 181 n., 191. 
'akkadin, 297 n. 
alaca, 296 n. 

Alatcilar, lOon. 

Alay-Beyis, 51 & n , 145 n , 146, 147 
& n,, 149, 150, 151, 153 n., 154, 
190. 


! Alay Qavu'jes, 363 n 
' Alay Gcmilen, 103. 

1 'alem, 137 n. 

! 'Alemdar, 319 n., 327. 

I 'Alem Mehteri Ba§i, 86 n., 359 & n. 

I 'Alem Mehteris, 83 n. 

! 'alufa, 42 n. 

I amed, 122. 
i Amedci, 122, 123 n. 

I 'Amelmande, 320 & n. 

Amir el-Hacc, 219, 302. 

Amir ul-AIu’minin, 35 Sc n. 

Anadolu, 13 1. 

Anadolu Agasi, 317 & n. 

Anadolu Defterdari, 129 n. 

.Anadolu Muhasebeci, 136 n. 

.Anadolu Aluhasebesi, 132, 133. 
.Anahtar Agasi, 80 n., 335, 341 & n , 
342 & n., 363 n. 

.Anahtar Gulami, 335 n,, 336. 

'Arabacis, 67. 

ard al-wasiya, 261. 

Ard Odasi, n6 n, 
ardebb, 275 Sc n. 

Arpa Emini, 85, 133. 

Arpa Katibi, 355. 
arpaliks, 188 n. 

'Asker, 'Askeris, 48 & n , 53 & n., 
54 8c n., 55, 99, 158 Sc n., 190 n., 
191, 193 n., 248, 251, 252, 253, 
34 ^-^ 

'Askeri Bekta^iye, 63 n. 

, aspres, 48 n. 

I 'Assas Ba^i, 119, 324 & n.; 325 Sc n , 

I 326 Sc n. 

, asnaf, 281. 

‘ A§agi Alatbah, 357. 

I A§9i, 319 & n., 321 Sc n., 340 Sc n. 
j A?9i Ba§i, 86 n., 321 n., 357 n., 359. 

I A§9ilar Ocagi, 357 n. 

A§9i Usta, 320 n. 

'a^ira, 277 n. 

Ata-begs, 139 n. 

Atmacaci Ba§i, 86 n., 347. 

! Avadan Bostancis, 344 Sc n., 353 
j avanias, 263 n., 303, 31 1, 312. 

‘ ‘Avarid, 135 & n. 

Avcu Ba^i, 321. 

A\cus, 321. 

Awkaf, 77, 332, 357 & n. See also 
Eskaf, Ku(;uk E\kaf, Wakf. 

! A'yans, 198-9 & nn , 256 f , 303. 

[ Aylakcis, 102 n, 

1 a\ran, 244. 

! Azan, 326 n. 

'Azebs, 56, 67 n , 99, 103. 104 n 
! 192. 

1 ‘azeb-ocak, 277 n. 
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Babi ‘All, el-Bab 
Sc n. 

Babu ’l-Se'idet-Agasi, 78, 332 Sc n. 
Bagcis, 352. 

Baki-Coutis, 13711. 

Balik Emini, 350, 352 n 
Balik-hane ocak, 352 8: n. 

Baltacilar Kahyasi, 360 n. 

Baitacis, 57 n., 86, 359 t. See also 
Zulutiu lUltacib 
Bamyacis, 352 dc n 
Barca, 97 n., loi n 
barrani, 262 n. 

Barudhane, 68. 

Barud-hane Eminis. 68 n., 133. 

Baf, 13 1. 

ba? aga, 140 n., 330 & n., 331. ; 

Ba;^ Baki lyulu, Basch-Baki-Coulis, 1 
Baschbaki Kuli, 137 & n. 

Ba§ Baltaci, 360. 

Ba? Bdluk Ba§i, 327 Sc n 
Ba§ 316, 319, 322 n.; 327, 338, | 

346. 

Bas Cokadar, 80 n., 3 3 1 n., 340, 341 n,, 
342 f-, 343 n., 344 n.; 352, 355. 

Ba? Defterdar, 130, 136. 

Ba§ Defterdarlik, 130, 136. 

Baf Efendi, 334. 

Ba§ Eski, 319 n., 320 n., 332. 

Ba§ Hamleci, 352. 

Ba§ Hasseki, 350. 

Ba§ Lala, 345, 

Ba§ Kapici Basi, 83 n., 87 n., 347, 350. 
Ba^ Kapi Culami, 329, 330 & n., 331, 
360. 

Ba§ Kara Kulluk^u, 319 & n., 32011. 
Ba^ KuUukgu, 334, 335, 336, 337, 343. 
ba^makliks, i88 n. 

Ba:^ 'Mu'ezzin, 344. 

Ba§ Muhasebe, 132, 135, 136 n., 355. 
Ba^ jVIuhasebeci, 136, 

Ba^ Mukata'a, 134, 

Ba^-Musahib, 331 n. See Musahib 
Ba^i. 

Ba§ Pe?kir Agasi, 341 Sc n., 342 & n. 
Ba^tarda, q6 n., loi n., 103 8 c n. 

Ba§ Tebdil, 351 n. 

Ba§ Yazici, 319 n., 334, 360 n. 
batanh, 299 n. 

Bayrak ‘Askeri, 100 n. 

Bayrak-dar, 146, 165, 319 & n. (on 
P; 320). 

Bazar Ba§i, 359 n 
Bazergan Ba§i, 86 n., 359, 
bedell esaret, 42 n 
Bedeli Nuzul, 135. 

Beg, 234. 

Bek9is, 321. 

Bekta<yi, 8, 16, 60 n , 63 8c n . 64, 65 
Sc Ti., 66. 
benak, 241, 248 

Bend Muhafizis, 357 Sc n. I 


1 bera:, 49 Sc n., 50 & n., 122, 310 t 
I Berber Ba^i, 337, 345 & n , 363 n 
I Beridu’l ^afer, 98 n. 
i be§li, i8i n., 192. 

Bey, 103 8 c n., 104, 138, 139, 144, 

I 163, 185 n., 202 n., 203, 206, 347 
i Bey (Egyptian), 210 Sc n., 227 Sc r. 

I 228, 270 & n., 303, 311. 

! bey ‘a, 27 n., 32. 

I Beylerbeyiliks, 140, 141 Sc n., 142: 

; 147, 162 n, 

I beylerbeyis, 49 Sc n., 52 n., 92, y6 
102, 108 n., 126 n., 139, 140 8c r. 
141 Sc n., 142, 143, 144 Sc n,, 

Sc n, 146, 147, 148, 149 n., 15 
187, 188, 189, igo, 203, 223 ^ , 
254, 255, 257. 

Beylik, 121, 163, 165, 252. 

Beylikgi, iign., 121, 122, 125. 

Be\'tu d-Malci, 314 n., 316 & n. 
Bezist^ (Bezazist^, Bedisten), 2^. 
Sc n. 

bezrebat, 304 n. 

Bigak, Bigakli, 333, 334, 346. 

Bigakli Eskis, 334 & n., 336 n , 337 n 
338 & n., 340, 342 n., 345- 
biladi sel^a, 287 n. 

Bm-ba§i, 194 n. 

Bini^ Pe^kir Agasi, 342 Sc n. 

Bitik, 1 21. 

Bocek Ba^is, 326 & n. 

Boliik, 59, 60 & n., 61 n., 67 Sc n, 
69 Sc n., 70 n., 71, 81 n., 103 n . 
^34, 135, 314, 315, 3^6 Sc n., 317 n.. 
321, 324 n., 326 n., 327 & n., 328 
& n., 364. 

Boluk Agalari, 70 n., 83 n., 118 n., 
326, 328 & n., 346. 

Bbliikati Erba'a, 69 n. 

Boliik Ba§i, 166, 327, 357 n., 364 n. 
boru, 138 n. 

Bostanci Ba^i, 83 & n., 84, 87 n., 1C4, 
323 n., 35off.> 353, 354, 356 n,, 

358, 364. 

Bostancilar Oda Ba^isi, 350, 351. 
Bostancis, 57 n,, 84, 181 n., 187 n , 
322 n., 336, 350 ff-, 353, 354, 364- 
Boyars, 24, 168 8 c n., 171. 

Boy Beyis, 164 8 c n. 
boz hakM, 242. 
bulgur, 244. 

Burton, 97 n. 

BuyukkaPa, 133, 134. 

Cabis, 357. 

C^e§uy Ba§i, 337 & n. 

Canbaz^, 56. 

Canye, 74 n, 

Cebeci Ba?i, 67 Sc n., 68, 83, 104, 127, 
323. 328 Sc n., 346. 

Cebecis, 56, 57 n., 66, 67 Sc n., 68 Sc n., 
181 n,, 187 n., 364 n. 
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cebeli, 50 & n., 51, 52, 66 n., 70, 144 
& n., 145, 154, 254. 

Cema'at, 59, 60 & n., 65 & n., 67, 
19111., 314, 315, 317 320, 321, 

322 n. 

CenSb, 163. 
cenabuka, 163 & n. 
ccrid-bazi, 57 rv. 

Cevelik, 321 n. 
cibba, 265. 
cild el-faras, 274 n. 
cink, 277 n. 

Cizmeci, 343, 346. 

Cizme Kapisi ocak, 352. 

Cizye, cizya, 13 1 & n., 184, 241, 250, 
278 n. 

Cizye Bas Baki Kuiu, 137. 

Cizyedars, 257. 

Cizye Muhasebesi, 132. 

Ciice, 80 n. 
cundis, 352 n. 

^adir \Iehteri Ba§i, 86 n., 358. 

Qadir Mehteris, 358 & n. 

Cakirci Basi, 86 n., 148 n., 328 n., 
346, 347 F 
Qa]^r-salan, 340 n. 

Cantaci (^anta), 335 Sc n. 
gardak, 324 & n. 

Cardak Co^baci ((^artak, (^ahar Tak), 
324 & n., 325. 

(^usni-gir Basi, 86 n , 148 n., 328 n , 
^346, 347, 348, 359- 
(^afni-girs, 13 1 n. 

Cavu§ Ba§i, 83 & n., 87, 112, 118 & n., 
119, 120 n., 121, 128, 15311., 327, 
328 n., 346, 347, 349, 358 n. 
Q^avuses, 51 n., 87 & n., 88, 104, 118, 
119, 146, 150, 316 n., 319, 320, 
327 Sc n., 338, 344, 349 & n., 350, 
355, 356, 357 n., 362 & n., 363 

Sc n., 364. 

(y’avusiar Emini, 119 n. 

Cavuslar Kahyasi, 149 n. 

C^vu^Iar Katibi, 1 19 n. 

Cawusi\a, ocak of, 202 n. 

Qekdin, 9ekdirir, 96 n. 

Cergecis, 322 Sc n. 

Cen, 51 n. 

Cen-basis, 51, 53, 54, 55, 140, 151. 
191 n. 

(y’eri-surucus, 5 i . 

91ft ak^esi, 241 . 

91ft bozan, 242. 

9irak, 281, 357 n. 

(,."okadar Aga, 339 n.. 340. 341 n . 

342 n , 353, 354, 355, 303 n 
Vokadars, 79 n., 340 Sc n., 342 t , 34b 

363- ^ 

Corbaci, 61. 65, 31Q Sc n., ;20, 321, 
322. 

C6rek9is, 321 n. 


dabits, 259, 351, 353. 

I dabt fermarii, 122. 

Dahil, 125 n. 

' Da’ire, 330. 

Dal Kiii9, 321 Sc n. 
damad, non., 331 n. 

Dar el-Harb, 20 n. 

Dar el-Islam, 20 n. 

) dar ul-hilafa, 34. 

dar us-saltana, 34 
' Darii ’1-Se'Met Agasi, 76, 332. 

! dauia, 205 n., 232. 

Davis, 25. 

defter, 1240., 12S. 1490, 1500. 
Defterdar, 1140., 1240, 125, 126, 
127, 12S Sc n., 129 & n . 130, 133, 

135, 13^, ^ 37 » 14^^ 8: n , 148 Sc n., 

, 149, 150, 15^) 196 8c n., 197, 201, 

‘ 202, 203, 204, 220, 2590., 3i9n., 

! 358. 

i Defterdari ^akki Sani, 1290. 

! Defterdar Kapisi, 129. 

! Defterdarlik, 129 Sc n., 130. 

I Defter Emini, 124, 125, 126, 127, 12S, 
130, 150 Sc n., 151, 19b n., 328 n. 

I defter-hane, 49 n., nan, 124 Sc n., 

! 127, 131 n. 

i Defter Kahyasis, 146, 148 n., 150 Sc n., 
i 151 n. 

i Defter Mufetti^i, 150. 

Defter Muhasibi, 149 n 
' Deli, 153, 192 Sc n , 193 Sc n., 218, 
, 229 n., 364 n 

j Deli Ba^i, 193 n, 
j Deliler Agasi, 364 n. 

; Dere-beyis, 192, 193 f., 195, 198. 199, 
' 256. 

denvises, 10, 63, 64, 65 Sc n., ico n., 
140 n., 277 n., 28b, 292 
Derv’a Beylen, 102. 

Derya Kalemi, 101 n 
; Devecis, 321, 322 Sc n. 

Devlet Alive (cl-Da^^la el-’Ali>a). 
19 n. 

, Devsimie, Dewsbirme, 43 Sc n , 45, 

. 57 n., 58 n., 5(/ Sc n., bo. b2, 77, Si, 

109, 145, i8otf., 1 88, 196, 248. 317, 


31811 

35 ^- 




Dil-siz, 

80 n. 




dirhks, , 

47 Sc n , 150, 

151, 

154 n , 

238 

Dis Hazine, nan., ; 

^ ^ 8 cc 

n. 


Divan, 1 

dhvan. 7c n , 

83 S: 

n '.5 , 

102. 

1 03, 

106. 1 1 1 n , 

1 12 n 

, 115, 

IK 

Sc n,, 

1 1 7 S: n.. 1 

1 8 S: 

n., 12 

0 11 , 

122 n 

, 124 n., I 2b, 

. 127, 

135 n , 

141, 

149 n 

15 1, 19b, 

197 , 

202 S^ 

■ n . 

26^) n 

, 328 n 34> 

8 34 b 

Sc n , 

. 

354 - 





I 9 i\ an c 

»f the Jani.ssaric'^, 6 

9 , 315, 



of Kaptan Pasa, 104 
1 "Jiv an l^t..ndisi, 1 52 
Divanegan, 5b. 
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Divan-e Insa, 1 1 5 n. 

Divan-e Istifa 115 n. 

Diwan tl-Harac, 1 15 n. 

Diwan el-Natakat, 115 n. 

Diwan el-Resa'il. 115. 

Diwan el-Tawki'. 115 n. 

Di\an-e Tagra, 115 n. 

Di\an-haneci, 359 n., 360. 

Divani Humayun Kalemi, 115 n. 

Di\an Tercumani, 122 n., 170. 
di2dar, 1 56 n. 

Do^an, 54 n,. 347. 

Doganci Basi, 5 b n , 347. 34S 
Doganci^, =;4, 24^^, 2^0, 2^1, 2;2, 

34S. 

Dokucu Basi, 6S & n. 
dokuz kat, 13S n. 

Dolab ocagi, 361 & n. 
donum, 23b. 

Duaci, 284. 

Dulbend Agasi, 341 Sc n., 342 n, 
Diimenci, 100 n. 

Du^elik^i Basi, 355 & n. 

parb-hune Emini, Zarb-hane, 85, 133. 

dimmls, Zimmis, 132 & n., 134, 18 1, 
200, 237, 241 f., 257, 285, 289, 291, 
35b. 

Ebnai Sipahivan, 70 n. 

Efendi, 120 n. 

ehh tank (ahl al-tarik), 2S3 n. 

Ehli Timar Subasilan, 154. 
ehl ul-Kaiem, 45 n., 127. 
ehl ul-Sevf, 45 n. 

Ekmekci Ba§i, 86 n., 357 n., 359. 
emin ihtisab, 279. 

Emins, 84, 86, 132, 133 n., 150, 253. 
Emir, Cmera, 133 n., 138 n., 139, 203. 


tdlaka, 325. 
i falakach, 325. 
i fasih, 2Q9 n. 
i Fata, 58 n , 2S5. 

I Fatihi Bahri, 98 n. 

I Kddan, 261 n., 262 n., 265 n., 271 n.. 
i 272 <1' n,, 275, 

! fellah, fellahin, 258, 260, 261 Sc n., 
j 262 8c n,, 263 8: n., 264 & n., 269-70 
! 8c n., 273. 

i Ferman, hrman, 113, 149 n.. 197, 19S, 
201. 

' fetua, 2S. 

' tidawis, 223 n. 
i Fil Kapi ‘51 ocak, 353. 

I Filiika (fcluke, felucca), 352 8c n. 
j Firkata, ub n,, lob n. 

Foduie, 33b, 

F odule Horan, 320 n. 

Futuu-\va, Futuwet, 65 n., 283 n. 

gecim, 144 n., 154 n. 

; Gedik, 74 n., 282 Sc n., 288 n,, 291, 

! 292 ; havai gediks, 283 n. ; mustakarr 

i g., 2S2 n. 

I Gedikli pavu^es, 349 Sc n., 362 Sc n. 

1 Gedikli U^Koncular, 104 n. 

Gedikli ?ilutafernkas, 362, 363, 

I Gediklis, 73 n., 74, 288 n., 345, 362, 

; Gedikli Za ims, 13 1 n., 362 Sc n. 
Gelibolu Agasi, 56 n., 317 n. 

Giyah K^tibi, 355. 

Giyim Ba^i, Gugum Basi, 334 & n. 
Gog Eskisi, 334 Sc n., 336, 341. 

G69 Pe§kir Agasi, 342 n. 

Gbnullu, iSi n., 192, 193 & n., 364 n 
Gonullu Agasi, 193 n., 364 n. 

! Gumruk Emini, 105. 
j Guzlemeci, 321 n. 


351, 364 n, 

Emval Deftercisi, 115. 

En A?agi Aga, 329. 

Enbar Emini, 356, 

Enbariar Emini, 104. 

Enbarlar Naziri, 104. 

Enderun, 358. 

Enderuni Humayun, 78, 

Enderun Te'^nfatgi, 333. 
esame, esami, 183 n , 1S6 n 
esham, 137 n. 

E^kincis, 50 n., 191 n . 320 & n. 

Evkaf Muhasebesi, 131. 132. 

Evladi Fatihan, Evladi Fatihan Dabiti, 
191 n. 

eyalers, lyala, 40 n , 52, 57 n , 94, 100, 
10 1, 102, 105, 129 n . 14 1 8c n , 142 
& n . 14'? N’ n., 144 n., 147 8: n , 
148 Sc n . 140 8c n , 1^0 8; n , 151 
&: n , 151;, i 8c n , i bi , 162 cc n,. 
163, 164. 165, 167. 171, i(;8, 201, 
202, 222, 323. 

'ezba, 5. 


Gulam, 330 n. 

Cureba, 69 Sc n., 70, 71 n., 1S5 Sc n. 
327 Sc n. 

Gurebai Yemin, 69 n. 

Gurebai Yesar, 69 n. 

He&be (Hakiba), 353. 

Hegbecis, 331 n., 340, 353. 

Hegira, 3b, 39, 179. 

Hospodars. 24, 88, 123, 134, 168 ff. 
Hu'ke:jan, 65. 

Hacei ( Hacc), b4 n. 

Hacci Bckras Ogullari', 63 n, 

Hacib, 107 n. 
hakk ei-rarik, 270 n. 

Hallac BaM, 361. 

Halva-hane, iion , 348, 357. 
Halvaci Basi. 8b n , 348, 357 n , 359 
HamlecK, 352. 

Haminam, 337, 357 n. 

Ilainmamci Ba^i, 337, 
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Harameyn, 7711., 13 1. 

Harameyn Muhasebesi, 131. 
Harameyn Mukata’asi, 132. 
haras, 8, 279, 280 n. 

Harbacis, 325 & n. 

Harem, 43 n., 48, 72 & n., 73, 74, 75, 
77 and n , 70, 81, 86, no, 12211., 
177, 329, 330. 331 & n., 335 & n., 
338, 359 , 3 b 3 - 
Harem Agasis, 330. 

Hasilli, 329, 330 & n., 331. 

Hasircis, 361. 

Hatab Enbari, 361 ^ n. 

Hekim Basi, 345 & n. 
hirfa, 281 n. 

Hissa, 49 & n., 51, 269 n. 
hucca, 250. 
hukkam, 207. 
hiikumets, 163, 165, 203. 
huhvan, 260 n. 
huwah, 277 n. 

Hafirs, haffars, 263, 300 n. 
halifa, hilafa, 27 n., 34 & n., 35 & n., 
329 n. 

Halved Humayun, 329 n. 

Han, 25, 56, 134, 343, 344. 

Han Agasi, i68> 

Hanate of the Crimea, 92, 166 If. 
hankah, 285 n. 

hans, 300 & n., 305 n., 357 n. 
harac, 250 n., 278 n. 
haraci mukasama, 240, 246. 
haraci muwazzaf, 241. 

Harci Firin, 336 8 c n., 357 n. 

Harci Hasse Dolabi, 335. 

Harclik, 53 n. 

Hass, 47 and n., 48, 52 «Sc n , 57 n., 
73 n., 144, 145, 148 & n , 203, 238, 
253, 254 Sc n. 

Hassa Qiftlik, 238. 

Hassagi, 73 n. 

Hass Ahor Eskisi, 355, 

Hass Ahor Hazinedari, 355. 

Uass Ahor Katibi, 355. 

Hass Ahor Ocagi, 355. 

Hass Bag^e, 354. 

Hasseki Aga, 351. 

Hasseki Ba§i, 360 n. 

Ha$seki Ba§ Katibi, 360 n. 

Hasseki Kadins, 73. 

H^§sekis, 84, 87 n., 321 Sc n , 322 n , 
349, 350 C; Bu\dik and Kuyuk H.. 
322 n. 

Hasseki Sultans, 73. 

Hass Finn, 357 n. 

Hassiar Mukata’asi, 134. 

Hass Oda, 78 n., 80 Sc n,, 332, 334, 
^ 337 , 338 ff. 

Hass Oda Ba$i, 332 S: n, 333, 340. 

34 ^- 

Ha§s Odalik, 73 n. 


Hass Odalis, 57 n., 70 n., 80 & n., 88, 
" 126, 332 n., 341, 342, 345, 359, 
360 n., 361, 363 & n. 

Hass Yagmurluk, 340. 

Havti Humayun, H. §erif, 197 & n. 
Havassi Humayun, 47 & n., 133. 
hawli, 263 n. 

Hazine, 124 n , 332, 333, 334, 335 , 
337 , 338, 339 , 342 n., 343, 344. 
Hazine-dar, 124 n., 3190., 3320 
Hazinedar Aga, 330. 

Hazinedar Basi, 86 n., 332 & n., 333, 
358 & n. ^ ^ 

Hazine-dar Usta, 74 n., 330 n, 

Hazine DefterdM, 149 n., 150 n, 

151 n. 

Hazinei 'Amire, 128 n., 136 n. 

Hazinei Humayun, 78 n. 

Hazine Kahyasi, 360. 

Hazine Vel^i, 330 & n. 

Hazne, 232. 

Hidmet, 328. 

HiFa, 358 n. 

Hirkai Se'Met Odasi, 336, 341. 
Hizmet (Hidma) Timars, 254 n. 
Hocas, 79, 103, 135 & n., 136, 317, 
333 , 359 n., 360 n. 

Hoftanci, 334 & n., 335, 340, 344. 
360 n. 

Ho$-Ab Ba?i, 348, 357 n. 
hulasai icmal, 131 & n. 

Humbaraci Ba^i, 68 n., 187. 
Humbaracis, 68 Sc n., 187. 
hiinkar, 36. 

Hunkar l^andalcis, 351. 

Hurda, 277 n. 

Hutba, 31, 34, 167. 
hutt, 279 n, 

Hwaca-yi Buzurg, 135 n. 

Ibrikdar Agasi, 342 Sc n., 363 n. 
ibtida berati, 50 n. 

I9 Agas (Inside Agas), 78, 82, 152, 
332, 361. 

Icmal, 127, 13 1 n. 

I9 Oglans, 56 Sc n., 57 & n., 70 n.. 71, 
78, 79, 81, 196. 

‘ Idu *I-Adha, Id al-Kabir, 86 n., 361 n. 
Ihtisab Agasi, 155, 28S n. 
ihtiyar, Ihtiyarhe, 284 n. 

Ihwan, 58 n. 

Ikbale, 73 n. 

Flame:, 122 n. 

iltizam, 202, 205 & n , 259 S: n. 
Imam, 26, 27, 28, 29 n., 32, 33, 34, 
42, 62, III, 121 n., 160, i68, 263, 
286, 316, 317 n., 319, 32on, 334, 
34 ^- 

Imparatorluk, 19 n. 

Ince Donanma, 96 n. 

Inki^ariya, 202 n, and see Janissaries 
and Yeni 
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Irade, 283 n., 322 n., 339. 
irsaliye, 148, 

iskeles, 32411.; Yemis I,, ibid., 32^^). 
Iskemleci 355. 

Islam, 212, 276, 301. 
ispence, 241 f., 250 11 

Istanbul 57 n., 317 & n,, 324 

& n. 

Istanbul Kazisi, 2S3 n , 2S7, aSg n 
Istanbui^Mukata'asi, 134. 

Istabli ‘Amire, 355. 

I^IemcCis, 352. 

I^likyis, Vi?likc]S 344 n , 353. 

Janissancb {see also Vcrlivab 8, 3a, 

41 n., 51 n., 5b, 57 n , 58, 59 & n , 
60 & n., 61, b2 8: n., 63 8c n , 64, 
65 8c n., 66 & n , 67, 68 8c n., 69 &: n., 
70, 71, 82, 83 n., S4, 87, 99, loi, 
104, 114, 117, 120 n., 136, 144 n, 
148, 154, 163, 169, 179, 180-4, 192, i 
194 n., 202 8c n., 203, 206, 207, 
217 8c n, 218 Sc n., 219, 225, 279, 
285, 288, 289, 292, 294, 295 8c n., 
315-28 (Appendux A), 351, 364. 

Kagidi Birun Emini, 137. 

Kagidi Enderun Emini, 137, 

Ka^ya, Kihya, 60 n., 67, 79, 80, 84 n., 
103 n., 104 n., iiyn., 120 8c n., 
121, 136, 150, 152, 201, 202, 279, 
284, 286, 288, 289, 290, 291 8c n , 
292, 316, 321 & n., 326, 327 n., 333, 

334 , 335 , 337 , 339 , 34 B 35 i, 354 , 

360. 

Kahya Bey, 117, 118 8c n., 120 & n. 
Kahya Beyi, 60 n., 152, 197, 363 n. 
Kahya Kadmi, 74 n. 

Ka^ya Katibi, iign., 120, 121. 

Kahya Yeri, 156 n., 316 n., 325 n , 

^ 326, 327 n., 364 n. 

Kahyai Segmenan Ortasi, 321 n. 
kar, 281 n. 

Kar-h^e, 322. 

Ka§if, 260 8c n., 270 n. 

Kat-huda, Kethuda, 60 n , 201, 284 n. 
Katib, Kuttab, 107 n., iiyn., 120 n., 
122 n., 136 n. 

Katibi Segmenan Ortasi, 321 n. 

Kebir, 279 n., 292, 

Khedive, 2. 

kiDr, 144^., 332, 333, 334 8c n,, 335 n., 
336. 

Kilar Agasi, 86 n , 337, 338, 359. 

Kilar Ba^i, 333. 

Kilarci, 332 n , 334, 336, 340 Sc n. 
Kiiarci Ba?i. 332, 336, 337, 342, 357 n. 

^ 359 n., 360. 

Kilari Has<?, 78 n. 

Kilar Ka^yasi, 336. 357 n., 359 n. 
KiHrlis, 359 


: Kirecci Ba^i, 350, 356 8c n. 

Kisedars, 122 n , 128, 135 8c n 
Koi Oglans, 288 8c n. 

Ku^e Ba^is, 332 8c n., 335 n , 342 
1 8: n. 

I Ko^e Pe^kir A^msis, 342 8c n. 

I Ki,y Buyuklen, 244. 

, Ku^uk E\kaf, 13 1. 

I Kuv'uk Kai'a, 133, 134 
! Kufuk Odd, 337. 
kufter, 241. 
kyhu, 354. 

Kuke, Kuve, 96. 

Kurk^u Ba^i, 331 n. 
j Kus, 137 
I Kutub Hafizi, 333. 

Kada, 51 Sc n., 102, 153 8c n., 154, 19S, 
^257. 

Kader, 355 n. 

Kadi, 12, 27; 32 8c n., 33 n., 34, 51 n , 
85 n., HI, 112 8c n, 121 n., 130, 
146, 149, 153, 154, 155, 185 n., 198, 
201, 243, 247, 250, 257 n., 275 n., 
280 n., 287, 288, 292, 322 n., 323 f 
Kadi- 'asker, lyadii- ‘Asker, non., 
inn., 129 n., 130, 153, 168, 196, 
316 m, 344. 

Kadins, 73 Sc n., 74, 75, 76, 77, 329, 
^330, 331, 360. 

Kadirgas, 94 n., 96, 100 n., loi n. 
Kafes, 37 n. 

Kaftan, 334 n. 

Kaftan-makers, 322, 

Kahveci Ba§i, 331 n., 344, 345, 354 , 
359 n., 363 n. 

Ka’im Alakam, 61, 114, 315 n. 

Kalem, Aklam, 116 n., 123 n., 127 n , 

, ^ 135 & n., 136 n. 

I Kalemiye, 135 n. 

Kalem RicMi, 127. 

Kalfa, 133 n,, 135, 281 n*, 321 n., 
329 n., 333, 357 n., 359 Sc n., 
^ 360 n. 

Kalfatcis, 104 n. 

Kalgay, 168. 

Kalite, 96 n 
Kalyon, 96 n., 97 n. 

Kalyoncus, 10 1 8c n. 
i Kalyonlar Kaptani, 103 n. 

1 Kalyonlar Katibi, 104 8c n. 

I Kamar el-din, 274 n. 
j Kandillis, 360 n. 
j kantars, 271 n. 

1 Kanun, 16, 23, 36 Sc n., 37 8c n., 39 
I 108 8c n., I2I, 122 n., 125 Sc n. 

' 138 n,, 141, 149 n., 150, 158 n. 

165 8c n., 173, 197, 200, 202, 217 
242, 243, 246, 249 8c n., 250 Sc n. 
251, 254, 261 n., 288, 323, 324 n 
^329, 347 , 349 , 354 . 35 ^ n. 

I Kanancu, 122 n. 
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kanun-name, io8, 125 n.. 126, 130, 
135, 141, 147, 150 & n., 15411., 158, 
202 n , 203 n., 243, 245. 260, 262 n , 
279 n., 302 n., 328 n., 332, 339, 346, 
348, 349 n , 350, 354 n , 362 n. 
Kapdk, 97 n. 

Kapan (Kapan), 324 n. 

Kapan!9aci, 335. 

Kapi, 44 n., 78 n 

Kapi A^si, 78 Sc n., 81, 82, 86 n., 
332 & n., 342, 343, 360, 361. 

Kapi Cavu:?u, 364 n. 

K'lpici Ba^is, 67 n., 83 & n., 87 & n., 
121, 122, T31 n., 148 n., 328 n., 346, 
^ 347 , 349 . 355 - 

Kapicilar Kapyasi, 83 & n., 84. n,, 
87 n.. 1 12 n., 152 n., 328 n., 346 f., 
^ 349 ; 

Kapicis, 131, 317 n., 355. 

Kapidana, loj & n. 

Kapidana Beyi, 103 & n. 

Kapi halki, 153 n 
Kapi Ka^yasi, 170 & n., 32 
xyapi Kul, Kapi Kullari, Kapi Kulus, 
44 & n., 45, 46, 48, 51 & n., 55, 56, 
59, 82, 88, 95 & n., 109, no, 133, 
145, 146, 147, 158, 18S, 192, 314, 
^323,344,356. 

Kapi Kulu Kahyasi, 60 n., 314, 

Kapil! esameler, 186 n. 

Kapi Oglanis, 78. 

Kaptan, Kapidan, 03, 94 &: n,, 95 & n., 
96 n., loi & n., 102 & n., 103 & n., 
105, 107, 202 n. 

Kaptanlik, 95 & n., 96. 

Kaptan Pa?a, 93, 100, 102, 103, 104, 
^ 142 n., 196, 254, 323 n. 

Karaka, 97 n. 

Kara Kulak, 120 8 c n., 351 & n.. 364 n. 
Kara Kulluk^us, 319, 320- 
Karavela, 97 n., 98 n., 106 n. 

Kassam, 316 8c n. 

Kassab Ba§i, 359 n. 

Katar Agalarl, 60 n. 

Kavuk, 343. 

Kavuk^u Ba^i, 343, 359 n. 
kavvas, 152-3. 

Kayik, 351. 

Kayik-hane, 351. 
kaz^an, 319. 

kiliy, 49 & n , 51, 144, 150 n. 
kili9 yeri, 1 50. 

Kirat, 261. 

Kirdatiya, 277 n. 

Kirlangi9, 96. 

Kiz-bek^is, Kuzbekv'i, 87 n., 331, 

361 8c n. 

Kiz-bek^i Ba§i, 361 n. 

Kizil-ba?, 253. 

Kizlar Agasi, 76, 77, 86 n., 115, 329, 
330, 33U 335 n., 359, 360 & n , 364. 
Koca Ba§is, 155, 198. 


Koca Segmen Ba?i, 320 n. 

Ko^ulu Kayik, 153 n. 

Kogu?, 78, 333* 

Koka, 172, 

Koltuk^u, 321 n. 

Isorucus, 182 n., 320, 324 n., 357 
3 c n. 

Kubbe Vezirs (Vezirs of the Dome), 
114, 116, 1 17, 126 8c n., 129, 139, 
^ 152, 196 f. 

Kul, 44. 

Kul (^avai?, 316 8c n. 

Kul Ka^yasi, 57 n., 60 8c n.. 61, 314, 
315 & n., 31Q. 

iyuilukcu, 3191^-, 334 , 330 , 345 
Kulluks, 326. 

Kui Oglu, 317 n. 

Kul Oglu Ba? ^avu§, 3170. 

Kur’an, 21, 22, 26, 37, 57 n , 107 n. 
Kurban, 86, 361. 

Kurban Bayrami, 86 n , 361 n 
Kurban Ocagi, 361 n. 

Ku^^u Ba§i, 331 n , 351 & n., 354 
Ku?9us, 350 8c n., 354, 357 n , 359 
Ku?-hane, 354, 357 & n., 359 Sc n 

Lagimcis, 68 Sc n , 187 

Lalas, 79, 139 n., 329, 331, 333 o.. 

340. 

Levend, 99, loi Sc n., 103 Sc n., 1 3 1 n., 
193 n , 218, 224 n. 

Liman Katibi, 104 n 
Liman Re’isi, 104 Sc n, 
liwa, hva, 138, 139, 198 
lonca, 285 Sc n. 

Ma-beyn, 72, 80, 33S Sc n. 
Ma-beyncH, 80, 331 Sc n , 338, 340, 
342 ff , 342 n.. 345, 34h 
Ma'den Mukata asi, 134 
madrasas, medreses. ii, 650., 237, 

285.^ 

magani, 277 n. 

magariba 218 Sc n., 2ig, 223 Sc n., 224. 
mahlul, 254. 

Mahzen Katibi, 104 n. 
maktu'a merbut, 148 n, 

Mai Defterdaris, 129 n., 149 n., 150, 
L5I- 

mal el-hurr, 262 n. 

Malikane, 133 n., 135, ^98, 220 n , 
222 n., 255 f., 257, 259 Sc n. 
Malikane Kalfasi, 133. 

Mali Mukatele, 48 n 
Mali PMi^ahi Defterdari, 149 n 
Maiiye Defterhanesi, inn, 151. 
Maliye Kalemi, 12S, 135. 

Maiiye ve Ilazine, 358 n. 

Mand, 334 n. 
ma'ntet akye-^i, 241. 

Ma«irefi J^ahnyari Katibi, Massraf 
Schehnyan, Masref Katibi, 85 Sc n. 
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Ma‘stir Beyi, i68. ' 

Mataraci Ba§i, 325 n. 

Matbah Ermni, 85, 133, 357. 

Ma\Taas, 9411., q 6 n., 100 n., loi n | 

mazalim, 27. 

Mehter, 363 n. 1 

Mehter Basi, 325 n., 337. 

Mektup^u, iign., 120 8: n, 121, 
i23^n., 136, 152. 
mela'ib, 277 n. 

Menzil, 135. 
menasibi devriye, 196 11. 

Menasibi Sitte, 128. ! 

Mevkuf, 51 n., 151 n. ^ 

Mevkufat, 130, 15 1 n. 

Mevkufat^i, Mevkufati, Mevkufcu, ’ 

51 & n., 131 n., 151 & n., 248. 
Meydan, Maydan, 285 n., 317 & n. 
Meydan Kahyasi, 317 n. 

Meyd^ Odasi, 285 n. 

Mezbele-Ke?an ocak, 354. 

Miftah Aga, 363 n. 1 

millets, 17011. 

Mi'mar Ba^i, 85, 356. i 

Mi’ man Sini, 356 n 
Mir Ahors, 83, 87, 148, 152 n , 328 n., i 
34 f 

Mir 'Alem, 83, 8711., 148 n., 3190., 1 
328 n., 346, 347, 350. I 

Miri, miri land, 105, 1330., 137 n.. | 
148 n., 150 n., 2361!., 241, 246, i 
248, 252, 254, 262 & n., 270 n., ! 
277 n. 

Miri 'Askeris, 194 n. I 

Miri K^tibi, 137. ^ 

Mirili, 148 n. | 

Miri Mehterani 3abl u 'alem, 359 & n. 1 
Miri Muselleman, 54 n I 

Miri $uba§ilari, 154. | 

Miri Tezkeresis, 133. I 

Miri Yuruk^, 55 n. ■ 

Mir Livas, 138 & n. 

Mirmir^, 139 & n., 141 n. 

Mirzas, 168. 

MoIIas, 121 n. 

Mubaya'acis, 257. 
mucerred, 241. 

Aluderrises, T2 i n., 125 n 
Mu’ezzin. 338, 344, 563 n. 

Mu'ezzin Bavsi, 344 & n. 

TVIufassal, 127. 

^Vluftis, 12, 125. 
muhabbezin, 277 n. 
muhafazalllar, iSi n. 

Muhasebe, 130, 14^1 n 
Muhasebecis, 136 n. 
muha«sjl, 201 n , 255. 

Muhoir Aga, iiq, 316 & 11., 317 n,, 
324, 325 & n , 326, 364. 
muhtasib, muhtesib, 6, 155, 156, 168, 
279, 287 8c n , 2S8 & n,, 292. 
Muhallefat, 133 


Mukabele, 130. 

Mukata’dcis, 136 n 
Mukata'a Defterdari, 12911. 
mukata'as, 129 n., 132, 134 
Miilazim, 288 n., 328 & v., 342 n 
345 , 346. 

niulk, 188 n., 236 f., 246. 
inultezims, multazims, 134, 170 n, 
205. 238, 253, 255, 258, 259, ^60, 
261 & n., 262 & n., 263 & n., 266 
& n., 269 & n., 270 n. 

Mum, 325 n. 

Mum Ba^i, 336. 

Murncus, 325 Sc n, 

Mumeyyiz, 122 n. 

Mum $agirdi, 336, 341. 
inunadi, 293 n. 

Mun^i’, 1 15 n., 1 17 n. 

Alunsi’i Hass, 115. 

Musahib Basi, 330, 331 &: n 
Musahibs. 330, 331. 

Miisandereci Ba^i, 329, 330. 
Musanderecis, 330 & n. 

Alusellem iJeMS, 149 n. 

Musellems, 53 & n., 54 8c: n , 55 5 c n , 
99, 100 n., loi^ 190 5 c n., 

248 f , 25T, 252. 

Alustaufi, 1 1 7 n. 

eTAIutakaddim beyna d-tucca ', 303 n 
Mutawaili, Aluteveili, 121 n., 237 1’ , 
247, 320 n , 326 n., 357. 
Muteferrika Ba?!, 88, 362, 364. 
Aluteferrikas, 87 6 c n., 8S, 148 n . 150. 

328 n., 349, 362 & n. 

Muteka'id, 320 n. 
muteseilim, 198 & n., 255, 257 
Alutesamf, mutasarnl, 144 5 c n , 
257 - 

nadas, 244. 
nahiye, 153. 

Na’ibs, 255, 257 n. 
nakara, 138 n. 
nakib, 284 n., 293. 

Na' 1 -bend Ba§i, 355. 
name, 127. 
nazir, 130, 351. 
nefin-'amm, 194 n. 
nerh, nerh, 283 Sc n, 

Nevbet9i, 334 n. 

Nevbetci Ba§i, 334 & n . 336, 337 
^ 345 - 

Nevbet Kalfasis, 329 5 c n,, 330 & n. 
. 331 * 

Nezaret, 134. 
nezir ak^esi, 191 n. 

Ni^anci, 1 14 n , u 7 5 : n , 1 18, I24&n 
125 Sc n , 126 Sc n , 127. 12S Sc n. 
129 8 c n., 130, 139. 141, 148 & n. 
196 5 c n , 197, 254. 
nizam-name, 147 n 
Nuru ’d-Din, 168. 
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Ocak, 48 n , 53 & n., 54 Sc n., 55 Sc n., 
5^> 57> 59» 60, 61, 62, 63 & n., 65 
Sc n., 66, 67 Sc n., 68 Sc n., 86 Sc n., 
87,99, 103, 156, 187, 183, 184 &n., 
191 n , 202 & n., 206, 217 n., 224, 
23011., 231, 249, 259, 280 n., 294 f., 
3^5, 318, 321 Sc n., 322, 324, 326, 
329, 330, 33U 340 n., 343, 351-5 
passim, 358, 359, 361, 364. 

Ocak Agasis, 60 & n., 316. 

Ocak Imami, 314 n. 

OcaWiks, 48, 52 n., 163 n , 192. 
ocaklis, 225, 227, 230 n. 

Oda, 62 Sc n., 65, 136 & n., 31911.; 
Eski Odalar, Yeni Odalar, 62, 78 n. ; 
Buyuk ve Kiiyuk Odalar, 78 n., 
332 Sc n., 333 & n. 

Oda Basi, 100 n , 317 n., 319, 320 n., 
3 H- 

Oda Ba§i Aga, 320 n. 

Oda Kahyasi, 332. 

Oda Lalasi, 329, 331 n. 

Odalik, 73 n. 

Oda Yazici, 319 n. 
okels, 300. 

Okgus, 322 Sc n. 

Ok Meydani, 324 Sc n. 

Olufeci, 69 & n., 70 & n., 7 1 n., 148 n., 
185 Sc n., 327 & n. 

'Olufeciyani Yemin, 69 n., 148 n. 
Olufecivani Yesar, 69 n. 

'Olufeh, 42 n., 69 n., 103 n., 150, 349 
Sc n., 362 Sc n. 

Ordu Esnaf, 322- 

Orta, 59 n., 60 & n., 61 Sc n., 62 Sc n., 
63, 65 & n., 66, 67 Sc n., 69, 87, 1 14, 
155^1., 156, 180, 182, 183 n., 184, 
314-25 passim, 351, 364. 

Orta Kapi, 84 n., 355 & n., 361. 
Ortanca, 73 n , 329, 330. 

Ot Gecesi, 348. 

Otlak Kapisi ocak, 352, 

Otiak Resmi, 55 n., 250, 251. 
oturak, 182 n., 320 Sc n. 
oturakci, 321 n. 

padi§ah, 30, 31, 34, 73 n., 140. 
pahalewin, 277 n. 

Pans Kahyasi, 334 Sc n. 

Pa§a, 76, 106, 108 n., 138 n., 140 & n., 
141, 144, 146, 147, 149 Sc n., 150, 
151, 152, 162, 165, 178, 192, 193 
8 : n., 198, 201, 202 & n., 203, 204, 
206, 207, 217, 218, 224, 227 & n., 
266, 268, 270, 277 n., 299, 347. 

Pa?a Gemisi, 103 n, 

Pa§a Kapisi, 129. 

Pa^alik, 201 n., 219, 270. 

Patrona, 103 Sc n. 

Patrona Beyi, 103 
pekmez, 241. 

Pergendc, 96 n. 


perv'^e, 108 & n. 

perv^eci, 108 & n., 109, 115, 14011. 
Pefkir Aga, 363 n. 

Pe§kir Bafi (pi§-gir), 336, 337, 341 n. 
pe§temal, 284. 
pe§temailik, 284. 

Peyk Ba^i, 87. 

Peyks, 87, 153, 343 n. 
pilav, 244, 286, 319. 
pir, 283. 

Piskopos Kalfasi, 135. 

Pi?ce§ci Ba§i, 86 n., 359. 

Piyade, 54, 58. 

Polika, 97 n. 

Raht Katibi, 355. 
ra’is, 279 Sc n. 
ra^asin, 27"" n. 

Ramadan, 326, 357 n. 
rasm, rusum, 241, 

Re'aya, ra'iya, 48 n., 99, 158, 190 n., 
191 Sc n., 207, 237 f., 244, 247, 248, 
250, 251, 252, 255, 257, 258, 261. 
Re ’is, 103 n. 

Re’is Efendi, 124, 152, 197. 

Re’isu’l Kuttab, 117, 118 Sc n., 120 
Sc n., 121, 122 Sc n., 123 Sc n , 124, 
125, 127, 128, 130, 136. 

Revan Odasi, 343 n. 

Ricali Devlet, 127 n. 

Rikabdar Aga, 340, 342 n. 

Riyala, 103 & n 
Rumeli Agasi, 317 Sc 11. 

Ru’us, 122. 

Ruzi Hidr, 100 n. 

Ruzi Kasim, 100 n. 

Ruzname, 127, 130; Buyuk R , 136 n , 
137 n. 

Ruznameci, Buyuk, 136 
Ruzname Kisesi, 112 n. 

saferiye, 257 n. 

Sagban, 59 n., 315. 
sakiya, 264 n. 

Sa^a, 319 & n., 320 n., 340, 354 S. n. 
Sakka Baba, 320 n. 

SaW^a Ba§i, 354. 

Sa^a Ocagi, 336, 354. 

Sal, saliyane, 134 Sc n , 148 n. 
Salanye, 241. 

saliyaneh, 1470., 148 Sc n., 151. 
Saliy^e Mukata'asi, 134. 

Saltanati Seniye, el-Saltana el-Saniya, 
19 n. 

Sancak, 51, 52 n., 94, loi, 102, 105, 

I i 39 > 140^ 14I1 142 Sc n., 143 

I & n , 144, 145, 146, 147 5 c n., 148 
! Sc n., 149 & n , 151, 153, 162, 163, 

I 165 n., 167, 198, 202, 203, 240 

j 5 c n. 

I Sancak Be>iliks, 140. 
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Sancak Beyis, 51 n., 5211., 102, 138 
Sc n , 13Q, 140 & n , 141 Sc n., 142, 
143, 144 & n., 145 Sc n., 146, 147 
& n., 148 &: n., 1 50 n., 152, 162, 165, 
203, 249 & n., 250, 257, 328 n., 
364 n. 

Sancak Gemilen, 103. 

Sanhlis, §arhlis, Scharhlus, 122 n 
Sayi ocak, 353 & n, 358 n. 

Sazende 359. 

Seferli, 333 & n., 334, 337 f , 343. 
Segmen Ak^esi, 167, 

Segmen Avcisi, 322 Sc n. 

Segmen Ba§i, 60, 61, 14^^ n,, 315 Sc n., 

^ 324. 325 Sc n., 326. 

Seamens, 59 & n., 60 Sc n., 167, iSi n., 
191 n., 192, 193 n., 314 F, 321, 

Selam Agasi, 152. 

Selamlik, 331 n. 

Seray, 72, 74 Sc n., 83, 85, 86, 112 n., 
ii6n . 129 n., 331, 347, 348, 352 n , 
360. 

SerSy Agasi, 332, 333, 341 n , 360. 
Seray Ka^yasi, 332&n, 341 Sen 
serdar, 95 Sc n., 103 n., 114. 156 n. 
Serden-ge9ti, 321 Sc n. 

Sergi, 136 n. 

Sergi Emini, 104 & n. 

Sergi Kalfasi, 137 n, 

Sergi Naziri, 136, 137 n. 

Sergu99u, 335. 

Ser-hadd Agasis, 318 Sc n. 

Serhadd Kullari, 192 & n. 

Seri AlahSl, 344, 346. 

Ser Mi'mar, 356 n. 

SerrSc Ba^i, 355. 

Serr^C'hane, 353. 

Serraciar Katibi, 355. 

Ser 321. 

Sikka, 31. 

silihdar, 61 n., 69 n , 70 3c n , 71 n., 
80 n , 124 n., 133, 134, 152, 327 & n., 
^ 334,^341, 343, 346. 

Silihdar Aga, Sihhdarlar Agasi, 70 n , 
80, 86 n , 148 n , 185 n , 334, 336, 
^338 n., 339 f., 342, 345, 360, 363. 
Silihdar Kalemi, 133. 

Silihdars, 364 n. 

Silih^urs, 87 n. 

Sinj^in Donanma Sefen, 94 n. 

Sipahi, 47 & n , 48, 49 Sc n., 50, 51 
. 52, 53 Sc n., 55, 57, 61 n , 

69 & n , 70 & n., 71 n., 87 n., 88, 
loi, 102, 133, 144, 145, 148 n , 149, 
155, 15^, 158 Sc n,, 185 n., 186 n, 
188 n , 189, I go, 191, 192, 193, 202, 
203 & n , 237, 238, 244, 247, 248, 
249, 250, 251, 253, 254 & n, 255, 
256, 320 n., 327 & n , 328, 364 n. 
Sipahiler Agasi, 70 n , 185 n, 

Sipahi Oglans, 70 n , 327 


I Sipahi Yazicilari, 149 Sc n., 150 n. 
i Sipah Kalemi, 133. 

I Sipahs, 134 

; Sirr Katibi, 80 n., 335 n., 343, 344 n , 
i 346. 

I Sufis, 2S5, 292. 

Sultan, 73 n., 174 f., 233, 314, 329. 
Silks, 279 Sc n , 299, 300, 303 Sc n. 
Sunna, Sunni, 21, 24, 26, 27, 28 n , 
33> 64, 161, 233- 
Sarucus, 194 

; Sadri A'zem, Sadr-A'zem, no 8c n. 
i Sahib Divan, 1 15. 

‘ Sahibel-mal wa’l-cibaya, 107 n. 

I SAhibi-Ard. 238, 255 n. 

I Sahn, 125 n. 

' Salma Ba^ C^kadaris, 326 n. 
j Saima Tebdil 'Askeris, 326 n. 

’ Salma Tebdil Cokadaris, 326 Sc n , 

I , 350 n.^ 

! Saman Katibi, 355. 

' Samsuncu, 314 n., 315 n. 

Sam^uncu Ba^i, 315. 

Randal, 343, 351. 

: i^andalcis, 84, 351 f. 

Saricas, 193 n. 

I $ank, 337, 341 n. 

Sarikgi Ba§i, 337, 338, 343 E, 363 n. 
f ^arikgi Yamagis, 337, 338, 343. 

I Sank Odasi, 343. 
i sarraf, 262, 265 f., 267, 272. 

I sinf, 28 1 n. 

I Sofalis, 340. 

j Sofa (Suffa) ocagi, 361 oc n, 

I Sofra Eskisis, 332. 

' sokakii, 144 n. 
j vSolak Ba^i, 87, 321. 

1 .^olaks, 87 Sc n., 153, 314, 321, 343 
Sovunaks, 333 & n. 

I Suba^iliks, 143 n. 

’ :7u-ba§is, 51 & n., 119, 146, 149, 154 
I ^ n., 155, 156, 250, 279, 325 Sc n., 
I ^ 326. 

! Su Kullukgu, 336. 
i Su Naziri, 85, 357. 

Surra, 345. 

Su Yokus, 357. 

j ^aduf, 264 n. 

I Jpagird, 74 n., 122 n., 136 n. 

$ahbandar, 303 
I sahid, 262, 2b3, 265 n. 
i l-pahmci Ba^i, 86 n , 347, 348 
’ r^ahincis, 3 48 n. 
j S^kki Sani, 129 n. 

■ l^arab Emini, 350. 

’ $atir, 152, 363. 

! ?a\\i5, 293 & n. 
j S^>ka, 97 n. 

1 ?ed bagiamak, 283 n. 
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2Q3. 

$ehir Emmi, 84, 85 & n , 1 18 n , 127, 
i33i 324 n , 328 n , 356 F 
Sehirlis, 158. 

Serbetyi, 336 

Seri‘a, Ser'i courts, law, 12, 21, 22, 23, 
24, 26, 29, 33, 34, 35, 44, 56, 57 n., 
72, 74, III, 149, 150, 168, 197, 198, 
246, 260, 283 n., 323, 325, 326, 
Serifate, Serif, 25. 

st'vh, 8, 26, 205 & n , 213, 261 n., 264, 
265 & n., 267 n., 268, 269 n., 277 n , 
278 & n , 279 & n., 280 n., 282, 284, 
292 F, 293 n., 294, 303 Sc n. 

^eyh el-Beled, 227, 262 & n., 263. 
§eyh el-me^ayih, 292 n. 
seyh mesayih el-harat, 279 n. 

Se>hu '1-Islam, 76, 102 n., 1 1 1 n , 1 12, 
,325 n., 333, 343, 344, 3^4 n. 

Si i. Si 21, 26 n., 33, 175, 2S6. 

Sirin Beyi, 168. 

Suturban, 322 n. 

Ta'avun Sandigi, 286 n. 
tahsil, 201 n. 

Tahvil, 121, 122. 

Taht Kadis, 142 n. 

Tahtrevanci Ba^i, 359 n. 
Ta'lim-haneci, 316 Sc n., 324, 
Ta'mirat Mudiri, 356. 

Ta'rih9i, 130. 

tasarrufs, 144 n., 238 ff., 241, 242, 243, 
246, 247, 249, 250. 

Tasawwuf, 21. 
tashih bi-dergah, 182 n 
tashih fermani, 125. 

Tatar Aga, 364. 
tawki', 124. 

Tebdil Eskisis, 355. 

Tebdil Idassekis, 350. 

telhi§, 84 n., 122, 339, 343, 364 n. 

Telhis9i, 364 Sc n. 

Tellal (dallSl), 321 n. 

Temlik, 188 n, 

Tepsici Eskisi, 336. 

Teral^, 49 & n., 51, 144, 

Terekeci Ba^i, 351 & n. 

Tersane, 102. 

Tersane Bogazi, 102. 

Tersane Emini, 103, 133. 

Tersane Kahyasi, 104 & n. 

Tersane K^tibi, 104 n. 

Tersane Ocagi, 103. 

Tersane Re’isi, 104 & n 
Tersane Ruznameci, 104 n. 

Terzi Ba§i, 361. 

Terziler Kar-hanesi, 361. 

Te^rifatyi, 119 n., 120 & n., 121, 152. 
'retimmei-Sukna, 237. 
tevki*, 124 & n 
Tevki'i, 124 & n. 

'Fezkere, Tezkira, 49, 119 n., 133 n. 


Tezkereci, 119 Sc n., 136. 

Tezkereh, 49, 119 n. 

Tezkeresiz, 49. 

! timar, 47 Sc n., 48, 49 & n , 50, 51 & n., 
52 n., 53 n., 55, 144, 145, 14811., 
150, 202, 203. 238, 253, 254 n , 255. 
349 n., 362 n. 
timarci, 50. 

Timar Defterdaris, 148 n., 150 & n , 
151 n. 

1 timariots, 50 Sc n., loi n., 258, 259, 

[ 260, 269. 

tuccar el-Curi>a, Han el-Halili, el 
Hamzawi, 303 n. 

tufengci, 153, 193 & 335^ 344- 

Tufengci Ba^i, 193 n., 325 n., 335 n., 
344 Sc n., 346, 353- 
Tuhfetu’l-jMuIuk, 98 n. 

Tur^ucu, 336. 

Tutuncu, 340 Sc n. 

1 

"Tabak Eskisi, 335. 
tabel, 138 n. 

'Uablzenlik, 337- 
ta’ifa, 277, 281 n. 
tapu, 239, 242, 247, 24S, 249 
tarikas, 10. 

Tarikat, 59 n., 283 Sc n. 

Tavla Katibi, 355. 

Tavuk^u Ba^i, 353. 

Tavuk-hane, 353, 35^ n. 

Tirnak^i, 345 Sc n. 

Top, 66. 

Top 'Arabaci Ba§i, 67 & n. 

Top ' Arabacis, 66, 67, 68 n.. 364 n, 
Top^u Ba§i, 67 & n., 68 & n , 83 n , 
104, 127, 323, 328 & n., 346. 
"Xop^us, 66, 67 & n , 68 & n , 102 n., 
133, 3^4 I}- 

Top-hane Naziri, 68 n., 133. 

Top kapi ocak, 352 
Top Kapi Serayi, 74 n., 330, 352 n- 
Tugra, 1130., 117 &n,, I24&n , 125, 
126,^^130, 135. 

Tugra’i, 1 17 & n. 

Tugra-ke§, 126 n. 

Tugs, 76, 83, 102, loS n., 138 n , i 30. 
140, 141 n., 146, 147, 152, 167, 

! 349 n. 

Tumaci Ba§l, 315, 318 & n 
Tumacis, 314 n., 3150. 

Ulu Vezir (Great Vezir), 108 n , 109. 
Un Kapani, 3240. 

Usta, Ustad, 740, 85, 2S1, 3190, 
322 Sc n , 357 n. 

U'-talik, 282 n 

' Ulema, 6 n , 8, 9, 10, 1 1, 26, 27, 28 n., 
35 n , 36 n , 44. 45, 120 n , 135 n., 
211, 255, 268 n., 302, 303 & n, 
3^3 u 
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'Urf, 'Urfi, 23, 39, iii, 197. 

*urus resmi, 242. 

'ii§r, 240, 246, 249 n., 250 n. 

u9 enbarli, 97 n. 

Cmenai Erba'a, 133 n. 

Ustii Afik, 97 n. 

Czengi Agalari (Agas of the Stirrup), 
C. Agasis, 82 n., 1 12 & n., 126, 332. 

Vali, 2 n., 144, 257. 

V^ide Sultan, 73 & n., 330 Sc n., 331, 
360, 

Vardiyan, 361 n. 

Vardiyan Basis, 103 n. 
vekil, 130, 

Vekil Hare (Wakil al-harc), 319 8c n,, 
(on p. 320). 

V^kili JVIutlak (el-wakil el-mutlak), 
109 n. 

Vezir, 61, 77, 107 f., 1 13 ff., 139, 140, 
141, 152, 198, 344, 354, See also 
Kubbe Vezirs. 

Veziri A'zem (Grand Vezir), 74, 76, 
83, 109 & n., no, niff., ii5f., 
116, 117!., 119, 120, 121, 123, 124, 
126, 129, 137, 139, 152, 156, 176 f., 
196, 287 & n., 288, 324, 325, 326, 
327 n , 328, 333, 343, 348, 349, 350, 
351, 354, 358 n., 362, 363-4- 
also Sadn A'zem, Sahib Div'an, Ulu 
Vezir, 

Vezir Ka^ya Bey, 120 n. 

Vezir Kara Kulagi, 364 n. 

Veznedar Ba^i, 136 & n., 358, 

\"oynuk Agasi, 149 n, 

Vo>Tiuk ‘Askeris, 83. 

Voynuk Beyi, 54. 

Voynuks, 54 & n,, 149 n., 248, 249 
& n., 250, 251, 252 8c n., 253. 
Voynuk Zevahdi, 54 n., 250 n. 
Vowodas, 24, 54 n., 168, 198, 255, 
257. 

wakf, 6, 10, 52 n., 77, 130 n., 188 & n., 
236 ff., 241, 247, 250, 253, 255, 258, 
259, 261 n., 292. See also Awkaf. 
Wali, 144, 279. 

Walida, Valide, 73 n., 75. 
wasiya land, 261 & n., 262. 
wekalas, 7, 300 8c n 
wekil, 330 n. 

Wizaret el-taf\\id, 108 n. 

Wizaret el-tenfiz, 108 n 

Yamaks, 53 8c n., 54 n., 55, 1910., 
192, 251, 321 & n , 343, 346 


Yaya, 54 8c n., 55 & n., 58, 191, 248 f., 

249 n., 251, 252, 315. 

Yaya Ba§is, 54 n., 249. 

Yaya Beyis, 148 n., 149 n. 

Yaya Beyleri, 315. 

Yayla(k) Ba$ Kapi Gulami, 330 S: n. 
yazicis, 3160., 327 n., 334, 343. 
yedek9is, 340, 353. 

Yelkenci, icon. 

Yemi^gi, 336. 

Yeni 51 n., 58. 

Yeni9eri Agasi (Aga of the Janissaries), 
60, 61, 65, 66, 68, 83 n,, 104, 14S 
Sc n., 180, 287 8c n., 288, 315 & n , 
316, 323 f., 324 n., 325, 326, 32S 
8c n , 346; (local) 279. 

Yenifen Efendisi, 316 n. 

Yeni^eri Katibi, 60, 316. 

Yeni Seray Ba§ Kapi 6ulami, 330 8c n. 
Yerliya Janissaries, 218, 219, 220, 221. 
Ye^il Direk, 341. 

Yigit, 284 f. 

yigit-b^i, 284 f., 286, 289. 
yi?Iik9is, Islik9is, 353. 
yogurt, 244. 

Yol, 59 n. 

Yolda^, ilda?, 59 n., 184 n., 295. 
yolsuz, 288 n. 

Yurtiuks, 48, 52 n.. 163 n., 192. 
Yiiruk-Beyis, 55, 149 n. 

Yuruks, 54 n., 55 8c n., 99, too, loi, 
190, 191 Sc n., 237, 248, 240 8c n., 

250 f., 252 f. 

Zagarci Ba§i, 315. 

Zagarcis, 3140., 3x5 n. 

Za'im, 47 n., 49, 50 & n., 51, 87 n , 
loi n., 146, 148 n., 362 n. 

Zaviye, Zawiya, 285 n., 326 n. 
zel, 138 n. 

zevrek (zawrak), 352 & n. 
zi'amet, zi'ama, 47 Sc n., 48, 49 8c n., 
51 8c n., 52 n., 53 n., 145, 146, 148, 
154, 163, 238, 254 n., 362 & n. 
Zi'amet Defterdari, 1500. 

Zi'amet Kahyasis, 150 & n 
Zindan Katibi, 104 n. 
zoma, 138 n, 

Zuluflii Baltaci, 86, 331 n., 339, 340, 
345) 357 n., 359. ^ 

Zuluflu Baltacilar Kahyasi, 360 n. 

Zimmet, Zimma, 133. 

Zimmis, see Dimmis. 
zira's, 97 n. 

Zu 1-Hicca, 86 n., 361 n. 
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Aaron, 107 n. 

Aaron of Aloldavia, 169 n. 

' Ababda Arabs, 306 n. 

'Abbas, §ah, 163 & n., 175 n. 

' Abbasid Caliphs, 21, 24, 27, 28 n., 29, 
31, 32 n., 33, 39, 40, 42, 43, 107, 
1 15, 1 17, 124, 139 n. 

'Abdallah Pa^a Qataci, 221 & n. 
'Abdar-Rahm^ Kahya (1776), 226 n. 
Abd el-KMir el-Gilani, 302. 

' Abd el-Ra’uf Pa§a, 205. 

'Abd iil-Hamid I, 34 n., 147 n. 

’Abd lil-Hamid II, 38 n. 

’ Abdul -Rahman Qelebi, 340. 

Abu Dahab, see Muhammad Bey Abu 
Dahab. 

Abu Hanifa, 22, 302. 

Ahmad al-Gelfi, 226 n. 

Ahmed I, 37, 37 n., 81 n., 96 n., 1 12 n., 
143' n., 185 n., 333. 

Ahmed III, 38, 76, 80, 81 n., 98 & n., 
ii8n., 120 n., 126, 185 n., 218 n., 
347- 

Ahmad Pa^a Cezzar, 222, 223 & n., 
224 & n., 228, 230, 232, 31 1. 
Ahmed (of Ba§ra), 217. 

Ahmed Pa§a (Comte de Bonneval), 
68 n., 187. 

Ahmed Pa^a, Gedik, 92 n. 

'A’i^e- Suh^, non. 

'^a’u’l-Din, 109, 140 n. 

'All (historian), 66 n. 

'All (Minister of Bayezid I), 109 n. 
'All Bey, 21 1 n., 216 n., 221, 223 & n., 
227, 228 ff. & nn., 230 & n., 232, 
233, 269 n., 300 n., 311 n., 312 & n. 
All ibn Abi Talib, 2i n., 26 n. 

'All b. Hasan, Se^yid, 201 n. 

'All ibn ' fsa, 115 n. 

'All Pa?a (DamM Qorlulu), 76 n., no, 
185 n., 333 n., 340, 343. 

'Anaza (tribe), 233- 
Arabs, 203, 218 & n., 304. 

Aristotle, 26, 33. 

Ama’uts, 224 & n., 229. 

Aruc, 92 n. 

As 'ad Pa^a al-'Azm, 219-20. 
el-A§'ari, 28 n. 

A^rllf, 218 Sc n., see also Sewids, 
l^erifs. 

'Ata (Ta>T^r-zade Ahmed), 16. 
Awrangzdb, 35. 

'.Azm family, 219 & n., 220 f., 232. 

Baba Ca'fer, 326 & n. 

Baldwin, G., 3120. 

BaRa Oglu SulaymSn, 102. 

Banu Zeyd^, 222 n. 


Barbaresques, 218. 

Barbarossa (Hayru’d-Din), 92 & n , 
93 Sc n., 94, 95 Sc n., 102, 178 n. 
Ba^ir I, 222. 

Bassaraba family, 169. 

Bayezid I, 43 n , 90, 109 n , 139, 16 1, 

172, 315- 

Bayezid II, 34 n , 79, 81 n., 99, 105 n , 

129, 333- 

Bedum Arabs, 203, 216, 227 f., 233 f , 
266 ff., 270, 274. 

Bekta§, Der\'i§ Hacci, 58 n , 64, 65 n . 

66 n., 286. 

Bonaparte, 15. 

Bonneval, Comte de (Ahmed Pa§a), 
68 n , 1 87 & n. 

Bosniaks, 224 & n., 229. 

Busbecq, 62 n. 

Buwayhids, 1370. 

Byzantine, 39, 40 Sc n., 47, Sg, 91 
109. 

el-Cabarti, ?eyh ' Abdul-Rahman, 17, 
205 f., 210, 216 n. 

Calili family (of Mosul), 217. 

Canikli 'Ali Pa^a, 1940. 

Cem, 157. 

Cezzar Pa§a, see Ahmad Pa^a Cezzar. 
Charles-Roux, 7. 

Choiseul-Goffier, 308 n. 

Columbus, 174. 

Comneni, 89, 91. 

Copts, 261 n., 275 n. 

Cretans, 229. 

Cuhi (family), 303 n. 

(^andarli, 109, 145 n. 

Qapar Oguilari, 194 n. 

Qigala Sinan Pa?a, 157 n. 

Qingiz yan, 25. 

el-Dahabi (family), 293 n. 

Damad Qorlulu, see 'AH Pa§a. 

Damad $okolIu IVIehmed Pa§a, 1 ic 
Darwi§ (uncle of Muradi), 220 n. 
ei-Dawv\'ani, 33 n., 34 & n. 

Der\’i$ Mehmed Pa§a, 113. 

Druses, 220, 221, 229 n., 268. 

Duruz, 157 & n. 

Elyas Oguilari, 194 n. 

Esmihan Sultan, no n. 

Eugene, Prmce, 187. 

Evren, Ahi, 286. 

Fadil Ahmed Pa^a [Koprulu], non . 
181 Sc n,, 183 n. 

Fadil Mu$tafa Pa^a (Kopruluh 1 10 n 
183 n,, 194 n. 
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3^0 

Fahr ud-Din (11) b. Ma'n, 157 n., 
ZZ 2 n. 

Fa tin a, ab n. 

Fefh'illan, Seyyid, 220. 

France’*^ L tJ3- 

da Garna, 174. 

Gaw abit Arabs, 297 n 
tj-Cjazaii 31, 32. 

CdaznawidN, Caznevids, 39, 40, 107, 
154, 325 n. 

Genoese, it)6 & n, 

Ghee'^, 1^5. 

Girey Hans, Hacci Girey, 25, 166, 
ib7 f. 

Golden Horde, 25, 166. 

Greek", 229 & n , 309. 

Ha\^'^vara (tribe), 267 n, 

Haect Halife, 327 n. 

Hanefi, 22, 32 n , 33. 

Hanna Fahr, 31 1 n. 
el-Hasan of Basra, 28. 

Hasan, lyapudan-pa^a, 223, 228 n., 
22Q. 232 & n., 295 n. 

Hasan Pa§a (Bagdad, 1704), 217, 

219. 

Humam (Egn. Seyh), 228, 267 n. 
Huseyn Aga Ibn ]VIakki, 220 & n, 
Huseyn Pa^a (Koprulu), iion. 

HaUl Pa$a, 109 Sc n. 

Halil Pa§a Kaysanyeli, 96 n, 

Hayru ’d-Din, see Barbarossa 
Haza’il (tribe), 267. 

Husrev Pa§a, r8S n. 

Ibn Cema'a, 32 n. 

Ibn Haldun, 34, 107 n. 

Ibn Alakki, see Husevn Aga. 

Ibn el-Nafis, 215 n. 

Ibn Nuceym, 216 n. 

Ibrahim, 37, 37 n., 38, 43 n , 75, 85 n., 
126. 

Ibrahim (minister of Bayezid II), 
109 n. 

Ibrahim (minister of Alehmed I and 
Alurad II), 109 n. 

Ibrahim (Grand Vezir of Ahmed HI), 
1 18 n. 

Ibrahim Bey (last of Mamiuks), 226 n. , 
227, 232, 270 n., 277 n., 280 n 
Ibrahim Deli Pa?a (1786-90), 221, 
Ibrahim Pa^a (Vali of Eg\'pt), 177 n., 
178 n. 

Ibrahim Pasa (temp. Murad III), 
157 n, 

Ibrahim el-'^abbag^ 223 & n. 

Isma'il al-'Azm, 210 f. 

I^madl Bey, 22b, 229 8c n , 280 n. 
Isma'il, fjah, 161. 


‘ Jews, 20, 297 n., 299, 301 » 30S, 309 
310, 31 1 & n , 312 n 

Karaman Ogullari, 104 n. 

Kemal Re 'is, 02 n. 

Kdprulu famiK, no, and see E'am: 
Ahmed, Fadil Mustafa. 

i Koprulu ^lehmed Pa$a, 81 n., nor. . 

I 172, 185, 348. 

Klalender Oglu, 157 n. 

, Kara Halil, 109 n., 140 n. 

! Kara ^Vlustafa Pa^a, 105 n. 

1 Kara Yazici, 157 n. 

1 Katami§, Bey, 229 n. 

j Keys, 206, 222, 268 Sc n, 

I lyoray^, 28. 

j 

Laid §tahin, 139 & n., 140 n 

Mahdism, ii. 

Alahmud I, 38 n., 81 & n., 104, 105 
187. 

Mahmud IT, 15, 124 n. 

Mahmud Pa§a 'Adeni, 109 & n. 

Maltese, 105 

Mamiuk, 17, 32 n., 43, 92, 93, 206, 
208 f., 217, 221, 224 ff. & nn , 230 
& n., 232, 267, 272, 273, 275 n., 
296, 298 n. 

jVI. Beys, 31 1, 312. See also Bey 
(Egyptian). 

I Ma’nid Druse amirs, 222. 

I IMawali (tribe), 233. 

Mehmed I, 352 n. 

Mehmed II, the Conqueror, 36, 43 n , 
-55 n., 59n., 61 n., 67, 71 n., 73> 
74 n,, 78, Son., 83, 91, 95 n., 102. 
108 Sc n,, 109 & n., no, nin, 
112 n., 113, 116 & n., 120, 123, 124 
& n , 126 n , 130, 1 3 1, 135, 141, 146, 
150 & n., 161, 166, i6q, 289, 315, 
324 n., 332 n., 333, 339, 346, 349 n , 
35-. 354. 360 n,, 362 n. 

Mehmed III, 75, 169 n., 332. 

Mehmed IV., 37, 81 n , 113, 143 n , 
171, 172 n., 185 n., 314. 

Mehmed ‘Ali, 2n, 15, 17, 34, 231, 
259, 264. 303 n. 

VIehmed Pasa. See Damad §okollu, 
Derv'i?, Koprulu. 

Melik-^^b, 30. 

metawala, mutaw’alis, 222, 223 n , 266 

I Mevlana IdrF Hakim, 162 n. 

; Mevle\i dervises, 187 n. 

j Michael VII Palaeologus, Emperor, 
91, 

Michael the Brave, 169 & n., 17 1. 

Mongols, 32, 33, 34, 40. 

Moors, 92 n., 106, 

Mu’ezzinzade 'Ali Pa^a, 95 n. 
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Mughal, 35. 

Munammad, the Prophet, 26, 33, 
303 n. 

Muhammad 'Abduh, §eyh, 2. 

Muhammad al-yorfan, $eyh, 23411. 

Muhammad el-Mahruki, Se>Md, 
303 n, 

Muhammad Bey Abu Dahab, 221, 
226 n., 228, 229, 312. 

Muhammad Qorbaci, 301 n. 

Muhammad el-Dada §arahbi, 303. 

Aluhammad b. Farru^, 201 n. 

]\luhammad Halil el-Muradi, 17, 

35 & n. 

Muhammad Pa§a al-'Azm, 221, 224 n,, 
300 n. 

Muhammad Pa§a Calili, 217 n. 

AIurM I, 42 n., 58 n., 67 n., 69 n., 
109 n., 139. 

MurM II, 59 n., 66, 76 n., 90, 109 n. 

Murad III, 36, 37 n., 60 n., 73 n., 76, 
81 n., 103, non., i29n., 136, 141 n., 
145, 161, 162, 163 & n., 167, 178 n., 
179 Sc n., 180, 188, 254 n., 315, 
317 n., 327 n., 332 n. 

Murad IV, 37 n., 60 n., 75 n., 163 n., 
176 Sc n., i8i & n , 185 & n., 272 n., 
322 n. 

AIurM V, 38 n. 

Murad Bey, 226 n., 229 n., 231, 232, 
270 n.. 280 n., 312 n. 

Mustafa I, 37 Sc n., 176 n. 

Mustafa II, 85 n., non., 187 n., 
189 n. 

jVIustafa III, 34 n., 194 n. 

IVIustafa IV, 320 n. 

Mustafa (son of Suleyman I), 157. 

Nadir §ah, 142 n. 

Na’ima, 211 n. 

Nakib el-A^raf, 279 n. 

Nicolas of Chesme, 230 Sc n, 

Nizam-uLMulk, 30, 

Nogay Tatars, 167. 

Nu'man Pa§a, no n. 

Nuri Pa^a, Se^yid Mustafa, 15. 

d’Ohsson, Mouragea, 15, 37 n. 

Orhan, 550., 58 n., 690,, 109, 124, 
140 n. 

'Osman I, 40, 59, 138. 

Osman 11 , 38, 60 n., 81 n , 176 8c n , 
180. 

'<^sman, house ot, 19 n , 93, 137, 

'Osman Nuri, 16. 

'Otman al-Misri, 221 

'Otman Bey Du’i-Fikar (1729-43). 
226 n 

‘Otman Pa^a (Abu T^wk), 219. 

'Otman Pa§a ei-Sadik, 221, 223, 268 n. 

Ozdenur 'Osman Pa§a, i88 n. 


Palaeologi, 89, 92. 

Peter the Great, 170. 

Phanar, Phanariot, 123, ibg f. 

Pin Re’is, 94 n. 

Piyale Pa?a, 93 n., 95 n. 

Plato, 26, 33. 

Ramadan Ogullari, 164 & n., 166. 
Rossetti, Carlo, 2300., 312 & n 
Rustem Pa§a, 95 n., 177 n. 

Rustum, Dr. Asad, 2. 

Sa'd & Harain factions, 268 Sc n. 
Safarcalani (family), 303. 

Saladin, 209 n., 302 n 
Sanusiya, n. 

Sassanids, 29 n,, 107. 

Sa’ud, house of, 234. 

Selcukid, 22, 30, 35, 39, 40, 42, 46, 47, 
82 n., 88, 107, to 8, in n., 115 8: n., 
117, 124, 135 n-, 137, 139 n , 154. 
Selim I, 61, 63 n., 70 n , 78, 79, 92, 
II o, i29n , 131, 1 60, 1 61, 162 & n , 
175’ 09 , 200, 224, 295 n, 315, 
327 n., 333 . 339’ 361. 

Selim II, 36, 81 n , 88, 92, 94, non, 
129 n , 177, 179, 34S. 

Selim III, 68 n., 1S6 n. 

Sev'yids (Asraf), 206, 218. 

Sidi 'All, 94 n. 

Sidi Ahmad eLBedav.i, 290 n , 300 n 
Sigismund of Trunb>lvama, 169 ii. 
Simeon Ralfa, 356. 

Sinan Aga, 356 Sc n. 

Sinan Pa^a, Koca, 93 n , 95 n 
Spengler, 8. 

Suleyman (son of Orhan >, 140 n 
Suleyman the IMagmTicent, 23 n., 39 
& n , 37 n , 49, 52 n., 55 n , 56 n , 
60 n.. 68, 69 n , 70 n , 71 . 74 8: n., 
79 n , 88 n., 92, 93, 04 , 95 n , 97 11 , 
105, 109, 1 10 & n , 12^ & n , 141, n.. 
15S Sc n., 161, ib7, 168, lao, 171, 
174, 175, 177, 178 & n., 179, 184, 

188, 189, 190, 200 , 202 n . 217, 224 , 

253, 2^5 n., 25911, 260, 29f n , 
262 n , 302 n., 320, 32'', ;56, 36^ n, 
Suleyman II, 185 n, 

Suleyman Aga (pa§a of Hosra), 217 
Suleyman Pa^a (Hadirii), *14 n 
Suleyman Pa§a (of §aydai. 219, 22c n , 
222, 229 n. 

Suliots, 166. 

Safevids, 20, 93, 04, 1 6c, 161, 175, 
176. 

Sahr (tribe y 234 
Salih, 226 n 
Sari Ken' an Pa^a. gh n 
Sokollu Mehmcd Pa>a, n . 1 10 5 c n , 
179, 254 n. 
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33 n. 

i^ehiU Mahmud Pa§a, 95 n, 
i^emsi Pa?a, 17S n. 
rperifs (of Hijaz), 343. 

Ta^kopruzade, 66 n 
Tatars, 25, 40, 56, S7 Sc n., 153, 166, 
191, 192. 

Timur, 90, 295 n. 

Timurta^, 108 n., 140 n 
Timur-T^? Pa§a, 69 n. 

Tosks, 166. 

'Furkmen, 54, 157, 164 & n., 191 n., 

203, 253. 

'I'ahmasp, of Persia, 71. 

Torgud, 93 n., 95 n. 

Uluc 'All, Ochialy, 94 n., 95 Sc n., 96. 
'Umar el-Safarcalani, 303 n. 


Umayyad Caliphs, 21, 10711, 26311 
'Utman, 1911. 

'L'tm^ni, 19 n. 

, Varsak Turkmen, 164 n. 

] Wahhabis, 234. 
j Wahhabism, ii. 

I 

i Yano^ of Transylvania [John Zapol\ a 
171. 

Yemen, 206, 222, 268. 

Yusuf (Druse Amir), 223 Sc n. 

Zahir al-'Omar, §ey^, 219, 221, 222 f . 

232, 233, 234, Sii n. 

Zoroastrians, 20. 

Zud-Kadr O^llari, 164 & n., 166. 
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Abu Tig, 77 n, 

Abyssinia, 94. 

Adana, 142 n., 143 n., 151 n., 164 & n. 

Aden, 94 Sc n. 

Adrianople (see also Edime), 41 n., 
56 Sc n., 57 n., 70 n., 79 n., 85 n., 
134, 155 n., 165, 322, 

Aegean, 20, 88, 90, 92, 93, 98, 102, 
106, 134. 

Africa, 20, 93; North, 268 n. 

Ahmim, 298 n. 

'Akka, 222, 223 Sc n., 224. 

Maya, 142 n. 

Albania, Albanians, 20, 25, 43 n., 
1 10 n., 134, 165 f. 

Aleppo, 49 n., 129 n., 142 n,, 148 n., 
155 n., 201 n,, 202, 204 n., 206, 
211 & n., 2 i8, 220, 221, 222 Sc n., 
224, 229 n., 233, 234, 266 & n., 
272 n., 274, 275 n., 294 n., 295, 
296 n , 297 & n., 298, 299 n., 300 n., 
303 n., 304, 305 & n., 307, 309. 

Alexandretta, 307 n. 

Alexandria, 202 n., 232 n., 280 n., 

295 n , 298 n., 307 n. 

Algiers, 20, 25, 92 & n., 96 n., 306 n. 

Amasya, 352 

Ana, 233. 

Anatolia (Anadolu), 16, 41 n., 49 n,, 
52, 54 & n., 55, 57, 58, 129 & n., 
i3in., 133, 136, 139, 141, 143 n., 
147, 149 n., 155 n , 157, 191 n , 225, 
235, 243» 25^ 

Ankara, 258 n., 290. 


Arabia, Arab provinces, 7, 200-34, 
235, 258-75> 292 ff., 298, 301, 304. 
306,^3^7 Sc n. 

Archipelago, the, 155 n., 3070. See 
also Cezahri Bahri Sefid, Eyaleti 
Bahri Sefid. 

Armenia, Armenians, 20, 39» 43 
161, 162, 165, 175, 299, 309. 

Arr^, 142 n. 

Asia Minor, 20, 22, 42, 47, 88, 90, 
140 n. 

Aswan, 77 n. 

Austria, 20, 98, non., 167, 175, 
312. 

Avlonya, 133. 

Aya Sofya (quarter), 69. 

Ayas, 164 n., 

Aydin, 194 n. 

'Ayntab, 164 n. 

Azerbaycan, 20, 142. 

Azov, 20, 97. 

Ba'albek, 221 n., 296 n. 

Baf (Paphos), 142 n. 

Bag9e Serayi, 167 Sc n. 

Bagdad, 20, 32, 34, 43, 49 n., 143 n , 
147 & n., 149 n., 153, 155 n., 176 n., 
202, 203 n., 217, 267, 274, 276 n , 
281, 295, 302, 305, 306, 309, 310 n , 
312. 

Bagdadcik, 163. 

Balkans, 19, 40, 42, 90, 92. 

Barbarv' Regencies, B. States, 141, 
302, 306, 309. 
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al-Basra, 94&1V., 14311., I 47 n., 14811., 
202, 217 & n., 281 n., 304 & n., 306. 
Bayrut, Beyrut, 223 &n., 300 n., 
Belgrade, 20. 98, 258 n. 

Bern Suif, 297 & n. 

Bergama, 194 n. 

Bessarabia, 20, 167, 169, 191 
Be§ikta$, 330. 

Bethlehem, 268 n. 

Bey Oglu, 68. 

Beysan, 271. 

Bika* R., 221. 

Black Sea, 20, 90, 91, 92, 97 & n., 134 
& n., 142 n., 353. 

Bogdan (Moldavia), 168 n. 

Bosna (Bosnia), 143 n., 135 n. 

Bosna (Serayi), 155 n. 

Bosnia, Bosnians, 20, 43 n., 49 n., 
129 n., 142 n., 144 n., 155 n., 185 n., 
187. 

Bosphorus, 83, 84, 353. 

Bozuk, 194 n. 

Brusa (Bursa), 41 n., 56 & n., 70 n., 
t 33 , 155 n., 322. 

Bucak (Bessarabia), 169 n. 

Bucarest, 169 n. 

Buda, 49 n., 142 n., 149 n., 153, 155 n., 
156 n., 171. 

Budin (Buda-Pesth), 143 n, 

Buhayra, 228. 

Bulak, 280 n. 

Bulgaria, Bulgarians, 16, 43 n., 54, 
249. 

Burlus, Lake, 274 n., 299. 

Bursa, see Brusa. 

Cairo, 32, 153, 155 n., 202 n., 21 1 n., 
226 n,, 227, 230 n., 2600,, 261 n., 
268 n., 273 n., 274 n., 275 n., 277 n., 
279 & n., 280 & n., 290 n., 292 n., 
294 n., 295 & n., 297 & n., 298, 299 
&n., 300 n., 303, 305, 306, 308, 310, 
312 & n. 

Caucasus, 75, 156 n. 

Cebel Sim'an, 275 n. 

Ceza’iri Bahri Sefid, the Archipelago, 

142 n., 143 n., 148 n., 151 n. 

Chios, 93 n., 1940. 

Cilicia, 164. 

Circassia, Circassians, 167, 224, 225 n. 
Constantinople (see also Istanbul), 
37 n., 39, 40, 59, 67, 86, 89, 91, 98, 
102, 184 n., 21 1, 289. 

Crete, 20, 96, 97 & n., 143 n., 148 n., 

314- 

Crimea, 20, 87, 143 n., 156 n., 191. 
Crimea, Hanate of, 25, 92, 134, 164, 
166 ft. 

Cyprus, 20, 94, 96 n., loi n., 142 n., 

143 n., 148 n., 149 n., 155 n., 191 n. 

Oamlica, 336. 

(^ildir, 143 n., 15 1 n., 162, 163. 


Dagistan, 20, 142 n., 143 n. 

Damascus, 34, 35 n., 49 n., 129 n., 

143 n., 155 n., 201 n., 202, 203, 205, 
206, 211, 218, 2i9ff., 222 & n,, 223 
& n., 224, 229 n., 234, 266, 274, 279 
& n., 281 & n., 293 & n , 2940., 
295 & n., 296 n , 297 n , 299 & n., 
302, 303, 304 n., 305, 307, 309, 310. 

Damietta, 202 n., 273, 296, 304. 

Danube, 19, Q 7 » ^29 n, 130, 134, 
156 n. 

Dardanelles, 97. 

Darfur, 77 n., 305 & n., 312 n. 

Diu, 94 n. 

Diyar Bekr, 49 n., 129 n., 143 

144 n., 149 n., 162. 

Dubrovnik, 24, 172 & n., 173. 

Edessa (Urfa), 157 n. 

Edime (Adrianople), 56 n., 155 n., 291. 

Egri (Erlan), 143 n. 

Egypt, 174, 175, 202, 203, 206, 208 ff. 
& nn., 224 ff. & nn., 231 ff., 234, 
267 & n., 270, 271 ff. & nn., 274 h 
& nn., 280, 292 n., 297 & n., 298, 
299, 300 & n., 301, 302 & n., 304 
& n., 305, 306, 307 & n., 308 & n., 
309, 311 & n., 312, 331. 

Delta, 267, 268 & n., 274 n , 297 
& n., 298. See also Fayyum. 

Erdel (Transylvania), 171 n. 

Erderum, 49 n., 129 n., 143 n., 144 n , 
149 n., 155 n., 162. 

Eritrea, 143 n. 

Erivan, 142 n. 

Eski-§ehir, 41 n. 

Euphrates, 300 n. 

Europe, 157, 3^5; 

Ey^Ieti Bahri Sefid, 102. 

E^’yub, Eyup, 66 n., iii n., 286, 287, 
323, 354 - 

Ears, 33 n, 

Far?ut, 29S n. 

Fayv'um, 271, 273, 275, 293 n., 293 
& n., 298. 

France, 93, 122. 

Galilee, Sea of, 222. 

Gallipoli, 56 n., 57. 68, 92, 102. 142. 
317 n- 

Gaza, 220 & n., 2Q7 ^ n. 

Genoa, Genoese, 89, 91, 102, 106, 
166 & n., 173, i74- 

Georgia, 20, 142 n., 147 n . 163 5 c n., 
185 n. 

Giza, 230 n. 

Golden Horn, 84, 102, 353. 

Granada, 179. 

Greece, 7, 1 56 n. 

Gurcistan (Georgia), 143 n. 
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(jalata, Sc n., 66 n., 85 n., gi, 102 
^ Sc n , 104, III n , 187 n., 287, 323. 
Galata Serayi, 79, 81 & n., 85 n., 332, 

Hebron, 268 n., 209 
Hormuz, 93, 94 n. 

Huieh, 273. 

riungar>\ 20, 89, 129 & n., 143 & n , 
T5h n., 168, 160, 171, 175, iSi n., 
1S5 n. 

liabe'^ (Abyssinia), 14.3 n., 147 n. 
Haleb and .stv" Aleppo, 143 n. 

Hamah, 221 Sc n., 233, 234. 266, 281 n. 
Hawran, 266 

Hijaz, 20 79. 131, 22S. 301. 

Hoca Pasa (quarter). 69 
Homs, 221 Sc n , 281 n 

Hudavendi^ar, 135 n, 

ly 111, 142 n , 19 1 n. 

Itlak, 1 68 n.; set W allaciiia 
India, 7, 35, 93, 94 n., 302, 304, 305, 
306, 307 Sc n.. 3 12 n, 

Indian Ocean, 90, 93. 

Indonesia, 12 n. 

Ine Bahti (Lepanto), 94. 

Ionian Islands, 92 n. 

Irak, I, 5, 7, 13, 20, 27, 47> 93, 104, 
“O3, 217, 232, 233, 259. 269 n , 270. 
273, 274 Sc n., 2Q7 & n., 299 n., 300 
& n , 302, 304 Sc n , 305, 308, 309. 
Irak, Lower, 259 267, 271, 273, 274. 
Iran, 309. 

Isfahan, 175 n, 

4kodra (Scutari), 166. 

Islambul, 218 n. 

Istanbul (cee also Constantinople\ 16, 
24, 25, 48, 56 Sc n., 57 Sc n , 60, 6f, 
6b, 70, 74 n , 79, 85 Sc n,, 91, 93, 
94 n , 97, 102. 1 1 1 n., 112 0, 134 
173, 179. 1S5 218, 258, 286, 287’ 
289, 291, 292, 2Q3 Sc n , 310, 311 
314, 322 S.' ru, 323, 356 
Istranca, 321. 

Italy, 89. 91, 93. 

Izmid (Nicomedia), 102. 

Izmir, 155 n 

Jaffa, 27^ Sc n. 
ledda, 306 Sc n , 312, 

Jerusalem, 220 & n , 279 n , 281 n., 
304 n 

Kagidhane, 38 n , 286. 

Keife (Theodosia), 133, 1430., 167. 
Kerbela, 302. 

Kenna, 142 n 
Kilidulbahir, 289 n. 

Kossoeo, 67. 


j Kurdistan, Kurds, (vsesternl 20. 2 = , 
^ 161 If , 163 ff , 175, 203, 217 
Kus Adas!, 194 n. 

Kutais, 163. 

Kutahya, 155 n. 

Kalyubiya, 228. 

Kamnicc, 143 n 
Kandiye (Crete), 143 n 
Kaniza, 143 n. 

Karada^ (Arran), 142 n. 

KaradaC^ (Montenegro), 166. 

Karaman, 49 n., 129 n , 143 n., 144 n . 

H9 n-j t55 n. 

Karatac, 142 n. 

Kars, 151 n., 162, 1640. 

Kasim Pasa, 102, 104. 

Kastamonu, 187. 

Kazan, 167. 

Kazime\n, 302. 

Kena, 306 & n. 

Kibns (Cyprush 143 n. 

Konya, 88, loS, iii n., 115, 137, 138, 
^i55n, 

Kulp, 162 n. 

Kusayr, 306 Sc n. 

Ladikiya (Latakia\ 271 n , 272 Sc n , 
300 n, 

Lahic, 94 n 

Lahsa, 20, 143 n., 147 n., 14S n 
Lebanon, 17, 219, 220, 222, 2660, 
298. 

Lefkose (Nicosia), 155 n, 

Leghorn, 302 n., 307 n , 308, 309. 
312 n. 

Lepanto (Ine Bahti), 94 Sc n., 95, 96 
Sc n., loi n., 179, 

Levant, Levantino, 7, 89, 01, 93, 98, 
^99, 102, 103, 104, 308, 3090. 
Luristan, 142 n. 

Luxor, 298, 

rVIa’arra, 21Q n. 

Alagrib, 7, 

Mahailet el-Kebir, 297 Sc n. 

Alaana, 166. 

Malatv'a, 1640 

IMalta, 95 n., 96 n,, g8, 179. 

Mamse, 194 n. 

Man§ura, 298 n. 

Mardin, 2170. 

Marmara, Sea of, 84. 

Marseilles, 307 n., 309 n. 

Maskat, 94 n. 

Massawa*, 94, 

Matariya, 299, 

Mawsil, 143 n , 1510. 

Ma\wafarikm (Silvan), 162 n. 

Mecca, 25, 34, 64, 770, 79, 131 n., 
132, 142 n., 301, 302. 
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Medina, 25, 26, 34, 77 n., 13 1 n,, 132, 
33 L 345 - 

Mediterranean, 90, 91, 93, 95, 96, gS, 
100, 102. 

Menuf, 297 n. 

Menzala, Lake. 299, 304 n. 

Mer'as (Zu’l-Kadn\e (, 49 n , 143 n., 
164 & n. 

Merzitbn, 352 n. 

Mesopotamia (Di\ ar Bekr), 20, 203, 
271 n. 

Mingrtha, 163. 

Misr (Egypt, qA.\ 143 n. 

Moldavia, 20, 24, bg, 167, if)8 ff. 
Montenegro, 165 f 

Mora, the Morca, 20, 97, g8, 134, 
142 n., 143 n., 14S n., 166, 185 n 
Morocco, 258 n. 

Moscow, 167 
Mosul, 217, 2bi. 

Nablus, 273, 279 n , 280 n. 

Naiaf, 302. 

Nice, 93.^ 

North-Afncan Regencies, 92, 97, 106, 
142 n. See aUo Barbar\' btates 

Ogakov, 142 n. 

Oian, 92 n. 

Orontes valley, 274 n. 

Ozu, 143 n. 

Palestine, 5, 15, 143 n., 259, 266, 271, 
298. 300 n., 304. 

Paphos (Baf), 142 n. 

Pa^a Kapisi, 113. 

Pera, 102 n. 

Persia. 21, 22, 26, 29, 47, 92, 143 n , 
i 75 - 304, 305, 307 n. 

Persian Gulf, 90, 93, 305, 309, 312. 
Podoha, 20, 143 & n. 

Poland, 110 n., 167. 

Portugal, Portuguese, 93, 94 5 c n , 
106. 

Ragusa, 24, 172 f. 

Rakka, 143 n., 144 n., 15 1 n. 

Rami Qiftligi, 354. 

Ramleh, 268 n. 

Red Sea, 90, 93, 94. 23 L 305, 312. 
Rhodes, Q2. 

Rosetta, 273, 277 n., 296. 

Rumanian Principalities, 123. 140, 

167. 

Rumeli, 143 n. 

Rumelia, 49 n., 52 5c n., 54 5 c n.. 55 
5 c n , 126 n., 129 &: n , 130, 134, 139, 
141 5 c n., 142 n., 147, 149 n , 150, 
153, 155 n., 165, 225, 235, 258, 
271 n , 353, 354 
Rumeli Hisar, 289 n 


I Saklz, 93 n. 

j Salonika (Selanik), 58, 155 n 
; Samarkand, 295 n. 
i Samo^ata (Sunia\sah 15411. 

Saruhan, 157 n. 

Seletkt, 142 n. 

I Semendna, 67 n. 

. Sennar, 77 n . 305 5 c n. 

I Serajevo, 155 n. 

‘ Serbian Empire, 88. 
j Silistre, T43 n , 15 1. 
i Sihstria, 142 n. 

bilvan, 162 n. 

! Sis, 142 n , 184 n. 

! Snas, 49 n., 129 n, 143 n., 151 n, 
; 164. 290. 

i Smyrna (Izmir), 155 n., 304 
^ Socotra, 93. 

I Spain, Spaniards, 92 n . 93, 98 
j Sudan, 7, 307. 

! Suez, Suvays, 94, 202 n., 229 n , 
j 230 n., 306, 312 
I Suwakm, 94. 

Syria, i, 2 5 c n , 5, 7, 1 5, 17, 20. 70 n . 
93, t29n., 174, 175, 194, 203, 205, 
211 Sc n , 2iS, 229 5 c n , 231, 233, 
I 234, 259, 255 , 26S & n , 271 If Sc nn , 

I 274 n , 2S0 5 : n.^ 281 n., 295 5 : n , 

296, 297 5 c n., 298, 2990, 300 n., 
301, 302, 304, 307, 308, 311 cv n 

Safed, 143 n , 222, 223 n, 

Sagala, 155 n, 

San'a, 143 n 

Sayda (Sidonk 142 n., 143 n., 2ig, 220, 
221, 222, 223, 224, 2(^7, 30011 

?ani (Damascus), 143 n . 222. 

:^arkiya (Delta), 228. 

.Sehrizor, !^ehrczur, 40 n , Hi > 
149 n., 162, 163 
ipircan, 142 n . 1 4-3 n. 
purwan, 20. 

$u^ad, 163 n. 

Tabriz, 142 n. 

Tabuk, 220. 

Teme5\ar, 49 n , 142 n , 143 n , i 40 n . 

155 «• 

Thrace, 134. 

Tiberias, 210 Sc n., 222, 229 n. 

Titiis, 142 n. 

Tigris, 300 n. 

Tirgovi^ta, i6q Sc n 
! Transylvania, 20, 169. 171 f , 173 
■ Trebizond, Trabzon, Trebizonde, gi, 

I 143 n., 151 n , 194 n 
j Trieste, 307 n. 

I Tripoli, 20, 25, 92, 95 n . 3 o 5 n 
i Tripoli of Syria, 129 n., 220, 221. 222, 
I 224, 273, 281 n , 295, 304 n 
! Tunis, 20, 25, 92 5 c n , (>5, 305 n 
1 Turke>, 297 5 : n , 301, 304 5 c n , 309. 
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Tanta, 290 n., 300, 

Tarabulus (Tripoli), 143 n., 149 n. 
Tarsus, 142 n., 164 n. 

Uj\ ar (Neuhausel), 14311. 

Urfa (Edessa), M7n,2Si. 

Cskudar, ()6 n , 1 1 1 n , 287, 323. 

\ an, 143 n , 149 n., 162, 163. 

Varad (Varasdin), 143 n., 148 n. 
Venice, Venetians, 20, 89, 90, 91, 94, 
96, 97, 98, 99, 102, 106, 1 10 n., 172, 
, 174, 307 ri., 312. 

\ idin, 314, 318 


J Wadi Natrun, 297 n. 

! Wallachia, 20, 24, 89, 168 ff. 

Western Asia, 6, 7, 13. 

I Yabna, 273 n. 
i Yanbu', 306. 

Yanova, 143 n. 

; Yassy, 169 n. 

Yemen, 20, 94, 143 n., 147 n., 148 n., 
j 228, 306. 

I Yemi? Iskelesi, 324 n,, 326 

I Zebid, Q4, 143 n. 
i Zmd^n Kaplsi, 326 n. 
t Zud-Kadnye, see Mer'a^. 
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